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ASSIGNMENT OF GROUND FORCES OF THE UNITED 
STATES TO DUTY IN THE EUROPEAN AREA 
i. STATEMENTS BY GENERAL EISENHOWER 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 1950 


Unitrep States SENAT#, 
ComMITTeEE OF Foreign ReLarions, 
COMMITTEE ON THE ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The joint session (executive) of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
with the Committee on the Armed Services, held in the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee hearing room, United States Capitol, met at 2:30 
p.m., Senator Tom Connally (chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations ) presiding. 

Present from the Committee on Foreign Relations: Senators Con- 
nally (chairman), George, Green, McMahon, Fulbright, Sparkman, 
Gillette, Wiley, Smith, Lodge, and Tobey. 

Present from the Armed Services Committee: Senators Russel] 
(chairman), Byrd, Chapman, Johnson of Texas, Kefauver, Hunt, 
Stennis, Bridges, Saltonstall, Knowland, Cain, and Flanders. 

Also present: Senators Wherry, Malone, Thye, and Bricker. 

Senator Russetn. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as this is the first meet- 
ing of the two committees, as chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services I would like to move that the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, the distinguished Senator from 
Texas, Mr. Connally, preside as chairman of the joint committee; 
and, if there is no objection, that motion will be carried unanimously. 

Senator GrorGe. All in favor of the question will say “Aye”; op- 
posed, “No.” 

The CuatrMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Senator from Georgia 
and gentlemen of the committees. 

For completeness of the record, General Eisenhower's statement of 
this morning will be made a part of the record at this point. 


STATEMENT BY GENERAL OF THE ARMIES DwicHt D,. EISENHOWER BEFORE AN 
INFORMAL MEETING OF THE CONGRESS AT THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, FEBRUARY 
1, 1951 


Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen, I am very deeply aware of 
the distinction implicit in the invitation to appear before the elected representa- 
tives of the people. I am also keenly aware of the responsibility that rests upon 
me in accepting such an invitation, a responsibility that is not, of course, easy 
to discharge. 
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The very great problems involved in the defense of the free world are so vast 
and so complex that no man could hope in a lifetime of study and reflection to 
solve them all. He can certainly not be sure of the accuracy of his conclusions, 
In my own case, to a life-time of professional study I have recently been able to 
add the observations of a very hurried trip to 13 capitals, but that is most ob- 
viously a meager foundation upon which to base the conclusions that I have 
formed and am about to present to you. 

So, aware as I am of this responsibility, I do assure you that I approach you in 
very deep humility and ask from you only this much on faith, that you do believe 
in the sincerity of my convictions. I have no end to serve, as I know you have 
no end to serve, except the good of the United States: and that is the reason I am 
talking here. [Applause.] And that is the reason I am back in uniform, and 
it is the reason I have the courage to appear before this body to express my 
convictions, 

I am also aware of the very big responsibilities devolving upon you gentlemen. 
You will be forced from time to time, and soon to make decisions that are going 
to be far reaching. In my opinion, they may determine the course of our civiliza- 
tion, whether or not free government is going to continue to exist upon the earth 
safely, and with all of the rights and privileges that devolve upon the individual 
citizen under that protection. 

As I start this talk I think it would be well to establish a platform of under- 
standing. Let us make certain assumptions. Now, the first, I have already made, 
that the Members of Congress here assembled and I have one object in common 
view, the good of the United States. 

The next assumption I would like to make is that we are concerned not only 
with the protection of our territories of our rights, of our privileges, but we are 
also concerned with the defense of a way of life. Our own way of life has certain 
factors that must persist if that way of life itself is to persist for example, the 
freedom of the individual, his political freedom, his freedom of worship, and 
that he will have an economy based upon free enterprise. In other words, our 
system must remain solvent, as we attempt a solution of this great problem of 
security. Else we have lost the battle from within that we are trying to win 
from Without. 

I do not believe, for example, that the United States can pick up the world on 
its economic, financial, and military shoulders and carry it. We must have 
cooperation if we are to work with other nations. [Applause.] The results of 
the effort to be the mutual, the common good, the common security of the free 
nations of the free world. 

Military defense is made up of many things. The things that defend the nation 
or that act for it on the field of battle are many and varied, and as complex as the 
nation itself. The fighting forces are but the cutting edge of a very great ma- 
chine, the inspiration and the power for which are found in the hearts of the 
citizens. All of the various mechanisms that are necessary are represented in 
our industrial capacity, our economic processes, and so on, so that when we talk 
about defending the free world we are not merely talking about defense in the 
terms of divisions and battleships and planes. We are talking about what is in 
our hearts, what we understand with our heads, and what we are going to do 
asa body. And let me here say, gentlemen, that unless this assumption is correct 
Iam out of place. 

We are not attempting to build a force that has any aggressive, any belligerent 
intent; we are concerned only with one thing. In a world in which the power of 
military might is still too much respected, we are going to build for ourselves a 
secure wall of peace, of security. [Applause.] 

This very moment I think is a good time to bring up this one thought: What 
we are trying to do cannot honestly be considered by any other nation as a threat 
to its existence, as a threat to any peaceful purpose it may have. If any such 
charge is made in the propaganda of the world, it is for a nefarious purpose, and 
any kind of attempt or announcement to move against us because of the simple 
modest actions we are trying to take is merely an excuse. I must say to you that 
that purpose would have been executed anyway if we did not do it, if that is the 
only reason they have for moving against us. 
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The NATO organization foresees and plans for the common defense of the free 
world with specific reference to those nations on the border of the North Atlantie. 
Since we are approaching this problem from the welfare of the United States, I 
think it well to pause just for a moment to review certain factors with you. 
These factors are: What is the importance of Western Europe to us? There 
are, of course, ties of sentiment; they are the people from whom we drew origi- 
nally our genius, our bloodstream; they are our relatives, and there are other 
bonds beyond those of sentiment that appeal to us in this job of protecting our- 
selves. We must look at all the common factors. 

Behind our faith in them, since that is the basic assumption of the NATO 
organization, first of all in Western Europe there exists the greatest pool of 
skilled labor in the world. In Western Europe exists a great industrial fabric 
that is second in its capacity only to that of our Nation. There are more than 
200,000,000 people who are related to us. If we take that whole complex with its 
potential for military exploitation and transfer it from our side to another side, 
the military balance of power has shifted so drastically that our safety would be 
gravely imperiled, grossly imperiled. The significance of the Western European 
group of nations is even greater than that. They have with many areas of 
the world close blood, political, and economic ties. It is scarcely possible to imaz- 
ine the fall of Western Europe to communism without the simultaneous fall of 
certain of these great areas, particularly those, and first those, areas which have 
a political dependency upon the European powers, the very areas from which we 
draw the materials which are absolutely essential to our existence, our way of 
life. No matter how strong we prove in keeping open routes of communication, 
we must always keep open, clearly we must keep open the areas, keep them open 
to us when we heed their trade in order to exist. Take such items only as man- 
ganese, copper, uranium. Could we possibly ever exist without access to them? 

I believe that such things as this are tied up in our concern with the Western 
European complex in our determination—our decision that as I understand it 
has already been made—that we must defend them. But I refer again to the 
statement I have made, we cannot do this thing alone. All we would be doing 
would be to disperse our strength throughout the world unless we were sure first 
that we were being given full cooperation; and, second, that this strength of 
ours properly placed in other countries will there inspire the growth of still 
greater power and multiply every single effort that we make by comparable effort 
on the part of our friends. 

As [said a moment ago, military strength is made up of various things of which 
the fighting forces are merely the cutting edge. One of the greatest factors in 
this whole thing is morale, and, ladies and gentlemen, almost the rest of my talk 
will be made up directly or indirectly in discussions of this question of morale, 
because morale involves understanding, it involves heari, it involves courage, 
fortitude, basic purpose. 

Where my trip comes in is this: What have I been able to find out about the 
basic intent, the basic purpose, the basic morale of Europe? It is a complex 
question; and, again, certainly I do not consider that there is anything sacro- 
sanct about the conclusions I have reached. Again I can only say they are 
honest. 

We have heard for many years, five at least, much about the destruction of 
the European nations, about their material destruction, but above all about their 
loss of spirit, their loss of will, their unreadiness to do something for themselves, 
Of course, I think that Americans in general have not really tried to blame Euro- 
peans for this failure as we have seen it. They have tried merely to explain i 
After all, Europe was occupied for 4 years; its industries were destroyed and its 
people lived in fear of the informer next door. They were crushed; their sys- 
tems of government were overturned, and they lived according to the dictates of 
an invader. , 

The effects of the Marshall plan have been marked and have been important to 
the partial rehabilitation of Europe, but it would be false and idle to say that 
there does not exist in many strata of society pessimism bordering upon 
defeatism. 

But there is likewise evidence, ladies and gentlemen, of a rejuvenation, a 
growth of determination, a spirit to resist, a spirit again to try to live the lives 
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of freemen, to hold their heads up in the world, to do their part and to take the 
risk. I am going to quote to you a few examples, because I do not ask you to 
accept such a statement as that at face value; I would rather give you a few 
examples of the things that influenced my own judgment. 

On my arrival in France I talked with the Government there and found this: 
That to their conscription law they have now added a proviso that permits almost 
no exemption for any cause whatsoever. They have made it one of the strictest, 
most inclusive conscription laws that would be possible to devise. As of this 
moment their tour of service is 18 months, but they pointed out to me the very 
many factors that have limited it from being greater, and indicated that one of 
the most important of these was lack of instructors, Capable instructors. They 
cannot get instructors because they are losing many of them each month in Indo- 
china. But as that is relieved and they get more equipment, they will go further 
and extend the tour to 2 years. 

They are determined to stand against communism both internally and extern- 
ally with courage in their hearts. Most of it has been inspired, at least it has been 
strengthened by the consummation of the NATO Treaty. There is no question 
about that. 

1 moved into Belgium and found similar determination. In Holland I received 
statements of the increased military preparations that they are going to make. 

Denmark, exposed as it is way Out between the Baltic and North Seas, likewise 
is going to do everything that represents their maximum effort. 

In Norway there is no question about the determination of their will to resist. 
Their attitude is that resistance to the point of destruction is preferable. 

In Rome it was quite clear that there is a stiffening resolve to meet this issue 
face on. While hey are limited in the amount of their military force by treaty, 
they have determined to make that force efficient and to put it unreservedly at 
the command of the NATO powers. 

I am not even going to mention my several conversations in Germany and for 
a Very specific reason. I personally think that there has to be a political platform 
achieved and an understanding reached that will contemplate an eventual and 
earned equality on the part of that nation before we should start to talk about 
including units of Germans in any kind of an army. I, certainly, for one com- 
mander, Want no unwilling contingent, no soldiers serving in the pattern of the 
Hessians who served in our Revolutonary War, serving in any army [ command. 
Therefore until the political leaders, the diplomats, and the statesmen find the 
proper answer, it is not for a soldier to delve in too deeply. 

In little Luxemburg I had an unusual experience. I think you would like to 
hear about it as illustrating the readiness of the nations today to try to cooperate. 
They are very small; there are only 300,000 people there, but they set their jaws 
and said: ‘We will have universal military service with no exemptions.” They 
said: “We are very badly handicapped; we have equipment for one battalion 
only. What we particularly need is more artillery equipment.” 

When I stopped in Ottawa I told the Canadians about this trouble and the 
Canadians said: “Why, we have some artillery ; we can ship it tomorrow.” When 
I got to West Point a few hours later, I was greeted with the information that 
the Canadian Government had approved of the transfer and just left the red 
tape to me and my staff to look after. 

What I am trying to say is that out of these conferences I sensed the feeling 
that there will be a rejuvenation of spirit if we can put ourselves into this thing, 
not only with the sense that we must do it because there is no acceptable alterna- 
tive, because standing alone and isolated in a world with the rest completely 
dominated by communism, our system would have to wither away, our economy 
could not thrive. 

Just stop to consider, ladies and gentlemen, that there are in the free world 
today—and not counting all of the outlying segments in such places as Australia, 
New Zealand, South America, and other parts of the free world—in Europe and 
the North American Continent alone there are 350,000,000 people who represent 
the highest culture man has been able to achieve upon this earth. They are 
responsible for every advance of science, the arts, and culture; they possess great 
reservoirs of leadership that have not been touched; they possess on the average 
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a higher understanding than any other people in the world; they have the great- 
est productive capacity. Thanks to our great wisdom in keeping the proper 
strength upon the sea and in the air we have access to the raw materials that 
we need. Why, then, are we frightened of totalitarian government? For only 
one reason, because they have a unity of purpose. True, it is a unity achieved 
by ignorance, by force, by the NKVD. 

What we have got to do, the only thing we have to do, is to meet that unity 
with a higher type of unity, the unity of free men that will not be divided. Some- 
one in achieving that unity has to take the leadership, and I mean some one 
nation, not some one individual. We cannot either individually or at the na- 
tional level afford to look over our shoulders with a suspicious thought that our 
friend is not doing as much as we are. We must by example inspire and insist 
and get everybody to do his maximum. The fullness of his performance will 
be limited by his capacity only. All of us must make this problem that of the 
highest priority. 

I do not say, ladies and gentlemen, that that has been achieved. I merely say 
that, if the presentation I have made of the military situation, the possibilities 
of development in the whole economic world based upon the loss or the retention 
of Western Europe within our own wall of security, if those presentations are 
only reasonably accurate, then it is clear that we must do this. What nation 
is more capable, more ready for providing this leadership than the United States? 
We have been spared much of the discouragement, the defeatism, the destruction 
that has been visited upon Europe. We are younger, we are fresher, and a fur- 
ther important point is that we are farther removed from the immediate threat. 
We do not dwell in the gray zone. This strength, as I see it, must grow up in 
the rear and be pushed out. I do not mean pushed out in the sense that as soon 
as we produce units they must be deployed all over the world. I mean financial, 
moral, military, and material strength. 

Our friends must know it. Inspired by it and living with it they must produce 
equal amounts of their own, far more than equal in particular areas. Our view 
in the central position must be directed to many sectors. We cannot concen- 
trate all our forces in any One sector, even one as important as Western Europe. 
We must largely sit here with great, mobile, powerful reserves ready to support 
our policies, our rights, our interests wherever they may be in danger in the world. 

The point I make is that Western Europe is so important to our future, our 
future is so definitely tied up with them, that we cannot afford to do less than 
our best in making sure that it does not go down the drain. 

I repeat that, given the premise that we must produce, there is, then, one ele- 
ment left, time. We must accept, we must always accept this disadvantage 
militarily, internationally, that goes with peaceful intent and defensive purpose 
only. Any aggressor picks a day on which he intends to strike, and he builds 
everything to that point. We have to devise a scheme that we can support, if 
necessary over the next 20 years, 30 years, whatever may be the time necessary, 
as long as the threat, the announced threat of aggression remains in the world. 
That means we must be ready at any time. One of the important times is today, 
and from here on, As long as we are determined to secure the peace we have 
to use, employ, or resort to force and military power. In so doing let us not 
forget that there is not a moment to waste. 

This brings me to a very important point: One of the great deficiencies in 
Europe is equipment, military equipment. Not only was all of this taken away 
from them in the war, but their facilities, destroyed, damaged as they were, 
have since that time been all occupied in trying to restore some semblance of a 
decent standard of living to their millions. They have little in the way of nrni- 
tions productivity, although it is growing, and some of it, indeed, is very good. 

I believe that the transfer of certain of our units should be in direct ratio to 
what Europe is doing so that we know that we are all going forward together, and 
no one is suspicious of the other. 

The great need of the moment, as I say, is equipment. The great, the crying 
need today, as I see it, is equipment, the impedimenta of armies, of navies, of air 
forces. It must be furnished quickly and properly adjusted to this purpose of 
ours, the purpose of peace and security, to our ability to carry it forward with- 
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out insolvency for year after year. I believe that within those limits we must 
now go into the production of equipment exactly as if we were preparing for 
the emergency of war. 

We must remember that in World War II we used a system we called lend-lease, 
and I heard often in my headquarters people criticize this scheme of lend-lease. 
I never could feel that way about it, and I will tell you why, ladies and gentlemen. 
It took a rifle and a man to go out and advance the cause of the Allies against the 
enemies we had. If the United States could provide merely the rifle and get some- 
one else to carry it in order to do the work that was necessary, I was perfectly 
content. 

I believe in this thinking, particularly today. If we can put munitions in the 
hands of people that we know will serve on the side that is essential to our future 
security, to the kind of life our grandchildren are going to live, the only thing 
we need to know is that they are going forward with us. They are not lagging in 
their hearts or in their efforts. 

I would say that in this particular subject of equipment the United States faces 
again the great proposition of transferring so much of its great productive capac- 
ity into the terrible business of producing munitions of war. You gentlemen are 
going to find it one of your most difficult, but at the same time one of your most 
important and immediate, tasks. 

I believe as of now that with that equipment we will find a great rejuvenation 
in western morale. What we are trying to do, ladies and gentlemen, is to start 
a sort of reciprocal action across the Atlantic. We do one thing which inspires our 

‘iends to do something, and that gives us greater confidence in their thorough- 
ness, their readiness for sacrifice. We do something more and we establish an 
upward-going spiral which meets this problem of strength and morale. The only 
thing that can defeat us is to establish a descending spiral born of suspicion, 
unreadiness on the part of each of us to do his job, the job that he knows in his 
own heart he must do. 

I should like to bring to your attention a few things that I think are important 
to remember. Enemy propaganda has among other things, as it is reflected in the 
European press, tried to make it appear that the whole job is hopeless. He has 
shouted it from the housetops. If they say it is hopeless, they must have a pur- 
pose. Let us not believe too freely enemy propaganda, or the propaganda of some- 
body who wants to defeat our peaceful, our sane, our utterly just purposes. Let 
us not forget the strength of America, its great people, its history, its broad acres, 
its productive capacity, its great capacity for leadership. And then let us keep in 
our minds the kind or organization we shall have when we bind that up heart and 
soul and in material Ways with our friends across the sea. 

I come back again for a moment to the question of morale. Nobody can defend 
another nation. The true defense of a nation must be found in its own soul, and 
you cannot import a soul. We must make sure that the heart and soul of Eyrope 
is right. That is one of the obligations, gentlemen, that is imposed on me and my 
staff. I cannot conceive that the United States ever consented to accept the 
responsibility for acting in Western Europe except with those two reservations, 
that their representatives would do their utmost to see that they were all advanc- 
ing together and that the United States was not being made merely an Atlas to 
carry the world upon its shoulders. I can see that each one of you in your great 
responsibilities as the lawmakers of this Nation has an element and a part of that 
responsibility individually. But we must not watch that so closely that we fail 
to get out in front to provide the leadership that will make this thing a complete 
success, 

So this faith in America is one that lies at the bottom of this whole thing. 
Faith that the leadership she can provide will inspire the same kind of feeling, 
the same kind of effort in our friends abroad. And there I am sure we must 
exercise a bit of patience. It takes some time for our purposes—no matter how 
plainly we think they may be written upon the wall—it takes some time for 
others to understand those purposes and to gain faith in them. Remember, we 
have our own doubts and divisions, and we have our own debates. Think how 
that is multiplied in Europe where there are 10 of these nations in this organiza- 
tion, and they have all of the nationalistic factors to increase the intensity of the 
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debate. We must have patience. Some of their problems are very, very serious. 
France, in the war against communism in Indochina, is losing monthly more 
than half of the men she can produce as instructors, the instructors they need to 
produce the army in France which they are so desperately trying to do. They 
have promised in spite of that to have by the end of the year 19538 roughly 25 
battle-ready divisions. That is the kind of effort they are making. 

Britain has similar things to face. Others, too, have problems. So while we 
may get a bit impatient when we think they do not see instantly what we are 
trying to do and what they should do in order to have the effort mutual and equal, 
we must have patience, ladies and gentlemen. Leadership must have patience or 
it cannot succeed. 

And now there is one other point. I tried desperately to bring to you gentle- 
men specific types of comparisons that would convince you today of Europe's 
intent and of Europe’s accomplishments, but when I tried to take 


such items as 





the proportion of gross national product that is turned into military purposes, 
when I tried to take the terms of enlistment, or the terms of service unde! 
conscription, when I tried to take the number of men that are actually in uniform 
or the kind of force they were trying to produce, the amount of their national 
budget that is put into military purposes, I found it impossible to make such 
compurisons, I started to talk about it in one nation and a man said to me 
“General, We are aluazed at the amount of your national product that you 
can devote to this great purpose. We understand that you are going to put 
about 20 percent of your gross national product into military or semimilitary 
purposes. Come with me, come out to the village nd e to the S ant ¢ 
What a 5-percent reduction in our standal living means 1 jooked at that 
squarely in the face. 

I would like to bring you specific criteria, and I find myself disappointed 
being unable to do so. I do come bic . tO this, howe ver, the defen Co freedom 
is exactly like the appreciation for freedom, it is in the heart It is a job that 
each of us here can do. 

And though I cannot bring you back specific criteria by which you may judge 
for yourselves in the materialistic way, | do hope earnestly that each of you 
will take the opportunity to go to Europe and see whether you appreciate and 
sense this coming rejuvenation, this great determination that I think I sense, 
I assure you that when I get a headquarters established every one of you wi 
be welcome there. Some of you were in my headquarters some years ago. It 


Will be a nice return visit if you come back 

The cost of peace is going to be a sacrifice, a very great sacrifice individu 
and nationally. But the total war is tragedy; it is probably the suicide of 
civilization. 

I came back, ladies and gentlemen, with the purpose of rendering just a report 
It is not my proper role to be exhorting the Members. I am trying now to mal 
my words those of education; I am trying to make them those of deep convictio! 
that the world, our world, has arrived at a moment of decision. I have come 
to the conclusion that we can go on following the basic principles of our system 
safely and surely, subject to the tasks that I have here so briefly tried to out- 
line. We can do it without constituting of ourselves or of our forces a threat 
to any other nation. Any attempt so to describe it would be for propaganda 
purposes only. 

I close, ladies and gentlemen, on one note only which I have not to this moment 
mentioned, because it does not lie completely within my province, but it is im- 
portant. That is our own efforts to let the world understand what we are 
about, what we are, and sometimes our own efforts to have our own people under- 
stand what we are trying to do. In any event, I believe that the United States 
needs a very, very much stronger information service. In our case I would not 
call it propaganda, because the truth is all we need. We do not have to 
falsify the record nor our intentions. [Applause.] 

I think most of you know it has been my invariable practice when I appear 
before a body such as this to ask for a question period. As has been explained to 
you by your Presiding Officer, it was decided that it was impossible today. But 
I am, I believe, going to be in joint meetings with four committees of the Con- 
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gress. I assure you that, so far as it lies within my power to do so, I will 
answer as honestly and sincerely as I know how every single question which 
you may choose to ask me. 

This has been a very great honor, ladies and gentlemen. I cannot tell you 
how much it means to me that you have assembled to hear the conclusions that 
I have drawn and the beliefs that I hold with respect to this very, very great 
task. 

Thank you very much. [Applause, the Members rising. ] 

Vice President BARKLEY. General Eisenhower, I am sure I express the views 
of every Member of the House of Representatives and of the Senate, and of all 
those who have been here this morning when I say I thank you not only for 
the information which you have conveyed to us but for the sincerity, the obvious, 
transparent sincerity with which you have done so. 

We have been under great obligation to you; and we know that under your 
leadership the cause of democracy in Europe, America, and the world will be 
advanced. 

The meeting is now adjourned. 

Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Come to order, please. The Foreign Relations 
Committee and the Armed Services Committee were assigned the duty 
of investigating and reporting on the Wherry resolution. I will ask 
the clerk to have it available if and when we want to read it or con- 
sider it 

We are pleased to have General Eisenhower here today to tell us 
about his voyages and travels, the situation in Europe, and any related 
matters. Senator Russell, do you have any remarks to make? 

Senator Russetz. No, Mr. Chairman; I have no remarks to make at 
this time. 

The CrarrmMan. With that introduction, we will be glad to hear 
you, General. Most of us heard you this morning, but we realize that 
in that public meeting you probably were not able to speak as freely 
and at length as you would like to. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, SUPREME ALLIED 
COMMANDER, EUROPE, IN EXECUTIVE SESSION * 


(Excerpts) 


General EisenHower. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I had no 
thought of speaking on this particular resolution, but after one cor- 
rection and a generalization I will speak on the resolution. 

The CHamman. You need not be confined to the resolution. I just 
mentioned that that is what we were doing. 

General Etsenuower. I think it would be conserving the time of 
you gentlemen if we would make the session really one of questions 
and answers, because so far as the generalizations are concerned, I re- 
peated them this morning as well as my memory would serve me. 
Unfortunately I trusted my memory too far in one particular, which 
I want to correct. I said France was planning to have 25 divisions 
ready by the end of 1952, and they do believe they will have the equiva- 
lent, at least, of 25 divisions by 1953. The figure for the end of °52 
was 15, and it was my error, purely one of memory, which I should 
probably not have trusted so much. 


_* The joint committee agreed on March 1 to make the following excerpts of General 
Eisenhower's testimony in executive session a part of the printed hearings. 
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Now, with respect to a general statement: I personally think I have 
been assigned probably the most difficult job that has ever been given 
toan American military man. It is a job that is not only one of com- 
mand, the professional organization and the sorting out of military 
factors such as we have trained our soldiers to perform, but there is— 
and I don’t see how it can be escaped—a duty constantly to come back 
and inform our own people as a sort of a military emissary of America, 
‘ather than merely an Allied commander, how the necessary coopera- 
tions that we know are essential to success in this project are going 
forward. 

I take it that the very fact that the NATO was approved by our 
Government indicates that there is a realization of the great interest 
we have in preserving the freedom of other nations upon whose re- 
sources, upon whose materials or upon whose help, we depend. So 
I am not going to argue that point here. I personally think it is 
rather obvious. But I do believe that a mere knowledge abroad of 
our, say, interdependence with them for security and safety can, 
unless we are watchful, breed in the hearts of people who would like 
to slough off their own responsibilities and duties anyway—it can 
breed in their hearts and their minds—the thought, “Well, let's let the 
United States do it.” 

I conceive that it is to be a part of the job I have to come back 
intermittently and report to the responsible people of this Govern- 
ment on that problem. 


NEED FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


Now, because this job is so difficult, there is no question that you 
gentlemen can ask me that I won’t attempt to answer if I think J 
have any opinion or any fact that is worth expressing. The need for 
complete information by all is clear. When we stop to think of what 
I must do and what my staff mus st do with respect to eleven othe: 
countries. If we are divided behind on basic principle, it would be 
fatal and would be hopeless, and you might as well assign me to the 
middle of the Atlantic as to Europe. 

I do not mean to say that there is not great room for argument and 
for the normal processes of democracy to seek out the truth by debate, 
by every kind of searching into the wisdom of action, and so on. But 
if the United States is to “accept the responsibility, we must find and 
have the confidence that basically we are trying to do something in 
which we all believe; otherwise I believe that it is perfectly erroneous 
to assume responsibility for the command on the part of the United 
States, or to set up a staff. 

As I say, I take it that that general acceptance of responsibility 
has been looked at and that it has been accomplished. So within that 
limit, I am certainly ready to try to answer any question that can be 
placed before me. 


CONSTITUTIONAL POWERS 


Now, with respect to the questions that Senator Connally brought 
up about the assignment of troops to Europe, certainly you do not 
expect me, and as a matter of fact you would have a right to correct 
me if I should discuss what I think to be the constitutional powers of 
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the President as opposed to the constitutional power of the legislative 
bodies. It isn’t my business, and even if I thought I had a good idea 
about it I wouldn’t express it. But I can talk a little bit, I think, 
about the effect that we are seeking. 

As I tried to make clear this morning, we are trying to generate 
a morale. I conceive that to be the real duty I owe the United 
States. And the responsibility that I have accepted, if I can do it 
and help to do it if I can play a part in helping allied moral that 
will make certain that all of us are trying to contribute our maximum 
to the security of the free world, then it becomes necessary that there 
be a certain flexibility in action. I think that in advance to specify 
that X number of divisions can go to France, or that such and such 
a thing must be done in mathematical or arithmetical ratio—in my 
opinion that decision would be an error. We are in a field where I 
completely recognize the responsibility of the Congress to exercise 
the broad over-all policy direction and at the same time to pick the 
military people it needs to make certain that the interests of the 
United States are protected, that the transfer of power is directed 
toward the increase of morale abroad and the increase of European 
effort to produce defense forces of their kind. You believe you must 
have a man honest enough and sincere enough that he comes back 
and reports if he believes that those things are not being met. 


LIMITATIONS ON TROOPS TO EUROPE 


I should like to bring out this: Suppose you tried to establish an 
arithmetical answer or policy with respect to 11 other nations. Let’s 
say that one small nation fails to live up to its full obligation as we 
have laid down. Where would we end? Can one small nation defeat 
the purposes, the basic, just and right purposes, of the free world? 

Another thing: Every single nation must adjust its own mobiliza- 
tion and training and preparation programs to the requirements of 
its own economy, its geography, and everything else. A system that 
is right for the United States is not necessarily right for Norway at 
all. On the contrary, I think there have to be differences or we would 
be unintelligent. How are we therefore to determine the ratio? 

Take the length of term of service. We vary all the way from 
England’s 2 years through our 21 months to France’s present 18 months 
on down to 12 months. But in many eases the 12 months’ tour is 
followed by 60 to 90 days yearly. Take a country like Norway, with 
its seasonal changes. They can bring back yearly for professional 
training people on a basis that would ruin our economy. Everybody 
has a little different situation, and as I tried to explain this morning, 
I know of no material.criteria that can be applied to this problem 
accurately. 

Now, I certainly don’t advocate that the proper, the civilian author- 
ities of our Government, abdicate any part of their responsibilities. 
I do believe that we must find the people who will keep you completely 
informed, and that you may not, in the interest of the creation of 
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morale, the production of the force that we need all around, and you 

‘annot, expires limiting policies too carefully or too arithmetically, 
at least. 

That is, Mr. Chairman, shooting from the hip pretty widely, and 
Ladmit it. But I must say, when you go into one of these capitals and 

ou see a people that has been pushed around and fearful, and they 
oe within their own body politic at this moment, let’s say, 15 per- 
cent of Communists, and they are taking a brave stand against them 
now and they are defying them and they are standing forth and you 
want to help them, we ll, you don’t want to handicap them and say, 
“We will help you only to the extent of X men or so and so.” 

We should say, “We want to know what is your limit of effort. 
That is what we want to see, and we are 
effort with limit of effort.” 

The CuatrmMan. General, may I ask you a question right there ? 

General EisENHOWER. Yes, sir. 


going to match limit of 


FLEXIBILITY IS NEEDED 


The CHarrMayn., Isn’t it to be assumed that in each country the 
authorities, the civilian authorities or anyone else, will have the 
power to adjust this elasticity, and it is supposed they will do that? 

General E1sennower. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuairman. They can’t figure out on a piece of paper and say, 
“Well, we can’t send but four sergeants and three corporals over 
there because of so forth and so on.” 

General Exsennower. Well, sir, as I say, the matter is difficult at 
the best. It is a very enormous program we have undertaken, and 
as I tried to explain this morning, the mere fact of my acceptance of 
the job itself implies no approval or disapproval. A soldier in the 
American Army, as I see it, does what he is told. He should do it. 
When he doesn’t, then we are in a bad fix. But my own beliefs and 
convictions are that we must lead the free world to see with us, to 
understand with us and to work with us, or we are in a pretty bad 
fix. 

That is the reason I should like to see a certain degree of flexibility 
in this particular problem, always remembering, long before you 
could transfer to France what anybody such as this would consider 
an inordinate amount of strength, you can step in, and when common 
sense has been violated, certainly it is within the power of Congress 
to bring us back to our normal senses. 

The CHarrmMan. May I ask another question, General? Isn't it 
also reasonable to assume that, so far as the amount of troops that 
we are going to send, the President would confer and be guided by the 
advice of the Chiefs of Staff? 

General EtsennHower. That is correct. 

The CHairman. I would say that too. He will be guided by them. 

General E1sennower. I should like to repeat my statement of this 
morning, that I am in this only for the good of the United States. I 
think the enlightened self-interest of the United States demands 
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certain action, and I am not trying to obtain any power that does not 
properly belong i in such position. ... 


ORGANIZATION OF NATO 


The CHarrman. One other question, and then I am going to turn 
you over to Senator Russell. 

Reverting back to your saying that we should send not just a certain 
percentage or number of troops and so on, the North Atlantic coun- 
tries will have a General Staff of their own, will they not? 

General E1sENHOWER. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And you as the commander will be familiar with 
the attitude of that staff as to all these matters? 

General E1rsennower. Yes. They have a very interlocking series 
of staffs. My own headquarters will belong to it when you come 
down to that. Then there is the Chiefs of Staff of all the countries, 
which constitute the military staffs, and then above that certain 
civilian staffs. 

The Cuarrman. And, of course, through our membership on that, 
and our Chiefs of Staff here, our Joint Chiefs of Staff would all be 
familiar with their attitudes and their opinions ¢ 

General Ersennower. Oh, indeed; yes, that’s right. 

The CHamMan. So it would seem to me to be probably wiser to 
trust a body of that kind and trust the President, with the advice of 
those bodies, than to write down into law any hard-boiled definition 
of how many and what percentages and so on we should furnish. 
What do you think of that? 

General E1sennower. Well, sir, of course I think that in general 
is a correct statement. I do believe that all responsible officials of 
government must watch these things. They are very important. 
They must keep their fingers on them. But in this particular case I 
can see nothing in whic +h we would be advant: iged by trying to put 
down arithmetical or fixed moves, cert: ainly at the start, when we are 
desperately trying to convince people that we are all working to- 
gether for one result. 

The CHatrMan. Senator Russell, I will turn the meeting over to 
you how. 

Senator RusseLn. Mr. Chairman, if my colleague has any questions 
I will yield. 

Senator Grorcr. Go ahead. 

Senator Russe.u. General, you are commander in chief of the forces 
in Europe of all the Atlantic Pact nations. You have been selected 
to head that military organization. 

General E1senuower. That’s right. 


MILITARY AND POLITICAL ARE INTERMESHED 


Senator Russeii. Iam constantly confused about matters that arise, 
whether they are decided from a military standpoint or from a politi- 
cal standpoint. Your mission to Europe, was that as commander 
in chief or was it in a dual capacity, to investigate political questions 
and to arrive at political decisions as well as military ? 

General Eisennower. Senator Russell, it is a very difficult thing 
as you get high in the military hierarchy to really separate yourself 
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completely from the political question that arises constantly in war 
or in preparation for defense against war. 

As we ag the soldier is nothing but an instrument of diplomacy 
and of civil policy, national policy. Now, suppose you move him 
higher and higher and into closer relations with the politic: al guidance 
and direction of his own country, and then you put him into an allied 
or coalition form of government, in such case he is constantly brought 
into contact with the directing heads of those governments I 
spoke in every country to the prime minister and foreign minister on 
their request, and then I talked to the defense ministers and their 
chiefs of staff. There is no escaping the bald fact that when you take 
an area such as is involved in all Western Europe and talk about its 
defense you are right in the midst of political questions, financial ques- 
tions, economic, industrial, as well as the strictly military, and you 
couldn’t possibly divorce your commander from contact w ith them. 

Senator Russeu.. That is quite true. 


EUROPE’S CONTRIBUTIONS 


It could become very precarious if we, in our Inspir tional endeav- 
ors to generate the will to resist among the nations of Western Europe, 
were to commit too many valuable weapons we might need, if we were 
driven back to our own shores, or there were too many soldiers there. 
As you well said this morning, we can’t defend them altogether on 
our own. They must contribute; but if a political decision were made 
to send tremendous quantities of very valuable weapons, and even 
more valuable men, and then the nations there did not respond as antiec- 
ipated, we would be then in a very dangerous position, would we not? 

General E1isennower. Well, sir, as I visualize us in this thing it has 
to be, as I tried to express it this morning, an ascending spiral, and 
you are checking every minute whether that spiral is going up. The 
strength ought to produce greater confidence, which is the essential 
ingredient in morale. That ought to produce in us a greater feeling 
that they are doing their best. 

This will be gradual. To start with, even the practical factors limit 
the rate at which units can grow, and_I certainly wouldn’t advocate 
that at this stage we take 15 divisions, land them on Cherbourg Penin- 
sula, and then look around for a place for them tostay. Weare talking 
about a very, very valuable thing—strength that is consistent with 
the spirit that is there. We are developing a certain plan to bring 
up that strength. If it isn’t working, we have got a new problem 
that we must face, and it is going to be a bitter one. 


POSSIBILITY OF DEFENDING EUROPE 


Senator Russetu. And I, unfortunately, can’t figure any way that 
we can get definitely out of there, if we get committed over there with 
a large number of troops. 

General Exsenuower. Make no mistake about this, sir. We have 
some troops in Europe. So long as you have few troops, I would shake 
with respect to their safety in case we got in trouble. But you give 
me a small army of a dozen divisions, for example, and there is no 
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enemy army in the world short of some catastrophe I couldn’t pos- 
sibly foresee that could destroy them before we did something about 
ews 

Senator Russeit. You are assuming we have air superiority, of 
course. 

General E1senniower. I am assuming we would concentrate our air 
at that point, and that is what I believe would happen. Now, if 
they are going to be deployed on a tremendous perimeter, they can’t 
put all their air at this one point. 

Now I would like to make this clear, and we must not confuse it. 
We are talking about the defensive forces that we hope will make 
Western Europe safe. Those forces, when they get strong enough, 
still have no power of threatening the Soviet Union. Contrariwise 
we can, with far less forces than the great tables we read of Soviet 
forces at this moment, make rather significant portions of Western 
Kurope safe, although in actual numbers we would be far, far below the 
Soviet numerically. When they are operating that far from their 
base, the diminishing power of the offensive is encountered. With every 
mile you go farther from your base that power gets smaller. 


WHO DETERMINES ADEQUACY OF CONTRIBUTIONS 


Senator Russeii. Has any policy been arrived at as to who is to 
determine whether or not our allies there are contributing in accord- 
ance with their capacity! Are you now making that decision, or is 
it going to be made in the State Dep: irtment ¢ 

General Ersennower. Well, it is a difficult question, sir. Here is 
what we have in Europe. 

Senator Russe.u. And it is an important one. 

General Eisennower. I know it is an important one, sir. 

There is this about it. The coalition being what it is, it has to have 
as its important and key bodies committees: the Military Committee, 
the Defense Committee, the Committee of Deputies, the Committee of 
so and so, But everybody is there representing a national interest. 
There is only one place where they set up one individual who can 
report to all, and I must say, gentlemen, the things I have reported 
and said to you I have said in other ¢ apitals. 

But I happen to be a single person. My headquarters is subject 
to single authority. Therefore the tendency is to try even now to 
shove everything into that headquarters. But there is the ECA and 
the OEEC and the Committee of Deputies and all the rest of them, 
each one, and then there is a committee called the Committee of Pro- 
duction, on which we have just gotten Mr. Herrod to be the executive 
director for us. So there are a few dozen expert bodies gathering up 
the information. 

[ suppose that each will make its own report to the critical govern- 
ments, the ones that are providing materials here—United States first, 
Britain second, some of the others secondarily, on a lesser scale. 
Finally I, along with the others, would be ¢ ompe ‘lled to come i and say, 
“T don’t believe so-and-so is doing his best,” or “I think it is.’ 

Again you have a very ticklish question, because 10 countries might 
be doing their very best and 2 might be hanging back. If they were 
important countries, it would be terrible. However, I don’t believe 


those important countries are going to hold back de what I can 
see of their current intentions. 
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Senator Russet. You had a very arduous trip, General, in a very 
brief time. I wonder if you consulted with the American military 
attachés in each of these countries you visited. 

General Ersennower. I consulted with the American Ambassadors 
and American military attachés in every country I visited except in 
one or two countries where the Ambassador was absent. Then 1 saw 
only the military attachés. 

Senator Russeti. Did the military attachés, as you say them com- 
positely, as a whole, express very much the same attitude you expressed 
this morning? 

General E1sennower. Very much, and there was a swing up. I 
think it was unanimous that there is a rising confidence, a rising 
determination, apparent on all sides, and of course a great deal of it 
arising out of the establishment of NATO. 


EUR( )PE’s AWARENESS OF DANGER 


Senator Russet. We have the feeling here at home that the nations 
of Europe don’t have the same feeling that danger is imminent that 
we have in this country. Do you want to comment on that ? 

General E1sennowrr. W ell, sir, I think it is a little to the contrary. 
You see, it is a queer thing how the Communist has been able to use 
what I call the strategy of terror even to the extent, for example, that 
the concierge or the janitor in a house can exercise a terrific influence 
on those people—the petitions they sign, the things to which they con- 
form. The average man is a little afraid to stick his head up. There 
is a danger without and a danger from within which he is now over- 
coming. But as he overcomes it, the reason he looks so much to us is, 
“How are we to get the strength that we know we can develop? How 
are we to get it before we are subjected to the overwhelming flood 
that the enemy could launch against us?” 

Before we go further in this discussion, there is one thing that I 
think none of us should ever forget: the terrific responsibility and 
the weight, the burden, that falls upon anybody who chooses de- 
liberate war in this world. For example, take the people in the 
Kremlin. Make no mistake, they like their jobs. If they choose to 
declare global war they are risking that position, and they know they 
are. They know the lesson of Napoleon, of Hitler, of Mussolini, and 
some of the other dictators. So I don’t say they won’t; I certainly 
don’t decry and I don’t belittle the danger of a powder-keg war. And 
I don’t know that finally the Soviets, who from Lenin on down have 
said “We cannot live in the same world with freedom”—I don’t know 
that the time may not come when they say, “Maybe we had better 
choose war.” 

I certainly cannot pretend to know what is going on in their minds, 
even in the minds of their general staff, although it probably thinks 
often somewhat as other staffs do. But I do know that we mustn’t 
belittle those factors that would delay or postpone the declaration of 
war, particularly when we are apt to overemphasize the great im- 
mediate and overwhelming strength of the Soviet in particular areas 
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RUSSIA’S STRENGTH 


Senator Russriy. I have never believed they could defeat us. I 
think the damages they could inflict on us would be either aggravated 
or diminished by our pursuing the proper policy. 

General E1senuowenr. I think there is no question about that. 

Senator Russet. If we make a mistake, they can inflict terrific 
damage onus. I don’t think they can defeat us at all, although I have 
marveled at what Russia has been able to accomplish militarily. We 
talk about what has happened to our allies. We must be understand- 
ing and patient with them, and I agree with that. But the Russian 
satellites were all devastated as badly as or worse than our allies. 
They were occupied for a long time, and great parts of Russia were 
occupied for many years, yet we always just assume that all of these 
Russian divisions and satellite countries’ divisions are fully equipped 
and ready to spring at our throats and all filled with the will to fight. 

General E1senuower. There are two observations, Senator, I think, 
that apply. I remarked this morning, I don’t think we should buy 
completely the Russian propaganda about its own strength. Secondly, 
I believe that when the Russians do start an assault they will find 
that the border states they have conquered will be found not a source 
of strength but a source of weakness. 

I do not think the Russians in five short years have been able to 
unify the satellites in happy acceptance of their lot. They can’t, with 
the unity that you get by force, by secret police methods, by the gun 
in the back. ‘That kind of unity can achieve a certain efficiency as of 
the moment, but it is also a kind of efficiency that, when the strain 
comes, is hard to maintain. 

We, as free nations, are concerned in raising the standards of liv- 
ing of our people, making social progress, and so are other free 
nations. We had hoped, and all of us had desperately hoped, that 
at the end of the World War there would be no more war. We know 
the story. America doesn’t like to maintain abnormally large military 
forces and divert its money to apparently sterile organizations. They 
would rather put it into something that they believe is worth while. 

The communistic natrons felt otherwise; they produced military 
forces. We are faced with that sort of situation. As I see it, there 
is no use crying over it, bewailing what we may have done or may 
not have done in the past. We have to face the situation. 


EUROPE’S AWARENESS OF OUR EFFORTS 


Senator Russeiy. Is there any awareness there of the fact that this 
program is going to require considerable belt tightening in the United 
States to put it over? 

General Ersennower. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact I was no 
place, and I am talking now of people to whom I had a chance to 
talk, where they did not marved at the readiness of the United States 
to undertake its share in NATO, and its capacity to meet it. I heard 
opinions expressed in terms really of wonder and amazement. 

Senator Russetu. I have no other questions. 

The CuamrMan. Senator George, any questions? 

Senator GrorGe. I have no questions. 

The CHamman, Senator Smith? 
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Senator SmirnH of New Jersey. I have one or two questions I 
would like to ask the general. 


NEED FOR A COMMUNITY OF UNDERSTANDING 


The first is this, General: We used to think that to be successful 
with the program we have been discussing it was most important 
that we need a strong public opinion supporting it throughout the 
country—a feeling by the people that they know what it is all about 
and that they approve it. 

General EiseNHOWER. Senator Smith, I believe that unless there is, 
generally speaking, a community of understanding, a unanimity of 
understanding of what we must do, and a determination to do it, 
this thing is hopeless. I believe it thoroughly. 1 believe the facts 
must be laid before the American people in great clarity, even at the 
risk here and there of violating some security. I think we must do 
it without Belligerence, without bombastic presentations. We must 
just get the facts before them, because in the long run only public 
opinion can win wars and only public opinion can preserve the 
peace. I couldn’t agree with you more. 

Senator Smrra of New Jersey. 1 am glad to hear you say that. 
It seems to me that that is the answer to the questions raised on the 
constitutional authority of either the President or the Congress. It 
seems to me that, if we want public opinion behind it, the people of 
this country will want to feel that their Congress is advised and that 
Congress in general approves of the program that is adopted. I 
think, if the question is put to constitutional authorities, it is academic 
We must have public opinion, and we can’t have it unless the Con- 
gress knows and the Congress in general approves of the program. 

General Ersennower. I can find nothing to quarrel with in that 
attitude. 

MOBILITY REQUIRED FOR OUR ARMY 


Senator Surrnu of New Jersey. The next question is: Isn’t it true 
that we are thinking in terms of something different from what we 
have ever had in previous wars? When there is a declaration of war, 
everybody moves in together and complete authorization is given to 
move in and win that war. Here we have a new idea. We are con- 
templating the danger of war and we are saying, “Under article III 
of the Atlantic Pact, let’s get together collectively and see how we 
can build up our joint strength to meet the danger.” For the first 
time in our history we are thinking in terms of sending American 
boys to Europe to be part of a continental army to meet that danger. 
And I am wondering whether that isn’t the basic policy we are dis- 
cussing now—a policy which is new in our history, never done before, 
because we aren’t actually at war. That policy gives a good many 
of us pause, because we get into the question of the size of the army, 
the bulk of the strength against us, and so forth. 

General Ersennower. I don’t know whether that is a question of 
policy there. Again, I am shooting a bit with a shotgun from the 
hip. But I think the question of policy is, “How definitely do we 
believe we are in danger? What portion of our national product 
are we going to put into defensive arrangements, and how long may 
we have to keep this up? And how are we going to assure that we 
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remain solvent?”, which to my mind is one of the key questions in 
this whole thing. And I think, when we begin to talk about the 
exact location of the units in the force we produce, that is probably 
not a question of policy; or, if so, it is included in minor policy with 
respect to the basic questions of the amount and the attitude, the time 
and the great method of raising the forces. I think those are really 
the basic policy questions, in my judgment. 


SIZE OF FORCE WE ARE TRYING TO BUILD IN EUROPE 


Senator Smrru of New Jersey. The next question, then, that I would 
like to ask you is this: Are we thinking in terms at the present time 
of setting up a force in Europe that might be comparable to these 
vast numbers of Russian divisions that we hear about—180 ? 

General Ersenunower. I have never heard of any such thing. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. You are not thinking of that? 


General Ersennower. No. 4 
Senator Suirn of New Jersey. Would this be a reasonable sugges- 
tion. 1 have discussed this with various persons after it was sug- 


gested to me: that the size of the army we need has to be big enough 
to meet any possible s atellite aggression, and force the Russians, if 
they see their satellites getting into difficulties because we are strong 
enough to meet the aggression, to take the first step to bring on world 
war IIL? I wonder whether our forces will be large enough to meet 
any possible satellite aggression—Bulgaria, Rumania, or a combina- 
tion of them. Is that a reasonable yardstick, or is it fantastic to think 
of that now / 

General Ezsennower. I hadn’t heard of it. Ot course, I see that 
you are attempting to prescribe, let’s say, a condition rather than a 
mere arithmetical formula to dictate the size of the force we have 
there. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. We can’t figure on an arithmetical 
formula. That is your job. That is the milit: ary job. But, if we 
say what we are aiming to do is to meet a possible attack by satellites 
and prevent them from overrunning this area, then Russia would see 
that if they were getting licked she might have to come in, and if that 
were the case it would be the beginning of world war ITI. 

General Ersentiower. You have given me a new idea, and I think 
you will forgive me if I don’t take too direct a shot at that one, because 
vou can see it is fraught with all kinds of possibilities and interpreta- 
tions. I would like to take a look. I have no objection to discussing 
it with you afterward, after I have had time to think it over. 


MOBILITY REQUIRED FOR OUR ARMY 


Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I think the idea of a mobile army 
that has been suggested—that we shouldn’t concentrate too much in 
Europe, this sort of idea—would be enough to take care of the im- 
me<liate threat. 

General Ezsennower. I believe two things: first, that our great 
strength lies in our central position with our ability to move in the 
directions that we see require it. Therefore, we must ¢ ‘apitalize on 
sea control. We must have great air power, not only interceptors but 
planes to protect the sea lanes and carry us forward. I have the idea, 
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that we recognize a special relationship between ourselves and Western 
Zurope, and that we must take whatever steps are necessary cooper- 
atively to assure our common defense. 

Now, otherwise, I say I do agree with what you say: that our special 
strength is this mobility and being in this central position. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. And being in a position for retalia- 
tion, we must be strong enough in our air to carry our bombs to 
Russia and put them out of business there. Iam not a military man. 
I am just exploring these thoughts. I think that is worth while. 


DURATION OF OUR PREPAREDNESS 


One thing you said this morning: that this might take 20 or 50 
years, this state of preparedness. 

General E1senHOwrr. What I mean is, we are trying to build an 
organization to preserve the peace, so long as the direct threat exists. 
I don’t mean to say that we would not within 10 or 20 or 30 years be 
able to withdraw from Europe. They would certainly have had 
time, with their populations and their arms production, to build up 
their own defense long before that. But I do believe we have to be 
ready to sustain, by force if necessary, this wall of security we have 
built up—so long as the wall is needed. 

I would hope—certainly all of us would hope—that before that 
time, or by that time, there were signs of disintegration within the 
Soviet dictatorship. Nevertheless, we are trying to devise a scheme 
that, once attained, we may have to retain indefinitely. 

Se nator SMITH ot Ne Ww Je rsey. You cid conte mpl ile, | think, W hel 
I spoke to you before you left, the possibility of starting with a certain 
level of force, and by degrees that could be reduced so far as we were 
concerned as they were built up, and they took over their own defense 
in their own spirit and their own desire to defend themselves, along 
the line of our Marshall-plan aid, which started rather large and came 
down to zero. I don’t know whether you would get to zero in this. 

General E1isennower. I don’t know whether you would get to zero, 
but that would be the objective in any planning in a h I took part. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. That would be the appeal to me. 
If you say to the people you are going to have 20 years of having 
100,000 200,000 or 300,000 of our American boys in Europe as an 
American Army, my constituents are very much concerned about 
that. 

The Cuarrman. In order to be fair to all other members, I think we 
had better limit our questions so that the other Senators can ask 
them. It is very informative to have a lot of questions, but still I 
think in all fairness each Senator has some bug in his br: = that he 
wants to expatiate on. I haven’t the list here of seniority, but I see 
Senator Byrd down there, and I will call on him to see if he has any 
questions, 


TIME NEEDED TO BUILD UP OUR STRENGTH 


Senator Byrp. I would like to ask the general how long he thinks 
it will take to build up an effective resistance aaginst Russia. 

General Ersennowrr. Now, of course, you can say I am making 
some very great assumptions about production in this country, pro- 
duction in England, new weapons, old weapons, airplane engines and 
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other material that takes a long time for mass production; but it 
would seem to me, if we move earnestly on this and get the kind of 
cooperation that I have been talking about, I should think by the end 
of 1952 we ought to begin to feel pretty good and really over the hump. 
I would hope to grow stronger after that, and get to the point where 
finally the active “divisions and active units of E urope are producing 
their own reserves and building them up. Then, our effort would be 
devoted in somewhat different directions than it would be now. 

Senator Byrp. You mean 2 years? 

General Etsennower. Yes. 


HOW GREAT A TOTAL FORCE WILL BE NECESSARY IN EUROPE 


Senator Byrp, How many trained troops, with the accessories of 
Air Force, bombers, and so forth, would it take to accomplish that? 

General E1sennower. Well, sir, I am not prepared to give you an 
exact figure. After you once begin to get in the realm of 40 available 
good divisions, you can begin to talk with your air support. 

Senator Byrp. How many troops is 40 divisions? 

General E1isennower. I would say in the order of, at the very mini- 
mum, and most of them coming from Europe, of 1,000,000 to 1,200,000, 
something like that. If we had our entire force there of 40 divisions 
it would be greater. 

Senator Byrp. I am talking about fighting troops, combat troops. 

General Ersennower. I am talking about the ones you keep under 
arms or ready to call out within a matter of 3 or 4 days. With 40 
divisions you would have a slice of 40,000 per eoien or about 
1,600,000, not long after mobilization—if you had to mobilize them. 

Senator Byrp. I am not speaking just of front-line troops. 

General Ersennower. No. Iam talking about the land force. That 
would be supported by strong navy and strong air contingents. 


PROVOCATIVENESS OF OUR DEFENSE EFFORT 


Senator Byrp. What is your opinion of whether or not Russia will 
permit us to mass this army in force and not attack before it is massed 
in force? 

General EiseNnowerR. Senator, we are not massing a great army 
on the Rusisan borders; we are, each member within its own national 
territory, developing a defense organization, which, after all, is a very 
reasonable, respectable thing, and is far lower than the order of mobili- 
zation that Russia has in Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and the rest of the 
satellite countries. 

Senator Byrp. Would you think the American troops over there are 
in our national territory ¢ 

General Etsennower. We are over there now with two divisions on 
occupation duty. 

Senator Byrrp. What percentage of the milion and a half troops 
would you think would be furnished in this country ? 

General EiseNnower. I wouldn’t make a definite guess on that, sir. 
There are so many things that would apply. 

We are trying to work at two things; first, the building of confi- 
dence now ; second, supplying the needed mobile active strength pend- 
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ing the time that the European nations can build their own defense 
forces. 

Senator Byrp. Assume that Russia would think that the basing of 
these troops, ours or somebody else’s that are not there now, that in 
order to save herself she must attack before they become an effective 
resistance—have you given any thought to that? 

General E1sennowrer. My feeling is this, Senator Byrd, very 
definitely : If Russia is going to find an excuse for aggression because 
the Allies have in France, Belgium, along the Rhine, and up through 
Holland and Norway, thirty or forty divisions, then they are going 
to attack anyway and we will be caught in a worse position than 
otherwise. 

Senator Byrp. One more question: Don’t the Russians fear the 
Germans more than they do anybody else in Europe ¢ 

General Eisenuower. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Byrrp. Don’t they fear the Germans and Americans, the 
two, more than any others in the world ¢ 

General Etsennower. I should say so. 


REARMAMENT OF GERMANY 


Senator Byrp. And will they permit us to arm the Germans, which 
will be on their borders, insofar as Eastern Germany is concerned, 
without preventing that arming by making an invasion? Do you 
think they will permit us to arm the Germans in any effective way, 
right at their very doorsteps? They fear the Germans—you know 
that—much more than the ‘y fear the Belgians. 

General Ersennower. I would say this, to start with: There is no 
hope as of today to start arming the Germans. ‘There is a tremendous 
political platform to be established before this could come about. 

I think here is the one thing that we can re me uber: that if Ger- 
many is given the right to struggle toward a political equality with 
other nations in the world, at the same time they must assume cer- 
tain political and national responsibilities. Among those are the 
establishment of police, constabulary, border guards, and so on. I] 
see no chance of Russia making a legitimate excuse for an attack out 
of those people gradually doing that sort of thing. 

What I am concerned with at the moment, though, is marshaling 
the forces that belong to the free countries farther west, because I 
don't see how that particular German question can be settled for quite 
a while. 

Senator Byrp. You don’t think there will be any immediate effort 
to arm the Germans? 

General EtseNnower. That is a political question. I don’t see how 
they could, myself. 

The CuarrmMan. Any other questions, Senator Byrd? 

Senator Byrp. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan, Senator Bridges? 


POSSIBILITY OF USING COUNTERPART FUNDS TO FINANCE 
EUROPE’S DEFENSE 


Senator Bripces. General, did you discuss with each country, or 
has the staff discussed with them, the use of counterpart funds for 
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the production of military equipment that these various countries 
may fit into the pattern of furnishing ? 

General Eisennower. I haven’t personally, but I do know, by talk- 
ing to some of the ECA and other officials in Europe with whom I 
met, that we not only have the Production Board that is going into 
this whole business of what each country can do, which has a repre- 
sentative of each country on it, but that our ECA officials and OKEC 
and others are trying to work out their programs so that it fits into 
a program of rearmament by these nations to such extent as they can 
perform it for themselves. That is only the generalization that they 
gave me. 

Senator Brivces. General, isn’t that very important from the point 
of view of our own soundness and ability and so forth, the use of 
those counterpart funds as a great resource in this crisis ¢ 

General Ersennower. To my mind it is very important, although 
I don’t know to what extent those counterpart funds had been de- 
pleted. Someone remarked today that they had been dug into very 
deeply. I don’t know about that... 


NO RATIO FIXED BY LAW 


Senator Brinces. You indicated disapproval at the start of your re- 
marks of any fixed ratio of American participation. I assume you 
mean by law. Would you have the same opposition to a ratio which 
perhaps was a general understanding between countries which we 
worked to as an objective ? 

Gener ‘al Ersennower. Not at all, sir. I wouldn’t on my own part. 
As I say, one of the difficulties would be of establishing a fair type 
of ratio with the various countries. Let us assume that this com- 
bined committee would call me back 6 months from now and say, 
“Well, General, what kind of factors or understanding do you now 
have to show that your expectations are being realized, that these 
people are measuring up / 

Certainly in my own mind, and in the understanding of the people 
with whom I deal, my own staff, there has to be some understanding 
between them and us as to what they are going to try to do, and I 
would have to come back here and say, “Here is the picture as I see 

>but I don’t believe I would ever ss ae to submit that in complete 
arithmetical terms. 

Senator Bringes. You say your primary job is to generate or stimu- 
late morale and create incentive to do it over there. How could you 
better create an incentive than on a ratio basis whereby we furnish so 
many troops provided they measure up with the percentage allocated 
to them, whether that is informal or established by law ? 

General E1sennowrr. I think we have to decide what is the maxi- 
mum they can do. No country, probably, is going to set its own 
target quite as high as ou itsiders would. But I am quite certain we 
have to fix in our own minds what is the maximum contribution this 
country can make, Not always is it just exactly in terms of personnel 
or in terms of length of service. If others don’t measure up, and if 
in spite of appeals and a presentation of the American viewpoint 
they won't measure up to it, then I think we have to take steps. How- 
ever, I cannot say at this minute I could ever establish a fixed ratio in 
my own mind. 
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Senator Briners. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrman. May I ask one question, and then I will turn it 
over to somebody else. If that situation should arise, would it not 
be appropriate for the Military Committee that represents all of the 
North Atlantic Treaty powers and the chiefs of statf ito call in the 
representatives of that government and say, “Now here!” 

General ErsenHower. Correct, sir. 

The CHamman. “Here; you are not doing your part.’ 

General E1sennower. That is exactly to whom I would report it 
first. 

The Cuarrman. “You are not living up to your obligation. You 
say you want to help, but you are not doing your maximum.” Wouldn’t 
that have some influence on them ? 

General ErsENHoweR. I should think it would. 

The CHarrMan. Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator Sauronsratu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to ask General Eisenhower two questions, if I might. 
General, the first one I hope you will take with no disrespect, because 
we have to be prepared to answer any question. 


NO AGREEMENTS MADE ON TROOPS 


I have not heard you yet say in answer to any question or this 
morning whether or not there are any agreements now made with 
any of these other countries as to the amount of men that we will 
send, or the amount of troops or the amount of equipment that we 
will provide. Are there any agreements of any kind made? 

General E1seENHOWER. Not as far as I know. I believe that the 
member nations have given some kind of estimate of what they think, 
unilaterally, they might do, but so far as I know there has been no 
agreement of any kind reached. If there is, I have not been informed. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that, sitting here this afternoon, we can 
assume that the United States Government is not committed definitely 
to any action? 

General E1senuowrr. That is my understanding, sir; absolutely. 

Senator Sauronstatn. May I ask this second question: You state 
that you will make reports from time to time to the Congress, and, of 
course 

General ErsEnHower. Let me qualify that, sir. I don’t know that 
Congress is going to call me in person. 1 aie my reports to the 
proper agencies of our Government, because although I am an Allied 
commander, and therefore theoretically only one-twelfth American, 
after all, we do know, as a soldier of America and detailed to this 
mission, I must make reports to the proper authorities. 





EFFECT ON EUROPEAN NATIONS OF WITHDRAWING OUR TROOPS IF EUROPEANS 
DON’T CONTRIBUTE THEIR FAIR SHARE 


Senator SatTronsTay. Assuming these other countries do not develop 
their forces or equipment as you “think they should, and as you will 
report back, won’t it be very difficult to get them ever out of there 
again w ithout losing the friendship and support of all these European 
countries ? 
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General E1sennower. Well, sir, I think that if they are not going 
to do their part and we become convinced that they will continue to 
lag behind, and that there is no hope in the organization we are trying 
to dev velop—when that point comes—just their fr iendship and support 
is going to mean little. Are we preparing for a crisis, something 
that is a new departure in our affairs in the world, or are we not? 
If we are, we have to be in there pitching, and if we can’t make it 
work we have certainly got to take another look. 

Senator Sauronsrauu. In other words, you will be interested in help- 
ing the spiral so long as the other nations are pushing the spiral up? 

General E1sEnnower. So long as their reaction to our efforts is 
favorable and going up, then I say we are on the right track. If it 
begins to go the other way, we must take a very serious second look and 
see what we must do. 

Senator Savronstaun.. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Chapman, I beg your pardon. I have 
two lists here, and I did not call on you in order. 

Senator CuapMan. Most of my questions have been answered al- 
ready by General Eisenhower. 


WHO WILL BE THE MAIN CONTRIBUTORS TO THE INTEGRATED ARMY 


General, if it would require 40 divisions to make a proper defense 

te Europe, and you believe France can provide 15 of those divisions 
by the end of 1952, what other of our allied countries do you think 
there is reasonable ground to believe could raise a considerable number 
of the remaining 25 needed divisions ¢ 

General Eisen nower. Well, we have to count primarily upon Brit- 
ain, upon Belgium—a very limited amount, I should say—upon Italy, 
upon ourselves, and then upon what you might call the internally dis- 
posed strength in Denmark and Norway. I wouldn’t expect those 
countries to provide much disposable strength. You would hope that 
they could make of their countries a series of hedgehogs, where they 
could be supported by naval air and naval strength, and mi aybe even, 

say, a floating organization in their rear. But we have got to organize 
a truly combined army, and of course if the thing gets tight we have 
all got to produce even more than we have planned up to date. 

i hope that at a later date some of the things I say today are not 
thrown in my face. Gentlemen, I have had a very, very short time 
to study this problem. I am giving you the best answers I can, but 
I must say that study in my own staff may vary some of my answers. 
If it does, I will try to get them back to this committee. 


EUROPE’S WILL TC CONTRIBUTE TO THE COMMON EFFORT 


Senator CuapmMan. Do you really believe these countries will make 
an earnest and sincere effort to raise what troops they can ‘ 

General Eisennower. It seems to me, sir, that they are now em- 
barked on that idea. It is going to take leadership, it is going to take 
work. I see nothing but incessant work, as a matter of fact exhausting 
work, on the thing. Whether or not it is going to be successful is, of 
course, in the hands of fate, but we certainly must do our best, as I 
see 1t. 
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Senator Cuapman. You have the definite impression, as I under- 
‘stand it, that France really will fight this time much better than they 
did in World War IL, is that correct ? 

General E1sennower. I feel certain of this, sir. The units that 
they succeed finally in putting together now, under the plans they 
have and the determination they have, will fight. I must add that 
at the end of World War II, after they came back in, there were 
certain French actions that were brilliantly performed, in Italy and 
in the break-through at Belfort. No troops could have fought better. 


POSSIBILITY OF A RUSSIAN ATTACK 


Senator CuapmMan. Do you believe the Russians will refrain from 
an attack until we can raise an army and place it in Europe of a 
million and a half or more? 

General Eisennower. Senator Chapman, [ am not going to guess. 
But I do think this: If they declare war now, they are fools. They 
cannot win on the global picture instantly and quickly by a complete 
knockout. Therefore, they must wage a long, bitter struggle of 
attrition against the United States, and this 150,000,000 people, when 
they are united against attack, is still the most powerful force on 
this earth under the Almighty himself. 

Senator Cuarpman. After the recent observation of our almost 
unlimited power to produce and wage war, they would realize that 
an all-out war with the United States could end in nothing but disaster. 

General E1sennower. Unless they thought that they had gotten 
to the point where their strength was of the quality or kind that could 
deliver a complete and quick knockout blow. 

The CuarrmMan. Senator McMahon ? 

Senator McManon. No questions. 

Senator Grorer. May I ask one question ? 

The CuHairman. You may. 


RELATIONSHIP OF §S. H. A. P. E. TO OTHER COMMANDS 


Senator Grorce. General, if the Western Atlantic nations set up a 
sea command, a sea commander, a Mediterranean commander, 
and an air marshal, will they be under you ? 

General Eisenuower. As this thing has been given to me, I and 
my headquarters [Supreme Headquarters, Allied Powers in Europe | 
would be responsible for the security of Western Europe. I do not 
see how strategically and from a position of grand tactics you 
separate the Mediterranean and the North Sea from Europe. 

Now, behind it, controlling the Atlantic and shoving up against 
the shores of Europe, would be the main sea command, and that would 
largely be American. I believe Admiral Fechteler has been desig- 
nated as that commander, and his job is to support and help me in 
the defense of Western Europe. When you get forward into inland 
waters that becomes part of the areas over which I have responsibility 
for strategic direction, not for actual tactieal command. 

Senator Grorer. We understand there has been no announcement 
made, but we of course are more or less familiar with what may be 
contemplated. I simply wanted to know if they would be integrated 
under you. 
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General Ersennower. I don’t see how there could be any possible 
strategic sense through any other scheme after you once go forward 
through, let’s say, the British coast. If they are not integrated, it 
doesn't make sense to have a British commander. .. . 

r } Y M ~ ° . : 9 

The CHamman. Senator Johnson / 


ARE WE MOVING FAST ENOUGH NOW ? 


Senator Jonnson of Texas. General Eisenhower, you said early in 
your statement that these decisions, or in these decisions, we must 
determine first how much danger do we face and how long will the 
danger face us. In the light of your own experience, are we proceed- 
ing rapidly enough with our plans? 

General E1senuower. From what I have seen of our plans, and 
frankly I am not as familiar with them as I will be, they have not only 
been of tremendous support to me abroad, but as an American I have 
been terribly proud that America would undertake such a thing, even 
though the danger is not right here at our doors in terms of a Pearl 
Harbor. 

Senator Jonnson of Texas. And in your judgment all that you 
would expect at this stage of the game? 

General Ersennower. From all that I can see, sir. 

Senator JonNnson of Texas. The announced goal of our Armed 
Forces is 31% million, a million and a half Army, a million Navy, and 
half a million Air Force by June of this year. Do any of your plans 
or needs as you see them now necessitate an adjustment of this figure ? 

General E1sennower. It is a funny thing, sir. Sitting up as a 
university president and still having my old professional thoughts, and 
working independently, I came to the conclusion that as of this day 
and time we needed about 314 million people in our forces, and I did 
that without conferring with my associates. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. General, earlier you said the growth 
of NATO strength was a very valuable thing. Are we as a Nation 
confronted with the necessity of either moving in with leadership 
and assistance and helping out, or moving what we have out ? 

General Ersennower. This, I think, is the situation. I think any- 
thing between that is certainly temporizing with the situation, and if 
we move out, I personally can’t see the end. Someone may see the 
end, but I can’t. I just don’t know what it would be. 

Senator Jonnson of Texas. And, General, in your judgment we 
do have the time to grow? 

General E1rsennower. I say this, sir,again, Senator. While I don’t 
know what this Russian is going to do, I do know that if we are going 
ever to be able to meet him with self-respect and without worrying 
what he is going to do every time we intend to do anything in the 
world, we have to start now, today, and not later: Today. ... 

The CuairMan. Senator Lodge, you do not want to ask any ques- 
tions? : 

Senator Loner. No. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Knowland? 


AVOIDING A PREPONDERANCE OF UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTION AS IN KOREA 


Senator KNowianp. General, I think one of the reasons why a sug- 
gestion came to me that there might be some kind of a basis upon which 
we could arrange this movement of American troops to Europe was 
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because of the situation which has developed in Korea, where we have 
put up about 90 percent of the troops. 

As I understood, you have been using the round figure of 40 
divisions. 

General E1sennower. I said, when we began to get that many I 
would begin to feel better. I wouldn’t be content with that many by 
any manner of means. 

Senator Knownanp. It might be 45 or 50 divisions. Is there no 
basis upon which the Congress and the country could have some 
assurance that we would not get into another 90 percent situation ? 
We are in Korea presumably because of the collective secur ity interest 
of protecting the world against aggression. Once we get into E urope, 
Senator Russell has raised the question that if the other nations begin 
to fall down we will have a job to do. How do we prevent ourse Ives 
getting jockeyed into the position that we find ourselves in in Korea 
today ? 

General E1senuower. I think this: There are certain of these 
things that could eventuate, and we probably cannot completely pro- 
tect ourselves against them in advance. We have to know among our- 
selves that we expect from all a comparable and good per formance. 
I think that it is perfectly correct and perfectly right for the respon- 
sible officials of this Government, legislative and executive, to keep 
their fingers on it and to satisfy themselves that that is being done. 

But I don’t believe that in advance, and as of this moment, when we 
are trying so hard to get everybody to do his best, we should say, “We 
will do X over Y” or any other exact proportion at this moment, al- 
though we might within a year or two come to the conclusion, and I 
might get the instructions by direct governmental directive, that 
“This is about the ratio we expect you to produce over there, General, 
and if you are not getting that much from them, either you have to do 
better or we are not going to do so much,” or something of that kind. 

What I am trying to get at is, I just don’t see how we can fix that 
ratio in advance, because we don’t know, or at least I don’t know, what 
it ought to be. 

Senator Kwowtanp. There may be some problem of going into 
figures, but we are dealing with a problem here in which we also have a 
responsibility. 

General Eisenuower. Yes, sir. 


TOTAL NUMBER OF OCCUPATION TROOPS IN GERMANY 


Senator KNow.Lanp. Now, we know what we have in Europe today. 
We have two divisions, do we not, in Germany as an occupation 
force ? 

General EIseENHOWER. Yes, sir. 

Senator KNowLAnp. I assume the Russian intelligence is reason- 
ably good. They know we have those two divisions. 

General Ersenuower. Yes. 

Senator KNowLANp. The British have what, one division? 

General Etsennower. They - ave two divisions and they hope to 
have four by the end of this yea ; 

Senator Knownanp. What do the French have as an occupation 


force? 
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General GrurnrHer. They have three divisions now and they are 
increasing that, sir. By summer they will have five. .. . 

Senator KNow3tanp. Basically, aren’t we faced with this problem: 
With the exception of the United States, we are going to have to 
get the major mobile divisions that might be used outside of their 
own country borders from Great Britain and from France. You 
have testified here, I think quite properly, that so far as Denmark 
is concerned, and Norway, if they take care of their own problems 
in the event of aggression they will be doing pretty well. They may 
have to be backed up by sea power in order to do that. Certainly 
Luxemburg is inconsequential, with a couple of battalions, and the 
Belgians may be able to put up a division or two. 

General Ersennower. As a matter of fact, the Belgians are plan- 
ning to put up a great deal more. .. . 


IMPORTANCE OF PROPAGANDA EFFORT 


Senator Fu.sricnt. You mentioned this morning, but I don’t 
believe you said anything this afternoon, about the propaganda war- 
fare. You alluded to it. Would you just say a few words about what 
part you think that will play, or what you think we should do if it 
is important in that direction ? 

General Ersennower. I think our propaganda effort has been far, 
far too weak, and probably not directed with the intelligence that we 
could use now. We have been amateurs in the field and we have 
not been experts like some of our opponents have been. 

The minds of men are what we are trying to win so that we may 
have better and stronger allies, reliable allies. We can do it, for 
example, in these countries whose help we want so firmly. We ean do 
very much by getting the truth in there. We have to teach them the 
truth about the United States and to eut out the rug, you might say, 
from under the Russians as they attempt to destroy these people by 
just putting false ideas in their minds. 

This applies behind the iron curtain, in front of the iron curtain, 
everywhere in the world. 

Senator Futsrieutr. Can you give us some specific ideas of yours 
as to how we can improve it? This has been a field in which C ongress 
does happen to play a part. I wonder if you can give us some sugges- 
tions as to how we might improve it. 

General EisenHower. So far as I understand, sir, this has been 
for us put into coordination with General Smith over in CIA. That 
is my understanding. If it is, I think you have one of the brainiest 
and ablest Americans I have ever met on the job. I would cert: ainly, 
as this committee, want to hear what he says and believes we should 
do. My own ideas in the specific instance are still too nebulous, and 
before I would say anything I would want to go and talk to him, 
because I am certain you have no more devoted and intelligent person 
serving the interests of the United States in that field. 

Senator Futsricutr. Do you think it is a very important field that 
could be improved ? 

General Etsennower. Terrifically. I just take a guess: Ten times 
What we are putting into it now. 

Senator Futsricutr. Ten times? 
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General Ersennower. Ten times. I don’t know what we are putting 
into it now, but I would like to see us covering the world with what 
the United States is, its purposes, its strength, its decency, and every- 
thing else. 

Senator Futsricut. Are you familiar with the exchange of persons 
program? Do you think that is a good factor? 

General Ersennower. Yes, I do. 

Senator Futsricut. Do you think they can be effective in defense 4 

General Ersennower. That is right; indeed I do. 

Senator Futsrigur. That’s all. 

The Cuairman. Senator Tobey? 


PERSUADING OUR PARTNERS TO CONTRIBUTE THEIR SHARI 


Senator Torry. I have just two questions, General. The first is, 
we have been talking here about the allocation of troops and an arbi 
trary figure, or perhaj 5 not so arbitrary, that each nation ought to 
contribute. As we progress in this thing, and as war begins to break 
out, when and if it does, isn’t it a fact that if these other nations do 
not come in with their quota which has been assigned them, the other 
nations have to take up the slack ¢ 

General E1isennower. That’s right. 

Senator Tosry. And that may develop as we prepare for war, if 
we get a picture of a potential offensive to take care of this thing? 

General Ersenuiower. One thing that worries a person in my posi- 
tion thinking about this thing is this. Here, let’s say, 10 nations are 
trying to do their best. Two say, “We will take a free ride.” What 
to do? But I do believe that fe 10 nations, particularly if the 
United States is one of them, have many ways and means that they 

can persuade lesser nations to do their part, because there is the ECA 
and many other things in which they are interested and on which we 
have an influence. 

I agree that it is the kind of thing that worries us as you go 
around and you see the spirit seemingly a little less fervent in one 
country than in another; a little less courage, let’s say, a little less 
determination. 

Now, you are puzzled what to do, how far the soldier, for example, 
should move in and say, “Look here, you have to do better.” 

You see, after all, we have ambassadors abroad, we have all sorts of 
agents; and frankly, so far as I am concerned, I am viewing my job as 
one that has no limitations so far as my own conscience tells me to do 
it, because I don’t see any way of escaping it. They come to me with 
their problems and I have to respond. 

Senator Torey. The other question is this: 


WHAT CAN WE DO TO STRENGTHEN OURSELVES 


As you have looked the picture over. what have you felt this 
Nation could do and ought to do that it isn’t doing today to put us 
into shape to meet the forces of evil ahead of us? 

General Etsennower. Well, sir, of course you have asked me 2 
very great question. Somebody else—I believe it was Senator Smith— 
brought up the question of what we have to do with ourselves. I 
really believe that a great problem of American leadership today is 
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to try to strip from all of the basic factors of these problems all of the 
fluferol, all of the trimmings, and get the sheer facts before our 
Nation. 

Now, as I see them, and the sheer fact that must be first under- 
stood is, we are merely in a continuation of a struggle that started 
with man’s first attempt to achieve some degree of civilization. It is 
statism against the individual. I think we ought to get first of all 
that truth in front of the American citizens, all of them. I think 
they ought to see that this freedom of theirs can be lost by lack of 
wisdom at home in the w ay we do things, just as well as it can be lost 
from without. 

Now, if we do, as I think we do, place freedom and all that it 
means to us, if we make that our basic value in life, even as a race 
driving it above life itself, I think the next thing we have to do is to 
get that truth and understanding above all before all the world, so 
they will know we perish before we give this up. 

That is what I mean when I am talking about propaganda. We 
covet no man’s property; we don’t want to enslave or control anybody 
else. But we are going to live that way. 

Then, with that, we make those firm connections with those people 
whose products and whose raw materials we must have if we are 
going to continue to live a free competitive people as we have in the 
past. 

I believe, in short, and I hate to be making a speech here, Senator, 
I assure you of that, that we have just got to prove ourselves worthy 
of our own history. 

Senator Tosry. God bless you! 

A comment, not a question. Up in New Hampshire we had a man 
named Gen. John Starke, whose statue is here in the Capitol. He 
made a statement which is the motto of our State. He said, “Live free 
or die.” That is the answer of the American people. 

General EtsENuower. I think it is the answer that the race has got 
to give now. I think the whole race of which we are a part has to 
give that answer, and we have to make them all see it. Nationalism, 
which has achieved so much for us at times, has also erected bars 
against this community of interest, this unity of spirit that we must 
achieve among 12 nations if we are going to be successful. 

Senator Toney. Thank you, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Senator Sparkman? 

Senator SpaAaRKMAN, I have three very brief questions, because it is 
getting late and I have enjoyed tremendously the things that you 
have told us. 


RUSSIA’S HOLD ON HER SATELLITES 


You said, in the case of war there would be some hope that Russia 
would not be able to hold on to the border states, that you did not 
believe she had been able to digest them. Were you referring merely 
to the Baltic States, or did you also include the satellites ? 

General Etsennower. I] meant, Senator Sparkman, that if a war 
finally becomes one of attrition, when you begin to have to put the 
pressure on your own people under a dictatorship to perform, I think 
the dissident elements all the way from the Balkans right up to the 
Baltic will rise. 
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What I mean is this: Those people are not ruled by majorities and 
by majorities adhering to the Soviet line. They have been taken over 
and they will be, before a war of attrition is over, a source of weakness. 
I think it extends from the North Sea right down to the Mediterra- 
nean. 


IF WE SHOULD LOSE EUROPE 


Senator SparKMan. Assuming that Russia could get control of 
Western Europe and of all of that productive capacity, and could 
organize that and utilize it for her own benefit, could we still win a 
war? 

General E1tsenunower. As I said this morning, you are now shifting 
a balance of power to them that becomes very critical, almost pre- 
ponderant. 

Senator SparKMAN. In other words, Western Europe is the critica] 
point. 

General E1seEnnower, It is critical in that way, and as I say, its re 
lationship to these areas from which we get our manganese and tin 
and so on. 

Again, look: J bitterly op pose these people who try to work us 
into hysteria of fear in reasoning this thing. No man ever thought 
clearly when he was scared to death. The staff officer you have to 
throw out is the man who comes in and says, “My god, you're licked. 
Let’s run.” 

We must not underestimate our own strength and we must not 
minimize the problems the Russian has in attempting to tear after us 
full scale globally. Let’s think clearly and not forget our own 
strength, but let’s look possibility in the face and do what we have 
to do. 

Senator SparkMAN. I personally have confidence in this plan. 

General Eisenunower. I say this: I have confidence that we still 
can achieve the unity in the free world that will make us secure if we 
will all work. I personally believe the United States, acquainted 
with this job, is going to per form miracles, as it has in the past. Now 
I believe that there is a growing awareness on the part of others; first, 
that they must cling with us; secondly, that with us they can make 
a success of it. 

But when you say you have confidence in the plan, I say this: I have 
this much confidence, that 1 am willing to devote the rest of my life 
to try to make it work. 

Senator SparKMAN. It is the best thing you see in the cards today ¢ 

General Eisenuower. I see no better plan. 

The CuarrmMan. Senator Kefauver ? 

Senator Keravuver. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


POWERS AND FUNCTIONS OF NATO 


General Eisenhower, I know you have a tremendous job largely of 
building the military strength. It is true, as you said, that foil ary, 
polities, and other things are inextricably interwoven. What I have 
been worried about is, over a long pull, there is the civil administra. 
tion back of the military operations in the other nations associated 
withus. Your boss, I take it, is the 12-headed NATO / 
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General Ersennower. My direct responsibility is to the standing 
group, which is the Executive Group for the Defense Chiefs of Staff 
Committee, and they in turn are responsible to a number of com- 
mittees. 

Senator Keravuver. It seems to me it is awfully diffused as to how 
you are going to get political decisions made. 1 guess your funda- 
mental and basic boss is the 12-man committee of which Iceland has 
the same vote as the United States. Do you think there is a danger 
in that situation, and that we ought to try to find some means of hav- 
ing direction that will be more in proportion to the effort that is being 
put forward by the various nations ¢ 

General E1sennower. Of course, when you come to the political 
leadership, for example, L suppose you are thinking of oe like 
this: establishing and announcing the political objectives of a war. 
Well, that kind of thing does not demand an answer today, you see. 

Senator Krrauver. It seems to me that we are delegating to peo- 
ple, and we don’t know exactly who they are, the right to make political 
decisions which will guide you in what you do. I don’t know, and the 
average American doesn’t know, who the members of these various 
councils are, or how you get up the ladder to where you reach a politi- 
eal decision. 

In other words, supposing Russia moved into Yugoslavia. Who 
makes the political decision as to whether this army that I think you 
and you alone are the best man to get together is going to be used ? 

General Eisennower. Well, sir, there the system you have set up 
might move too slowly to be really effective, depending upon the action 
they decide to take, and I am not sure how you could do that, because 
so long as nations do exist we do acknowledge equality, let’s say, in 
cert: iin lines, even if the contributions of force are not equal. I 
don’t know—I really don’t—how you will solve that in trying to work 
down to, let us say, a group that represents the major elements, the 
major force, the major nations committed, and how they could make 
a decision that would be effective and controlling. I don’t think I 
would ever try to guess at that. 

Senator Keravver. And that they would have some say-so in pro- 
portion to what they were putting forward. 

General ErseNnowrer. A representative amount according to 
strength. 

Senator Krravuver. Do you think that is important for us to go into 
and try to get it on a better basis? 

General Eisennower. | had not thought of it before, but I would 
certainly take a look at it and decide if there was anything to be done. 


MUTUAL CONFIDENCE IS NECESSARY 


Actually, of course, we know this. In a coalition, when the going 
vets tough, every army, every force, responds to the orders of its own 
nation, and if you get a really successful allied force there is only 
one thing that does it. All the treaties you can write, all the treaties 

you put down on paper, don’t help. There has to be confidence. 
There has to be confidence among those governments; there has to 
be the confidence they have in the organizations they set up, and 
specifically and most important in the commander that is doing it. 
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I have told you gentlemen, I suppose, many times about the time 

of the invasion of Overlord. The heads of the British Government 
came to me and said, “You have no British officer in your command, 

including the highest, that is not there by your choice. If he is there 
it is because you want him, because any man you don’t want is gone.” 

When you have achieved and finally arrived at that degree of 
confidence among governments in their headquarters, the thing is 
rather successful. But you cannot write it in a bond to make it work, 
because any sovereign power can pull out at any moment if it wants 
to if confidence does not exist. 

The CuairMan. Senator Gillette? 

Senator Gittetre. I have several questions I should like to ask, but 
the general has been subjected to almost 2 hours and a half of intensive 
interrogation, and I want to thank him and withhold my questions. 

The CuarrmMan. That is a very laudable purpose. 

Senator anne d 

Senator Hunt. My lg ugue across the table has set a very excellent 
example. I will follow 

The CHairMANn. Sen: m8 Stennis ? 

Senator STENNis. Mr. Chairman, my questions have been answered. 
Thank you. 

The Cuamman. Gentlemen, we have the honor to have as one of 
our guests today the minority leader, Mr. Wherry. His resolution 
is pending before this committee, and of course the testimony of 
General Eisenhower will be related somewhat to that. 

lL want to extend to Senator Wherry the opportunity to make a 
statement or to ask questions if he desires. 

Senator Wuerry. Mr. Chairman, I thank you very much for invit- 
ing me. I didn’t intend to make a statement on the resolution. I 
know that the hour is late. I would like another time to do that, if 
it is possible. 

I am not a member of the committee, and I feel it would be an 
imposition to ask questions of General Eisenhower and General 
Gruenther. I would like to direct three questions, and they can an- 
swer them individually or write me a letter. 


NATURE OF THE PROGRAM 


I am at a loss yet to understand just what your program is. You 
talk about “this program.” What is it? 

General Ersennower. I don’t think I have used that word. 

Senator Wuerry. Maybe somebody else used it. 

Under what authority are you operating? I read in the papers 
that General Eisenhower was going to Paris to set up headquarters, 
and that he was going to have 2,500 people working for him and he 
was going to ask for $65,000,000. I read that in the newspaper. 

General Eisennowrr. I didn’t. 

Senator Wuerry. I did. 

What I mean is, is this Committee operating under article 9 of 
the Atlantic Treaty going to bring a program to the Congress that 
we will discuss and approve, or has something already been done where 
there is a program, and now we are going to appropriate for it. Do 
you see what I mean ? 
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General Etsennower. Senator, I would be delighted if you would 
put that specific question to me, because I am just not prepared. So 
far as I know, there is no agreed-upon program by anybody. As I 
understand it, and I am speaking only from understanding, there was 
a unanimous request made on the President of the United States by 
the several countries of NATO that I act as their supreme commander 
for the forces allotted to my command, and the President called me 
down and gave me that assignment. 

Senator Wuerry. My feeling is, if that is being proposed under 
article LX of the Treaty, it is very proper and it should be done, but 
that leads me to the second question that I would like to have you 
answer. If you are operating under that article, will there be recom- 
mendations made to the Congress and referred to the proper legislative 
committees so that the Congress will determine that policy? That is 
the second question. 

Now, the third one is this: You made a statement a while ago, and 
believe me I said it publicly once and I will say it again, if there are 
two men to go to Europe to do this job, I can think of no men that 
I have more faith in, nor would I feel better about their going there, 
than General Eisenhower and General Gruenther. I have made that 
statement, and I want you to believe me sincerely. 


HOW MANY TROOPS WILL WE HAVE TO SEND? 


You made the statement that it would be very difficult to deter- 
mine, once we went into this—I thought you said “program,” but 
whatever it was—might have to happen as you went along. In other 
words, say we finally would adopt, and it would become the policy 
of Congress, to furnish units that would be transfererd over there. T 
understood you to say that developments of what might happen 
might be brought into force as to whether you would have to increase 
the number of divisions or units. 

General Eisennower. I said this: that what we were trying to 
do was to build up toward that point where Europe, with its own 
manpower and its own equipment, could provide for the great major 
question. 

Now, I say that while we are going forward to that, it would be 
difficult indeed to say that this year there ought to be X divisions 
or Y divisions. I don’t see at this moment how you could project 
that. 

Senator Wnuerry. In other words, it would be most difficult for 
the Congress or whoever is going to determine the policy to say that 
you could limit what is required over there at a certain number of 
divisions. 

General Etsennower. I certainly wouldn’t want to put it in arith- 
metical figures. I do think that the Congress of the United States 
ought to see a respectable, reasonable approach, and the second they 
see anything to be, let’s say, cockeyed and crazy, to get into the 
thing with both feet. 

Senator Wnerry. No matter what it takes to start, if we go in we 
ought to see it through, and the American people ought to be advised 
of that decision. 

General Ersennower. So long as it is showing the kind of progress 
you demand not only from ourselves but from all the countries. 
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Senator Wuerry. You can answer these, if you care to, any way 
you want to, by letter or otherwise. 

The last is this: Is it contemplated in the talks with these nations 
over there that we furnish the money, or a certain percentage, in arm- 
ing them or equipping them, or whatever aid they might get through 
the determination of the policy? Do you see what I mean? 

General EiseNHoweER, As a matter of fact I am not aware, Senator 
Wherry, of the exact terms of that treaty and how we expect to do 
it. I do know this: In spite of the things I have said, I have gone to 
every capital in Kurope and said, “U *nless you produce so much, 
look out.” I have talked to them seriously. But when I come 
here I say to you I don’t know how, at this moment, to give you 
ratios of performance in money, in men, or in units. But I would 
say that I believe the staff that I can collect, the people with whom 
I will be associated in ECA and all the rest, are sufficiently experienced 
to be able to come back and say, “We believe these countries are doing 
their very utmost.” That is what I believe I can say to you. 

Senator Wuerry. And if that is done we should continue; but if 
it is not done—— 

General E1rsennowenr. If it is not done, sir, I will come, and should 
I have to come and say that, I think I will have placed in your hands 
the gravest problem that the Congress of the United States will ever 
have to face. 

Senator WHerry. And as of tonight you know of no commitments 
that have to be determined when the program is submitted ? 

General E1iseENnower. None at all. 

Senator Wuerry. I thank the chairman for the opportunity of 
being here. 

The Cuatrman. Is there anything else to come before the com- 
mittee? General, we are very grateful to you for this very illuminat- 
ing and frank discussion of all these problems. 

Senator Sarronsraxu. Is it in order that we make a motion that we 
thank General Eisenhower for his very full and frank discussion, 
that we wish him the best of luck whether he goes back as the presi- 
dent of Columbia University or whether he continues in Europe? 

Senator Witey. Or on any other job. 

Senator Futsricut. I second the motion. 

The CHarrman. Let’s modify the motion and leave out Columbia 
University, and thank him for his appearance and his testimony. 

Senator SALtonsTaLL. I make that motion. 

Senator Futsrieut. I second the motion. 

The Cramman. All in favor of the motion say “aye”; opposed, 
“no.” It is unanimously adopted, General. We are very grateful 
to you and greatly appreciate your testimony. We think it will be of 
great use. 

General E1sennower. I am grateful for the consideration shown 
me, and certainly for the great compliment of the resolution. I have 
never had that happen to me before. 

The Cuatmrman. No other matter coming before the joint committee, 
we stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 5 p. m., the hearing was adjourned.) 
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ASSIGNMENT OF GROUND FORCES OF THE UNITED 
STATES TO DUTY IN THE EUROPEAN AREA 


2. STATEMENTS BY ADMINISTRATION WITNESSES 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1950 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
COMMITTEE ON THE ARMED SERVICES, 
Wash ington, dD. C. 


The joint session of the Committee on Foreign Relations with the 
Committee on the Armed Services, held in room 318, Senate Office 
Building, met at 10 a. m., Senator Tom Connally (chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations) presiding. 

Present from the Committee on Foreign Relations: Senators Con- 
nally (chairman), George, Green, Sparkman, Gillette, Wiley, Smith 
of New Jersey, Lodge, and Tobey. 

Present from the Armed Services Committee: Senators Russell 
(chairman), Chapman, Johnson of Texas, Hunt, Stennis, Saltonstall, 
Morse, Knowland, and Cain. 

The CuatrmMan. Let us have order in the committee, please. 

This is a session of a joint committee of the Senate Committees on 
Foreign Relations and Armed Services. 

Senator Russell of Georgia is chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, and he very graciously made a motion that the senior Senator 
from Texas be elected chairman of the joint committee for the purpose 
of these hearings. I want to express my appreciation to the Senator. 

For obvious reasons, the Senator will participate in the question- 
ing from time to time. 

I want to say to the members of the joint committee that we have 
had difficulty about the seating arrangements because of the seniority 
rules and the two committees. The staff has not atte mpted to assign 
any particular seats to members, and they are free to sit wherever 
they choose. However, we will undertake in the questioning period 
to recognize members of the committee according to their rank insofar 
as possible. 

Before we begin, of course, with our questions, I want to urge that 
since we have such a large number of members of the two committees 
we are going to be crowded for time, and I hope that Senators in ask- 
ing their questions will speed things along as much as possible. 


THE WHERRY RESOLUTION 


As you have been advised, no doubt, in the press, this joint com- 
mittee has before it Senate Resolution 8, which I will read: 
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Resolved, That the Committee on Armed Services and the Committee on 
Foreign Relations are authorized and directed to meet jointly to consider and 
report recommendations on whether or not the Senate should declare it to be 
the sense of the Senate that no ground forces of the United States should be 
assigned to duty in the European area for the purposes of the North Atlantic 
Treaty pending the adoption of a policy with respect thereto by the Congress. 
Such report, which shall be approved by a majority of the combined membership 
of the Committee on Armed Services, and the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
shall be limited to the subject matter of this resolution, and shall not contain 
any recommendation on any matter which is not germane thereto, or which is 
in substantial contravention thereof, or any recommendation either approving 
or disapproving the assignment of ground forces of the United States to duty 
in the European area for the purposes of the North Atlantic Treaty, and to be 
made on on before February 2, 1951. 

That part of the resolution, of course, is vacated by the lapse of time. 

The resolution at the proper time will be open to vote, amendment, 
or substitution, and all the regular proceedings in a legislative process. 

Senator Russell, do you have any comments to make at this time? 

Senator Russety. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I do not believe I 
have any comment at this time. We are assembled here primarily to 
hear the witnesses, and I will undoubtedly have some questions to ask 
during that period. 

The Carman. We have the honor and pleasure of having with us 
this morning General Marshall, Secretary of Defense. I assume, 
General Marshall, that from the reading of the resolution and from 
your prior knowledge you are familiar with the content and the 
purposes of the resolution; so, as chief of the military forces of the 
United States, we have invited you to be here to testify on this 
resolution. 


General, we are glad for you to proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE C. MARSHALL, SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE 


Secretary Marsuaty, Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement 


to read, and I will then try to answer the questions that you may see 
fit to ask me. 


The CuairMan. Very well. 

During this hearing, I hope everyone will be quiet and preserve 
order. It is the only way we can transact business. We cannot run a 
horse show here. 

Secretary MarsHay. In regard to the question under consideration 
this morning, it seems to me that fund: amentally the real issue is what 
should we do, the United States, in our own self-interest as a nation. 

Whatever we do in the way of giving military assistance to Western 
Surope naturally requires the wholehearted support of the Nation. 
The trouble seems to be somewhat a state of confusion in the public 
mind, and for evident reasons, as to just what the situation is and, 
more specifically, what are the military necessities. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NORTH ATLANTIC DEFENSE 


In one sense, this is not a new issue for you gentlemen to be dis- 
cussing in this room, because many of you considered much the same 
issue when the Senate Foreign Relations Committee was consideri ing 
the Vandenberg resolution, S. R. 239, of the Eightieth Congress. 
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Much the same issue also was before you a few months earlier when 
I was called to testify here in support of the European recovery 
program. 

The action of the Senate in 1949 when it voted 82 to 13 in favor of 
the North Atlantic Treaty, and then 55 to 24 in favor of the military- 
aid program was, I took it to be, a confirmation of the view that the 
independence of the North Atlantic community of nations was of vital 
importance not only to the further development of free and democratic 
governments but also to the security of this country. To be more 
specific, in enacting the military-aid program, your committee added 
to the basic legislation a requirement ee the bulk of the funds to 

carry out the program would not be available until there had been 
prepared and then approved by the Dionitert integrated plans for the 
defense of the North Atlantic area 

Since then there have been five , meetings of the Defense Ministers 
of the North Atlantic Treaty nations, at the fourth of which I pre- 
sided. In addition, there have been numerous meetings of the Military 
Committee in which General Bradley represented the United States 
and a number of meetings of the North Atlantic Council at which 
the Secretary of State represented the United States. Further, the 
Standing Group, consisting of one representative from the United 
Kingdom, one from France, and one from the United States—General 
Bradley representing this country—has been in almost daily session. 

Out of all these meetings has emerged, as Congress expressly stip- 
ulated, a plan for the integrated defense of the North Atlantic area 
a plan which will succeed or will fail, depending upon two funda- 
mental factors: First, the support which it receives from this country 
and the other nations associated with us; and, second, the ability with 
which it is carried out by General Eisenhower and the staff he is now 
assembling. Regarding the second point, I am sure I am right in 
the belief that none of you have any misgivings. It is the first point 
to which your deliberations here appear to be addressed. 


HOW CAN NORTH ATLANTIC COMMUNITY BEST BE PROTECTED ? 


Please permit me to state the issue as I see it, in a rather different 
form. I assume that no one will differ from my belief that the United 
States will be safer—that is, more secure—if governments friendly 
to the United States are in power throughout the North Atlantic com- 
munity. If this is correct, the question then resolves itself into the 
problem of how the nations of the North Atlantic community can best 
protect their independence. This is the problem to which all of our 
discussions under that treaty have been addressed. 

In my opinion, the course outlined by our planning is the logical 
one. We are building up in the United States and in each of the 
nations of the North Atlantic community stronger armed forces. We 
are not building up these stronger forces for any aggressive purpose, 
but in order to enable us to defend ourselves if we should be attacked. 
Also, our aim is primarily to deter aggression if that be possible and 
to defeat aggression if, in spite of all our efforts, the actions of the 
Soviet Union or its satellites should precipitate another world war. 

Fundamental to all of our efforts in this regard is the immediate 
start toward the creation in western Europe of strong and integrated 
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foreces—land, sea, and air—in such proportions to one another as 
appears reasonable and practicable. 


UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTION TO INTEGRATED FORCES IN EUROPE 


As General Eisenhower pointed out in his recent testimony here, 

the United States forces will constitute only a minor portion of these 
proposed integrated forees—the major portion being furnished by the 
western European nations. This is particularly true in the matter 
of ground forces. Because of the great amount of discussion which 
has been centered on the subject of ground forces, I have obtained the 
express permission of the President to discuss with you the specific 
strength of the ground forces which the United States has planned to 
maintain in Europe in the present emergency. 
_ I take this step reluctantly because of the security considerations 
involved, but I have reached the conclusion that there is a greater 
peril to our security through weakening the morale of our allies by 
a debate based upon uncertainties than there can possibly be through 
the public disclosure of our planned-strength figures. 

[ will reread that paragraph: I take this step reluctantly because 
of the security considerations involved, but I have reached the con- 
clusion that there is a greater peril to our security through weakening 
the morale of our allies by a debate based upon uncertainties than 
there can possibly be through the public disclosure of our planned 
strength figures. 


SIX UNITED STATES DIVISIONS TO BE IN EUROPE 


To be specific, the Joint Chiefs of Staff have recommended to me, 
and I have so recommended to the President—and the President has 
approved—a policy with respect to our forces in Europe which looks 
to the maintenance by us, in Europe, of approximately six divisions 
of ground forces. 

We already have there, on occupation duty, about two divisions of 
ground forces. Our plans, based on the recommendation of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, therefore contemplate sending four additional divi- 
sions to Europe. 

While this number does not appear to represent in pure fighting 
strength a large contribution to the immediate defensive strength of 
Western Europe, it does represent a small Army unit of high efficiency, 
and we believe a tremendous morale contribution to the effectiveness 
and build-up of the projected ground forces the North Atlantic Treaty 
nations are undertaking to develop under General Eisenhower’s direc- 
tion and command. 


OUR FRIENDS MUST CONTRIBUTE FULLY 


As President Truman pointed out in his announcement on Sep- 
tember 9, 1950— 

The basic element in the implementation of this decision is the degree to which 
our friends match our actions in this regard. Firm programs for the develop- 
ment of their forces will be expected to keep full step with dispatch of additional 
United States forces to Europe. 

General Eisenhower outlined to you the responsibility which he 
possesses, and which he intends to exercise, to assure that all members 
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of the North Atlantic Treaty contribute the maximum amount of 
strength which their geographic, economic, and manpower situations 
permit. In the kep position to which he has been named at the request 
o fthe nations which make up the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
General Eisenhower will be in a position to insist that all members of 
the North Atlantic Treaty play their full parts in this vital 
undertaking. 


AMERICAN AIR AND NAVAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Proportionately, the American contribution will be greater in air 
and in naval forces than in ground forces, for the greater strength 
of the United States is in the air and on the sea. Proportionately also, 
our contribution will be greater in the production of munitions than in 
the provision of manpower, for the industrial capacity of the United 
States is the greatest of any of the member nations of the North 
Atlantic Treaty. 

In all that we are doing, as just outlined, we are specifically carry- 
ing out the instructions of the Congress with respect to the prepara 
tion, and the approval by the President, of integrated plans for the 
defense of the North Atlantic area. As a result of the various steps 
outlined earlier these plans are now well advanced, and General] 
Kisenhower as you know, has assumed supreme command. 


FREEDOM OF ACTION FOR GENERAL EISENTIOWER 


In order for him to sueceed in this most difficult and eriti 
assignments, it is essential that he hot be deprive l of that freedom ot 
action which is so necessary to a military commander. I realize, of 
course, that whe never this issue of flexibility isra ised, some people will 
say, “If the fighting starts in Europe, the military commanders will 
be given complete freedom of action.” 

But what we want above e verything else is something infinitely more 
important—namely, a certain freedom of action to establish a deterrent 
against the development of a general war. 

Moving in an international setting in a military way is at best 
fraught with many and often great difliculties. We had them 
throughout the last world war but we successfully overcame the 
problems and proceeded to a victorious conclusion of the war. In 
this situation though, we have a far more delicate and more dangerous 
situation to deal with. ‘The most important, the greatest factor in the 
creation of military strength for Western Europe in my opinion is 
to build up morale—of the will to defend—the determinat ion to fi olt 
if that be necessary. .And because of the events of the past few years 
and the increasing threat presented by the Soviet Union, we have a1 
exceedingly diflic ult situation with which to deal, in the w: ay of pre] 
arations which we hope will enable us to avoid war and will help us to 
take the necessary action if war is thrust upon us. Under these eo: 
ditions, having in mind the various measures which have been take 
by the Senate in regard to the North Atlantic community, the fewe: 
limitations you impose upon the Milit: ary Establishment the better 
off we will be. And, incidentally, I would say. gentlemen, that i 
is not a question today of having large bodies of troops ready to mare] 
down to the docks and embark for Europe. Our problem is the crea 
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tion of troops. The limiting factor today, by far the most critical 
tactor, is the long time yet required to do this. 

Those of you who are members of the Armed Services Committee 
have been addressing yourselves to this problem for many weeks and 
I will therefore not repeat here what we are doing to achieve this 
build-up as rapidly as possible. 

The Cuatmrman. Thank you very much, General. 


CONGRESSIONAL CONTROL OVER MILITARY FORCES 


General, I will ask you a few questions. If this resolution before 
us were adopted and essentially the control of our troops under the 
North Atlantic Treaty were turned over to Congress, would it not 
result in our enemy, if war did come, knowing everything about the 
plans from time to time as they were determined by the Congress? 
W ould it not reveal that to them? 

Secretary Marsuanui. I would think so; yes, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. And that would not be to our advantage, would it? 

Secretary Marsnarti. Not very much, Senator. We labor continu- 
ally in their knowing practically everything about us and we knowing 
practically nothing, certainly very little about them, their plans and 
de ‘velopments. 

The Cmairman. Is it not true that in the Revolutionary War Gen- 
eral Washington was hampered a great deal by the congressional 
committees undertaking to dictate to him how to run the war and 
how to fight and so forth and so on? 

Secretary Marsuan. That is the impression I got from my history, 
but I would be rather guarded about expanding on it here. 

Senator Witry. You were not there, were you, General ? 

The Caiman. He was there in the books. 

Is that not also true under the Articles of Confederation, before 
the Constitution was adopted, that there was confusion and uproar 
and political speeches in the Senate? There was no Senate, but they 
made one for that purpose. 


UNITED STATES TROOPS AND EUROPEAN MORALE ‘ 

So you feel, as I understand your testimony, that our own national 
security, the United States security, our own national security, would 
= immeasurably increased and strengthened if Western Europe can 
be adequately armed and our troops be included in that program ; is 
that correct ? 

Secretary Marswati. Yes. I would elaborate a little on that. 

As I said in my prepared statement, morale right now is the greatest 
factor. The time element is a deadly important factor, and our 
position of security will be proportion: ately increased by what we do 
to build up the morale and the military strength of Western Europe 
and the speed with which we do it. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, General, very much for that statement. 

[If this matter were left to Congress to pass a resolution every 
little while sbout what we are doing with regard to the North At- 
lantic Treaty, would it not necessarily bring about division in the 
Senate and the House? 

Secretary MarsHatu. I would assume so, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. Would or would that not weaken the security and 
lower the morale of Western Europe—the uncertainty and confusion 
about what we might do? 

Secretary Marsuauyu. I think it would, sir. 

The Cuairman. You think it would? You mentioned in your 
prepared statement that General Eisenhower as Supreme Commander 
of Western European Forces would have constantly to insist on each 
nation in the treaty doing its part, to come forward with adequate 
forces to fulfill its obligations. Is that correct / 

Secretary MARSHALL. Yes, sir. He can bring the issue to a head 
right on the ground with the people concerned. 

The CuarrMan. He can talk plainly to them and get results; is 
that not so? 

Secretary MarsHaun. Yes, sir 

The CuarrmMan. Senator Wiley? 

I want to warn again that we are going to have to be as brief 
as we can with these questions because there are so many Members 
of the two bodies that will want to ask questions. 

Senator Winey. I will try to respect that warning, Mr. Chairman, 
but [ think that we want to also make sure that we get the information. 

The CHarrMAN. Certainly. 

Senator Witey. General, this resolution, as I understand it, sug- 
gests to this committee that we take action and report back to the 
Congress our conclusions in relation to what policy should be adopted 
concerning ground forces that might or might not go to Europe under 
the North Atlantic Treaty. 

General, we are still at war, aren’t we? 

Secretary Marsuauy. | think technically, yes, sir. 


TROOPS TO MAINTAIN AIR BASES NOT INCLUDED IN WILERRY RESOLUTION 


Senator Winey. So this would not have anything to do with the 
sending of forces by the Executive in the oce upation zones or in rela- 
tion to the Second World War. This resolution, I understand, only 
limits the authority to send troops under the North Atlantic Treaty. 

Now, as you understand the legislation, it has no application what 
ever to the ground forces necessary to maintain air forces. 

Secretary Marsnatyt. Would you repeat that, please ? 

Senator Witry. The object of this resolution would not be to limit 
the ground forces that are necessary in air operations, like in taking 
care of airfields ? 

Secretary Marsnauu. I assumed that was the intention of the 
resolution. 

Senator Winry. As a matter of fact, we are constantly sending 
ground forces, replacements, are we not, to different places in Europe ? 

Secretary MarsHa.i, Yes, sir. We sent just the other day, I think, 
2.000 antiaircraft men. 

Senator Winery. Yes. And we are also building airfields around 
the perimeter of Russia, or getting interested in doing it. That is 
common knowledge, is it not ? 

Secretary MarsHati. We are establishing air bases in a good many 
places in the world. 

Senator Witey. And ground forces necessarily will have to occupy 
those ? 
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Secretary MarsHAtu. For the servicing, yes. 

Senator Winey. Yes. 

Secretary MarsHauty. To what extent we build up the defenses is 
another matter. 


MILITARY AID AND MISSIONS OUTSIDE NORTH ATLANTIC AREA 


Senator Witry. Then we have what you mentioned, this matter of 
military aid. The program laid out by Congress that you mentioned 
involves also sending a certain number of forces, does it not, outside 
of the so-called North Atlantic Treaty area ¢ 

Secretary Marsway. Military aid and matériel, you are referring 
to now ¢ 

Senator Witry. Yes. 

Secretary Marsnaxiu, It probably involves the sending over of a 
training cadre to teach the employment of this new matériel where 
it is particularly American, although that would involve a very small 
matter. 

JOINT MANEUVERS 


Senator Witry. And we are constantly lining up with the British 
Navy, are we not, in maneuvers, and joing up in what you might 

call practice with them to see how we can collaborate together ? 

Secretary MarsHauy. I can answer that, Senator, by saying that 
we have been planning among the North Atlantic Treaty Nations a co- 
ordination of our naval procedure in the Atlantic and Mediterranean. 

Senator Wiiry. In the Mediterranean and the Atlantic, and they 
have also joined up with our forces in the Pacific, too, some of the 
British ships? 

Secretary Marswaty. They are over there in action daily. 

Senator Winey. This resolution would not want to limit that what- 
ever. It just has North Atlantic Treaty jurisdiction. Is that the way 
you understand it ? 

Secretary MarsHatu. Yes, sir; but I do not know just where you 
would draw the legal line. 

Senator Wiiey. And I don’t think anyone else does. That is what 
I am getting at. 

REPLACEMENT OF TROOPS IN GERMANY 


What substitutions have been going on up in Germany under the 
occupation zone? We have troops « ‘coming and going there, too, don’t 
we ¢ 

Secretary MarsHatu. In the way of replacements, yes, sir. 

Senator Winey. And we also have a continual supply of muni- 
tions, armaments, more and more air facilities / 

Secretary Marswaun. Yes, sir; I think that is correct. 

Senator Winery. I think that is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator George / 

Senator Grorce. No questions. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Russell? 

Senator Russet. Mr. Secretary, I wish first to commend you on 
your very forthright statement. I think it isa very significant thing 
in today’s world when the Secret: iry of Defense of a great Nation suc h 
as ours will come out and tell the entire world just exactly what our 
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plans are. I hope that it will all be for the best. It is a great 
departure from anything that we have known before for you to state 
here in the presence of the representatives of the press and radio 
and several hundred citizens—or at least we take them to be citizens; 
all might not be; some of them might be representatives of foreign 
powers—just exactly what we plan to do. We plan to send six 
divisions to Europe to implement the North Atlantic Pact. 

I think that had that announcement been made some time ago, 
this whole proposition might have been somewhat circumscribed and 
limited. I have heard a great many suggestions of quotas and ratios 
and percentages, but I think the six divisions would fall within any 
quota or ratio or percentage that I have heard suggested, so appare ntl} 
we do not plan to station the entire army we contemplate raising under 
the North Atlantic Pact. 


SIX UNITED STATES DIVISIONS WILL BE THE KEYSTONE IN EUROPI 


Now you state, and I think very correctly, that the most important 
thing concerning Western Europe is the question of morale, not only 
for all of the nations in the North Atlantic Pact but in this country. 
Do you think that the sending of as many as six divisions to Europe 
will establish the morale and the will to fight that is essential for the 
defense of Western Europe in case of attack ¢ 

Secretary Marsnmaiyi. Senator Russell, may I put it this way: I 
think if we didn’t do it, it would have a very disastrous effect on 
morale. I think six divisions seems small to those who go into this 
thing arithmetically, but as a matter of fact, six divisions is a small 
army, and it is a hard core. It might not be a oye d entirely as a 
single group. It is a keystone, a very essential unit there, and it is 
significant of our purpose, our intentions, of our w ae to do etek: we 
properly can do for strengthening the defense of Western Europe 
against a possible attack, and to resist that attack should it come. 

It also could be said to be very essential, I think, in the light of 
General Eisenhower's tremendous obligation. He has, T think. beet 
given one of the hardest jobs that has ever been given an American 
citizen, and one of the most critical jobs, and you might say in figur- 
ing on these numbers that we probably started, consciously or un 
consciously, with figuring, “What do we think is the smallest number 
that we could send and still be giving him a reasonable support by 
their presence in Western Europe?” 

I would say that that probably was our mental approach on the 
matter. Of course, we have to consider all our obligations at home 
and abroad, what we would have here, in Panama, Hawaii, Japan, and 
so forth. You are now in the midst of the consideration, your com- 
mittee in particular, of our manpower proposals, which will have a 
tremendous amount to do in building up the units that still have to be 
created to fulfill our plans and meet our obligations. 

Senator Russet. You have had, of course, as broad experience as 
any man in public life in America today, and I assume that you have 
contacts with officials and military officers of those associated with us 
inthe North Atlantic Pact 

Secretary MArsHALL. Yes, sil 
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WILL AND CAPACITY TO RESIST IN EUROPE 


Senator Russet. What is your opinion, Mr. Secretary, of the will of 
those people to resist in the case of aggression against our associates 
in the North Atlantic Treaty ¢ 

Secretary Marswauu. I think that that will to resist can be tre- 
mendously built up in a very short time by the declaration of our 
purpose and our proceeding to carry it out and by General Eisen- 
hower’s personal activities and prestige and known reputation for 
integrity. 

Senator Russet,. You do not, then, think it is a hopeless task to 
defend Western Europe from aggression ? 

Secretary Marsnatu. No, sir; I do not. IT would carry my own 
thoughts back to 1940, which, in many respects looked far, far more 
hopeless than this situation today, and I might say, Senator, that 
reminds me of that old proverb that in order to begin you have to 
commence, or in order to commence you have to begin, whichever it is. 

Senator Witry. Begin the beguine, you were talking about. 

Secretary MarsHatn. Something like that. 

Senator Russert. You mean even with a minor fraction of the 
land forces composed of soldiers of the United States, you believe 
that Western Europe can be defended against aggression if the other 
plans are successful ? 

Secretary Marswain. Yes, sir. There are a great many factors 
involved in that. We have an availability of air which is rapidly in- 
creasing; we have already have a tremendous naval force in being, and 
when we look at the geographical lay-out of the country and have in 
mind our other resources the weakness is not as great as it appears 
arithmetically. Of course, it is very critical at the present moment. 


WISDOM OF LIMITATION ON TROOPS TO EUROPE 


Senator Russeiy. Out of your experience, Mr. Secretary, do you 
think that a successful program can be adopted and implemented in 
Europe for the defense of Western Europe if the Congress undertakes 
to legislate on the degree of assistance that will be atforded by the 
United States in a matter of ratios or percentages or proportions / 

Secretary Marsuatu. I would say that certainly will not help 
matters, especially at the present time, and by the present time I mean 
the remainder of this calendar year. Our great problem is the creation 
of these troops, battle-worthy units. That is the first problem. That 
is the urgent problem. And there is on the other hand the urgency 
to see that we properly equip them. What the great fundamentalities 
are is a matter for you to decide, and eee al questions and 
matters of that sort. On the military side, I always feel that the 
limitations which have been imposed so many times especially in ap- 
propriation bills have acted greatly to our disadvantage, and in a 
way that was not anticipated, not foreseen at all at the time the limita- 
tions were written into the law. The action was taken for one pur- 
pose, and later was found to have had a very broad effect in an emer- 
gency, and to our military disadvantage in facing our enemies. 

Senator Russet. That was one of the things I had in mind. We 
are living in a rather fluid world and there are a great many impon- 
derables involved, and if we were to write a rather hard and fast ratio, 
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certainly it would not contribute anything to the successful defense of 
the free world. 

Secretary Marsuati. And I might add to that, it is no easy matter, 
as I tried to point out in my prepared statement, to proceed on a 12- 
nation basis. That requires a great deal of cooperation, a great deal 
of coordination, and a tremendous amount of good faith, so y anything 
that complicates our problem is magnified in its results because of the 
difficulties of the situation that are inevitable in having a large treaty 
group. 

, POLICY OF ENLIGHTENED SELF-INTEREST 


Senator Russert. You were asked a great number of questions 
about the policy involved and the people being sent abroad now. T[ un- 
derstood son at the outset of your statement to say that we should 
approach this with the idea of enlightened self-interest of these United 
States, this whole problem. 

Secretary MarsHaun. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russert. And I gathered from your statement that you 
think that the policy is somewhat broader than 2,000 antiaircraft 
troops and it involves the enlightened self-interest in this Nation in 
¢ fending the free world wherever it might be attacked, and keeping 

var as far as possible from our own shores. 

Secretary MarsuHauu. Yes, sir. I might say in that connection with 
that, that introduces a good many complications and difficulties in our 
military set-up, our military planning, because our most earnest hope 
is that we will always keep the active trouble, so far as it can be kept, 
across the ocean distant from us; and that, of course, involves a great 
deal of build-up in personnel which would otherwise be unnecessary. 


ROLE OF TURKEY, SPAIN, AND OTHERS 


Senator Russetu. I do not know whether you would care to discuss 
this at this open session or not, Mr. Secretary, but I have brought it up 
at other sessions and I think that it is a tremendously important part 
of this whole program. If we are compelled to fight, we naturally 
want as many people to help us as we can. I think that next to the 
instinct of self-preservation, that is about the second strongest instinct 
we feel. What are your views on agreement with Turkey or with 
Spain, or other nations that might be ina position to contribute sub- 
stantially to the defense of Western Europe ? 

Secretary MaArsHauuL. As to Spain, that is quite a delicate inter- 
national diplomatic question today. For the Defense Department I 
would not care to make any comment at this time. 

Senator Russe.u. I thought perhaps since you have served as See- 
retary of State you would be able to comment from that standpoint. 
We have had the Secretary of State before us and he has re plied that 
there are a good many military questions involved, and vou say itisa 
question of diplomacy. I had thought, perhaps, since you had served 
in both capacities you might give us the answer. 

Secretary Marsnatt. When I walked out of the door of the State 
Department I ceased to be Secretary of State very definitely, and a 
great deal of water has gone over the dam since then. 
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I will make this comment, that any acquisition of battle-worthy 
troops would be tremendously helpful at a time like this. Any aequis!- 
tion of battle-worthy troops would be very helpful at a time like this. 
We have very positive indications of the splendid fighting capacity 
on the part of the Turks, for example, and I think, incidental to this 
comment, that we have gotten a larger return from the amount of 
money that was appropriated tow: ard the rehabilitation of the equip- 
ment of the Turkish Army than for any other measure of a similar 
nature. 

Now we are getting a very positive demonstration of the ftehting 
capacity of the Greeks in Korea. There is no doubt whatever about 
their aggressiveness, their morale, and their dependability. So we 
have gotten a great return out of that action, in addition to sup- 
pressing the Communist guerrilla warfare in Greece that was a very 
dangerous development in that country. 

Senator Russe.y. I do not believe I have any further questions. 
I realize the large committee makes it necessary for us to restrain 
ourselves. 


EFFECT OF UNITED STATES TROOPS ON EUROPEAN MORALE 


The CHatrMan,. General, just one question: Senator Russell asked 
vou about the capacity and willingness of the Western Europeans to 
fight and resist. Would not their morale and their will to fight and 
their determination to resist be greatly influenced by our action, as to 
what we do toward joining them and aiding them in that program / 

Secretary Marsuau. It would be tremendously affected by that, 
Senator, and I think in judging that one has to ‘have in mind that 
anything that is said here, anything that is done here will be inevita- 
bly twisted in every conceivable manner by the Soviet propaganda, | 
the Communist propaganda, in Western Europe, to make it ap ae 
very disheartening, very discouraging, and create a distrust regarding 
us. 

The CHarrMan. Thank you very much. 

I next call on Senator Green. 

Senator Green. No questions. 

The CuamMan. Senator Byrd? 

Senator Byrp. I have several questions. 


INTEGRATION OF UNITED STATES TROOPS WITH THOSE OF OTHER NATIONS 


With respect to the troops that you propose to se nd to Europe, is it 
planned to integrate these troops with the troops of other nations in 
the same units ¢ 

Secretary Marsuan.. They are planned to be part of the integrated 
forces, which is in the general agreement of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

Senator Byrp. Does that mean that in the same units they would 
be with other troops ¢ 

Secretary MarsHaunt. No; not in that measure. A division of one 
country and a division of another country might fight side by side, but 
<o far as it is arrangeable, undoubtedly General Eisenhower would 
have them located with regard to their geographic ‘al origin, the char- 
acter of the country, and the necessities of the partic ular defense of 
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that region. I would say that the probability in American units would 
not get below the Army corps status, and it is conceivable the whole 
of the American unit might be operated as a single army. But that 
would be a matter for General Eisenhower to determine. 

Senator Byrp. They would not be, for instance, in the same com- 
panies ? 

Secretary MarsHaLtnL, Oh, no. I think that probably comes out of 
some of the discussions regarding the rearmament of Germany. 


POSSIBLE NEED TO INCREASE THE SIX DIVISIONS 


Senator Byrp. Under the normal course of events as you now see it, 
how long will it be before we increase the allocation of six divisions 
to Europe? 

Secretary Marsiann. We have no plans for that at all. 

Senator Byrp. Some day that will be necessary ¢ 

Secretary MarsHaut. It depends. If the Lord is good to us and we 
are spared an outbreak in the immediate future of a general war, we 
have a prolonged tension facing us. Just how long each one can judge 
for himself. I would say possibly it is almost a decade, and how long 
we would keep those troops, what the necessity for building up those 
troops would be, I cannot say. It is conceivable that we might feel 
more secure at a certain stage and withdraw a division or something 
of that sort, but other measures might be undertaken. 

The build-up of strength m Europe, of course, looks from our point 
of view to be a question of their getting to the point where they can 
be relatively self-sustaining, but that is quite a way off. 

Senator Byrp. I have been told by a very high military authority 
that a minimum of 2 to 3 million trained ground troops combined with 
Air and Navy would be necessary to be effective in resistance of 
Russia. Iam not speaking of our troops but the combined forces. 

Secretary MarsHauy. I would say to that that you would have to 
have so many qualifications as to time and other factors that it would be 
a highly hy pothetie al question. We have no plans for additional units 
at the present time. 

Senator Byrp. It occurred to me that our contribution of 150,000 
ground troops to the combined number of troops necessary to the 
defense of Europe would perhaps ultimately have to be greatly 
increased. 

Secretary Marsnauyu. Of course, six divisions involves other troops. 
It involves antiaircraft troops; it involves certain supporting troops 
of the corps nature, but the divisional basis is the one which seems to 
appeal to everybody as a unit of measure, although it is rather poor 
in some respects. Our present manpower proposal to the Congress 
involves slightly less than a million and a half men for the ground 
forces. I think it is 1,410,000, something like that; eight hundred and 
some thousand for the Navy, and one million about fifty thousand 
for the Air. I believe Senator Johnson can give you more exact 
figures. 

Out of that must come all the occupation forces, those in Korea, 
Japan, Europe, Austria, Trieste, Panama, Hawaii, and in this coun- 
try, and all the training groups, and the overhead in the training is 
necessarily large. So all that comes out of that 1,450,000 so far as 
ground troops are concerned. 
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Senator Byrp. You feel that under the present status of the Na- 
tion’s affairs this allocation of six divisions would be suflicient, say, 
for a year? 

Secretary Marsuauu. If the situation does not grow more serious, 
and there are other factors to be considered in so many places, Sen- 
ator, that I just can’t answer that offhand. It isn’t possible to say 
positively this, or positively that, because we are in a position where 
the enemy may use troops at any moment, and what we have to do is 
best conserve our interests and see that what we have is used to the 
best advantage and not to our endangerment. 

Senator Byrp. My question is predicated upon the fact that the 
situation will not get worse than it is now. You think there is a 
possibility that it will not be necessary to send more than six divisions 
at any time in the future? 

Secretary MarsHatu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrrp. If the situation stays as it is now, it may not be nec- 
essary to send more than six divisions ? 

Secretary MarsHatu. Well, of course, now, it is extremely critical, 
and my hope is that that crisis feeling, if it tells us anything, will be 
lessened, not by our indifference, growing accustomed to it, but by 
our force that we draw from a number of sources. 


ARMING OF GERMANY 


Senator Byrp. General, here is a question I want to ask you. Is it 
planned at any time in the future to arm the Germans in western 
Germany ¢ 

Secretary Marsuauy. We are considering ways and means toward 
that end; but, as General Eisenhower has said, he must have de »pend- 
able troops, willing to fight—dependable troops, whatever the decision. 

Senator Byrp. I assume you are taking recognition of the fact that 
that may be provocative to war. 

Secretary MarsHauu. I think no more provocative than these other 
measures, 

Senator Byrp. Don’t you think the Russians fear the Germans more 
than any others in Europe as a fighting force ? 

Secretary Marsnaxu. Possibly. I think they have a very healthy 
respect—but I do not want to get into comparisons. 

Senator Byrp. Don’t you think that that might precipitate a feeling 
in Russia that a trained and equipped German army would be a 
threat on her borders? 

Secretary Marsnatr. That has been the general tenor of their 
propaganda and some of their statements. The whole procedure, quite 
evident ly, is to terrorize or intimidate us into doing nothing: and that 
is the fatal course, I think. 

Senator Byrrp. They may look upon it from the standpoint of 
self-preservation, too. 

Secretary Marswauy, A military man would not look at it that way, 
because when you talk about our aggressive action into Russia, that 
is to me just absurd; that is, on the ground, not in the air. 

Senator Byrp. I imagine the arming of the Germans to a very 
effective degree would create some little unreston the part of Russia, 
but that is another matter. 
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NEED FOR CONGRESSIONAL ACTION TO REARM GERMANY 


The next question I want to ask you is: If we do arm the Germans, 
would that require congressional ‘action by reason of the fact that 
they are not a signatory to the Atlantic Charter? 

Secretary Marsuatv. I do not think so, but I am not quite certain 
on that. 


SENDING TROOPS TO EUROPE IN PEACETIME IS NEW DEVELOPMENT 


Senator Byrp. I have another question. Has the United States ever 
before undertaken a program such as we now propose in Europe, 
concentrating troops in time of peace when those troops are not 
required for occupational purposes ¢ 

Secretary Marsuatn. I do not think so. 

Senator Byrp. It is the first time that has been proposed ¢ 

Secretary MarsHatn. Yes, sir. 


PROVOCATIVENESS OF SUCH ACTION 


Senator Byrp. Following that question, we must all perceive the 
fact that this action may be provocative of war or it may prevent it. 
None of us knows. It is a question that no one can answer. 

Secretary Marsuati, That is correct. 


DETERMINATION OF POLICY BY CONGRESS 


Senator Byrp. In considering the momentous consequences of this 
step, and considering the fact that it is only Congress that can 
declare war, should not Congress first approve such a policy that may 
lead to war? 

Secretary Marsuatui. Congress, it seems to me, has already approved 
it in the terms of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

Senator Byrp. The North Atlantic Treaty has been very fully dis- 
cussed that it was not required to send troops except in case of attack, 
Secretary Atcheson made a very clearcut statement to that effect. 

Secretary Marsuaty. I would say that, if the North Atlantic Treaty 
arrangement did not include some such action as that, it is a most 
ineffective instrument, because after you are attacked it is generally 
too late if you have made no preparation. 

Senator Byrn. I only take the interpretation made by Secretary 
Acheson. He did in a letter to me, and in his testimony, make that 
interpretation. 

Secretary Marsuauy. I have not read his testimony. 

Senator Byrp. It would appear to me that the P resident should ask 
the Congress to participate in this critical decision. It is one of the 
most momentous that the country has ever been called upon to make, 
as I see it, with far-reaching and long-reaching consequences that we 
cannot possibly determine at this time. 

Senator Connally asked about this resolution. The resolution says 
that the land troops should not be assigned to duty in the European 
area “for the purposes of the North “Atlantic Tre: aty pending the 
adoption of a policy with respect thereto by Congress.” A policy does 
not mean that it is going to say exactly how many troops are going 
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to be sent at any particular time, but it is the general policy in 
sending troops to Europe and doing something, as you have just said, 
that we have never done before in our history. 

I want to ask you whether you think there is any objection to 
the Congress approving such a policy before it becomes operative? 

Secretary Marsuatu. I would say, Senator, that we are getting 
involved here, so far as I am concerned, in a matter which we will 
say has legal possibilities one way or the other, and it also involves 
the possibility of, in effect, completely canceling out and neutraliz- 
ing the North Atlantic Treaty, and it also naturally involves the 
possibility of such limiting factors that all we do would be ineffective. 
Now we have a great crisis on our hands. 

Senator Byrp. In other words, you do not think Congress should 
have any voice in the question of sending troops ? 

Secretary Marsuanti. You always have a voice, and a very potent 
one, in the appropriations. 

Senator Byrp. What kind of voice do you think Congress should 
have, if it can’t establish a general policy ¢ 

Secretary Marsuauyi. You are putting it on grounds of policy. You 
are getting into a debate which I do not care to carry one side of. 
I am here on the defense matter, and the debate is as between the 
administrative powers of the President and the congressional powers. 
I can talk to you about the military significance, but Iam not briefed 
on that part, Senator. 

Senator Byrp. I understood you were here for the purpose of 
opposing this resolution which is a question of policy. 

Secretary Marsnaui. I am stating the facts as I see them from 
a military point of view. 

Senator Byrp. And you do not care to express yourself as to 
whether or not Congress should have any part in the question of 
formulating a policy to send troops to Europe, something we have 
never done before in the poe ‘of this country anywhere, which 
may be provocative of war or may preserve peace. I hope the latter 
may be more correct, but sactelaly there is a great chance of pro- 
voking war in sending these troops, and especially so in arming the 
Germany, and Congress should act upon such a policy. 

Secretary Marsan. Senator, as I have just said, that is bring- 
ing up a debate between the administrative functions of the Presi- 
dent and the responsibilities of the Congress. So far as the oy 
military factors in this are concerned, I thought that we had : 
treaty which indicated a very definite course and which we had fol- 
lowed very specifically, and which I have stated most of the con- 
clusions very plainly here to the Congress. You might say it is a 
report = what has happened under the treaty which was con- 
firmed by the Senate. To what degree you go beyond that, other 
than your control that you always exercise through appropriations 
I am not the one to say. 

Senator Byrrp. I have no further questions. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you very much. 

Senator Smith? 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Mr. Secretary, I have a few ques- 
tions I would like to ask you. 
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I understand that we are all agreed, probably, that there is no 
question about the power of the President to act under article 5 of 
the North Atlantic Treaty, which provides that an attack upon one 
is an attack on all, because an attack would be an act of war. But 
Senator Byrd has called attention to the fact that under article 5 
we are discussing a totally new policy, a policy of keeping an armed 
force in Europe with which to participate against any possible ag- 
gression. If we start with that assumption, is it necessary, as you 
said earlier in your statement to establish strong popular support 
throughout this country for any such new policy? And, if that is 
true, how can you do it otherwise, without in some way bringing the 
Congress into the deliberations in determining that policy! That 
is what troubles me; and in order to develop that thought further, 
let me suggest this: Obviously, people looking at it from a military 
standpoint want the maximum of flexibility. I agree with you en- 
tirely in that. I have difficulty in finding any limitations which 
can be placed by way of quotas or anything else. There should be 
flexibility; but, if there is flexibility, then the question is: How can 


you get popular support for the decision made? I ask you this ques- 


tion: Wouldn’t it be possible periodically to have the military leader 
ship, like your department and the military groups, appear be 
fore ap propriate committees of this Congress. such as those two 
committees here, and keep u is up to date on exactly what is going 
on, and share with you in developing these continuing policies 4 
Secret matters, of course, would not go to the whole Congress, but 
things that were not secret would go to the whole Congress. 

L am thinking in terms of a flexible plan, yet a plan that would have 
the public feel that their representatives in Congress were being kept 
up to date with what was being planned, what was being developed in 
this European program. 

Secretary Marsuauy. I think that seems to me, from the way you 
state it, a very reasonable proposition, and that is virtually what we 
did during the World War. It got to the point where I would talk 
to all the Members of the Congress sacha in relation to matters so 
far as we could divulge them, and to the committees there was more, 
a great deal of frankness; and to individual leaders of the committees, 
even more so, we went into the very secret matters. 

This meeting here this morning brings the matter to a focus before 
the public, I would assume, and I see no reason why a report should 
not be made. That, I believe, has been the proposal by General 
Eisenhower himself, on his own initiative, so far as he is concerned 
with his Supreme Command functions as the senior American officer 
in Europe. 

So far as I am concerned as Secretary of Defense, I would assume 
I was always under the obligation to answer your questions to the ex- 
tent, of course, that it was possible, meaning only those matters which 
would be very fatal to our interest to publicize. 

Senator Smirit of New Jersey. I understood General Eisenhower 
to take that position. He expected to come back presently to give us 
a résumé of what he found to be the spirit of these countries in Europe 
and their ability to participate. Whether or not we could give pub- 
licity to the entire number of divisions, I don’t know; but it seems to 
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me that our committees here are charged witli the responsibility of 
representing the Congress and representing the people of this country, 
and should be in touch constantly with the policy, and if we could 
have that relationship it would give the public of the United States 
an understanding and responsibility in that policy. 

Secretary Marsuauu. I was going under the assumption that you 
would have it. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. That is what I wanted to bring out. 


ADVANTAGE OF MOBILITY 


Let me ask another question, General. I understand the question 
of mobility is very important in this world situation, with this large 
mass of Russia and with its enormous periphery. Maybe we would 
not want to keep all our troops in one spot in Europe. We might want 
to have them available for other places to operate some where else. 
Wouldn't it seem well worth considering keeping the larger mass of 
our Army in this country, subject. to a quick mobile movement, rather 
than to locate too many of them in any one area / 

Secretary MarsHauiyu. Those very factors have been considered. 


BUILDING OF A LARGE LAND ARMY 


Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I assume you have that in mind. 
Then, is it not important that we have what might be called retaliatory 
power, which would be the deterrent you speak of yourself because 
we could strike suddenly with our Air and Navy in case there was a 
sudden attack? The power of retaliation would be prompt and effec- 
tive, and would not we be in the best possible position to do it with 
our Air and Navy, putting our chief emphasis on those two items, 
rather than putting so much stress on just a large land army ? 

SecreTARY MarsHatu. We have never proposed a large land army. 
As a matter of fact, I think that I have been rather under criticism 
from what I have been told around town and from what I read occa- 
sionally in some of the papers, as not visualizing the situation suf- 
ficiently as to its seriousness and not having asked for more troops 
and material. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Many people are saying to me that 
we are planning to have an enormous land army in Europe. I have 
not heard any of our military men say we are planning any such thing, 
and you are saying today these four additional divisions would be a 
reasonable proportion of whatever that whole army might be, an 
possibly in time we might even reduce that. 

Secretary Marsuatt. I do not want to go off into ramifications, 
and they are endless in this matter, but I would say when you spe: ak 
of mobility, and having a reserve at the point from which you could 
move in whatever direction might be necessary, leads me to add to that 
the fact is what we are trying to do in this manpower bill that is shortly 
coming up to be voted on is a measure to make it possible to so 
strengthen the National Guard that we would have, not necessarily 
on active duty, but readily available, in such shape that it could be 
made readily available, a force which would give us the ground forces 
if we do need very large numbers, and save us if it is ‘made readily 
available from maintaining large standing forces which are so terribly 
expensive. 
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Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I am glad you have made that 
statement, because I think that it will answer the doubts in many 
people’s minds when they say we are going into enormous large armies, 
of five or six million men, and so on, I am convinced the military 
people never intended that at all. I am glad to have you say that. 
I think it is most important. 


POSSIBLE FUTURE REDUCTION IN UNITED STATES FORCE IN EUROPE 


One more question and then I am through. That is this: Isn’t it 
likely that we could develop this aid to the European army along 
the line we developed the Marshall plan, whereby we may start in the 
beginning with a certain number of divisions, and as they get their 
strength built up and we give them munitions and arms, by degrees 
we can withdraw our participation until it might be withdrawn to a 
minimum ¢ 

Secretary Marsuaui. That is what I was trying to explain a few 
minutes ago, because that would be the desirable procedure in the 
matter, if that could be possible. 

Senator Smira of New Jersey. Thank you very much. That is all, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrman. Senator Chapman? 


ADEQUACY OF SIX DIVISIONS 


Senator CHAPMAN. General Marshall, do you believe that broad- 

‘asting to the world today that we are not planning to have more than 
six divisions of ground forces in Europe will be sufficient to stimulate 
the morale of the friendly countries of Europe in carrying out this 
program under the leadership of General Eisenhower ? 

Secretary Marsuauty. Well, I think that it is the best we can do, and 
if one just reacts purely to the arithmetical point of view, it might seem 
not enough. -Actually, though, it carries great significance, and they 
know we have a large measure of air power and naval power which 
would be represented. 

Senator CHAPMAN. If we were to place a statutory limitation of six 
divisions, or any other comparable number, that would have a very 
adverse effect on their morale, would it not? 

Secretary Marsuaty. I certainly do not think it would be helpful. 

Senator Cuapman. Any kind of a limitation ? 

Secretary MarsHatu. As a matter of fact, in arriving at this ques- 
tion of four additional divisions we had a great deal of difficulty in 
working out how we could manage this w ithin a reasonable time, and 
while, as Senator Smith has indicated, the feeling has grown that we 
were going to send an overwhelming force over there, we on this side 
were struggling with how to make up this small contingent. Of course, 
[ suppose I react a little bit to a period while I was Secretary of 
State, when we had one and a third divisions in the whole United 
States. 


EFFECT OF FAILURE TO DEFEND EUROPE 


Senator Cuapman. If we should fail in this mutual defense pro- 
gram of Europe and it should happen that Russian hordes should 
overrun it and occupy, would the United States then be in danger 
of invasion ¢ 
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Secretary MarsHa.y. I would say it would be in very serious danger. 

Senator CuarpmMan. Then is it correct to conclude then, General 
Marshall, that we are face to face with the question of joining in this 
mutual defense program for Europe, or converting this hemisphere 
into an armed camp, all at our own expense, and inviting any possible 
future war to our own land? 

Secretary MarsHatu. That isa pretty large question. With the first 
part of it I agree. 


The Cuarrman. Senator Hickenlooper? He is not present. 
Senator Johnson of Texas? 


TOTAL UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES 


Senator Jounson of Texas. General Marshall, what is the approxi- 
mate size of our Armed Forces as of today, two and a half million? 

Secretary Marsnau.. I think it is something like that. 

Senator Jonnson of Texas. And the projected size is three and a 
half million ? 

Secretary Marsnmauyi. Three-million-four-hundred-and-some-thou- 
sand by the 1st of July, we hope. 


NUMBER TO BE SENT TO EUROPE 


Senator Jonnson of Texas. What is your best estimate of the num- 
ber of men to be involved in four additional divisions and their sup- 
porting wnits? As I understand it, you are contemplating sending 
four additional divisions to Europe and if we should pass this reso- 
lution and should say that it is the sense of the Senate that no ground 
forces of the United States should be assigned to duty there, and 
should say that we are not going to send those four divisions, how 
many men would be involved—not only the divisions, but the sup- 
porting units? 

Secretary Marsuauz. The supporting units in the European theater 
would be, I assume, in addition to those already over there, and I am 
not familiar offhand with the exact number. It is in the neighbor- 
hood of, I would say, 20,000, maybe 25,000. 

Senator Jonnson of Texas. And four divisions would be 80,000? 

Secretary MarsHa.u. Seventy-two thousand. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. So when we are talking about four 
divisions, roughly we are talking about 100,000 men out of a total of 
three and a half million in our Armed Forces? 

Secretary MarsHau. Yes, sir. 


EFFECT OF SENDING TROOPS ON SIZE OF ARMED FORCES HERE 


Senator Jounson of Texas. Now, General Marshall, assume we did 
not send any ground forces to Europe. What effect, if any, would it 
have on the size of our Armed Forces? I mean by that, isn’t it likely 
that if we refused to send divisions to Europe and if we refused to 
participate and cooperate, we would necessitate a larger force than 
the present contemplated three and a half million force? 

Secretary Marsnaty. I think the weakness of our position would 
endanger us to the degree that it would make necessary still larger 
forces. 
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Senator Jounson of Texas. So we can understand that regardless 
of whether we send four divisions to Europe or whether we send no 
divisions to Europe, the projected three and a half million armed 
foree figures is not likely to be reduced ¢ 

Secretary MArsHALL. That is correct, sir. 

Senator JoHnson of Texas. And regardless of the action that we 
should take on a resolution of this kind, or the action on the prohibi- 
tion of sending armed forces to Kurope, we still need a total armed 
force of the size of 3.462.000 as you have now agreed upon‘ 

Secretary MarsHauy. Yes, si 


EFFECT OF FOUR ADDITIONAL DIVISIONS ON SECURITY OF OUR FORCES 
ALREADY THERE 


Senator Jounson of Texas. Does sendin @¢ four acd litional divisions 
to Europe to cooperate with the nations of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization in your judgment increase the danger or minimize the 
danger of the troops we already have there. 

Secretary MarsHau.. The only answer I can give you to that is that 
the : action of the Soviet is going to be the deci ision of afew men. ‘They 
will do everything they can to deter us from measures which would 
make it more difficult for them to carry out an aggression or make it 
more difficult for them to terrorize or intimidate us. Just what will 
precipitate their action I do not pretend to know. ‘There are various 
views that are advanced professionally ; they differ very decidedly, and 
no one can tell. I think the only course, in my opinion, is to go ahead 
and do what we feel is necessary to build up a security and not sit with 
our hands in our laps completely weak, because that is what they want 
us to do. 


There are two phases to this, in my opinion, Senator. One is the 
Soviet’s undoubted desire to have Western Europe in the position 
where they will be in a constant state of terror, and also DY reason 
of their continued weakness, and maybe their growing weakness, be 
cause always the Soviet communistic regime would be trying to build 
up discord and working toward communistic control of the govern- 
ments which we nearly had once in Italy and which was threatened 
in France, and which is always a part of the problem in Belgium 
Then, on the other hand, there is the build-up of the western defenses 
which would make it too difficult for them, the Soviets, to take the 
risk, because when we get our forces developed up to a certain point 
and our matériel developed to a certain point, then the hazard becomes 
very great for the Soviets and a probability of a successful con- 
clusion, successful for their side, becomes very doubtful. 


NONOCCUPATION FORCES STATIONED NOW IN EUROPI 


Senator Jounson of Texas. General. we do have armed forces other 
than occupation forces in Europe at the present time, don’t we / 

Secretary Marsnann. Yes; we have quite a few there. 

Senator Jomnson of Texas. How do you explain the sudden con 
cern for the Senate declaring a policy in the light of the fact that we 
have sent bomber groups and fighter groups and other groups othe: 


than occupation forces to Europe for the past several years and there 
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has been no apparent expression of opposition, and yet when we con- 
template sending four divisions, approximately 100,000 additional 
men, we feel that that matter should be determined by the committees 
of the Congress? In other words, if you can deploy fighter groups 
and you can deploy bomber groups and you can send men in their 
B-25’s and station them throughout Europe in 1948, why should we 
be placing a restriction here in 1951 on just ground forces ¢ 

Secretary Marsuaryt. I would say, Senator, in the first place there 
seems to be a general confusion as to just how much power we are 
developing, what an overwhelming mass we are not developing, to 
put it that way. As to the other part of your question, you will have 
to answer that among yourselves. I am not the one. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. This one final question, General: I just 
want to be sure that we all understand your statement. 

Secretary Marsuauy. I would add one comment to what I just said. 
While I was Secretary of State I myself put a delay on the movement 
of B-29’s to England and persisted in it for quite a little while, I have 
forgotten just how long, before I would agree to that movement. 
My reasons were that we were struggling the very best that we knew 
how to find some negotiatory basis that could be dependably relied 
upon in the dealings with the Soviet Government. Finally it reached 
the point where it was quite evident that such a solution seemed to 
be hopeless and I then agreed to the first movement of B-29’s to Eng- 
land. I have forgotten what year that was in—maybe 1948; in the 
spring of 1948—but anyway that is a matter for the record. We were 
trying every way we could to find a peaceful, proper basis for settle- 
ment, and as we exhausted our efforts, then my view changed and I 
removed my protests against the sending of the B-29’s to England. 

Senator Jounsron of Texas. General, the committee is to under- 
stand that regardless of whether we send 100,000 or we do not send 
100,000, the size of our Armed Forces as now projected would not 
be reduced ? 

Secretary Marsuati. That would be my feeling. 

Senator Jonnson of Texas. And if we did not send them it would 
likely necessitate an increase? 


CONSULTATION BETWEEN PRESIDENT AND THE MILITARY 


Secretary Marsuauyu. That is quite possible. 

The CuHatrman. General, I want to ask you just one question in con- 
nection with this matter. Of course the President of the United 
States is Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy and all the 
Armed Forces? 

Secretary Marsuauu. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. In sending troops to Europe, is it not inconceivable 
that he would send troops there until he had consulted you and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, who are his military advisers? 

Secretary Marsnatu. It would seem inconceivable to me, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And the amount, number, and so on, is not that 
true? 

Secretary Marsnat, That is certainly true, sir. 

The CHatrman. All right. 

Senator Lodge? 
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Senator Loner. Mr. Chairman, I have a little group of questions 
to which I think it would be useful to get answers as a group in the 
record. 

NO INTENTION TO BUILD VAST GROUND FORCES 


General, is it not true that the intention of our defense authorities 
is solely to send a limited number of divisions which are to be a 
minor fraction of the total Allied army in Europe and the major 
American contribution is to be in the Air wae ‘e and Navy ? 

Secretary Marsnaty. That is coprect, 

Senator Lopar. Is it not true that eens is no intention whatever of 
building a vast American land army to be sent to Europe to sadevae 
a ground offensive against the Soviet Union ? 

Secretary Marsnaryu. That is correct. 

Senator Lover. Would such an offensive require a 2-to-1 super lor ity 
and would not this mean an organization of at least 300 divisions? 

Secretary MArsHaLL. Probably something like that. 

Senator Loper. Is it not true that when we have actually comp leted 
the program which is proposed for June 30, 1951, we will have 1s 
divisions and 18 combat teams, which will bring the army only up 
to the strength which existed on Pearl Harbor day, December 7, 1941 / 

Secretary MarsHauu. I have forgotten just what the strength was on 
Pearl Harbor day. Of course, the measure of that strength would also 
be the degree of battle-worthiness of units at that time. The figure of 
18 divisions and 18 combat teams is correct. That is equivalent to about 
24 divisions. 

Senator Loner. I think the total number of manpower is about the 
same regardless of their training, the total number is about the same 
as it was on December 7, 1941. 

Secretary MarsHatu. Approximately so. 


FORCES NEEDED FOR DEFENSIVE AND OFFENSIVE ACTION 


Senator Loner. Is it not true that where an immense number of 
divisions would be necessary to undertake a ground offensive, a limited 
number of divisions in strong geographic location and supported by 
tactical aviation could hold up indefinitely an enemy advance / 

Secretary Marswaun, They certainly could ve ry seriously resist an 
enemy advance, and me: anwhile we would have our Air and our N:; avy 
working as rapidly as possible to reduce the enemy’s power of offensive 
action, “and the degree to which that could be done would be the 
determining factor. 

Senator Longe. Yes. 


WRITING LIMITATIONS INTO A RESOLUTION 


Now, in view of the fact that we cannot send a large land force, and 
that we do not want to send a large land force, is there any objection 
to expressing this truth in a proposed resolution provided that we do 
not try to write in numerical limitations ? 

Secretary MArsHALL. Would you mind repeating that ? 

Senator Loner. I said, in view of the fact that we both cannot send a 
large land force and that we do not want to send a large land force, 
is there any objection to expressing this truth in words in a proposed 
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resolution, provided that we do not try to write in numerical 
limitations ¢ 

Secretary MarsHay. If it were expressing an opinion along the lines 
you have just expressed, as the sense of the feeling of Congress, I see 
no serious results from that. 

Senator Lover. Is not the sending of troops to Europe but one of 
many ways in which a President could involve a country in war? For 
example, could not a President involve us in war by using the Navy 
or Air Force or the atomic bomb or diplomacy? The Army is just 
one method, is it not ? 

Secretary MarsHau. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Lopcr. By writing numerical limitations into a resolution, 
do you not think that the result would be, if the figure is too high, that 
vou would thereby lose your bargaining power with your allies, which 
might oblige you to send the full authorized amount even though this 
might be wholly unnecessary and pe rhaps even unwise 

Secretary Marsan. I think that is correct. 

Senator Loner. If you should write into a resolution a numerical 
limitation which was too low, would this not require further con- 
gressional action, should it become necessary to reinforce your own 
tre MOPS overseas / 

Secretary Marsan. I think that is also correct. 

Senator Lopeér. Might not this have the result of advertising our 
intentions to the world and perhaps even exposing us to a charge of 
aggression ¢ 

Secretary Marsuary. It would certainly advertise our specific in- 
tention to the world, and I suppose it would subject us to the possible 
charge of aggression, because anything we do seems to create that 
propaganda effect. 

Senator Loner. It could also, could it not, result in considerable delay 
and possibly make the sending of needed reinforcements even subject 
o a filibuster: could it not ? 

Secretary Marswau. I think that is correct, sir. 

Senator Loner. In any event, do you believe it possible to tell 
advance what the precise requirements might be in the future? 

Secretary MarsHaty. That is certainly correct. 

Senator Loner. You do not believe it is possible to tell in advance 
what the precise requirements might be in the future ¢ 

Secretary MarsHaLu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lover. Would not the inclusion of a numerical limitation in 
a resolution impair the mobility of our Reserve, and therefore prove of 
real assistance to our enemies ¢ 

Secretary Marsnuauy. In a general way; ves, sir. 

Senator Lover. Thank you very much, General. 

The CHamman. Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I would like to ask, General, just two ques- 
tions, I think, vr possibly three. 


EFFECT OF CONGRESS SUPPORTING PRESIDENT 


You have stated at the very opening of your remarks that we were 
all agreed upon just one thing, the safety and security of our country. 
‘This sending of ground troops to Europe is a morale builder that would 
help in the safety and security of our country. In answer to Senator 
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Connally’s reference to history you stated it was your knowledge of 
history that when Congress interfered too much in the War of the 
Revolution it did not help. Now, my question is this: Perhaps it sup- 
plements what Senator Lodge just asked. If Congress decides on an 
aflirmative policy supporting the President rather than a negative 
policy, it certainly is a helpful influence in our defense and in our 
safety and our security, is it not? 

Secretary MarsHa.y, Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I do not. think you have answered the ques- 
tion; it is a little hard to hear down here all the answers. We are 
doing this as a morale builder, sending these troops. Assume we 
send no troops, but simply support the European nations with air 
and sea power alone, will that be helpful ? 

Secretary Marsuauy. It will not do much for morale. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. In other words, no matter how strong our 
air and sea power may be in the European waters, and over the land, 
if we do not put ground forces in Europe also, we ste not really 
accomplishing our objective as a morale builder / 

Secretary Marsuauy. That is correct, sir, I think. 

I might add to that, Senator, this thought. I was looking at a 
report yesterday of the engagements and casualties in Korea, and 
counting the Marines as part of the Ground Forces, the Army Ground 
Forces, I think the casualties of the Ground Forces to date are about 
99 percent and of the Air and Navy | percent. 


EFFECT OF SENDING TROOPS ON EUROPEAN MORALI 


Well, when you consider the battle on the ground in Europe, the 
feeling of the population in Europe to have the battleground around 
their own homes, and accept the fact that they have to bear the heavy 
brunt of all the fighting and casualties, it becomes easier to under- 
stand how important our contribution, even with this small number, 
to the Ground Forces would be in stimulating morale and in main- 
taining their morale. 

Senator SALTonsTaLL. In other words, we would not be doing our 
share toward bearing the brunt of the struggle, to use your expres- 
sion, unless we send ground troops to Europe. 


NEED FOR AIR AND NAVAL BASES IN EUROPI 


Now, 1S it possible to have air and sea support over in Europe 
without some bases in Europe, both for naval purposes and for 
purposes ¢ 

Secretary Marsuaun. I think vou must have those bases. 

Senator Savronsrauty. And if we have those bases we can’t earrv 


on our air and sea power prope ‘tly unless those bases are manned 
by United St: ites Troops, Is not that correct ? 

Secretary Marsuaun. Generally that is so. Some part of it could 
be done by other troops. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So, if we are cong to be confined to air itl a 
and sea‘power alone, we would have to have additional men in Europe 


to support that air and sea pea 
Secretary MARSHALL, Yes, SI 
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Senator SavrronstaLu. And when General Eisenhower uses the term 
that he believes the bulk of the support in ground troops should come 
from the European forces, is that a fair statement of your own belief? 

Secretary Marsuau.. That is. 

Senator SavronstautL. Thank you, siz 


MEMBERS FROM GERMAN PARLIAMENT 


The CHarrman. We have some distinguished men from Western 
Germany. They are in the room here with us and I would ask them 
to please stand, so that we can greet them and say “How do you do?” 
to them. | Applause. | 

The group consists of six men of the Parliament of Western Ger- 
many. two from the strongest party, two from the next strongest party, 
and two from the third party. We had a conference with them in 
the Committee on age Relations the other day that was most 
helpful. We secured a great deal of information from them. We 
found them symp: athetis to our attitude, and we were very happy and 
very pleased to have them with us. 

We thank you, gentlemen, very much for your presence here today. 

Thank you, Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator Morse? 


OBLIGATION UNDER NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 


Senator Morse. Mr. Secretary, is it your understanding that the 
ratification of the North Atlantic Pact placed a treaty obligation upon 
the United States to go to the defense of any member of the pact 
that was attacked by Russia ? 

Secretary Marsunatu. Yes, sir 

Senator Morse. Is it therefore your opinion that to earry out that 
treaty obligation in case of attac k it would be nee essary to use all the 
means of defense and attack of the American Military Establishment 
and not just parts of that Establishment ? 

Secretary MarsHa.y, To the extent it did not endanger cur security, 
our continental security, and for other reasons, at the time. 

Senator Morse. In other words, it is your opinion that that would 
be a military determination in figuring out what the best military 
strategy would be to meet the Russian attack ? 

Secretary Marsuauy. That would be our proposal to the Govern- 
ment ¢ 

Senator Morse. That being a treaty obligation, do you know of any 
language in the North Atlantic Pact that limits us as to the use of land 
fore es ¢ . 

Secretary MarsHaty. No, sir. 

Senator Morse. As a former Secretary of State, now Secretary of 
Defense, is it your opinion that our treaty obligations must be deter- 
mined from the |: anguage of the treaty r ather than from any comment 
of any official of Government that might have been made in committee 
or publicly or otherwise at the time the treaty was before the Senate ? 

Secretary Marsuatu. My understanding has always been in regard 
to a law that in order to find the intent of the law you go back and 
look at the debates and the statements that have been made. I suppose 
to a certain extent that would apply to a treaty if the language itself 
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is not entirely clear, or if some contest comes up over intent. That is 
getting into the question of the legal field which I prefer not to enter. 


NO RESERVATION ON MANPOWER IN NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 


Senator Morse. Is it your understanding that in the consideration 
of the pact before the Senate there was considerable discussion of the 
obligation of the United States if an attempt were made to implement 
it militarily ¢ 

Secretary MarsHant. I assume there was. I was out of the country 
at the time. 

Senator Morse. Do you know of any reservation that was made by 
the Senate with respect to the use of m: eee ¢ 

Secretary MarsHaiy, I do not know of any, 

Senator Morse. One other question, Mr. Sec ila We have this 
treaty obligation to go to the defense of any nation that is attacked, 
From the standpoint of saving American lives in our armed services, 
do you think we would be in a better position to save those lives if 
we adequately implement the pact before the fact of attack or subse- 
quently rush troops to Europe as ground forces to defend our various 
stations and to help our allies in ground operations / 

Secreary Marsua.t. The procedure that we take beforehand will 
be the determining one so far as our success in saving ourselves a 
very tragic consequence. 


SAVING AMERICAN LIVES 


Senator Morse. Do you think, then, that it is a fair position for 
any member of this committee to take in presenting the case as he 
sees it to the American people that if what we are concerned about 
is the saving of American lives in our Military Establishment, we 
will do a better job of that if we cooperate now with our allies in the 
North Atlantic Pact in sending a reasonable number of troops to 
Kurope to participate in the ground forces ¢ 

Secretary MarsHauu. I certainly think that taking advantage of 
what time may be given us to take certain preparatory steps is of the 
utmost importance for our security and for the lives of our men in 
the military service that would be involved in any outbreak of war. 


NO ABSOLUTE LIMIT TO SIX DIVISIONS 


Senator Morse. Now a word about the six division number. Aim 
I correct in my interpretation of your testimony that you are not 
saying to the American people today that the Militar y Establishment 
limits itself to six divisions in E urope short of an all-out war with 
Russia irrespective of what conditions may develop in the months 
ahead ? 

Secretary MarsHaty. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Morse. That all you are saying is that as of the present 
moment, on the basis of present conditions, it is the plan of the mili- 
tary to send not more than a total of six divisions of land forces to 
Europe? 

Secretary MarsHaLy, That is correct, sit 
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MORE THAN AIR AND NAVAL FORCES NEEDED 


Senator Morse. One final question. Mr. Secretary, is it your opin- 
ion that in case of an all-out war with Russia we could prevent Russia 
from taking Europe simply by the use of American Naval and Air 
Forces ? 

Secretary Marsnaty. I do not recall how the first part of your 
question was worded, but I feel that you could not deal with the 
matter satisfactorily for our security for the freedom of Western 
Europe merely by a contribution of American Air and Navy to 
Western Europe. 


THREAT OF LOSING WESTERN EUROPE 


Senator Morse. Is it your position that the protecting of Western 
Europe is of vital importance in protecting the security of the 
United States? 

Secretary MarswHatw. I think that is very decidedly so, and affecting 
the whole civilization of the world for years to come. 

Senator Morse. Am I correct in understanding one part of your 
testimony this morning that you testify that in case Russia does take 
Europe, ‘that will create a serious possibility of an invasion of the 
United States in years to come by Russian forces ? 

Secretary MarsHauu. I would say so, sir. Certainly it would pro- 
duce an immediate situation where we would be under air attack at 
will. 

Senator Morse. And would you say that that danger would be in- 
creased if Russia took not only Europe but also so entrenched herself 
in Asia that we would be presented with a Communist Asia? 

Secretary Marsuat., I think that is right. 

The CHarrkMAN. Senator Sparkman ? 

Senator SparkMAN. General Marshall, I will ask just two or three 
very brief questions, because I think the ground has been very well 
covered. 


EFFECT OF LOSING YUGOSLAVIA 


There is a great deal in the press and on the air these days about 
the possibility of an attack on Yugoslavia by the satellites, and if such 
an attack should occur, would that, in your opinion, place a greater 
strain and greater emphasis upon the need of defending Western 
Europe / 

Secretary MarsuHay. I think it would, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. Now, just this one question: It seems to me 
that so far as the diplomatic or the political question is concerned, we 
have already decided that Western Europe should be defended. We 
did that in the North Atlantic Treaty. Then it seems that the question 
as to how it can best be defended becomes a military question, and as I 
understand from your statement, you and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
those associated with you in the determination of military questions, 
have decided that the best way to defend Western Europe is the one 
that you have outlined to us. 

Secretary MarsuHanu. That is correct. 

Senator SpARKMAN. That is all. 

‘The CHatmrmMan, Senator Hunt? 
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Senator Hunt. I have no questions. 
The CHAIRMAN. Senator Stennis? 


PARTICIPATION OF CONGRESS IN MILITARY PLANNING 


Senator Srennis. General Marshall, down here at the table we 
could not plainly hear your answers to Senator Byrd’s questions. I 
understood you to say that you thought Congress should have a part 
in approving the general over-all police: y before augmenting our troops 
or sending nonoccupational troops to Europe. Is that correct? 

Secretary MARSHALL. No, sir; that is not. 

Senator Srennis. I beg your pardon. Does that recall the ques- 
tion Senator Byrd asked you ? 

Secretary MarsHaxy. I do not remember exactly the question, and 
I don’t recall exactly what I said. 

Senator Srennis. Would you mind giving us the benefit of your 
opinion on the subject ? 

Secretary MarsuaLu. My opinion is in the matter that Congress 
is certainly entitled to know what we are planning, and as Senator 
Smith very plainly pointed out, what we do has to have the sup- 
port of the people, and this is the point where you develop the great- 
est support or the greatest difficulty. How we arrive at that is some- 
thing to be determined. We have gone along on the basis of dis- 
cussions where I myself have had to appear before all of the Mem- 
bers of Congress and explain what was being done. That was in 
the midst of war. It was also done in the preliminary measures of de- 
mobilization. I have been explaining as much as I could and in as 
great detail as I could manage what our plans were in connection 
with the m: ipower bill which 3 is involved in this very directly, par- 
ticularly as it relates to the National Guard. 

Now, we have this discussion here today, which it seems to me is 
a very frank discussion of plans, so frank that it is rather remark- 
able in the way of disclosing every str ategic conception that we have 
in advance, while we learn nothing whatever of what the other fel- 
low may do or plans to do. 

All of that produces, it seems to me, a rather normal basis of going 
ahead in this matter 

Senator STENNIS. Not suggesting any express limitation, I wanted 
the benefit of your views toward some method of the Congress get- 
ting in on the policy and have the 1 responsibility of forming that 
policy. 

Secretary Marsuaui., The question was asked me, I have forgotten 
by whom, just a few minutes ago, in relation to an Sane of 
policy in general terms of approval, we will say, or disapproval. 
Certainly one of approval would be a by eee maeals factor 
toward doing just what we want to do in Western Europe. 

Senator Stennis. A morale factor in E cee and in America, too? 

Secretary Marsnaty. You can judge that. Certainly | realize the 
European phases. 

Senator Srennis. If I understand your figures correctly, you say 
six divisions in Europe now, and you have no present plans under 
present conditions to materially extend that strength. 

Secretary Marsua.u. I said specifically we have no plans for more 
troops. 
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Senator Srennis. I believe you have taken a lot of the heart out 
of this argument here. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN. Senator Knowland ¢ 


SITUATION AT OUTBREAK OF WORLD WAR II 


Senator KNow.anp. Mr. Secretary, first of all, do you recall the 
number of divisions that were in Europe at the outbreak of World 
War IT posessed by Nazi Germany ¢ 

Secretary Marsuauu. I do not recall. I think they had almost 200 
toward the end. 

Senator KNowLanp. Do you recall what divisions were available 
at the time the outbreak of war by France, Belgium, and Great 
Britain? 

Secretary Marsuati. My recollection of numbers, rather than 
divisions, was that the French Army at the outbreak had something 
like 800,000 troops in it. The size of the British Army I do not recall, 
but it was very small, of course. The navy was their strength and the 
build-up of their air force. 

As to Belgium, that would be just a merest guess of mine at the 
present time. It was a small force. I would be afraid to make a 
guess at numbers. 

Senator Knowranp. At the outbreak of World War IT it is cor- 
rect, is it not, that the Western Allies had no commitment from the 
United States similar to the North Atlantic Treaty / 

Secretary Marsuauu. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Know.anp. They had no assurance of either air or naval 
support at that time? 

Secretary Marsnany. That is correct. 

Senator Knowtanp. The United States had no occupation troops 
stationed in Germany ? 

Secretary Marsuati. That is correct. 

Senator Knowianp. Which would have to be overrun prior to the 
outbreak of hostilities, or at the time of the outbreak of hostilities? 

Secretary Marsnat.. That is correct. 

Senator KNownanp. Do you not believe that if those countries at 
that time had had the assurance of a North Atlantic Treaty that the 
United States considered an attack by one nation on one of the Allies 
an attack on all of them, that that would have given tremendous moral 
support to the people of Western Europe at the outbreak of World 
War II? 

Secretary Marsnann. [assume that it would, and T believe it would 
have very vitally affected the morale, particularly of the French 
Army, which was the great weakness. 

Senator KNow.Lanp. Do you recall that prior to the fall of France 
there was some message transmitted eitlier directly by the Government 
of the Republic or through Mr. Winston Churchill making some in- 
quiry of this Government as to what aid in matériel, particularly I 
think in planes, France might expect in the event she held out? That 
was at the time the situation looked very desperate and they were 
discussing the possibility of an armistice. Do you think that if assur- 
ance would have been given at that time that planes would be fur- 
nished and the sea lanes to Europe would be kept open that that would 
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have been a tremendous boost to the morale of France and the coun- 
tries resisting Nazi Germany? 

Secretary Marsuauv. I think it would have been a help. Of course, 
when that came in they were pretty far gone, but it certainly would 
have been a great help in morale. 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY IS NOT ENOUGH FOR MORALE 


Senator Know.anp. Now, Mr. Secretary, with this brief explana- 
tory note, speaking as one who has supported the North Atlantic 
Treaty and the arms-implementation bill, and who believes that we 
should have some troops stationed in Europe to bolster this morale 
which is a very important factor, it is very difficult for me to under- 
stand why the nations in Europe today do not consider the pledge, 
which so far as I know no one intends to renege on, that we will 
promptly come to the aid of E urope in the event of ression, we 
will promptly furnish air support, we will undert: ake » keep the 
sea lanes open and use our fleet, and we will have some troops in 
Europe, should not be sufficient support for the morale if they them- 
selves have the will to resist ¢ 

Secretary Marsnauy. | think the best answer to that is that they 
are in a condition of great weakness in a military way. They have 
been an occupied country and they realize the force in numbers of 
the Russian Army and the ruthless purpose the Soviets would have 
if they took offensive action, so that the feeling that the battleground 
is their homes, their countries notably Denmark, Holland, and of 
course west of the Rhine, France, and that it would take a long time 
to develop any assistance, it would take time to transport troops 
across the ocean, and additional time in getting established on shore; 
and that such tremendous things can happen during that lapse of time, 
they naturally feel that aside from the air they would get literally 
no help until it would be entirely too late. 


agg 
i 


RESTORING EUROPE’S MORALE 


After they have once built up their strength, after they have once 
had a revival of the morale they once possessed, their confidence 
restored, then the picture would be quite different, and that of course 
is the end toward which we are working, exactly the same procedure 
we followed in the restoration of the economy of Europe. We first 
moved to restore their morale related to their table, related to their 
everyday life, and that has been pretty well done. Now we have to 
meet the situation where they are under duress, are under a con- 
tinuous threat and a very terrible threat, and in their own midst are 
so many, notably in France, who receive the dictation for their atti- 
tude and actions from the Soviet Government, who organize the 
strikes to prevent us from taking effective action, to prevent the 
carrving-out of the European recovery program. 

With all of those things in their minds, and the remoteness of 
assistance from us and the knowledge which has been undoubtedly 
spread far and wide through the propaganda of the Communist 
governments that we were very weak, they have lacked the assurance, 
they have lacked the confidence that we think. first, the North Atlantic 
Treaty, then the appointment of General Eisenhower, and followed 
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by the actual development of a commitment of some token force of 
American troops would give them. 


EFFECT OF FAVORABLE CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 


Senator KNowLanpb. General Marshall, I do not favor the Wherry 
resolution in its present form, in the negative sense, but I do want 
to explore with you this question as to, No. 1, affirmative congressional 
approval, and how that might help to solidify American public 
opinion behind this course of action which the country may be pre- 
pared to take. 

Secretary MarsHaut. Speaking of myself, I would think that an 
expression of favorable opinion by the Congress, without limitations 
attached to it, would have a tremendous effect on the morale, a tre- 
mendous effect. It would be equivalent to quite a few divisions—in 
itself. It would make our token force a very much stronger force in 
its appeal to the people. 


LIMITATIONS ON TROOPS TO BE SENT TO EUROPE 


Senator Knowianp. Now, General, I want to get down to this 
point of limitation, which seems to be the crux of an affirmative resolu- 
tion. 

I can fully understand from your testimony today how the Defense 
Establishment would feel that it would be unwise to, say, limit the 
number of troops that could be committed, let us say, to even the four 
or six divisions which you mention. I can understand where there 
could be some objection to limiting it to a percentage of the man- 
power which we are undertaking now to raise, because that in itself 
would be just another way of figuring out the mathematics of the 
situation. 

But having in mind the fact that in this collective-security action 
in Korea the United States has found itself in the position where we 
are putting up 90 percent of the troops and suffering 90 percent of 
the casualties, what is the specific objection to ty'ng our ratio to a 
quid pro quo for which our European allies wor tid put up? That 
would give the Defense Establishment, as I understand it, a degree of 
flexibility that they would like to have. 

In other words, let us not be wedded to any one figure. I have sug- 
gested one division for six, but let us say it was one for four or one 
for five. As soon as they put up more troops, we would be in a position 
to put up more troops. We would not be delaying our mobilization 
and the creation of our own mobile reserve in this country. That 
would be going on under our manpower bill, presumably at full speed 
ahead. That would give you a degree of flexibility. But it would also 
vive the Congress and the country an assurance that these percentage 
figures would not get too far out of balance, as we have seen them 
get out of balance in : Korea. 

Could you discuss that because I am sincerely interested in finding 
the objection to that policy ? 

Secretary MarsHaiy. I would be very glad to, because it is a very 
important consideration. 
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OBJECTIONS TO LIMITATIONS 


I think there is a positive disadvantage to that procedure. In the 
first place, we are trying to buck up their morale as rapidly as we 
possibly can, because it not only means the increase in morale, it 
means the increase in effectiveness, the increase in the speed of build-up 
in regard to the troops that they are going to raise; because General 
Eisenhower’s desire, his urgent nec essity, is to stimulate that in the 
most effective manner it can be man: aged. 

Now, if we head off by imposing ‘limits, he can do that ve ry much 
better than we can. In getting a result, you dim the effect that we 
hope will stimulate morale by coming out at the very beginning with 
reservations. 

Senator KNowLanp. But, Mr. Secretary—— 

Secretary MarsHaAuyt. May I just goa little further ? 

You spoke of the American people feeling sure that we would not 
overextend ourselves in that direction. If it were with regard to air, 
with which there seems to be little concern as to that, or naval power, 
about which there also seems to be little concern, I could understand, 
because that moves with great rapidity. But all troop movements 
move like the turtle, which are very slow affairs, first to create the 
troops and then to get them over. There would be all sorts of time 
for restriction if you think what is done is inerror. But action in the 
air could take place in an afternoon or night, in 24 hours easily; also 
in the Navy the action would take place very quickly. But as to the 
Ground Forces, it would be very slow, a very tortuous procedure, so 
I do not see the urgency in becoming involved with restrictions which 
may have an unfortunate effect on the morale factor which is so im- 
portant to us now, and to that extent weakens General Eisenhower's 
hand in the terrific task he has. That is my reaction. 

I would like to repeat again, as to the Navy, as to the Air, I can 
realize very easily deep concern in regard to them, because they can 
be brought into action so quickly. It is a very simple matter in effect 
to get them into action. Whether you do it successfully or not is 
something else. 

As to the ground troops, that is a slow business. Korea happened 
to be right close to Japan, where we already had divisions overseas 
on the ground. The conditions are quite different from those in 
Europe. 

Senator Knownanp. Right at that point, because I think this is 
something that should be cleared up. Assume for a moment that the 
Congress of the United States approved an affirmative resolution 
which said, in effect, “We approve the recommendation of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government to forthwith have six divisions.” which 
you, yourself have said is the number that vou would have this year 
in Europe, “and that thereafter the ratio of American divisions in 
Europe should be as of”—and this is Just a hypothetical case—*one 
American division for each six European divisions.” 

Why would that not at the same time that it gave moral support 
to the people of Europe also give some assurances to the country that 
we would not in the future, without the matter coming back to the 
Congress, get out of kilter, as I say, having the 90 percent situation 
in Korea in mind ? 
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Secretary Marsnauy. I am afraid by doing that you almost defeat 
yourself in the process. You would certainly complicate it. 

Take it on one hand; Senator Lodge brought up two sides to that 
very proposition, one very harmful, one that may be helpful. But I 
think you would merely complicate the situation and you must con- 
sider the effect over there. You might establish a ratio, and of course 
it would depend entirely on what it was, but with the result that it is 
an encouragement to send more than we might want to send, that we 
feel it issafe tosend. There are a great many considerations involved 
in this matter, not just merely the numbers of troops. As a matter of 
fact, the other considerations become in a sense much more serious. 

So, as I see it, you are not getting a profitable result. You are 
getting a complication, and I emph: size again the time factor. We 
want to get morale as quickly as we can, and the ground-force pro- 
cedure moves with almost the slowness of a turtle. 


LIMITATIONS ON PUBLIC SPEECHES BY OFFICIALS OF EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


Senator KNnow.Lanp. Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask if you are 
familiar with a memo which I understand emanated from the White 
House on or about December 12, reading substantially as follows: 

In the light of the present critic] international situation, and until further 
notice from me, I wish that each one of you would take immediate steps to 
reduce the number of public speeches pertaining to foreign or military policy 
made by officials of the Departments and Agencies of the Executive Branch. 
This affects the officials in the field as well as those in Washington. No speech, 
press release, or other public statement concerning foreign policy should be 
released until it has received clearance from the Department of State. 

No speech, press release, or other public statement concerning military policy 
should be released until it has received clearance from the Department of 
Defense. 

In addition to the copies submitted to the Departments of State or Defense 
for clearance, advance copies of speeches and press releases concerning foreign 
policy or military policy should be submitted to the White House for information. 

The purpose of this memorandum is not to curtail the flow of information - 
the American people, but rather to insure that the information made public 
accurate and fully in accord with the policies of the United States ean 


Subsequently to that, and about January 20, as a supplement, ap- 
parently, there was published the following: 

Officers may, upon their own responsibility and at their own discretion, make 
remarks concerning unclassified matters of foreign or military policy to selected 
groups for background purposes only, and not for publication, without obtaining 
prior clearance, provided that their remarks are confined to the bounds of policies 
which have been publicly announced by the White House, State or Defense 
Departments. 

Are you familiar with that memorandum ? 

Secretarv MARSHALL. Yes, sir. 

Senator KNowLanp. Now T would like to ask, in view of the fact 
that this eammittee might desire to call other witnesses from the Mili- 
tarv Establishment, whether it would be vour interpretation that the 
policv having been announced bv the administration that they oppose 
anv limitation whether, if in the judgment of a military official, it 
would be either feasible to impose such a limitation or he had some 
other srgoestions which he felt micht be helpful to this committee. you 
world feel that this would be a restriction upon him from so testifving ? 

Secretary Marsnati. Of course that is an age-old problem we 
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always have, where you want to get the personal opinion of the indi- 
vidual, and there has been a policy y decided upon. <A great deal de- 
pends upon the individual, and a great deal depends on the political 
significance of the policy. 

I think in general those instructions would not embarass the leading 
officials of the Defense Department, meaning by that men like General] 
Collins, General Bradley, and Admiral Sherman. They would have 
no difficulty at all with the matter. 

When it gets to the lower levels it becomes more difficult because of 
the uncertainties of their position and their responsibilities, but I 
do not perceive any deprivation to the Congress of the opinion of the 
individual. But, of course, you have always to realize, being Amer- 
icans, and this being a strictly American institution up here, that when 
you get on to debatable questions you can get just about as many de- 
batable opinions as people. Somehow they have to be brought together 
and made to jell. 

We had exactly the same thing before we got into the last World 
War, almost identical with that letter. I don’t remember the exact 
memorandum, but I remember the emphasis of the instructions that 
we received, and I used to suffer from this while I was Chief of 
Staff, an enthusiastic airman or enthusiastic Navy or a highly irritated 
ground soldier getting things off his chest, that would start up a 
general clamor, because that sort of thing is headlines stuff, of 
course. 

I see no embarrassment in your obtaining information as a result 
of that letter. It actually, I think, resulted in making people more 
careful, more thoughtful in what they were saying, not so indiserimi 
nate in their comments, and particularly more thoughtful in that they 
would really know what they were talking about. 

Senator Knowianp. The reason, General Marshall, that T w: nted to 
establish this now, as Senator Byrd had earlier pointed out, this is 
the first time that we have made the type of disposition to troops that 
we are how proposing to make in Europe, and you agreed that it was. 
We are embarking upon a new policy. I w: anted to know whether it 
was going to be the position of the executive department that this 

regulation would put some restraints upon the officers because the 
executive branch of the Government had adopted the policy, or 

whether you recognized the fact that we have a policy in which the 
whole Government is involved, the Congress being a coequal branch, 
and therefore the policy has not yet been set. and they would be free 
to give such testimony as they believed would be in the national inter- 
est and would be informative to this committee. I think the statement 
is made and offered in good faith, because I think it is a very import- 
ant question to be solved, and the possibility of some people testifying 
may pretty well depend on the answers given. 

Secretary MarsnAuu. I think I explained my reaction to that, 
Senator. 

QUESTIONS POSED BY SENATOR WHERRY 


Senator KNowLanp. Now, Mr. Secretary, [ have been requested by 
Senator Wherry, who could not be here today, to propound certain 
questions to you. These are questions, and they cover 3 pages and 
about 27 questions. Because of the limitation suggested by the chair- 
man as to the time element involved, and I believe that Senator 
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Wherry would be primarily concerned in getting the answers to the 
questions rather than taking up the time of the committee at this point 
in going through them, if agreeable to the committee and naemeelila to 
the Secretary, I would be glad to submit the questions for the record, 
with the request on behalf of Senator Wherry that the answers be 
placed into the record. 

Secretary Marsuary. I will be very glad to do so. “ 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I have one procedural suggestion. 

The procedure is perfectly satisfactory to me as a member of 
this committee, subject to the understanding that the questions be 
made available to the press and that the general’s answers be so pre- 
pared that copies of his answers can be made available to the press. 

Senator Know.anp. 1 would certainly think that that was per- 
fectly agreeable. I am submitting these on behalf of Senator Wherry. 
Both the questions and the answers could be, so far as I am concerned, 
released at the same time, because I do not believe it would be fair 
to release the questions with some of the implications in them without 
giving the Defense Establishment a chance to reply, which would be 
done to a verbal question. 

The Cuarmman. This is a very unusual procedure, when a Senator 
who is not here and could be here instead of making political speeches, 
should interrupt the proceedings of the committee and the Secretary 
by presenting 27 questions and then asking those questions to be an- 
swered by the Secretary without the presence of other members of 
the committee who might want to interrupt or question and so forth 
and soon. I think it isa very irregular procedure. 

Senator Knownanp. Mr. Chairman, might I just say, No. 1, I do 
not happen to agree with Senator Wherry’s resolution, but I do feel, 
as a member of the minority, that when a Member of the Senate of the 
United States sends some member of his staff to my office and says that 
he is unable to be in town today and requests as a matter of courtesy 
that the questions be propounded, that I have a responsibility as a 
Member of the Senate and of this committee to present his point of 
view and to present his questions to the committee. 

This is a very important question. There are many honest differ- 
ences of opinion as to the course that this country should take, and 
it is not something that should be rushed through without at least 
adequate exploration. 

The CuHarrnmMan. We are not rushing anything through. We have 
taken our time. It seems to me it would be more preferable to recall 
Secretary Marshall, if necessary, so that the rest of the committee 
would have some chance to consider these questions. 

Senator KNow.anp. That would be agreeable to Senator Wherry, 
1 assume. 

The Cuatrman. When will Senator Wherry be back? 

Senator KNow.anp. I understand Senator Wherry will come back 
this afternoon. 

The Cuatrman. He ought to have been here this morning. 

I am not hostile. I want to show everybody consideration, and 
show every consideration to Senators, but absent Senators ought to 
show some consideration to present Senators who are here and who 
want to hear these questions. These questions might provoke argu- 
ment and discussion in which other Senators would want to partici- 
pate. I think that we might hold that over. Mr. Wherry will be back 
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this afternoon. We can see about that. We are not closing these 
hearings by any means. 

Senator Hunt, I called you and you were not here, were you? 

Senator Hunr. Yes, sir. You called me and I told you I had no 
quest ions. 

The CuatrMan. Senator Gillette? 

Senator Gitterre. Mr. Chairman, there are two or three questions 
I should like to ask. 

Senator Byrd, when he was interrogating you, raised some ques- 
tions that are pretty generally in the minds of the American people, 
and Senator Knowland also referred to these questions and amplified 
them somewhat. 

In answer to a question from Senator Knowland, and also I believe 
from two or three other Senators, you stated that in your opinion 
the passage of an affirmative resolution here approving the sending of 
troops to Europe would be a valuable move. I assume that the passage 
of a resolution disapproving would not be, in your opinion, an appro- 
priate or a helpful move? 

Secretary Marsuaty. It would have the opposite effect. 

Senator Gitterre. The opposite effect ? 


POWER TO SEND TROOPS TO EUROPE WITHOUT CONGRESSIONAL APPROVAL 


Then the third question on that subject matter is, if the Senate does 
not act one way or the other, it is the expectation and purpose of the 
Department, the executive department, the Department of Defense, 
to proceed along the lines that you have suggested in sending four 
additional divisions to Europe? 

Secretary Marsuaty. That would be my understanding, sir. 

Senator GiLLerre. You are assuming, I gather, that you have the 
authority to do that? 

Secretary MarsHan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gu. Lette. It is difficult to formulate the next two questions 
that I have in mind bec ause you have stated here very properly in my 
opinion that you are ready to answer military questions and that you 


conceive it to be your responsibility not to formulate policy but to 
implement policy. 


POLICY IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 


In the proposed course that you now said you would proceed on, 
what policy are you implementing, in your opinion 

Secretary MarsHauu. The policy involved in the North Atlantic 
Treaty. 

Senator GitLerTe. Now, with reference to that, and I am fully in 
accord with your position but I wanted the record to show this devel- 
opment, in referring to the North Atlantic Treaty, the text: 


The signatories are resolved to unite their efforts for collective defense and 
preservation of peace and security. 


That, of course, is one of the policies that you are seeking to imple- 
ment? That is correct ? 

Secretary MARSHALL. Yes, sil 

Senator Giutetre. Article 5 provides that in case of an armed 
attack against one or the other of the signatories, the other signatories 
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will come to his assistance forthwith, which of course is following a 
condition precedent. You are not proceeding under article 5, as [ 
understand it. 

Secretary MarsHauu. That is correct. 

Senator GiLLerie. Article 3 provides that in order more effectively 
to achieve the objectives of this treaty the parties separately and 
jointly, by means of continuous and effective self-help and mutual 
aid, will maintain and develop their individual and collective capaci- 
ties to resist armed attack. 

You are proceeding under that, are you not? 

Secretary MARSHALL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gitterre. And it is in furthering that and implementing 
that that the thought of sending a nucleus of troops, a hard core, as 
you describe it, to Europe has been taken ¢ 

Secretary MarsHALL. Yes, sir; because, among the reasons, we wish 
to avoid if at all possible the conditions under article 5; that is, the 
necessity of joining with others in the defense against an attack. We 
wish to avoid the attack, and as we visualize it, the action in sending 
the four divisions to Europe reduces the possibility, the probability, 
rather, of an aggression. 


NO RIGIDITY IN SIX DIVISIONS 


Senator Gittetre. Just one additional question. ‘There is no magic 
formula in the four plus two divisions, as I understand it ¢ 

Secretary MarsHauu. It is just a combination of considerations that 
we have had to turn over in our minds. 

Senator Gitterre. Taking into consideration a number of factors, 
the immediate availability of troops and the fact that we want to 
make, in your opinion, a move, take a course that will give some reas- 
surance to our allies that we are taking into consideration our resources 
and their availability, the formula of four plus two was reached ¢ 

Secretary Marsuay. Yes, sir. 

Senator Giuterre. And there is nothing magic about it? 

Secretary MarsHauu. No, certainly not. We hope, however, it will 
have a magic result in our favor. 

The CuarrmMan. Senator Tobey ? 

Senator Tosry. I had a very good question I was about to ask 

but Senator Saltonstall stole it, and when I reproved him for it, he 
said, “If that is true, in the most I can only be guilty of petty larceny.’ 
I cite this to the Secretary now. I listened with interest to all ihe 
questions from my associates here, and I heard Senator Byrd's ques- 
tion about the nonprecedence for the existence today of troops in 
Europe, or for sending troops over there, and I listened to Senator 
Knowland’s comments thereon. 

I now just want to say by way 9 a commentary that we are this 
week celebrating the birthday of a great leader, who was around 
here 85 years ago and who still fee and in a great time of crisis, 
and without precedent he said to the American people: 

The occasion is piled high with difficulties. The dogmas of the quiet past 
are inadequate to the stormy present. As our case is now, we must think anew 
and act anew. Fellow citizens, we cannot escape history. 

I ask the distinguished Secretary, is not that great truth applicable 
to our problems today ? 
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Secretary Marsuaut. I think that is very pertinently stated. 
The CuatrMan. Is that all, Senator ¢ 
Senator Toney. That is all. 


CONGRESSIONAL LNTERFERENCE IN WAR BETWEEN THE STATES 


The Cuarrman. In that connection let me ask you, Mr. Secretary, 
this question. I already asked you one question about the attempt 
of the Continental Congress to control General Washington in his 
military operations, and also the difficulties under the Articles of 
Confederation. Is it not true that Mr. Lincoln, when he was Presi- 
dent, in conducting the War Between the States was greatly hampered, 
greatly embarrassed, and greatly interfered with by the so-called 
Committee of Congress on the Conduct of the War ? 

Secretary Marsuauy. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. We have four or five volumes of publication in 
the Library about the actions of that Committee of Congress on the 
Conduct of the War. They went snooping around visiting battle- 
fields after the battles were over, and making reports to Congress. 
The only battlefield they ever visited while there was a battle was 
down at the first Battle of Manassas, when the only Congressman 
there lost his ulster and was captured by the ¢ ‘onfederates. I forget 
his name now. He wound up in jail. So I just ask that question 
and cite it, if it is not a good example of what Senator Tobey was 
talking about when you undertake to control the military by a bunch 
of Congressman up here in some little cubbyhole holding a caucus. 

Are there any other questions / 

Mr. Secretary, we thank you very much indeed for your testimony. 
We may possibly have to recall you, because Senator Wherry is not 
here. We can’t do business unless the Senators are here. We would 
like to ask you some questions, probably, when Senator Wherry 
exhausts you with his 27 questions. 

I will ask the audience to vacate, but the committee members to 
remain just a few minutes. 

The next meeting of this committee will be on Friday morning, 
when the Secretary of State will appear, and on Friday afternoon 
General Bradley will be here. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 10 p. m., the hearing was adjourned, to recon 
vene on the following day, Friday, February 16, 1951, at 10 a. m.) 
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ASSIGNMENT OF GROUND FORCES OF THE UNITED 
STATES TO DUTY IN THE EUROPEAN AREA 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1951 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
ComMMITrEE ON Foreign RELATIONS, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, 4 

The joint session of the Committee on Foreign Relations with 
the Committee on Armed Services, held in room 318, Senate Office 
Building, met pursuant to adjournment at 10 a. m., Senator Tom 
Connally, chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, presiding. 

Present from the Committee on Foreign Relations: Senators Con- 
nally (chairman), George, Green, Fulbright, Gillette, Wiley, Smith 
of New Jersey, Hickenlooper, Lodge, and ‘Tobey. 

Present from the Armed Services Committee: Senators Russell 
(chairman), Byrd, Chapman, Johnson of Texas, Hunt, Stennis, 
Saltonstall, and Morse. 

Also present: Senators Millikin and Thye. 

The CHatrMAN. The committee will come to order. 

We have the honor to have the Secretary of State with us this 
morning. If he is ready to proceed, we will proceed. 

Of course you are familiar with the subject matter of our inquiry, 
Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Acueson, Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarMan, The so-called Wherry resolution, which seeks to 
give Congress the directing power. 


STATEMENT OF HON. DEAN ACHESON, SECRETARY OF STATE 


Secretary Acneson. A useful starting point in dealing with the 
most important questions which must be considered by the committee 
is to fix clearly in our minds the fundamental problem of which 
these questions are a part. 

The basic problem before us is how best to protect the security 
of our country against the threat we face. 

The source of this threat is clear. It is the powerful military force 
assembled by the Soviet Union and its satellites, combined with the 
hostile intentions which the Soviet Union has demonstrated toward 
the entire non-Soviet world, and the willingness it has recently 
shown to risk general war. 


PROTECTING THE SECURITY OF THE UNITED STATES 
The job of protecting our security against this threat has three 


parts: 
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First, to prevent the outbreak of war; 

Second, to prevent the Soviet Union from accomplishing its aggres- 
sive purposes by means other than war; and 

Third, to make certain that the free nations will not be defeated, 
if war is forced upon us. 

All three of these elements are essential in the strategy of our de- 
fense as it relates to the threat in Europe, which is what we are pri- 
marily concerned with here today. Our primary aim is to prevent 
an attack against Europe. At the same time, we seek to prevent 
Europe from being taken over by the Kremlin through other means. 
And finally, if despite our best efforts there should be an attack on 
Europe, we want to prevent it from succeeding. 

it is important for us to keep in mind that all three purposes are 
essential to our security, and that the building of a strong integrated 
force in Europe is vital to each of these elements. 

Some have approached this problem as though the chief, if not the 
sole, question is: “How do we repel the attack after it is launc a ” 
The trouble with talking about this part of the problem as if 
were the main question, or even the question of primary concern to 
our own security, is that it increases the risk of losing Europe in other 
ways. It is not only the threat of direct military attack which must 
be considered, but also that of conquest by def: vult, by pressure, by 
persuasion, by subversion, by “neutralism,” by all the paraphernalia 

of indirect aggression which the Communist movement has used. 

[f we approached this problem as though our sole concern were 
how we were going to act after Europe had been attacked, regardless 
of the human cost, whatever the devastation, then we can sc arcely 
expect our European allies to show much enthusiasm for the pros- 
pects of the future. This kind of strategy drives our friends in Europe 
into a mood of nonresistance, a mood of “neutralism,” which is, for 
them and for all of us, a short cut to suicide. 


PREVENTING AN ATTACK ON EUROPE 


So our first purpose—and this is something we need to make abso- 
lutely clear to our friends in Europe—is to deter the aggressors from 
attacking Europe. Our primary concern is not how to win a war after 
it gets started, but how to prevent it, and how to help Europe stay 
free in the meantime. 

Now, what is it on which we can rely to prevent an attack on Europe? 

There are three deterrent factors to be considered. One is the re- 
taliatory power now in our possession—our capability of striking 
with air power against the centers of aggression. Another is the 
reserve power which helps to convince the Russians that the "y could 
not win in the end. And, finally, there are the integrated forces in 
being of the North Atlantic Tre: ity nations. 


BUILDING UP INTEGRATED DEFENSE FORCES IN EUROPE 


This third deterrent factor is the one at issue. This is the deterrent 
which is now weak, and which we are now striving to build up as 
quickly and as effectively as we can do it. 

A number - ees have been raised about this effort to build up 
the forces in being, in Western Europe. Some have asked why we 
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need to do this—why we can’t continue to rely on the deterrent force 
of our retaliatory air power, and our reserve power elsewhere. Some 
have argued that this European defense force cannot possibly be made 
large enough to be effective, while others have argued that this 
European defense force would be so great a threat to the Soviet Union 
that it would be provocative. 'T hese concerns, although contradictor y 
of each other, have led to a common line of reasoning—that we should 
not move ahead with our European allies in building a defense force 
in Western Europe. 


REASON FOR BUILDING A EUROPEAN DEFENSE FORCE 


Apart from the helpless and defenseless predicament in which this 
course of action—or more accurately, this course of inaction—would 
leave us, there are a number of powerful considerations which point 
to the conclusion that our own security, as well as the security of our 
allies in Europe, requires vigorous efforts to build an effective defense 
force in Europe at the earliest possible moment. 

One reason why we cannot continue to rely on retaliatory air power 
as a sufficient deterrent is the effect of time. We have a substantial 
lead in air power and in atomic weapons. At the present moment, 
this may be the most powerful deterrent against aggression. But with 
the passage of time, even though we continue our advances in this 
field, the value of our lead diminishes. 

In other words, the best use we can make of our present advantage 
in retaliatory air power, is to move ahead under this protective shield 
to build the balanced collective forces in Western Europe that will 
continue to deter aggression after our atomic advantage has been 
diminished. 

Another reason why the availability of defense forces in being in 
Western Europe is necessary is that it enables the free nations to deal 
more effectively with, and thus to prevent, the various forms of aggres- 
sion that threaten them. So far, we have been talking about the pos- 
sibility of bold, naked aggression by the Soviet Union itself. But we 
have seen recent examples of another form of Communist aggression— 
disguised aggression through a satellite. 

We see at the present time the build-up of forces in East Germany 
and the satellite states. This build-up contains the possibility of overt 
moves which could be disclaimed by the real center of aggression. In 
the absence of defense forces in being, satellites might be used for such 
disguised aggression in the hope that they could get away with it, 
since the free nations could respond only with the weapons of all-out 
general war, or not at all. The presence of adequate defense forces 
would remove this temptation. 

We have also become familiar with the Communist use of indirect 
aggression, in which the Communists employ the weapons of fear 
and threats to undermine confidence and paralyze the will to resist. 
We saw this happen in Czechoslovakia. The presence of adequate 


defense forces in being is also a bulwark against this kind of 
aggression. 
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GROUND FORCES TO COMPLEMENT AIR AND NAVAL FORCES AS DETERRENT 


The argument is sometimes advanced that the Western European 
defense forces cannot be made large enough to equal the forces avail- 
able to the potential aggressor, man for man, and therefore would be 
useless. The difficulty with this argument is that it considers the 
European defense forces in isolation, as a sole weapon, instead of 
considering these forces as a vital adjunct to the other deterrent forces 
available. It is not the case that ground forces would or could be 
sufficient by themselves, or that air or sea power by themselves could 
or would be sufficient, but that the three elements of our deterrent 
forces, taken together, are the best means of preventing an attack 
from taking place. 

However overwhelming our available air-striking power is likely 
to be in the period ahead of us, the presence of defense forces in being 
in Western Europe is a vital part of the effectivenss of our air power 
as a deterrent to attack. Not only do air forces require bases from 
which to operate, which must be held on the ground by defense forces, 
but air power alone is not a sufficient deterrent against the risk of a 
quick all-out effort to seize the Continent. Without integrated forces 
in being, a potential aggressor may be tempted to camble ¢ on the possi- 
bility of a quick initial thrust. If there are no forces available on 
the ground even to slow up this rabbit punch, our air power, though 
it worked great damage against the centers of aggression, could not 
be in a position to prevent the devastation of Europe. 

An adequate initial defense is an essential part of our efforts to deter 
an attack against Western Europe, and this initial defense can come 
only through having forces in being in Europe. 

All these considerations which apply to our efforts to deter an attack 
by building collective es in Europe apply with equal force to the 
necessities we would face if, despite our best efforts, Europe were 
attacked. 


GROUND FORCES NEEDED IN THE EVENT OF AN ATTACK 


In the event of an attack, the availability of defense forces in Europe 
would give us time that we would vitally need to bring our other 
forces into operation. In the meantime, these defense forces would 
oblige the aggressor to use up his available resources, while his home 
sources of supply were being bombed. These forces would also deny 
him access to the industrial, human, and other resources of Europe. 
These are the forces that would prevent Europe, in the event of an 
attack, from having to go through another occupation and liberation. 

I believe that the American people understand and agree on the 
importance of Western Europe to our own security. There was a 
time when the argument that the United States should concentrate on 
its own shore lines, and leave the rest of the world to its fate, had some 
appeal for Americans. But the indaquacy of this approach to our 
security problem is self-evident from even a brief examination of 
the fundamental relationship which exists between the United States 
and Western Europe. 
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OUR INTANGIBLE TIES TO WESTERN EUROPE 


I prefer, as do many Americans, to give great emphasis to our 
intangible ties with Western Europe. These include our bonds of 
per sonal kinshi p, our mutual intellectual heritage, and our community 
of social and spiritual values. They also inc lude a common belief in 
the ideals of democracy and human freedom—in the dignity of the 
individual and the right of the whole people to exercise control over 
those who govern them. Many of us believe that these ideals are, in 
the long run, more power ful than guns and bombs, and that they will 
outlast all the dec eptive philosophies which promise so much and give 
so little. We also know from experience that no nation can be secure 
in its own liberty if it permits that of its neighbor to be destroyed 
by aggression or subversion. 


IMPORTANCE OF WESTERN EUROPE TO OUR SECURITY 


But our policy does not rest solely upon these intangibles, important 
as they are. ‘To those who refuse to see the long-range v: alue of human 
freedom as an asset in itself, let me repeat certain cold, material facts 
about our relationships with Europe. Outside of our own country, 
free Europe has the greatest number of scientists, the greatest indus- 
trial production, and the largest pool of skilled manpower in the 
world. Its résources in coal, steel, and electric power are enormous. 
It has a tremendous shipbuilding capacity, essential to control of the 
seas. Through its overseas connections, it has access to a vast supply 
of raw materials which are absolutely vital to American industry. 

As an ally, Western Europe represents more than 200,000,000 free 
people who can contribute their skill, their resources, and their 
courage to our common defense. Under the heel of an aggressor, 
Western Europe would represent 200,000,000 slaves, compelled to 
bend their energies and employ their resources for the destruction 
of the United States and the remainder of western civilization. Under 
present world tensions there are but two possibilities for Europe. It 
will either be an adequately defended ally, a great addition to the 
defense of freedom, or it will fall under the control of the Kremlin, 
multiplying the military might of the Soviet armies. 

The recent questions that have been raised about the importance 
of Western Europe to our security appear to be based on wishful 
assumptions which must be examined in the light of certain hard 
facts. If continental Western Europe were to fall, the British Isles 
would be placed in grave peril. We cannot assume that if Western 
Europe were to come under Soviet control, its productive capacity 
would not be put to use against us or that governments in exile would 
continue to hold within the free world the overseas areas with which 
they now have strong ties, and which produce so many of the basic 
raw materials on which our military stre Lae depends. 1f the Western 
Hemisphere were to stand alone only a partial picture of our peril 
can be gauged by considering the difficulties of obtaining ceo to 
the strategic materials necessary to maintain a defense effort of the 
size now contemplated. A true picture can be obtained only if one 
considers what our position would be like if 87 percent of the world’s 
manpower, and more than half of its productive capacity were to 
fall under the control of international communism. 
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COMMITMENT IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 


The North Atlantic Treaty reflects the three essential elements of 
our security effort: To prevent an attack; to prevent Europe from 
being conquered by other means; and to prevent Europe from being 
taken by force. 

A great deal of the public discussion of the North Atlantic Treaty 
has centered around article 5 of the treaty. Article 5 provides th: aut 
an attack against one member shall be considered as an attack against 
all. But the treaty does not limit itself to a consideration of what 
shall be done after an attack. As I have already pointed out, we are 
more concerned with preventing the attack by taking appropriate 
measures in advance to insure that it cannot succeed. 

The preamble of the treaty states the determination of the 12 nations 
to safeguard the freedom of their peoples, and their resolution to unite 
their efforts for collective defense and for the preservation of peace 
and security. In consequence, article 4 casitaian for consultation 
whenever the territorial integrity, political independence, or security 
of any of the members is threatened. 

And article 3 deals specifically with this matter of primary con- 
cern. It states: 

In order more effectively to achieve the objectives of this treaty the parties 
separately and jointly, by means of continuous and effective self-help and mutual 
aid, will maintain and develop their individual and collective capacity to resist 
armed attack. 

These provisions of the treaty spell out the intent of all 12 nations 
to work out an integrated defense now, not to wait and develop such a 
defense only if an attack occurs. It has been stated over and over 
again that the fundamental purpose of the North Atlantic Treaty is 
to preserve peace. This we are seeking to do in the only way in 
which it can be done—by making certain in advance that aggression 
will not succeed. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NORTH ATLANTIC DEFENSE PLANS 


As General Marshall indicated yesterday in his testimony, Congress 
fully recognized this in dr: afting the Mutual Defense Assistance Act 
of 1949. The C ongress incorporated the require ment that the Presi- 
dent of the United States approve recommendations for an integrated 
defense of the North Atlantic area which may be made by the North 
Atlantic Treaty Council and Defense Committee before the bulk of 
the funds authorized by the act could be made available. 

Such a recommendation for the integrated defense of the North 
Atlantic area was made by the treaty council and the defense commit- 
tee, and on January 27, 1950, was approved by the President. Implied 
in the approval of this strategic concept was the idea of balanced col- 
lective forces. Our military planners quickly came to the conclusion 
that it was essential to build upon the basis of balanced collective 
forces, not balanced national forces. A balanced collective force 
permits great economies and OTR: atly enh: anced military effectiveness. 

Rie took the leadership in advocating this step and it was with 

tisfaction that I, as the chairman of the council, announced agree- 
ment on this principle in May 1950. 
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The next major development was stated in the following announce- 
ment by the President on September 9: 

On the basis of recommendations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, concurred in 
by the Secretaries of State and Defense, I have today approved substantial 
increases in the strength of United States forees to be stationed in Western 
Europe in the interest of the defense of that area. The extent of these increases 
and the timing thereof will be worked out in close coordination with our North 
Atlantic Treaty partners. <A basic element in the implementation of this de 
cision is the degree to which our friends match our actions in this regard. 
Firm programs for the development of their forces will be expected to keep full 
step with the dispatch of additional United States forces to Europe. Our plans 
are based on the sincere expectation that our efforts will be met with similar 
action on their part. The purpose of this measure is to increase the effectiveness 
of our collective defense efforts and thereby insure the maintenance of peace. 

Here again let me emphasize that there was no intention to create 
a North Atlantic ground force which taken by itself would match the 
Soviet and satellite forces. What this step did was to accelerate the 
formation of a balanced force in Europe which, when added to our 
other sources of strength in the free world—that is, our retaliatory 
power and the vast uncommitted reserves—would support the policies 
already outlined. 


BUILDING UP OF DEFENSE FORCES 


For some time prior to the President’s announcement. the defense 
ministers of the North Atlantic countries and their military advisers 
had been working on the number and types of forces required for 
the defense of Western Europe in accordance with the strategic con- 
cept I mentioned a moment ago. 

At meetings in the spring of 1950, an estimate was given preliminary 
approval for planning purposes by the defense ministers and by the 
council, dice requested the de fense ministers to refine it further. 
Meanwhile, each country was requested to build up its forces avail: < 
to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization as rapidly as possible, i 
the knowledge that any feasib le action would be well within the 
limits of any possible revision. 

At the October 1950 meeting of the defense ministers. the require- 
ments for defense of the North Atlantic area were further considered. 
They were regarded as being sufficiently refined to furnish the goals 
both for North Atlantic Treaty organizational planning and for the 
guidance of national efforts to increase national forces. At the same 
meeting, the defense ministers received from each country time- 
phased programs for creating forces for the defense of the North 
Atlantic area 

On the basis of the estimated requirements and the national pro- 
orams, it appeared that we had a sound basis for reaching within 
a reasonable period of time our goal of forces adequate to perform 
the mission of defending Western Europe, although it was clear at the 
time, and it is clear now, that additional effort on the part of all the 
partners was and is required. 

There remained the task of developing the most efficient and econom- 
ical organization and command structure for integrating these na- 
tional forces. It was the approval of this organization and command 
structure which was the significant accomplishment of the meeting 
of the council at Brussels in December. 
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The council unanimously requested the President of the United 
States to designate a supreme commander—General Eisenhower—to 
head that force. 

The integrated force represented a further accomplishment in that 
it provided the most acceptable basis on which Western Germany 
might add its strength to our common cause of defending freedom. 

In my view, these actions represent real progress. True, much re- 
mains to be done before we achieve our goal of an adequate, integrated 
defense force. However, our allies are now taking steps which “bring 
us measurably closer to realization of our ultimate goal. 

Roughly speaking, the combat forces of our European allies may 
be expected to double in the next year. 

General Eisenhower has reported to you on the will and determina- 
tion of our treaty partners to defend themselves in this common effort, 
and I fully share his views. 





AGREEMENT ON VITAL POINTS 


In the current discussions of what our actions should be in relation 
to these matters, it seems to me that there is substantial agreement on 
certain vital points. 

First, there is general acceptance of the vital importance of a free 
Western E urope to our own e xistence. 

Second, there is no dispute concerning the basic principles underly- 
ing the North Atlantic Treaty. 

Third, there is general agreement on the necessity of increasing the 
strength of our own land, sea and air forces. 

Fourth, it is generally agreed that the primary purpose of these 
policies is not just to keep us out of a land war in the North Atlantic 
area, but to prevent there being any war in that area. 

Fifth, there also seems to be general agreement that we should 
send some additional troops to Europe to do our part in helping to 
build an integrated force, as one of the necessary deterrents to war. 


THE ISSUE IS A NARROW ONE 


What, then, is the issue? Fortunately it is a very narrow one. It 
involves the amount, the manner, and timing of the build-up of our 
Ground Forces now in Europe in the interests of the security of this 
country. 

General Marshall has told you the size of the force which we have 
had in mind contributing under present conditions. Of course, the 
contribution of this country on the sea and in the air is understandably 
greater. 

But it is not only the size of our contribution which is important, 
but the manner of it. The spirit of our participation is, in the final 
analysis, directly related to the morale of this entire operation, and 
morale, as General Marshall emphasized yesterday. is the vital ingre- 
dient of our security system. 

We are bound to our allies by ties of common interest, and a clear 
appreciation of these ties is the fundamental basis of the actions we 
are here discussing. 

The North Atlantic Treaty is a voluntary association of 12 free 
nations determined to preserve their security through collective action. 
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In taking steps under article 3 of the treaty to develop collective ca- 
pacity to resist armed attack, no nation can be compelled to take steps 
contrary to its convictions, and none is obligated to ignore its national 
interests. The report of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
made it clear that in building up the collective capacity to resist armed 
attack, each nation “would determine for itself what it could most 
effectively contribute in the form of facilities, military equipment, 
productive capacity, manpower, etc.” The thing that really holds the 
integrated force together 1s the continuing conviction that the national 
interest of each party is most effectively served by working together 
through the integrated force. 


THE NEED FOR OUR CONTRIBUTION IS NOW 


Finally, I should like to speak to the suggestion that we await the 
full development of Europe's own defensive force before making our 
contribution. The need for the strength to deter aggression is imme- 
diate, and we have already learned how swiftly events may move in the 
modern world. Our allies are building their forces now; the time for 
our own contribution is now. If each of the North Atlantic nations 
should wait to appraise its partners’ efforts before determining its 
own, the result would be as disastrous as it would be obvious. What- 
ever risks we may run by following the policies which our country has 
pursued thus far, the greatest risk of all is that we might once again 
hear the bitter refain: “Too little and too late.” And this time there 
may be no opportunity to remedy the mistake. 


CONTRIBUTION OF LEADERSHIP 


There can be no real question as to America’s willingness to con- 
tribute its fair share of manpower and equipment to the defense of 
the North Atlantic area. But we have another contribution to make 
which is equally vital—the spark of leadership. Since World War II, 
the Congress and the executive branch have recognized this fact and 
have cooperated fully in performing the many tasks which the role of 
leadership involves. From the formation of the United Nations 
to the recent designation of General Eisenhower as Supreme Com- 
mander of the North Atlantic Treaty forces, this country has remained 
continuously in the front ranks of the struggle to assure peace, free- 
dom, and security throughout the world. 

We sometimes forget the historic nature of the steps through which 
we have passed in the past 5 years in our efforts to establish peace and 
security in the world. 

We sometimes lose sight of the profound advance which is repre- 
sented by the close asociation which has grown up among the nations 
of the North Atlantic area, and the significance of this association 
for the entire world. 

We have passed through the period of organization: we have passed 
through the phase of planning: we have passed through a time of 
the awakening of people to the nature of the true danger in the world. 
We are now deep in the period of action. 

We must carry forward the construction of the forces upon which 
the hopes of peace of the entire civilized world are founded. 
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At this moment, there could be no greater contribution to the cause 
of peace than for the Government of the United States, in all its 
branches, to reaffirm the course of action on which we are moving. 

The CuairmMan. Senator Russell ? 

Senator Russeii. Mr. Secretary, in my opinion the great majority 
of the American people are heartily in agreement with the basic 
philosophy of your statement. I think that we all recognize the im 
portance of a free Western Europe, and our obligation to participate 
in maintaining a free Western Europe. 


SUFFICIENCY OF OUR ALLIES CONTRIBUTION 


There is considerable concern as to whether or not our allies are 

going to carry their part of the load. T suppose that is a very human 

feeling. I notice here that you state that over the next year the com 
bat forces of our European allies may be expected to double. 

Without fixing any ratio, it is very evident that that is a 100-percent 
increase, whereas we intend to increase our forces by 200 percent in 
Europe under this program of six divisions rather than of the two 
that are there now. Are you undertaking to fix any ratio that might 
be continued into 1953 and 1954, or is that just a statement of what 
you think our allies will contribute in the next year compared to what 
we will contribute, without its having any relation to the growth 
of the forces to defend Western Europe after this year? 

Secretary Acugson. I am afraid I did not quite understand. 

Senator Russet. I am afraid that is a little involved, too, Mr. 
secretary. 

[ noticed you said they were going to double their forces, whereas 
we are going to triple ours. Does that indicate any formula for the 
future after this year? 

Secretary Acugeson. Oh, no, sir: no. It indicates no formula at all. 

Senator Russei.. I think that the people who have chief concern 
about this are not concerned about defending Western Europe. It is 
based upon a feeling which may be born of ignorance, for all I know, 
that we have not insisted upon the mutual element in our dealings 
with our allies. 

Breaking it down to a very frank statement, they feel that our 
policies, and the policies of all the free world with respect to Ger- 
many and Spain, have been dictated very largely by France, and 
with respect to Asia have been very largely dictated by Britain. Are 
you convinced in your own mind that if we proceed with this great 
undertaking our allies will bear their full share of the load 

Secretary Acueson. I am entirely convinced of that, Senator 
Russell. 


ASSOCIATION OF SPAIN IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 


Senator Russert, Mr. Secretary, there are millions of people who 
are very much concerned about the part, if any. that Spain might or 
could play in the defense of Western Europe. Do you object to stating 
whether or not negotiations are being pursued to see whether or not 
the forces of Spain can_ be fitted into the defense of Western Europe ! 

Secretary Acneson. May I answer that question a little less di 
rectly than you have asked it ¢ 
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The importance of the association of Spain in the defense of West- 
ern Europe I think is clear. I think it is also clear that the relations 
of this country, and I hope of the other countries, with Spain, are 
now entering a new phase. We are sending a most able Ambassador to 
Spain, who is on his way at the present time. Iam very hopeful that 
the objectives which you have in mind, and I am sure I have in mind, 

can be accomplished. That depends upon the actions of many na- 
tions, our own, our partners in the North Atlantic Treaty, and also 
on the actions of Spain. At the present time we have only intima- 
tions from statements made by the Spanish Government as to what 
their attitude would be. We hope before long that we will know 
more about that, and we hope that the development will be along the 
line of the close association of Spain and the Spanish contribution 
and mutual undertakings in regard to the defense of Western Europe. 

Senator Russeii. | understand your answer then to be that you 
are hopeful that progress may be made # 

Secretary AcHEsON. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russevy. It boils down to that. 


ASSOCIATION OF GREECE AND TURKEY 


There are a great many people who feel, and I share that feeling, 
that the best investment we have made in all of the billions we have 
spent in undertaking to stay the advance of communism has been in 
Turkey. Are any efforts being made, or any negotiations being had, 
to tie Turkey more closely into the defense of Western Europe and 
into the mutual assistance and mutual defense efforts to which you 
refer to repeatedly in your splendid statement 4 

Secretary Acurson. Yes; 1 think efforts are being made, Senator 
Russell, and I think that we could also include Greece with the favor- 
able things you said about Turkey. Our efforts in Greece have been 
very satisfactory, and as General Marshall pointed out yesterday, the 
action of the Greek troops as well as the Turkish troops in Korea 
has been very fine indeed, and we are very much alive to the impor- 
tance of bringing even closer than they have been in the past. the 
cooperative planning and the relationship between Greece and Turkey 
and the North Atlantic defense. 


OBJECTIONS TO LIMITATIONS IN A RESOLUTION 


Senator Russet. A very frank statement was made yesterday by 
the Secretary of Defense as to our plans, at least to the extent of our 
defense of Western E urope so far as ground forces were concerned. 
It was most unusual. It is the first time, I suppose, in such a critical 
international situation that any great power has laid all of its cards on 
top of the table not only to be seen by our allies but by our potential 
enemies. 

I assume, however, that the fact that he stated we were going to 
limit our contribution to six divisions might cause some of those 
who are devoted to the idea of a ratio or a limit to our contribution 
to undertake to fix by legislation a limit of six divisions. Inasmuch 
as we are almost certain to face that situation legislatively, I should 
like to have you state the reasons, if any, you have as to why we 
should not, even though we have planned to limit our aid to six 
divisions, limit it by law to that amount. 
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Secretary Acueson. I should agree with General Marshall that it 
would be most unwise, most unhelpful, and would greatly tie our 
hands in dealing with what must be the very flexible development of 
the situation in the next few years. No one can foresee what the 
needs of the situation may produce and to attempt rigidly to tell our 
military authorities the strength of this, that, or other branch of the 
force which they can employ in advance of any particular military 
oper ation would be, I think, most unwise. 

Senator Russert. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe I have any other 
questions now. 

The CHatrmMan. Senator Wiley? 


WHO SHALL DETERMINE THE POLICY 


Senator Witry. Mr. Secretary, the question so far seems to have 
gone entirely to the matter of policy. This resolution that we are 
holding hearings on implies something more, it seems to me, and that is 
that it is not only a question of policy, but it is a question of who shall 
determine the policy. In that connection I want to ask you a few 
questions, because I feel you are particularly in a position to bring us 
some light on that question. 

First we can agree, can we not, that we are still at war? We have 
not had a declaration of peace by the Congress or a treaty of peace 
with our enemies, Germany and Japan, so that we are really at war 
there; is that correct ? 

Secretary Acnugson. Yes; from a legal point of view I believe we 
are technically in a state of war. 

Senator Witry. Then we have another war on our hands, that is 
in Korea, so we are really engaged in and really have two wars. 

Secretary Acurson. If we are talking about the legal situation, I 
take it we are technically in a state of war as a result of the declara- 
tion of war by Congress with regard to Japan and Germany. 


PRESIDENTIAL POWER TO SEND TROOPS 


Senator Wintry. Under these circumstances, and I particularly 
stress “these circumstances,” and considering the matter of the At- 
lantic Pact, would you care to comment as to the power of the Execu- 
tive to send troops to Europe? 

Secretary Acneson. I think on prior occasions I have filed a very 
substantial brief in that regard, Senator Wile ‘vy. I would be glad to 
do it again if that would be useful to the committee, so far as the 
mere question of Presidential power is concerned. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

JANUARY 6, 1951. 

This memorandum is concerned with the authority of the President to order 
the Armed Forces of the United States abroad for some purpose to which the 
United States is committed, including its security interests. 

The President as Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces of the United 
States has full control over the use thereof. He also has anthoritv to cenduct the 
foreign relations of the United States. Since the hezinning of United States his- 
tory he has upon numerous occasions utilized these powers in sending Armed 
Forces abroad, 

The President’s control over the Armed Forces of the United States is based 
on article 2, section 2, of the Constitution which provides that he “shall be 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States.” 
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In United States vy. Sweeney the Supreme Court said that the object of this 
provision was “evidently to vest in the President the supreme command over all 
the military forces—such supreme and undivided command as would t 
to the prosecution of a successful war” (157 U.S. (1895) 281, 284). 

A. That the President’s power to send the lrmed Forces outside the 
is not dependent on congressional authority has been re peatedly 
by numerous publicists and constitutional authorities, 

Professor Willoughby writes: “As to his constitutional power to send United 
States forces outside the country in time of peace when this is deemed by him 
necessary or expedient as a means of preserving or advancing the foreign 
ests or relations of the United States, there wo 


ye hecessary 


country 
, 
CHLPILASIZE d 


inter- 
uld seem to be equally little doubt, 
although it has been contended by some that the exercise of this discretion 
can be limited by congressional statute. That Congress has this right to limit 
or to forbid the sending of United States forces outside of the country in time 
of peace had been asserted by so eminent an authority as ex secretary Root 
It would seem to the author, however, that the President, under his powers 
as Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, and his general contre of the 
foreign relations of the United States, has this discretionary right constitution 


ally vested in him, and, therefore, not subject to congressional contro] spe 


relterence 


in the President. and 


cially, since the argument of the court in lyers Vv. United States with 
to the general character of the executive power vested 
apparently the authority impliedly vested in him by reason of his obligation to 
take care that the laws be faithfully executed, it is reasonable to predict that, 
should the question be presented to it. the Supreme Court will so hold. Of 
course, if this sending is in pursuance of express provisions of a treaty, or for 
the execution of treaty provisions, the sending could not reasonably be subject 
to constitutional objection” (The Constitutional Law of the United States, 
vol. ILI, p. 1567). 

In an address delivered before the American Bar Association in 1917, Mr. 
Hughes stated that “There is no limitation upon the authority of Congress 
to create an Army and it is for the President as Commander 
the campaigns of that Army wherever he may think thes should be carried on, 
He referred to a statement by Chief Justice Taney in Fleming vy. Pag (9 How, 
615) in which the Chief Justice said that as Commander in C] ef the President 
“is authorized to direct the movement of the naval and military forces placed 
by law at his command” (S. Doe. 105, 65th Cong., 1st sess.. p. 7) 

At the time the approval of the Treaty of Versailles was under co! 


1929, 


in Chief to direct 


sideration 
n the Senate, there was under discussion a reservation to articl 10, presented 
by Senator Lodge, to the effect that “Congress * under the Constitution. 
has the sole power to declare war or authorize the employment of the military 
or naval forces of the United States”. Senator Walsh, of Montana stated in 
debate on November 10, 1919, that the statement was a recital of “What is 
asserted to be a principle of constitutiona] law.” He said that if 


* 


any declaration of that character should ever be made by the 

of the United States, it would be singularly unfortunate lt 

hot sound, It is fraught with the most momentous consequences, an 

Volve disasters the extent of which it is hardly possible to conceive 
“The whole course of our history has been 


»>Senate 


a retutation of such a de traction 
namely, that the President of the 1 nited States, the Chief Executive of the 
United States, the Commander in Chief of the Army of the United States. has 
ho power to employ the land or naval forces Without any express authorization 
upon the part of Congress Since the beginning f our Government. ir Navy 


as been sent over the seven seas and to every port in the world \\ 





S PFE EVE 

wny congressional act authorizing the President to do anvthir gy of that kis 

He stated that our Navy travels the sea “in order to safe u | ect 
the rights of American citizens in fore} tlands. Who can doubt ti the Pres 
dent has no authority thus to uttige the naval nel lame or Uy | 
State 

My Borah Stated “Tl agr e fully with the legal or eons tution proposition 
Which the Senator states, and ] hope this eservation] w be stri t I 
in act of supererogation to put it in. Tt does not amount to am £ It is a 
recital which is not true It cannot change the Constit ition, and } ot 
to be thers It would simply be vain and futile and, if — 2 - 
with due respect to those Who drew it, the doing of an Inconsequen ling 
(98 Cong. Ree., pt. 8, p. $195. Noy 1), 1919, 66th Cong... 1 Ss 

Mathews, in his treatise on American Foreign Rel itions (1928), states i) con 
ection with the incident just referred to that “it is not true that. afte Sil 
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forces and providing for their support, Congress can restrict the discretion of 
the President, as Commander in Chief, in directing their movements and in 
otherwise disposing of them” (p. 553). 

The basic interest of the United States is its own security. The United States 
has throughout its history, upon orders of the Commander in Chief to the Armed 
Forces, and without congressional authorization, acted to prevent violent and 
unlawful acts in other states and depriving the United States and its nationals 
of the benefits of such peace and security. It has taken such action both 
unilaterally and in concert with others. A tabulation of 85 instances of the 
use of American Armed Forces without a declaration of war was incorporated 
in the Congressional Record for July 10, 1941 (appendix A). See also the 
appendix to the pamphlet by James Grafton Rogers entitled “World Policing and 
the Constitution” published in 1945 by the World Peace Foundation. 

B. It is important to eramine some of the purposes for which the President 
as Commander in Chief has dispatched American troops abroad, In many in 
stances, of course, the Armed Forces have been used to protect spectfic American 
lives and property. In other cases, however, United States forces have been 
used in the broad interests of American foreign policy 

The traditional power of the President to use the Armed Forces of the United 
States without consulting the Congress was referred to in debates in the Senate 
in 1945. Senator Connally remarked : 

“The historical instances in which the President has directed Armed Forces 
to go to other countries have not been confined to domestic or internal instances 
at all.” Senator Millikin pointed out that “in many cases the President has 
sent troops into a foreign country to protect our foreign policy * * * notably 
in Central and South America. This was done.” he continued, “in order to 
keep foreign countries out of there—was not aimed at protecting any particular 
American citizen. It was aimed at protecting our foreign policy.” 

Senator Connally referred to “the list of instances of intervention on our part 
in order to keep another government out of territory in this hemisphere” and 
said: “That was a question of carrying out our international policy, and not a 
question involving the protection of some American citizen or American prop 
erty at the moment” (Congressional Record, 79th Cong., Ist sess., vol. 91, pt. 8, 
November “6. W45. Pp. 10067). 

During the Boxer Rebellion in China in 1900-01 the President sent about 5,000 
troops to join with the British, Russian, German, French, and Japanese troops 
to relieve the siege of the foreign quarters in Peking and reestablish the treaty 
status. This was done without express congressional authority. In defining 
United States policy at the time Secretary of State Hay said: 

? * The purpose of the President is, as it has been heretofore, to act 
concurrently with the other powers; first, in opening up communication with 
Peking and rescuing the American officials, missionaries, and other Americans 
Who are in danger; secondly, in affording all possible protection everywhere in 
China to American life and property: thirdly, in guarding and protecting all 
legitimate American interests; and, fourthly, in aiding to prevent a spread of 
the disorders to the other provinces of the Empire and a recurrence of such 
disasters. It is, of course, too early to forecast the means of attaining this last 
result; but the policy of the Government of the United States is to seek a solu 
tion which may bring about permanent safety and peace to China, preserve 
Chinese territorial and administrative entity, protect all rights guaranteed to 
friendly powers by treaty and international law, and safeguard for the world 
the principle of equal and impartial trade with all parts of the Chinese Empire” 
(V Moore's Digest of International Law, p. 482. See also Taft, op. cit. pp 
114-115; Rogers, op. cit. pp 58-62). 

On July 7, 1941, the President sent to the Congress a message announcing 
that as Commander in Chief he had ordered the Navy to take all necessary steps 
to insure the safety of communications betawween Iceland and the United States 
as Well as on the seas between the United States and all other strategic outposts 
and that American troops had been sent to Iceland in defense of that country 
The United States, he said, could not permit “the occupation by Germany of 
strategic outposts in the Atlantic to be used as air or naval bases for eventua! 
attack against the Western Hemisphere.” For the same reason, he said, sub 
stantial forces of the United States had been sent to the bases acquired from 
Great Britain in Trinidad and British Guiana in the South to forestall any 
pincers movement undertaken by Germany against the Western Hemisphere 
(Congressional Record, 77th Cong., 1st sess., vol. 87, pt. 6, July 7, 1941, p. 5868). 

C. In other cases United States forces have been used to implement provi- 
sions of treaties to which the United States was a party. It is the President's 
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duty under the Constitution to take care that the laws are faithfully executed, 
That this applies to treaties (which are a part of the supreme law of the land) 
as well as to statutes is unquestioned. As stated by exr-President William H., 
Taft: “The duty that the President has to take care that the laws be faithfully 
erecuted applies not only to the statutory enactments of Congress but also to 
treaties * * *° (The Boundaries Betiween the Executive, the Legislative, and 
the Judicial Branches of the Government, 25 Yale Law Journal 613) 

In 1SSS and 1889 civil war took place in Samoa, where the United States, Great 
Britain, and Germany had certain respective treaty rights for the maintenance 
of naval depots. German forces were landed, and the German Government in 
vited the United States to join in an effort to restore calm and quiet in the 
islands in the interest of all the treaty powers. The commander of the United 
States naval forces in the Pacific was instructed by the Secretary of the Navy 
that the United States was willing to cooperate in restoring order “on the 
basis of the full preservation of American treaty rights and Samoan authority, 
as recognized and agreed to by Germany, Great Britain, and the United States.” 
Iie was to extend full protection and defense to American citizens and property, 
to protest the displacement of the native government by Germany as violating 
the positive agreement and understanding between the treaty powers, but to 
inform the British and German Governments of his readiness to cooperate 
in causing all treaty rights to be respected and in restoring peace and order 
on the basis of the recognition of the Samoan right to independence (1 Moore's 
Digest of International Law, pp. 545-546). 

The view that the President is entitled to use the Armed Forces is implementa 
tion of the Charter of the United Nations, which is a treaty, was also expressed 
in the Senate debates in connection with the ratification of the Chartet For 
example, Senator Wiley made the following pertinent stutement : 

“It is my understanding, according to the testimony given before the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate that the terms ‘agreement or agreements’ as 
used in article 48 are synonymous with the word ‘treaty... On the other hand, 
1 recognize that Congress mizht well interpret them as agreements brought about 
hy the action of the Executive and ratified by a joint resolution of both Houses 
These agreements would provide for a police force and the specific responsibility 
of each nation. But outside of these agreements, there is the power in our 
:xecutive to preserve the peace, to see that the ‘supreme laws’ are faithfull 
executed. When we become a party to this charter, and define our responsibili 
lies by the agreement or agreements, there can be no question of the power of 
the Executive to carry out our commitments in relation to international policing 
His constitutional power, however, is in no manner impaired” (Congressional 
Record, 79th Cong., Ist sess., vol. 91, July 27, 1945, p. SI27-S128). 

An even fuller exposition of the point was made by Senator Austin, who stated 

“Mr. President, | am one of those lawyers in the United States who believe 
that the general powers of the President—not merely the war powers of the 
Vresident but the general authority of the President—are commensurate with 
the obligation which is imposed upon him as President, that he take care that 
the laws are faithfully executed. That means that he shall take all the care that 
is required to see that the laws are faithfully executed, 

“Of course, there are other specific references in the Constitution which show 
that he has authority to employ armed forces when necessary to carry out 
specitic things named in the Constitution; but the great over-all and general 
authority arises from his obligation that he take care that the laws are faith- 
fully executed. That has been true throughout our history, and the Chief 
ixecutive has taken care, and has sent the Armed Forces of the United States, 

Without any act of Congress preceding their sending, on a great many occasions. 
l have three different compilations of those occasions. One of them runs as 
high as 150 times; another of them 72 times, and so forth. It makes a difference 
vhether we consider the maneuvers which were merely shows of force as com 
bined in the exercise of this authority—as I do—or whether we limit the count 
(0 those cases in which the Armed Forces have actually entered upon the territory 
of a peaceful neighbor. But there is no doubt in my mind of his obligation and 
authority to employ all the force that is necessary to enforce the laws 

“It may be asked, How does a threat to international security and peace 
violate the laws of the United States’ Perhaps, Mr. President, it would not 
have violated the laws of the United States previous to the obligations set forth 

this treaty. Verhaps we have never before recognized as being true the 
fundamental doctrine with which I opened my remarks. But we are doing so 
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now. We recognize that a breach of the peace anywhere on earth which threatens 
the security and peace of the world is an attack upon us: and after this treaty 
is accepted by 29 nations, that will be the express law of the world. It will b 
the law of nations, because according to its express terms it will bind thos: 
who are nonmembers, as well as members, and it will be the law of the United 
States, because we shall have adopted it in a treaty. Indeed, it will be above 
the ordinary statutes of the United States, because it will be on a par wit! 
the Constitution, which provides that treaties made pursuant thereto shall be 
the supreme law of the land. 

“So LT have no doubt of the authority of the President in the past, and h 
nuuthority in the future, to enforce peace. I am bound to say that I feel that th 
President is the officer under our Constitution in whom there is exclusively vested 
the responsibility for maintenance of peace” (Congressional Record, T9th Cong 
Ist sess., vol. 91, July 26, 1945, p. SO64-S065 ). 

A signiticant historical example of implementation of treaty provisions is 
United States military intervention in Cuba under the so-called Platt amend 
ment. Ex-President William H. Taft describes this as follows: 

“A similar instance came within my own official cognizance when I was 
Secretary of War. In the absence of Mr. Root, Secretary of State, President 
Roosevelt sent me to Cuba to see if we could compose a revolution against 
President Palma’s government in that Republic. We found a revolution flagrant, 
and we felt that intervention was necessary, and the question was whether the 
President, without action by Congress, could use the Army and Navy and inter- 
vene under the so-called Platt amendment of the treaty between Cuba and thie 
United States. That amendment was in part as follows: 

“-The Government of Cuba consents that the United States may exercise the 
right to intervene for the preservation of Cuban independence, and the mainte- 
nance of a government adequate for the protection of life, property, and individual] 
liberty.’ ’ 

I advised the President that this treaty, pro tanto, extended the jurisdiction 
of the United States to maintain law and order over Cuba in case of threatened 
insurrection, of danger of life, property, and individual liberty, and that under 


his duty to take care that the laws be executed this was “a law” and his power 


to see that it was executed was clear. Events followed quickly our investigatiotr 
and recommendations, and I was obliged to ask for the Army and Navy and by) 
authority of President Roosevelt to institute a provisional government, which 
lasted nearly 2 years. It restored order and provided a fair-election law, con 
ducted a fair election, and turned the Government over to the officers thus elected 
under the Constitution of Cuba. There were some mutterings by Senators 
that, under the Platt amendment, Congress only could decide to take action 
However, the matter never reached the adoption of a resolution. Congress 
appropriated the money needed to meet the extraordinary military and naval 
expenditures required, and recognized the provisional government in Cuba in 
such a way as to make the course taken a precedent (Taft, op cit. 613-614) 
D. Not only has the President the authority to use the Armed Forces in carrying 
out the broad foreign policy of the United States and implementing treaties, but 
it is equally clear that this authority may not be interfered with by the Congress 
in the exercise of powers which it has under the Constitution, 
In this connection Ixx-President William H. Taft wrote: “Two principles 
ting congressional interference with the Executive powers, are clear: First 


Congress may not exercise any of the powers vested in the President, and second. 
may not prevent or obstruct the use of means given him by the Constitutio1 


for the exercise of those powers” (Our Chief Magistrate and His Powers, 1916, 


Pheodore Roose velt states in his autobiography that in his judgment the most 
ortant service that he rendered to peace was the voyage of the fleet aroun 


world. He says: 

Phere were various amusing features connected with the trip. Most of th 

vealthy people and ‘leaders of opinion’ in the eastern cities were panic-stru 
e propos to take the fleet away from Atlantic waters. The great Nev 
York da lies issued frantic appeals to Congress to stop the fleet from going 
rhe head of the Senate Committee on Naval Affairs announced that the fleet 
S { not go and could not go because Congress would refuse to appropriats 
Ones ne being from an eastern seaboard State. However, I announcer 
‘eSPOnst that I had enough money to take the fleet around to the Pacit 
Vhow, that the fleet would certainly go, and that if Congress did not choos: 
ish money to get the fleet back, why, it would stay in the 
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Pacific. There was no further difficulty about the money” (Autobiography 
(1918) ). me 

An amendment was proposed in 1912 in the Senate to the Army appropriation 
pill reading that, except as therein provided, none of the moneys appropriated 
should be used for the pay or supplies of any part of the Army of the United 
States employed or stationed in any country or territory beyond the jurisdiction 
of the laws of the United States, or in going to or returning from points within 
the same. The amendment was defeated. (See Congressional Record, 62d 
Cong., 2d sess., pp. 10921-10980. ) 

A similar amendment was proposed in 1922. In the House, Representative 
Mann stated: “Our power to limit appropriation is so conclusive that we can 
say that no money shall be given in this bill except to red-headed men * * *.” 

The amendment was nevertheless defeated (New York Times, March 23, 1922). 
Another of the same nature was proposed and rejected in 1928 (Congressional 
Record, 70th Cong., Ist sess., pp. 6744-6762, 6843-6848). On this oceasion 
Senator Borah stated: 

“* * * But if the Army is in existence, if the Navy is in existence, 
if it is subject to command, he [the President] may send it where he will in 
the discharge of his duty to protect the life and property of American citizens. 
Undoubtedly he could send it, although the money were not in the Treasury” 
(p. 6760). 

In 1922, the Senate discussed amendments to the Navy appropriation bill 
which directed the President to enter into negotiations with certain foreign 
countries to limit armaments and call a conference on economic problems. In 
the course of the discussion on the respective powers of the President and of 
the Congress, Senator Reed asserted that the Congress could order the President 
to bring home American troops from abroad—-Senator Borah stated: 

“We could not make the President do it. He is Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy * * * and if in the discharge of his duty he wants to 
assign them there, I do not know of any power that we can exert to compel him 
to bring them home. We may refuse to create an army, but when it is created 
he is the commander” (Congressional Record, 67th Cong., 4th sess., p. 933). 

Secretary Acnrson. It seems to me that that is clearly established 
both by court decisions and by an unbroken practice from the ve ry first 
days of the Re public. It seems to me that perhaps a little more is in- 
volved here, and that we are in a position in the —_ l today where — 
argument as to who has the power to do this, that, or the ot her thing, is 

not exactly what is called for from America in this very critical oe 
and if we could all agree on the fact that something should be done, 
we will perform a much greater role in the world, than by quarreling 
about who ought to do it. 

Senator Witry. I agree fully with that conclusion, Mr. Secretary, 
but I do think that we here sitting as a committee of the Senate, a 
joint committee, are called upon, in view of the very precedent that 
you have in mind, to distinguish what our field of activity is and what 
the field of the President is. Then if there is any conflict, in the 
public interest, that the two get together and Sadana perhaps in 
the public interest their respective fields of actin ‘ vy. 

Now, the Executive, as Commander in Chief, has constantly been 
sending replacements to occupational forces, and has sent air forces to 

irious airfields in Europe and elsewhere since the shooting stopped, 

s he not ? 

Secretary Acnrson. That is correct, Senator. 

Secretary Winey. And you indicated today in your statement that 

rsuant to, I think vou said, article 38 of the Atlantic Pact, the 

ident, together with the other powers, had gotten together mr 

id determined upon a policy of tion involving, I believe, the utili- 
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tion of our three forces, Air, Navy, and Ground Forces. Is me 
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Secretary Acugson. Well, I do not say that the President has got- 
ten together with anybody. 

Senator Witey. The Executive / 

Secretary AcnEson. What I tried to make clear in my testimony is 
that the Defense Ministers had undertaken to do two things. One 
of them is to make an estimate of what is required as a military 
matter to defend Western Europe. Looking at that problem, how 
many troops and what types of troops are necessary to perform thi 
military mission? Having done that, they have sat down and said 
now what are the programs of the various countries, how do they fit 
into the necessities? Obviously the programs are short of the neces- 
sities and therefore everybody is asked to make a greater effort so as 
to brn a the programs Cc ‘loser to the necessities. 


PRESIDENT S RESPONSIBILITY TO CARRY OUT NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 


Senator Wirry. What I had in mind was that under article 3 of 
ie North Atlantic ‘Treaty there is this provision : 


In order more effectively to achieve the objectives of this treaty the parties 
Separately and jointly by means of continuous self-help and mutual aid will 


aintain and develop their individual and collective capacity to resist armed 
attack. 

Whose function is it in our Government to carry out the intent of 
+] + artinrla ? 
that articte¢ 


Secretary Acurson. Well, it is the function of the Executive to 
— the plans and recommendations, and it, of course, is the function 
ot the Cor l@wress to prov ide the forees and the funds. 

Senator Witey. The arms aid legislation that was passed by Con- 
gress, I believe in “49 and “50, was passed pursuant to the Atlantic Pact, 
was it not é 


Secretary AcHEson. Yes, sir; it was under the program outlined 


e pact 
NEED FOR IMPLEMENTING LEGISLATION TO SEND GROUND FORCES 


Senator Winery. Now I come to this eeson: Is there any analogy 
between that situation and the need by Congress for imp lementing 
legislation to provide for ground forces to E urope / 

Secretary ACHESON. Only the vaguest analogy, Senator. In car 
rving out the Arms Assistance Pact, what was necessary was to have 
the Cor eress, in the exercise of its powers, Proy ide the funds without 
whi D you could not do it. Now, similarly, if Congress does not pro- 
vide the funds to raise any army at all for the United States, you could 
not carry out any plan under the North Atlantic Treaty or ‘anything 
a Bi it I think it is not necessary for the Congress to direct « or 
authorize the President to send troops abroad unless it wishes to do so, 

Senator Was. The British Government is sending additional 


troops into the e occupation: alarea. Are those troops being sent to im- 
plement their Government’s responsibility under article 3 of the North 
Atlantic Preaty, or are ‘they bein iw sent under arrangements made be 


tween the Allies Svtacacmatiansl zones ¢ 
Secretary AcHrEson. I do not think that the sending of any addi- 
| troops by the British to Europe is worked out under any occu 
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pational arrangement in Germany. It would be in response to a 
need to build up the collective force in Kurope. 

Senator Winery. Pursuant to the arrangement made with what you 
call the War Ministers 4 

Secretary ACHESON. Under the collective-force idea. the same Way 
that the French or the Belgians or the Dutch or anyone else would 
do it. 

SENDING AIR GROUND FORCES AND PLANES IN EUROPE 


Senator Witey. There recently appeared in one of our papers, | 
think it was the Christian Science Monitor, a map of the world show 
ing that virtually there is an airfield perimeter being built around 
from the north, clean around into Asia. The President, 1 presume. 
has been sending air ground forces, planes, and so forth, into these 
airfields, planning for additional airfields, and so forth, pursuant to 
his Commander in Chief power or Executive power, has he not 4 

Secretary AcnEson. There are United States Air Forces stationed 
abroad, and the President has been sending them, ves, sir. I am not 
familiar with the map and the location you have in mind. 

Senator Winry. But you are familar with the fact that we have 
been sending not only replacements of land forces to Europe, we 
have not only been sending munitions pursuant to the Arms Aid 
Plan but we have been sending airplanes and ground forces for the 
airfields around this perimeter ¢ 

Sec retary Acnerson. That is what I just stated. 


EUROPE 8 WILL TO COLLABORATE 


Senator Witry. Some folks say we should not send any more troops 
to EK urope until our allies have demonstr: ited their intent and will to 
collaborate. IL think it is very important, Mr. Secretary, to tell us, 
so that the American people will know, what our European allies are 
doing to build up their armed forces and whether or not they have 
fulfilled the commitments which they have made thus far. 

Secretary Acueson. I have stated. Senator, that I believe they have 
demonstrated the will and determination to do this, that they are 
doing it. The facts and data are very compli: ated. ‘They have been 
printed and are av: ailable to the committee in the pamph let which 
you have be fore you, ] believe, i pamphlet called Basic Informati lon 
on Implementation of the North Atlantic Treaty, prepared for the 
use of the joint committee, made up of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations and Committee on Armed Services of the Senate on Polen 
ary 15,1951. There is a very detailed compilation of all the facts and 
ligures in this regard. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF OUR ALLIES 


Senator WILry. Brie fly, I think it was stated the other da L\ by some 
of the representatives from abroad that France has increased her 
budget—its wartime budget—something like 75 perce! - that all of 
the countries have increased their period of training of their troops, 
so can you say that in your opinion there has been and there is a con- 
tinuing manifestation on the part of our European allies, that they 
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are going ahe sad to build up their armed forces and fulfill their 
commitments 

Secretary as nEsoN. Yes; I believe there is a very distinct manifes- 
tation of that, both in acts and in statements. If you look at this 

very first paragraph of this compilation to which I just referred, you 
will see that as of the time these figures were prepared, December 1950, 
the United States had 15 men per 1,000 of the population under arms; 
France, 17; the United Kingdom, 14; Belgium, 12; and the Nether- 
lands, 11. That indicates that the efforts are very much in the same 
proportion, and it goes on to indicate the percentage of gross national 
product which over the various years they have been applying, and 
the amounts which they are now going to apply in the future for the 
military establishments. They are making a great effort, and it is a 
very helpful thing to see. 

Senator Wixey. In view of the conflict in opinions that have been 
voiced in the press and over the radio and in the mail, and in view 
of the fact that Secretary Marshall stated to this committee that it 
was the judgment of the Government that six American divisions 
should be the contribution to European forces—four in addition to 
the two divisions already there—what suggestion have you to make to 
this committee as to how the matter should be handled? 


NEED FOR UNITY AND GOOD MORALE 


Secretary Actrrson. Well, Senator, it is a delicate matter for me 
to make suggestions to — committee, on how any matters should be 
handled. I tried to indicate a moment ago that, from the point of view 
of those who are dealing with the represent: ition of the United States 
abroad and the attempt to build up this defense against attack in 
Europe, the thing which is so necessary is that the Government move 
forward as a unit on this thing, and if we can do that we will do a 
creat deal for the morale of the whole situation. 

This debate as to who is going to do what works both ways, you 
know. We debate here about what our allies are going to do; in 
Europe they debate about what their allies are going to do. I think 
the important thing is that we both do it, that we both move on and 
vet this defense really set up. 

Senator Wirey. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHairmMan. Senator George / 


NEED FOR CLOSE COOPERATION BETWEEN LEGISLATIVE AND EXECUTIVE 


Senator Grorcr. Mr. Secretary, I think there will be no possible 
dispute about the basic facts which you find to be in the general area 
f agreement which we settled when we had the North Atlantic Pact 
before us. When we had the North Atlantic Pact before us. we set- 
tled the desirability and the absolute necessity of closest possib le co- 
perative efforts between the North Atlantic states and the States on 
this side of the Atlantic who went into that pact. I do not see, 
myself, and have never seen, the necessity for any question as to con- 
ict of power or the authority between the executive, and the legis- 
lative branches, except in this respect: It is of course, absolutely vital 
that there be unity in the United States, as well as among the other 
rember states of the North Atlantic Pact. And as a basis of that 
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unity I have felt—and I think perhaps you will agree—that there 
should be the closest possible cooperation between the executive and 
legislative branches. 

‘Secretary Acueson. I agree entirely, Senator. 

Senator Grorar. Not for the purpose of creating legal distinctions 
as to power or right, but for the purpose of bringing about a real 
understanding of what we are trying to do. 

I want to call your attention, Mr. Secretary, to this fact: As I recall 
it, when we had the pact before us, we talked of article 5 as being 
the heard of the pact. That became a rather descriptive phase that was 
much in use; as a matter of fact, from article 5 alone, if we were 
pledging ourselves to go to the aid of any one of the states against 
which an aggressive movement was taken, military movement, we 
would have the right I think, to forestall and forefend against that 
attack or aggression by any steps that might be dictated by prudence. 
Of course that is made definitely plain in article 3 of the treaty. 


BACKGROUND OF ARTICLE 11 OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 


Now I come to this, Mr. Secretary, and not for the purpose of rais- 
ing any question of the right of the executive branch as comp: ared to 
the power of the Congress or balancing one against the other: I think 
you will recall that in the first draft of the pact the guaranty of con- 
stitutional processes was placed in the preamble of ‘that pact. You 
may not recall it now. 

Secretary Acurson. I remember discussing this very question with 
you, Senator George, yes, sir. 

Senator Grorer. And I raised the question that the preamble was 
not necessarily a part of the articles of the treaty, and at least there 
might be some issue raised on that point, and insisted that we should 
say that the constitutional processes of each country should be fol- 
lowed throughout, not only in the ratification but in carrying out the 
provisions of the treaty. 

Secretary AcHerson. That is correct. We made a separate article 
on it, as I remember it. 

Senator Grorce. We did, and we included it finally in article 
and the first sentence, or part of the first sentence is: 

This treaty shall be ratified, and its provisions carried out, by the parties in 
accordance with their respective constitutional processes, 


~ 


You may also remember that I suggested that “its several articles 
are carried out” and I think you advised me, according to my recollec- 
tion, that the use of the word “several” would smack too much of 
the legalistic, and some of the representatives of the foreign govern- 
ments might not quite like or understand it. But that language which 
we did inelude in article 11 did apply to the provisions, meaning all 
of the provisions, as clearly as if we had specified that the several 
provisions would be carried out. Ithink you will recall that. 

Secretary AcnueEson. Very, very clearly, Senator. I recall it dis- 
tinctly. 

Senator Grorae. I also recall that on that point there seemed to be 
unanimity in the committee as the committee report itself clearly 
discloses. We did carefully refrain, however, from mingling the 
general power of the Chief Executive under our Constitution with 
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such powers as he might exercise under this treaty, and therefore 

think that it would be fair to say that in a fair implementation of 
this treaty, the Atlantic Pact, we should be guided by the express 
conditions under which the executive itself assured us would be the 
interpretation and meaning and construction shown of the treaty, 
and as far as Iam concerned, I have no question to raise on that point. 

I thought at the time, and I still think, and I think from yom 
statement this morning that you are thoroughly in agreement, that 
implementing acts of the Congress following the ratification of the 
treaty- making appropriations, requiring that a program, a general 
integrated program, be submitted to and approved by the President 
before a considerable portion of the appropriations then authorized 
could be used, was, in fact, a recognition of the congressional au- 
thority and _— r. 

Obviously, that is the only way that the Congress could have pro 
ceeded, and simi also it complied with and fulfilled all of the 
- rements and conditions of the North Atlantic Pact itself; that 

s, the treaty itself. 


CONGRESSIONAL PARTICIPATION IN SHAPING POLICY 


I have no disposition to think otherwise, and have no occasion to 
think otherwise. I do oe though, that when we come to imple- 
menting the pact itself | Vv furnishing troops, that is, the armed 
forces, which may be necessary to implement it, in order to obtain 
a vital sense of unity on the part of the American people, they must 
feel that their Congress—and they can speak only through Con- 
gress, after all, except as the Executive recognizes his obligations 
to the people—has some voice in shaping not the policy, but in 
determining the very important questions of troops, the sending of 
armed troops into an integrated army in Europe. 


MISSION OF TROOPS ALREADY IN EUROPE 


I would like to ask vou, since the matter has been injected both 
yesterday and today, about the additional troops that have been sent 
into eee, if this is not true: That we have not sent any armed 
for into Kurope under the Atlantic Pact, but those armed forces 
there were part of our responsibility as the occupying power in Ger- 
many, and such other forces as we may have kept there, largely for 
the purpose of « carrying out our obligations as the occupying power 
of a large portion of the German area? I do not recall any troops, any 
armed forces, having been sent, implementing the Atlantic Pact 

Senator Acieson. Well, I don’t think any 

Senator Grorcr. At least directly, 

Senator Acurson. I don’t think any troops have been sent ear- 
marked in any way as implementing the North Atlantic Treaty. The 
troops which do not. seem to be covered bv your deser? ption are those 
that Senator Wiley was talking about. We have sent air forces, and 
they are stationed in England and in other places. 

Senator Grorce. And perhaps ground forces as supporting troops 
to the air forces. | would assume so, 


Secretary AcneEson. That may be. I am not informed about that. 


; 
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Senator GEORGE. But primarily we have not at least sent armed 
ground forces to Europe to implement the Atlantic Pact Treaty up 
to this time? 


EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE RESPONSIBILITIES 
Secretary Acueson. I think that is correct, Senator George; I 


think that regardless of the question ot power ora ali ISION ot power 
or responsibility, it is, as I have meee indicated, vitally necessary 


to the complete unity of the American people behind this most im- 
port: init progr am that the Amerie an peop le feel that the Congress 
itself has certain responsibility and certain powers. I should think 
that the executive Yr anch itse Hf would be most anxious that the \ feel 
that Congress will ; Be coe aeercnae sre power. I can't y sialize 
the unity of action - support of a long-term program such as this 
involves unless those conditions a e xist. ana do eXIST TN Stk Way 2s 
to convince the American people that the Congress can speak. 

Now, of course, the mere power to make appropriat ions or to raise 
armies, which does reside in the Congress, would he in effect a partici- 
pation and a joint participation along with the Executive in cAEFY Ag 
out the treaty. Sut to my mind it seems to me that oo ee ar 
treaty should be interpreted especially in the light of » ad nee 


meaning of its terms and its conditions by the Executive when the 
Executive ediesiatad the treaty to the Congress for ratification. 

I think what you have said is very wise, Senator George, and what 
I have tried to stress this morning is the importance of itv, the im 
portance of a clear affirmation by the whole aaa nt that it in- 
tends to go forward on a course which is so essential to the security of 
the United States and the world, and I agree with you that we do not 
really solve this question by trying to split legal hairs as to what is the 
authority of the Executive, what is the authority of the Congress 
They must act together and no strong policy which will carry out 
what is so necessary here can be done without the full unity of the 
Executive and the Congress in pursuing it. 

Senator Grorce. I thank von. Mr. Secret: iry. That is all. 

The CHatrMANn. Senator Byrd? 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions at this tin 

The Caatrman, Senator Chapman? 

Senator CHapman. Mr. Chairman, Senator George has ipa dle- 
veloped far more ably than I could the principal thing I had antici- 
pated discussing. 

Mr. Secretary, while we are in thorough agreement as to the econ- 
stitutional power of the President to send troops, I understand that 
you do believe that it would very greatly strengthen our position both 
at home and with friend and foe abroad. if Congress would act affirma- 
tively in approving the sending of troops: is that correct ? 

Secretary Acueson. I believe so; yes, sir. 


EFFECT OF PROGRAM ON SOVIET SATELLITES 


Senator CHAPMAN, Mr. Secretary, what effect do vou think the 
success of this projected program would have on 94 Bussian satel- 
lites and the extent of their dependability in case of real eme ‘Fency ¢ 

Secretary Acnerson. Well, it is very hard, aes C hapm: in, and 
somewhat dangerous to make predictions on that matter. I think, 
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as I pointed out in my statement, that if we approach it from th 
negative point of view first, it will have a very important impact 
We do not want to run the risk of aggression through satellites. Now 
our going forward with this program will eliminate, I believe, that 
danger. What effect it will have affirmatively on detaching the sate] 
lites from their present dependence upon the Soviet Union would b 
very hard for me to say. We have seen recently further movement 
which have been to heighten controls of the Soviet Union upon th 
satellites. I think this must reflect some nec essity. This is not done 
unless it is felt nec essary to be done, and it probably indicates sonx 
weakness. 

Senator CuarMan. It is possible that the success of this program, 
and maybe the movement toward inclusion of Spain and Turkey and 
Greece as part of our defense in Europe, might weaken the hold of 
Russia on some of those satellite countries. 

Secretary AcnEson. It might, sir; yes, sir. 

Senator Cuapman. It is your belief, is it not, that if this program 
does not succeed it is probable that continental Europe, Great Britain, 
with their resources and industries, will come under the domination 
of Communist Russia ?¢ 

Secretary AcHEson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuarpman. And that, of course, would result in very great 
peril to our own country. 


PURPOSE OF NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 


Mr. Secretary, in the consideration, formulation, negotiation, and 
ratification of the North Atlantic Treaty, do you think it was clear 
that we would do our utmost to fulfill our part of it for the purpose of 
preventing war instead of waiting to send any troops or take any 
active part on the European soil until one of the signatories was 
actually under attack ? 

Secretary AcnEson. I think the great stress which was laid at the 
time the treaty was before the Senate for ratification was upon its 
effect as a deterrent of war, and both Senator Connally and Senato1 
Vandenberg stressed that item as well as others. 

Senator CHarpMan. And you believe that the time element is of vita] 
importance if we are to fulfill the purposes of this pact and prevent 
actual war? 

Secretary AcnEson. Very clearly. 

Senator Cuarman. Thank you. 

The Cuamman. Senator Smith? 


NO TROOP COMMITMENT IN BRUSSELS AGREEMENT 


Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Mr. Secretary, during our discus 
sions with General Eisenhower, the question was raised “whether - 
commitment had been made for troops abroad at this time, and | 
understood distinctly he said no commitments had been made, and 
we were not involved in any commitments that he knew of. 

[ am asking you whether any commitments have been made whic! 
commit us at the present time, either for the six divisions we discussed 
today, or any other phase of the program ? 

Secretary Acnegson. That statement of General Eisenhower's wa: 
correct. There are no commitments. 
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Senator Smiru of New Jersey. It has been called to my attention, 
Mr. Secretary, that in the report which you made in a news conference 
on December 22 you made some statements that were interpreted at 
least as implying that we had made certain commitments. I would 
like to get from you a statement of what you meant at that time, and 
recone ile it with General Eisenhower's statement that there were no 
commitments. 

For example, you said: 

Brussels brought the culmination of that part of the North Atlantie Treaty 


work. We have finished the matter of plans; we have finished the matter of 
organization. Now we have taken the first step in the field of action. 


You go on to describe what the action was, and then you state: 


In the United States additional forces will be placed at General Eisenhower's 
disposal in Europe. 

Now, maybe General Eisenhower simply meant that this implies 
at least that a commitment was made that additional forces would be 
placed at General Eisenhower's disposal in Europe, and I am just 
wondering if that is the case. 

Secretary Acureson. There were no commitments. Could you refer 
me to what you are reading? Is this my statement of December 22? 
I could not hear it very well, 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I am reading now, Mr. Secretary, 
from the Department of State Bulletin dated Janu: ivy 1,1951. The 
first article of that is United Action for the Defense of the Free World, 
and it begins with remarks by Secretary Acheson made at a news con- 
ference in Washington, D. C., on December 22, and released to the 
press on the same date. 

Secretary Acurson. What did I say there that causes this confu- 
sion? If you can read it again, I would like to find it here. I was 
attempting to say the exact opposite, apparently, of what I led people 
to believe. 

Senator Sarru of New Jersey. What I said first was that you made 
this statement that— 

Brussels brought the culmination of that part of the North Atlantic Treaty 
work. We have finished the matter of plans; we have finished the matter of 
organization. Now we have taken the first step in the field of action. 

Then it goes on to describe various things and among others, as I 
read a moment ago, you said: 

This unified command, this unified force, will be put under the command of 
General Eisenhower. 

Then it says: 

It means also that those forces must be increased. 

I am now quoting your statement : 

They are not now adequate for their mission. They will be increased and 
Steps are in process now by which they will be increased in France and England 
and other countries of Europe. In the United States additional forces will be 
placed at General Eisenhower's disposal in Europe 
which states distinctly, apparently, that there was some sort of under- 
standing that we would place additional troops at General Eisen- 
hower’s “disposal j in Europe. 

Now, I asked the general myself about that and he said he had 
understood there were no commitments of any kind that bound him 
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one way or the other. He was going to investigate further and 
Was going to come back with certain recommendations. I am wonder 
ing whether at that time we made definite commitments. 


DISCUSSIONS AT BRUSSELS MEETING 


Secretary AcuEson. The answer is that there were no commitments 
made at all. Now, what I was stating in that press conference is 
that at Brussels the structure and form of the unified command were 
appro¥ed, and General Eisenhower was appointed. On the day that 
he was appointed, the President created him the Commander in Chief 
of the American Forces in Europe and put all our troops in meee 
under General Eisenhower's command. The President, as I read 1 
my statement, had stated on September 9, 1950, that he was tie 
to increase the forces in Europe, and that is what I was referring 
to in that statement. We have not agreed with any nation whatever 
on the strength of our forces in Kurope. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Then there was no discussion 
there of the number of divisions that would be furnished by the 
various countries concerned ? 

Secretary Acnrson. That was not a subject of discussion in Brus- 
Seis 

Senator Surru of New Jersey. That was not a subject at all? 

Secretary Acurson. What we were dealing with there was the 
creation of the unified command, how forces would be made available 
to it, that is, national contingents were going to be turned over as 
raised, and as turned over by each country, but no country was asked 
to, nor did any country commit itself in regard to turning over any 
additional troops. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. In your statement this morning, I 
note the following on page 6: You said, “The next major development 
wa sstated in the following announcement by the President on Septem 
ber 9,” and you quote the President of the United States: 

On the basis of recommendations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, concurred in by 
the Secretaries of State and Defense, 1 have today approved substantial in 
creases in the strength of the United States forces to be stationed in Western 
Europe in the interests of the defense of that area. 

That is the statement of the President on September 9. That was 
prior to your Brussels Conference, and I am just wondering whether 
at the time of the Brussels Conference this information was discussed 
with the other countries indicating that we were going to put sub- 
stantially additional forces in Europe. Iam not criticizing. I want to 
get the facts on the matter. 

Secretary AcHrson. This statement was made by the President to 
the world. There was no further discussion of this with any nation. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Can I put it this way. Could you 
say there were general understandings short of actual commitments 
as to what we were going to do with this E suropean army There 
must have been some discussion, and all we are trying to <3 is learn 
the extent to which you did have general understanding as to further 
commitments. 

Secretary Aciirson. I most certainly believe that that is so, Senator 
Smith. As I said in my statement, at the meetings of the Defense 
Ministers in the fall of 1950, the various Defense Ministers stated 
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what they contemplated doing, and I assume that General Marshall 
stated what he was contemplating doing under the President’s au- 
thorization of September 9, but I want to reiterate that the whole 
basis of this thing is not on the basis of commitments. We are not 
interested in commitments. We are interested in what countries do. 
All the programs which have been outlined are still too small. Nobody 
is satishied with those programs. It is only as the nations continue to 
ress forward to raise further bodies of troops and of their own free 
will, because they know that their security depends on it, put increased 
numbers at General Eisenhower’s command, that we will get anything 
here which will be useful and effective in the defense of Europe. 


WHO SHCULD DETERMINE UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTION TO EUROPE’S 
DEFENSE 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Well, now, do you contemplate that 
it is the function of the Executive, working with the Chiefs of Staff. 
but without consultation at all with the Congress, to determine what 
those contributions by the United States will be in the so-called Euro- 
pean Arn yt I think the bie issue with Congress is to find out the 
extent to which we are going to be a part of the development of that 
policy for that Army. As has been brought out here, the most im- 
portant thing we can ‘do is to build up the morale of our entire country 
and public opinion in favor of whatever this policy may be. My 
contention has been that the legalistic questions as to whether the 
President has or has not the power to do it by himself si beside the 
point. We must have pub lie opinion behind 1 us if we are cong to 
succeed in this enterprise. 

Therefore, we must find a formula by which there can be constant 
cooperation between the legislative and the executive departments of 
Government 1f we are going to have that full public opinion behind 
this or that measure. 

I do not think I need call your attention to the fact that article 3 
was one of the big articles we discussed in committee when we were 
discussing the whole Atlantic Pact. What did article 3 imply? The 
question was raised: Did it imply any commitment that we should 
send troops abroad 4 And 1 f I recall correc tly—I haven *t vo ir testi 
mony before me—yvyou were a: that question. You said definitely 
“No”, and some of us went on the floor of the Sena and answered 
that question. W e said, ‘ The Secretary of State “si sald cle finitely 
‘No: there is no commitment.” Yet there seemed to be understanding 
that we will do that, although the Congress has in no way been con- 
sulted, and our constituents are asking “How come this, when the 
understanding was that there was going to be no standing army of 
our boys over a period of years in Europe ¢” 

Should there not be some modus vivendi by which t 
ean be informed of the policy of the President and the Chiefs of 
Staff in developing this program for the defense of Europe? People 
are not questioning the need of the defense. As you know, I sup 
ported the Atlantic Pact. I have supported the idea of having troops 
in Europe. I am not opposed to that. I think that we will have to 
cooperate; but I do feel there must be some way by which Congress 
must be in constant touch with the Executive in developing these 
police ies as they ro along. 
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You say it is six divisions now. You may find in the course of 6 or 

8 months that it will really be necessary to have more than that. Does 
that mean the Executive can do it alone, or will Congress have some 
committee like the Atomic Energy Committee constantly in touch 
with the Executive in developing ‘these eoareee? 

That sounds like a long question, but 1 am getting back to the 
same main question of what do you feel to be the relationship of the 
Executive and Congress in developing this policy. 

Secretary Acneson. Well, Senator, that is hardly a question. I 
shall now attempt to respond generally to what you have said. 


CONSULTATION BETWEEN EXECUTIVE AND CONGRESS 


I tried to say, in answer to two questions prior to your question, 
that I believe completely and absolutely in the necessity for unity 
and in action by the whole Government on this field. This matter of 
sending troops to Europe is not a new matter, not at all. You speak 
as though for the first time in your knowledge this question had been 
broached. That is not the case. The President made this statement 
on the 9th of September. That isa long time ago. Within a few days 
of that statement I appeared before you in your committee, before I 
went to New York, and went all over this matter with you. I ap- 
peared before your committee when I came back from the meeting of 
the Council in New York and went all over it again. I appeared be- 
fore your committee when I came back from Brussels, and I am 
anxious and eager to appear at any time and discuss any of these 
questions with you. 

Until General Marshall testified yesterday, it had been thought that 
the exact number of these troops was a matter of considerable secu- 
rity importance, and I believe it is; and I believe it is unfortunate that 
events have so operated that we have to announce it. But, as General 
Marshall pointed out, it is much better to give up certain benefits that 
you get from security in order to dispel a “lot of ideas which the lack 
of that know ledge had created. So, he has now told you. We cer- 
tainly have had “the fullest consultation on this point, and we will 
continue to have it. You know that there has never been a time in 
which I have not done everything that I possibly could to carry out 
consultation and close relations with your committee. 


NO COMMITMENT TO SEND TROOPS UNDER ARTICLE 3 OF THE NORTH 
ATLANTIC TREATY 


Now, you have also mentioned the answer which I made to Senator 
Hickenlooper at the time of the North Atlantic Treaty. I believe that 
answer was correct. The question was, as I understood it and as you 
have just understood it, “Is there a commitment here, under article 
3, by which we are required to send troops to Europe?” And I said, 
“No; there is no commitment,” and there isn’t. And there isn’t today 
and there isn’t any commitment today as to one division or one com- 
pany or two or anything else. 

Now, you cannot possibly undertake to build up a defense force for 
the defense of Europe without the Defense Ministers discussing, first 
of all, what is necessary, how many troops are needed, and, sec ondly, 
discussing what the programs of the various countries are, and putting 
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those two together and seeing whether they match. That must be 
done or else everyone is a group of madmen trying to defend Europe 
without knowing what is needed. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. I have no issue with that at all. I 
agree with that. 

Secretary Acurson. What I want to insist on is: I gather from 
your question that you were under the i impression that, whereas I had 
said that there was no commitment, that in some sort of we: asel way 
there was a commitment. Now, I tell you there isn’t. There isn’t any 
commitment at all on this subject. That is my answer to that. 


IMPORTANCE OF CONSULTATION 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I thank you, Mr. Secretary, for that. 
I am trying to get the answers to the questions that are coming to us 
from all over the country on this point. Of course, the thing that we 
really want to know, that I really want to know in the light of th 
pel nding resolution before us, is the extent to which the Congress can 
keep in touch with the Executive and have these policies de velop. If 
we have to send more divisions, will that just be done by Executive 
action? Can the Executive just go ahead and increase that 6 to 10 
next year, or will there be some contact with pawn ly these committees, 

yr possibly with the Congress? Will there be consultation through 
periodic: al discussions between the Congress and the State De ‘partment 
in order to keep us in touch and let the country feel at least that ri 
Congress, which represents them, is part of the policy-making entity 

I think you will agree, Mr. Secretary, that article 3 develops some- 
thing entirely new in our history, and suggests the possibility of our 
participating in collective security all over the world, possibly a 
ground force in Europe on a more or less permanent basis, and keep- 
ing our boys over there. Is that policy, one of the boys over there, 
one that Congress should have a voice in or not? I think that we 
should; I think unless we do we will not have the public support. that 
we need for this whole important enterprise, which, as I say, I sup- 
port. We have got to have flexibility. I want to have maximum flexi- 
bility, but also the maximum contact with the Congress if we are going 
to have the support we need. 

I do not get vet whether you agree with that principle or not, 
whether you “think we can deve lop a formula by which we can work 
together. 

Secretary AcHEson. Senator, there is just no argument between you 
and me. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I did not think there was. 

Secretary AcHneson. Your committee has known from me almost 
from the day that I knew anything about it what we thought the 
necessities were in developing this treaty. I have appeared before 
you throughout these 4 months since this matter has been discussed. 
There is not one thing about it that you haven’t known. 

Now, the thing that I was not at liberty to tell you was the number. 
Yesterday General Marshall got permission to do that and he did 
it. I assume that General Marshall has been in close touch with 
the Armed Services Committees of both Houses, and will continue 
to be. It is just inconceivable to me that these polices can develop 
without your knowing everything that you need to know about them, 
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including new matters which until yesterday were regarded as mat- 
ters of high military security. 

Senator Surru of New Jersey. It is not a question of being ad- 
vised after the event. It seems some place in the situation Congress 
should have a finger in discussing what the policy should be. You 
are going to have a great deal of difficulty if we suddenly increase 
from 6 to 15 or 20 divisions without our having some participa 
tion in determining the wisdom of that course. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman, Is there now, cr has there been, any disposition 
on the part of the administration, the Executive and the State De- 
partment, to conceal anything about this matter from the congres- 
sional committees and Members of Congress? 

Secretary Acurson. Not the slightest in the world, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. Have you not at all times been responsive to being 
called before these committees to discuss these matters, and doesn’t 
Congress know everything that is going on when it is going on and 
so forth, and didn’t General Marshall on yesterday do a very un 
usual thing in coming here before the committee and revealing the 
whole program 4 

Secretary Acurson He did, Senator Connally, and not only 
have we been responsive to being called before your committees but 
the four meetings which I referred to are meetings which you called, 
senator, at my request. 

The CHaAtrRMAN. Senator Green ? 

Senator Green. Mr. Secretary, I think you are to be congratulated 
on the clarity of your statement here today, the clarity of the state- 
ment as a whole. There is, however, one item which it seems to me 
might be made clearer to be compatible with the public interest. 


AMERICA’S DIMINISHING LEAD IN AIR POWER AND ATOMIC WEAPONS 


Near the beginning, on the bottom of page 2 of the printed state- 
ment that was circulated, you said: 

One reason why we cannot continue to rely on retaliatory air power as a suf- 
ficient deterrent is the effect of time. We have a substantial lead in air power 
and in atomic weapons. At the present moment, this may be the most power- 
ful deterrent against aggression. 

Well, that is a statement which leads a great many people to ask, 
“What do you mean?” If you will be inclined to tell us. 

Secretary Acueson. I think what it refers to, Senator is the impor- 
tant fact which occurred in the fall of 1949, which was the atomic 
explosion in the Soviet Union. I don’t think that I have either the 
knowledge or the right, in a public discussion or in any other kind of 
discussion, for that matter, to try and say what the effect of the 
development of atomic weapons in the Soviet Union has upon this. 

Senator Green. In other words, that is not knowledge of a fact; it 
'S a Supposition. 

Secretary AcuEson. It is not a supposition. We know that there 
was an atomic explosion in the Soviet Union. 


Senator Green. No; but I mean “We have a substantial lead in air 


power and in atomic weapons.” 
Secretary Acnrson. There is no question about that being a fact. 
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Senator Green. Then further on in the statement in the same con- 
nection you say: 
But with the passage of time, even though we continue our advances in this 
field, the value of our lead diminishes. 
Now, will you explain a little more why that necessarily follows? 
Secretary Acneson. I find it difficult, but perhaps I can do it by an 
illustration. 
If you and I are standing close together and I am pointing a 38 at 
you and you are pointing a BB gun at me, I have a considerable ad- 
vantage. But if we are st: anding very close together and I am point- 
ing a .45 at you and you are pointing a .38 at me, the advantage has 
declined. 
Senator Green. There again, is that based on facts or supposition ? 
Secretary ACHESON. The supposition that you and I ever would be 
pointing weapons at one another is entirely fanciful, Senator. I do 
not think I should go into this any more. 
The CHarrman. Senator Saltonstall ? 
Senator Sarronstatn. Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask you just 


one question, or perhaps two, followi ing up what you said to Senators 
George and Wiley. 


AFFIRMATIVE ACTION BY CONGRESS DESIRABLE 


Yesterday General Marshall said to Senator Gillette that if Con- 
gress took no action in this regard, he assumed troops could still be 
sent to Europe under this N North Atlantic Pact. Today you said to 


Senator George that a clear affirmation by the whole Government is 
wise, that unity is needed. You also said to Senator Wiley previously 
that it was the duty of Congress to provide forces and funds, but that 
it was not Congress’ function to authorize the President to send troops 
abroad. 

Now my question is this: In view of the publicity given to this 
resolve and to this discussion, is it not desirable that Congress, by a 
joint resolution, affirmatively join with the President in saying that 
it is not only wise but necessary for these ground troops to be sent to 
Europe? 

In other words, I would like to try to get your specific answer to 
the question of Senator George, which seems to me to be the nub of 
the whole question before us. 

Secretary Acneson. Senator, I do not propose to answer your 
ART I do not think it is a proper question to address to me. It 

a question which goes very deeply into the whole relationship be- 
ra the Congress and the President, just. how this highly desirable 
result which Senator George and Senator Wiley questioned me about, 
and with which I agree, should be carried out. I have no question 
about the fact that a demonstration in a wise way, which could be 
worked out between the President and the Congress, that we are 
united on this thing, is of the greatest possible importance. But now 
you ask me as to whether a particular way of doing that is right. That 
1 do not regard as my function. A way, Iam sure, can be found. We 
must all be trying to seek the same thing. This is a period of the 
greatest possible danger in which we find ourselves. We have two 
great branches of the Government which must cooperate in preserv- 
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ing our security. We are all patriotic and sensible men. A way can 
be found to do that, but I am not going to be led in testimony into 
stating in a specific legal way, what that way is. That is for the 
President of the United States and the leaders of C ongress to decide. 
not me. 

Senator SautronsraLt. Then may I ask this question in a negative 
way, and I say it most respectfully without any desire to offend. 

Would you, as Secretary of State, believe that if Congress took no 
action on this resolve, but simply pigeonholed it in this committee, so 
to speak, for an extreme case, troops could and would still be sent un 
der article 3 of the North Atlantic Pact, to Europe? 

Secretary AcuEson. I do not know. I just do not know the answe 
to that question. 

Senator SarronstTauu. In other words, you say that in your opinion 
as Secretary of State it is not only highly desirable but really wise, 
and, I think I correctly state to you your position, necessary that 
Congress and the President find some way of getting together to show 
that the unity of the country is behind this first effort to ‘implement the 
North Atlantic Pact. How that should be done as a practical matter 
you do not want to state / 

Secretary AcuEson. I think that is what I stated. 

Senator SarronsraLy. Thank you, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. Senator Johnson of Texas? 


LIMITATION ON BUILDING UP OUR FORCES IN EUROPE 


Senator Jounson of Texas. Mr. Secretary, you feel that the issue 
confronting us by Senate Resolution 8 is a very narrow one, and 
involves the amount and the manner and timing of the build-up of 
the ground forces in Europe. I gathered from your statement that 
you feel any prohibition on that build-up would be rather disastrous. 

Secretary AcuEson. It would be very disastrous. 

Senator Jonnson of Texas. So then, so far as we know, no one is 
proposing a prohibition or limitation or restriction on that build-up 
after an attack, but rather before an attack. In your judgment, to 
put that restriction on before an attack might not only provoke an 
attack, but might call on us for greater, sacrifices later. 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, Seni itor. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. Mr. Secretary, we have something in 
excess of 100,000 of heladant s Armed Forces in Europe today. Is 
that your information ? 

Secretary AcuEson. I will accept that. You know more about it 
than I do. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. I understand from General Marshall’s 
statement yesterday that our present plans are to add an approxi- 
mate additional 100,000. Is that your understanding ? 

Secretary AcueEson. I understood the general to say that we had 
approxim: ately two divisions in Europe now and he was contemplat- 
ing, the President was contemplating, sending four more. 

Senator Jonunson of Texas. And he estimated that four and the 
supporting units required to be in the neighborhood of 100,000. 

So, we have already sent 100,000, 30 or 40 thousand of them air 
people, and there is no restriction on the assignment of the first 
hundred thousand. Yet we are confronted here in the committee 
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with the proposal now that says that, in spite of the fact that 
there has been no restriction on our air troops and on our occupation 
troops and on our sea troops, for some reason there should be a 
prohibition on our ground troops. Would you care to comment on 
the logic of that position ? 

Secretary Acueson. I think the general pointed out yesterday, 
Senator Johnson, that that was not a very logical position to take. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. In other words, why should we require 
the approval of an assignment of ground troops and approve the 
deployment of ground troops, but be ‘complete ly free and unlimited— 
and the sky is the limit—on air and sea? Does that kind of proposal 
make sense to you ¢ 

Secretary Acneson. I think the whole business of trying to pre- 
scribe by law the movements of military forces which are carried 
out in order to build up a force to prevent war is not a sensible thing 
todo. It is not the sort of thing that you do by law. I think that the 
Congress and the President, as was pointed out before, can get together 
on the policy. The Congress can understand what is in mind, and 
what is in mind, I am sure is satisfactory to it. The idea that all 
of this thing has to be legislated by the code, and you look up in 
the book to see “May I send a company?” “No; section 357 says I 

‘an’t do that,” that is not the way to carry on this great task. The 
great thing to do is to do what Senator George and Senator Wiley 
were talking about, that you get before us what is the thing that 
has to be done, and indicate whether or not it is American policy to 
go ahead along that line. 


BUILDING UP OUR FORCES 


Senator Jounson of Texas. I gather it is your information that 
roughly speaking the combat forces of our European allies are ex- 
pected to double in the next year 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. Do you have any information on what 
our plans are so far as our forces are concerned ¢ 

Secretary Acueson. I have, but I can’t recall it. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. Presently we have two and a half mil- 
lions, roughly in our Armed Forces, and our program is to increase 
that to 3,462,000, so our European allies, according to your informa- 
tion, plan to double their combat forces, and we plan to add an addi- 
tional third to our forces. 

Secretary Acurson. That is what those figures add up to; yes, sir. 

Senator Jonson of Texas. Now, in case of attack, the pilot of a 
B-29, or the pilots of various fighting units, are not going to have 
very much time to determine whether they are there for the purpose 
of implementing a treaty or what purpose they are there for. That 
is not very material in case Europe is attacked, is it ? 

Secretary Acneson. I presume that they will have to act quickly; 
yes, sir; under orders from the proper authorities. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

The Cuarrman. Is that all, Senator? 

Senator Jounson of Texas. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Fulbright ? 
Senator Futsricur. No questions. 
The Cuarrman. Senator Hickenlooper ? 


PRESIDENTIAL POWER TO SEND TROOPS ABROAD 








Senator Hickenvoorer. Mr. Secretary, I take it from your testi- 
mony here this morning that you are fully committed to the idea that 
the P1 resident has the right to send any number of troops abroad to 
a peacetime army which he deems necessary ; that is, that he, as Chief 
Executive has the right, without the approval of Congress, to send 
these troops abroad. Am I correct in that? 

Secretary Acueson. I think the Presidential power, as commander 
in chief, is sufficient for him to order the troops where he thinks they 
should be. 

Senator Hicken.toorrer. Do you believe that prior to the Atlantic 
Pact, the President would have the right to commit such number of 
troops as he in his discretion thought necessary to become a part of 
an associated foreign army on foreign soil? 

Secretary AcuEson. Well, I think in answer to Senator George’s 
questions I made it clear that I do not think that the relationships 
between the President and the legislative, the matter of powers, is 
affected by the treaty. Section 11, Senator George points out, said 
that the carrying-out of the treaty should be done in accordance with 
the constitutional procedures of the various countries. 

Senator Hickentoorer. What I am trying to clarify is whether or 
not you believe that the North Atlantic Pact and military assistance 
program in any way changed the existing constitutional powers of 
the Executive and the Congress. 

Secretary Acueson. I have already answered that, Senator. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. I take it, then, that this hearing, as you 
approach it, is more or less in the nature of a report and a state- 
ment of the expediency of the occasion, rather than any presentation 
of the case for authority for the Executive to do this. 

Secretary Acurson. You know what the purpose of the hearing 
is. Lam responding to the request of the committee to come up and 
give my views. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. That gets me to my next statement and 
question, which is that I sharply distinguish between what my views 
may be on the desirability of sending additional troops to Europe. 
I might agree very fully with you on the necessity for our increased 
participation there under all the circumstances. But I do think it is 
very important that the question of Presidential authority be care- 
fully considered. On that point I am not convinced that the Presi- 
dent has the authority at this time which he is asserting his right 
to exercise. I do not adhere to the emergency theory at all, because 
I believe that we still are and should remain a Government of laws 
and of constitutional processes, and not a Government of men in 
emergency. I think it is very important that we keep these consti- 
tutional powers pretty clearly refined. I see no difficulty in my own 
mind, anyway, in submitting the question to Congress for approval 


with proof of the nec essity of it and getting the : author ity of Congress 
to do this. 
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PRESIDENT’S STATEMENT OF SEPTEMBER 9, 1951 


Now, getting back to the part of the question that Senator Smith 
asked with reference to your statement this morning, where you 
quoted the President’s st: itement I am quite concerned because I think 
i have attended most of these meetings and I have been repeatedly 
assured there were no commitments, for a long period of time, [again 
want to quote your quotation of the President’s statement of Septem- 
ber 9, which is as follows, quoting the President: 

On the basis of recommendations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, concurred in by 
the Secretaries of State and Defense, I have today approved substantial increases 
in the strength of the United States forces to be stationed in Western Europe in 
the interest of the defense of that area, 

When that statement was made, I have assumed that that was about 
as strong a statement alleging that we had made commitments as 
could be made, and coming from about as high authority, from the 
highest authority, that commitments had actually been made. In the 
words of the President himself, saying: 

I have today approved substantial increases in the strength of the United 
States forces to be stationed in Western Europe— 


that is a strong statement. 


ACHESON STATEMENT ON TROOPS DURING NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 
HEARINGS 


Now I am not exercised about that statement of his, about the desir- 
ability of increasing forces. But I want to call your attention again 
to this question on ‘April 2 7 at the hearings before the Foreign Rela: 
tions Committee on the North Atlantic Treaty, and for clarity and so 
that the exact words of the exact statement will be in this record, I 
would like to read again that question which I asked you at that time. 
At the close of a short statement I made, I said this: 


I believe you said earlier in your testimony— 


I was speaking to you as a witness, Mr. Secretary, at that time— 


I believe you said earlier in your testimony today that it was contemplated that a 
great portion of the armament or the developed armament of Western Europe and 
the nations of this pact would be carried under their own weight. I presume 
that that refers also to the manpower and their armies. I am interested in 
getting answers as to whether or not we are expected to supply substantial 
numbers; by that I do not mean a thousand or two or five hundred or anything 
of that kind, but very substantial numbers, of troops and troop organizations of 
American troops, to implement the land power of Western Europe prior to 
agzression, that contemplated under article 3, where we agree to maintain and 
develop the collective capacity to resist. In other words, are we going to be 
expected to send substantial numbers of troops over there as a more or less 
permanent contribution to the development of these countries’ capacity to resist? 

Secretary AcHESON. The answer to that question, Senator, is a clear and abso- 
lute “No.” 


And then I said: 
That is sufficient. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


Now, the reason I read that is, the question at this time is that I know 
a number of people who would have vigorously supported a reserva- 
tion in this North Atlantic Pact, such as the reservation in the United 
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Nations armament-force provision, requiring that before any troops 
be sent to implement a peacetime army under this pact, it must be 
sent to Conrgess. This was also clear in the debates and in the reports 
to the Congress, and in the very exhaustive report written by th¢ 
director of the staff of the Foreign Relations Committee, Dr. Wilcox. 
and by the other members of the staff, Mr. Kalijarvi and Mr. Richard 
H. Heindel, who collaborated on this work in the American Journa!| 
of International Law of October 1949. They, in interpreting this 
whole set-up, clearly and repeatedly said that we did not contemplate 
the sending of troops prior to aggression, prior to attack. That was 
the general and accepted interpretation of our responsibility so far, 
at least, as land troops were concerned. 


NATURE OF OBLIGATION UNDER ARTICLE 3 OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 


Now again, Mr. Secretary, I want to say that I am not confusing 
that point with my own personal beliefs as to whether or not additiona! 
troops may be desirable, but I do say to you that without any doubt 
in my mind, the North Atlantic Pact proposition was sold to a great 
many Members of the Congress on the idea that prior to aggression 
we would not be called upon to implement the land armies of Western 
Europe by large numbers of troops. 

So I think this is a completely new proposition, and I do not hold 
with the idea that this is a natural consequence or a naturally expected 
result of the North Atlantic Pact. 

I want to say further that in whatever observation I have, and con 
tact with the American public, it is my definite opinion that they are 
overwhelmingly against the exercise of such power by the President 
without the authorization of the Congress of the U nited States. 

Now, may I ask you, has the policy ‘changed, or is this a new propo- 
sition? Has your position changed? Apparently it has, but I would 
like to have you comment on it. 

Secretary Acueson. I shall be glad to comment on what you have 
just stated. 

The question which you asked me was understood by me as it has 
just been understood by Senator Smith, and that was whether, under 
article 3 of the treaty, we were expected, in the sense of were we under- 
taking a commitment, to send ground troops to Europe. I replied to 
you that the answer to that isa clear and absolute “no.” We were not 
undertaking 2 commitment by article 3 of that. treaty to do anything 
except to work with our allies to establish individual and collective 
defense. 

I think it was clearly understood that way by the committee, which 
you will remember, and I should like to recall to you that that com- 
mittee, in its report, said, under this article 3: 

Realistic assessment of the defensive capacity necessary to resist armed attack 
will be a function of the organization to be established under article 9. 


And it goes on: 


On the basis of this assessment, each party would determine for itself what it 
could most effectively contribute in the form of facilities, military equipment, 
production capacity, manpower, etc. This decision would be taken in the light 
of the resources and geographical location of the individual state, and with due 
regard to its economic stability. There is no specific obligation as to the timing, 
nature, and extent of assistance to be given by any party. 
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That is exactly in accordance with my understanding then and nee 
and that was what I thought was being asked, and to that I w 
responding. 


SITUATION IN 1949 WAS NOT AS SERIOUS AS AT PRESENT 


Now, if your question was meant by you to elicit from me a predic- 
tion as to whether it would be necessary and desirable in the future, in 
our own interest, to station troops in Europe, I certainly would not 
have been so didactic as I was in that answer. I could not in an 
degree of sense have said a clear and absolute “No” unless I was a fool. 

However, I think I would have answered it with a general state- 
ment to you that I did not believe, in April 1949, that the course of 
developments would require substantial numbers of American troops, 
and I do not think, if I had said that, believing that that is what you 
would have twanted from me—a prediction from me—I would have 
been silly, although I would have been wrong, because what has hap- 
pened since April 1949 is very significant, and the important things 
that have happened since that time are, first of all, the atomic explo- 
sion in Siberia in September of 1949; secondly, the attacks on South 
Korea, first by the North Koreans and then by the C hinese; and, finally, 
the very great increase in tension in Southeast Europe. Those are 
matters which were clouded at the time I spoke. 

But what I want to emphasize is what I thought I was responding 
to, and responding to as clearly and definitely is I possibly could, that 
there was no commitment. 

Now, as I say, if I had been asked to predict, and if I thought I was 
doing that, I would have done it in some such way, not as didactically 
or categoric ally as you have on that record, because no one with any 
sense would s say iouity and absolutely “No,” if you are asking for an 
estimate of the future. But I would have been wrong. 





OBLIGATION TO SEND TROOPS UNDER ARTICLE 3 


Senator Hickentoorer. Mr. Secretary, I realize that sometimes the 
answers to involved questions can be a little complicated. I call your 
attention to the fact that this question was somewhat lengthy, but it 
attempted to cover the water front and add up to the fact, Are we 
going to send troops to Europe prior to aggression for a composite 
army? And again I want to call your attention to the last paragraph 
in that question, composed of two questions: 

Is that contemplated under article 3, where we agree to maintain and develop 
the collective capacity to resist? In other words, are we going to be expected 
to send substantial numbers of troops over there as a more or less permanent 
contribution to the development of these countries’ capacity to resist? 

At that point your answer was: 

The answer to that question, Senator, is a clear and absolute “No.” 


I would not know how to make the question or the inquiry any 
clearer unless I might have cut out some of the verbiage in it, but 
the point I am making is that there was considerable reliance put 
upon that. We had a lot of discussion in this pact that we would 
be expected to furnish strategic air and navy, and that was clearly 
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understood, but manpower, no. Western Europe. with more man- 
power than we have, more manpower than Russia has, was in a 
field where she could furnish the manpower and we would not be 
expected to do it. 

_— the point is, as I take it from your comment of a moment ago, 

‘my understanding is, in other words, that conditions have changed 
since the time of that answer. You referred to the ex xplosion, the 
atomic explosion, in Russia and aggression in Korea and certain other 
things. So, am I correct in assuming that your position is that 
conditions and circumstances have changed since the time of the adop- 
tion of the Atlantic Pact? 

Secretary Acnerson. Senator, I tried to point out as clearly as I 
could the danger in which we find ourselves is much greater at this 
time than it was as far as we knew in April 1949. 

Senator Hicken.Loorrer. Well, now, may I ask vou this: Would you 
today make the same answer to the same question if it were asked 
you today ? 

Secretary Acnerson. After all this debate, I would have asked you 
what you were driving at. 

Senator Hickentoorer. I think I made myself utterly clear at the 
time as to what I was driving at. Tasked you flatly and unequivocally, 
Do we expect to send troops to Western Europe to implement this 
North Atlantie Pact? And you said “no.” 

Secretary Acnrson. That is not what you asked me at all. If you 
read your question, you did not say “Do we expect to do it? 

You said, “Under article 3 are we expected to send troops?” and 
I submit to anybody whose mind is directed to article 3 that that is a 
question as to whether there is an obligation under article 3. 

Senator Hickentoorer. May I read the question again ? 


In other words, are we going to be expected 


and the word “: xpected” is in the question 


to send substantial numbers of troops over there as a more or less permanent 
contribution to the development of these countries’ capacities to resist? 

Now the purpose of this question, Mr. Secretary, is that Tam troubled 
by the circumstances surrounding the adoption of the North Atlantic 
Pact. As I said a moment ago, had your answer to that question been 
different, there would have been a reservation proposed, at least; 
whether it would have been adopted or not I do not know. 

There would have been a reservation proposed requiring the sub 
mission of this question to Congress before we sent substantial ee 
of troops to Europe for a composite army, and therefore I think it is : 
totally different proposition. 

Now. some mention was made a moment ago about the fact that 
ve hadn't signed a peace treaty, that we are still in an emergency. 
We are not at war with Great Britain or with the Western Europea 
countries, who are a part of this pact, and technically we are not in a 
state of war with the great aggressor, Russia, whom we are fearing. 
Therefore, I am not ready to aececep* the idea that the emergency 
powers which exist in connection with some countries give us the 
right to quarter these troops and form a composite army. But that 
may be true; 1do not know. That happens to be my view. 
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POSSIBLE ROLE OF TURKEY IN THE EUROPEAN DEFENSE 


Now I would like to pursue just a little further a question Senator 
Russell asked you a moment ago; the matter of Turkey. Turkey 
seems to be doing some very valiant service to the United Nations in 
Korea, and I think it is pretty well known that Turkey would like to 
be brought into a Mediterranean Defense Pact. or into the Western 
European Pact, or the North Atlantic Pact in some way so that 
Turkey could join with the nations of Europe if aggression occurs, 
and could have some assurance of their collective securit y. 

Your answer to Senator Russell, so far as I was concerned, was 
quite indefinite. I do not want to press you beyond reasonable limits 
in asking about details, but did I understand you to say that we are 
looking into that particular situation ? 

Secretary Acugson. I pointed out in answer to Senator Russell’s 
question that the same consideration applied to Greece and Turkey 
and, of course, Yugoslavia is a very important factor in the whole 
question of military balance in Southeast Europe. We have had a 
strong miiltary mission in Greece and in Turkey. We have made 
very considerable headway working with the Greeks and the Turks, 
developing their capacities to resist. They have good establishments 

We have recently considered in the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization the whole question of the relationship of Greece and Turkey to 
that organization, and an invitation was extended to them to work 
with the military planning for the defense of tha whole area, which 
is now going forward. 

I think the imprtance of that area is fully understood both by the 


Government and by the supreme commander. The situation is one 
which is likely to deve lop, and a great deal of thought is being give) 
to it. 


OBLIGATIONS UNDER THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 


Senator HickenLoorer. Now, Mr. Secretary, I believe Senator 
Vandenberg addressed a letter to you in July of 1949 in connection 
with this program, and I believe that he put it in the Congressional 
Record. I have just an excerpt from it here which I believe to be 
correct, and in your reply to him at that time I believe you said: 

Any further military-assistance program involving Atlantic Pact countries 
will be prepared and submitted to the Congress on the basis of recommendations 
which will be made by the organization to be established under article 9 of the 
treaty. 

Do you happen to have that letter here ? 

Secretary Acurson. I do not have it here. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Do you recall that reply ? 

Secretary Acuerson. I do not recall it; but I am sure that it is 
correct. 

Senator Hickennoorrer. If there is anything incorrect about this, I, 
of course, will stand corrected, but I believe this to be a correct quota- 
tion from your letter as it appears in the Congressional Record. 

Would you care to comment on that statement? May I read it 
again to refresh your recollection ? 

Secretary Acurson. What was this all about? Was that about the 
suggestion that there should be a strategic concept approved by the 
President ? 
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Senator Hickenwoorrr. This is a rather involved letter about the 
background of what was to be expected out of, what our obligations 
were to be under, this pact, and the extent of our military assistance 
was what had been discussed. This particular sentence reads as 
follows: 

Any further military-assistance program involving Atlantic Pact countries will 
be prepared and submitted to the Congress on the basis of recommendations which 
will be made by the organization to be established under article 9 of the treaty. 

Now, if you care to review your correspondence with Senator Van- 
denberg, and the reply, before you make a statement, I would be happy 
to have you do it. I just thought perhaps you might have it in mind. 
I do not like to pick a sentence out of your letter and ask you to com- 
ment on it if you do not have in mind what his letter and your reply 
were in full. 

Secretary Acurson. I have no clear recollection of the matter at 
present. I assume it must have something to do with this requirement 
which the Congress put in the act, and which I referred to in my testi- 
mony this morning, that there must be an integrated plan or a com- 
prehensive plan worked out by the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion and approved by the President before more than $100,000,000 of 
the first appropriation could be spent, and it may be that we were dis- 
cussing the fact that all future military-assistance plans would be 
based on the development of a North Atlantic Treaty integrated 
defense. That is all I can say at present. 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION (NATO) 


Senator Hicken Looper. Has the organization contemplated under 
article 9 been permanently set up ? 

Secretary | cose Well, it has been set up. It is continually 
being improved and changed. 

Senator Hicken.Loorer. And has it taken final or binding action— 
that is, that organization ? 

Secretary Acurson. The organization can’t take binding action, 
and it never takes final action. It has been working out the force 
requirements. 

If you wish me to investigate that letter and find out what the 
matter we were talking about was, and how we developed it, I shall 
be glad to do it. 

(The following statement was later submitted by James E. Webb, 
Acting Secretary of State :) 


The statement in the Congressional Record of July 11, 1949, referred to by 
Senator Hickenlooper at the time of the Secretary’s appearance before the For- 
eign Relations Committee, has been reviewed. This statement quoted by Senator 
Vandenberg was a memorandum submitted to him in response to an oral inquiry. 
The paragraph in question reads as follows: 

“Any future military-assistance programs involving Atlantic Pact countries 
will be prepared and submitted to the Congress on the basis of recommendations 
which will be made by the organization to be established under article 9 of the 
treaty.” 

The reference in this quotation is to those military assistance programs which 
the Congress approved in Public Law 329, 1949, and Public Law 621, 1950. The 
statement referred specifically and exclusively to types of aid then being con- 
sidered for inclusion in the first Military Assistance Act, and to the way in 
which estimates for future legislation of this same type would be developed. 
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These types of aid included only the supply of military end-items and of financial 
assistance to increase the military production in the other NAT countries. 

Furthermore, our 1950 and 1951 military assistance programs have been es- 
tablished on the basis of recommendations made by the Defense Committee 
which was established under article 9 of the North Atlantic Treaty. Both pro- 
grams were based on the strategic concept approved by the Defense Committee 
in December 1949. This strategic concept outlined both the major objectives 
to be attained and the major areas of responsibility of each member nation. In 
addition, it was possible to refine and develop the 1951 program on the basis of 
more detailed guidance which was contained in the first NATO defense plan 
approved, subject to further review by the defense ministers in their meeting 
at The Hague, April 1, 1951. While such NATO recommendations form the 
framework of our mutual aid contribution to the most efficient development of 
our collective NATO defensive strength, our Joint Chiefs of Staff determine after 
careful review the exact composition of each national aid program. 

Senator Hickenwoorrr. I think it is only fair, if you do not have 
it in mind, that you take a look at the correspondence before you are 
er or asked to answer it. 

ecretary Acurson. I will be glad to do that. 

Senator HickEeNvLoorer. The council set up under article 9 of the 
treaty recommends measures. Has that council made its recom- 
mendations ? 

Secretary Acueson. The council has made a great many recom- 
mendations. You are now talking about the military field ¢ 

Senator Hicken Looper. Yes; in the military field. 

Secretary AcuEson. Well, as I said earlier, the organization which 
deals with the matter that you now have in mind all comes finally up 
to the council. There is a defense committee that is made up of the 
defense ministers. There is an economic and financial committee 
which is made up, depending on the organization of a government, 
of the secretary of the treasury, the secretary of national economy, 
whichever it may be, and then there is a military production board. 
There is also a straight military committee made up of uniformed 
soldiers, chiefs of staff. 

Now, through those organizations there come up to the defense com- 
mittee the force requirements. There also comes up to them what is 
necessary in a material way to meet these force requirements. These 
are then taken and used by the national departments, the Depart- 
ment of Defense in France or England, or wherever it may be, in 
getting up their plans for going forward. 

Insofar as they need equipment to go on with that, the equipment, 
insofar as it comes through our military defense system, either 
through additional production assistance in the country concerned 
or end items, is dovetailed into the general force requirements as 
worked out by this military committee. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE NATO COUNCIL 


Senator Hickentoorer. Has this council made recommendations 
on the proportions of divisions or numbers of troops to be furnished 
by the various countries in this present emerging army ? 

Secretary Acurson. No. As I said. we had a paper which gave the 
requirements for defense; that is, what. is necessary for defense, what 
are the nations already planning to do, and the council on two ocea- 
sions has noted that, approved it for planning purposes, and pointed 
-” the disparity between what is necessary and what so far has been 
done. 
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Senator Hickentoorer. Mr. Secretary, how do the recommenda- 
tions of the council under article 9 correspond with the recommenda- 
tions as made by, or the statements of the troops to be furnished by 
us as made by General Marshall? In other words, are the recom- 
mendations of the council being followed by General Marshall, or what 
is the circumstance ? 

Secretary Acneson. The council has made no recommendations on 
this matter at all. The defense committee, as I pointed out, has set 
up the requirements, what is necessary. Those are troops of this, 
that, and the other type that must be necessary. They have taken 
from the various governments what these governments have said that 
they are planning to do, and have put those down and added them up, 
and as I pointed out, they continually add up to less than is necessary. 

Now, whatever we are planning to do, our defense people have 
stated that they are planning to do this, that, or the other thing, and 
that has been put mk 

Senator HickeNtooper. Does General Marshall’s statement to this 
committee as to what we are planning to do conform to the general 
outline or recommendations of the defense committee so far as we 
are concerned ? 

Secretary Acnrson. I cannot answer that, because I do not know. 
I just do not recall whether it does or not. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Well, the question I am trying to ask 
my feeble way is, Are we following the recommendations of the 
defense council when we say that we are going to send four more 
divisions of ground troops to Europe? Does that conform to the 
recommendations of the defense council under the Atlantic Pact and 
the military-assistance program ? 

Secretary Acueson. Well, what T had tried to say is that my under- 
standing of what the defense council recommends is what is necessary, 
not what should be done by somebody, but what is necessary. Now, 
in order to gage where they are, they take what various countries 
have and add them up. They do not recommend that these countries 
do what they are doing. The countries do what they make up their 
minds to do. But you have a goal, you set a goal, what is necessary 
to defend Western Europe. 

Here it is. It requires this much land, this much air, this much 
tactical air, and so forth. 

Now, what have you got and what are you working toward getting? 


SUFFICIENCY OF SIX DIVISIONS 


Senator Hickenvoorer. All right. Then may I ask you this: Does 
your contribution, as it has been outlined to us here in these hearings, 
represent our proportion and sound proportion of the attainment of 
that goal? 

Secretary Acuerson. I do not know what you mean, “a sound pro- 
portion.” It represents a small amount, obvious ly; six divisions must 
be a small amount out of what is nec essary to do this job. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. I am trying to find out whether this is only 
or camel gettir ng its head under the tent, and whether the 4 divisions 

vill require 6 more and then the 10 will require 12 more, di where 
we are going, what we have to look forward to? In view of the fact 


that we did not contemplate sending any substantial numbers of 
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ground troops to implement the North Atlantic Treaty, and now the 
scenes have shifted and we are being edged in, not by the back door, 
but by the front door, with divisions of troops which at least I did not 
contemplate we were going to send or intended to send, I am wonder- 
ing where the end of this matter is. In the long run will we be put 
into the inevitable position of assuming the primary responsibility 
oe the land defense of Europe. I am concerned as to whether or not 

are going to get ourselves in that position by this piecemeal attrition 
iaethod. or whether our commitments on land forces at the moment 
meet our reasonable obligations under the defense program as it is 
now contemplated. 

Secretary AcnEson. Senator, I think you are asking me quite im- 
possible questions. I do not know. In the first place, you say, Are 
we going to be asked to take over the land defense of E urope ? The 
answer is, of course, we are not going to be asked to take over the de- 
fense, the land defense of Europe. If you ask me whether in the 
future we may be asked to send more than six divisions, how can I 
possibly answer that? I suppose if there is war you will. Maybe if 
the situation gets better it will be less. Maybe if it stays the same it 
will be the same. Maybe if it gets more tense, there may be some 
additions to it. 

This is quite out of my field. I am not able to answer questions of 
that sort. 

Senator Hicken Looper, In the first place, I do not mean to be under- 
stood as saying that we will necessarily be asked to take over that 
responsibility. We might or we might not. I was posing the ques- 
tion that this action of ours may inevitably put that responsibility on 
us if we get so involved by increasing numbers of ground troops as 
well as air and sea forces. 

It is a difficult question to answer, I will admit. But is a very 
difficult step for the American people to take if we do not know how 
far we are going, what we are expected to do, or what we will be called 
on tomorrow to , provide, in at least some general terms that are sound, 
fairly sound in their conclusions, and I am very much concerned about 
that. 

Secretary AcuEson. I think General Marshall has told you what 
he has had in mind. ThatisallIcando. I can’t add to what he said. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Certainly he said what he had in mind of a 
specific number of additional divisions, but not what 6 months from 
now might bring, or what we can do. I think it is a very indefinite 
thing. 

I do not believe I have any more questions. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much. 


RESERVATIONS TO NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY DEFEATED BY SENATE 


Mr. Secretary, may I remind you that in the committee, when we 
considered the Atlantic Pact. a number of reservations were offered 
which were all defeated. I want to cite one. 


The Cuter CLerK. It is proposed to add the following at the end of the resolu- 


tion of ratification: “The United States of America ratifies this treaty” 
this was offered by the Senator from Utah, Mr. Watkins 


the United States of America ratifies this treaty with the understanding that 
article 8 commits none of the parties thereto morally or legally to furnish or 
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supply arms, armaments, military, naval, or air equipment, or military, nava! 
or air supplies, including atomic bombs and information relating thereto, to any 
other party or parties of this treaty. 

The vote on that resolution was, yeas, 21; nays, 74. 

Among the nays appears the name of the Senator from Iowa, Mr 
I lickenlooper. 

Then there was another reservation. 

Senator Hickenvoorrr. To that point, as long as you have men 
tioned my name, Mr. Chairman, may I call to your attention that on 
your own representation, and the representation of those who were 
appearing before us, we had assurances that that reservation was not 
needed and that it might cause some conflict and hostility, and require 
the resubmission of the entire treaty to the other nations. We were 
given absolute assurance that we had no need to fear the sending of 
large bodies of troops, and on that basis I went along on harmony, 
because I was supporting the philosophy of the North Atlantic Pact, 
and a number of other committee members did the same thing. 

The Cuatrman. I can’t go into all the debate that led up to that. 
am just reading the record. 

Senator Russe... I think we should get the record straight. You 

said that was offered by the Senator from Utah, Mr. W atkins. As I 
recall, that was offered by Mr. Wherry of Nebraska, for himself, Mr 
Taft, and Mr. Watkins. 

The Cuarmrman. Oh, yes. 

Reservation No. 1, was offered by Mr. Wherry for himself, Mr. Taft, 
and Mr. Watkins. Well, Watkins was in on it all right. 

That was rejected. 


Quoting further from the record: 


The question now is on reservation No. 2, offered by the Senator from Utah 
Mr. Watkins, which wilt be stated. 

The Curer CLerK. At the end of the said resolution of ratification it is pro 
posed to insert the following: “The United States understands and construes 
article 5 of the treaty as follows: That the United States assumes no obligation 
to restore and maintain the security of the North Atlantic area, or to assist any 
other party or parties in said area by armed force or to employ the military, 
air, and naval forces of the United States under article 5 or any article of the 
treaty for any purpose unless in any particular case the Congress, which under 
the Constitution has the sole power to declare war or authorize the employment 
of military, air, and naval forces of the United States, shall by act or Joint 
Resolution provide.” 


Then Mr. Watkins made a speech. They asked for the yeas and 
nays, and the yeas and nays are ordered. And that reservation 
secured 11 votes and there were 84 votes against that reservation, 
and among the votes against it was the distinguished Senator from 
Towa, Mr. * Hickenlooper. 

Senator Hickentoorer. And again the same circumstances existed. 
The chairman of this committee got up and assured people that there 
was no need for that resolution, because our rights were protected 
by the assurances which they had, and that it would require resub- 
mission of this whole treaty for a matter that was already taken care 
of, and the administration had assured us that we did not contem 
plate the use of troops. 

The Crarrman. And the Senator from Towa agreed with the Sen 
ator from Texas, although he does not agree with him now. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. The Senator from Texas has changed hi 
position. 
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The CHazrman. Is that right? This record does not change its 
position. This record is a permanent record, printed in black and 
white, ink on paper. 


The Cuier CLerK. At the end of the resolution of ratification it is proposed 
to insert the following: “United States further understands and construes 
article 5 to the effect that in any particular case or event of armed attack on 
any other party or parties to the treaty, the Congress of the United States is not 
expressly, impliedly, or morally obligated or committed to declare war, or 
authorize the employment of the military, air, and naval forces of the United 
States against a nation or nations making said attack, or to assist with its 
Armed Forces the nation or nations attacked, but shall have complete freedom in 
considering the circumstances of each case to act or refuse to act as the Congress 
in its discretion shall determine.” 

_ Mr. Langer asked for the yeas and nays. The official vote was, yeas 

, hays s 87. Among those voting “nay” was the distinguished Senator 
fan Iowa, Mr. Hickenloope ft. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. Mr. Chairman, I shall be more careful in 
taking the assurances that are given hereafter, and require the record 
to be a little more specific. 

The Cuarrman. The Senator is supposed to act on his own con- 
victions and his own views and not take the word of anyone. 

When I took my oath in the Senate, I took this kind of oath, not to 
go around after anybody and vote like somebody else voted, but to 
vote my own views and my own convictions, and to read the English 
language. Every Senator is supposed to know the English language 
and. Ww hat it means before he becomes a Senator. 

Senator Lodge? 

Senator Kefauver ? 

Senator Hunt ? 

Senator Sparkman ? 

Senator Gillette? 

Senator Stennis? 

Senator Srennis. I have no questions. 

The CuarrmMan. Senator Morse? 

Senator Morse. I have a few. 


LEGAL OBLIGATION IN ARTICLE 5 OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 


Mr. Secretary, under the North Atlantic Pact, is it your opinion 
that when the Senate ratified the pact the United States became legally 
bound to go to the defense of any member nation if attacked? . 

I will repeat the question. Is it your opinion that under the North 
Atlantic Pact, after the Senate ratified it, our countr y became legally 
bound to go to the defense of any member of the pact which was 
attacked ? 

Secretary Acugson. Broadly speaking that is right, Senator Morse. 
What the treaty says is that in case of attack, the members of the treaty 
will take action to restore and maintain the peace and security of the 
North Atlantic area. 

Senator Morse. Specifically, article 5 says: 

The parties agree that an armed attack against one or more of them in Europe 
r North America shall be considered an attack against them all: and conse- 


, in exercise 
f the right of individual or collective self-defense recognized by article 51 of the 


‘harter of the United Nations, will assist the party or parties so attacked by 
aking forthwith, individually and in concert with the other parties such action 
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as it deems necessary, including the use of armed force, to restore and maintain 
the security of the North Atlantic area. 

There cannot be very much question, can there, as to the legal obli- 
gation we undertook when we ratified a treaty that had artic Je 5 in it 
to go to the defense of any member thereof, under such armed attack ? 

Secretary Acueson. I am not trying to quibble about it. At the 
time it was ratified there was discussion as to whether you were 
strategically bound to go and defend a particular country in a par- 
ticular way. The answer was that you were not. You were to come 
into the effort, but what you did was a matter of strategic effort. The 
best way to defend a country might be to do something different. But 
we are agreed on it. 


CONTRIBUTION OF GROUND FORCES NOT EXCLUDED BY NORTH ATLANTIC PACT 


Senator Morse. You say, ina particular way. My next question is, 
There is nothing in the treaty, however, that includes the use of any 
particular type of defense or military strategy on the part of any 
member thereof; is there ¢ 

Secretary AcnEson. No, 

Senator Morsr. Do you know of any language in the North Atlantic 
Pact that would-support the interpretation by any court that it ex- 
cludes the use of ground forces by the United States in carrying out its 
legal obligations under the pact ? 

Secretary AcnEson. No. 

Senator Morse. Do you know of any reservation that was added to 
the treaty in the Senate that would be subject to that interpretation ? 

Secretary Acueson. No. 

Senator Morse. Do you know of any language in the pact that is 
ambiguous on that point ? 

Secretary AcnrEson. No. 

Senator Morse. Irrespective of what you intended by your answe1 
to Senator Hickenlooper in the committee, laying that matter aside 
for a moment, as a matter of treaty interpretation by law, what would 
be the effect of your testimony on a court in carrying out its obligation 
to interpret the treaty if it finds no ambiguity in the language of 
the treaty. 

Secretary Acnrson. Well, I presume that if there is no ambiguity 
there would be no need to go any further than the treaty in order to 
interpret it. 


INTERPRETATION OF NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 


Senator Morse. It is the rule, is it not, that the court will read the 
treaty from its four corners, and in the absence of ambiguity, the 
langu: age of the treaty speaks for itself: not testimony coll: aterally 
brought forward to create an ambiguity which the language itself does 
not establish in its own meaning? Is that not a pretty elementary 
rule of legislative or treaty interpretation ? ¢ 

Secretary Acueson. That is correct. 

Senator Morse. And therefore is it your testimony here today that 
article 3 and article 5 of the North Atlantic Pact speak for themselves, 
and the language thereof creates the obligation on the part of the 
United States to go to the defense of a country that is attacked ? 
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Secretary Actreson. Yes; I think they are very clear. 

Senator Morse. Now, Mr. Secretary, is it not also true that through- 
out the treaty the language specific ally makes clear that the United 
States and other member nations to the treaty reserve the right to 
exercise individual action and individual judgment as to how they 
would implement their obligations under the pact, although they 
pledge themselves to go along in a cooperative effort as well, but they 
qualified the cooperative effort in each instance by language which 
reserves to them their right to individual action ? 

Secretary Acngson. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Morse. I want to dwell upon that for just a moment. I do 
not happen to be one who believes that we can exclude entirely the 
legal meaning of this treaty. You will recall that the day we ratified 
it I did not join with spokesmen in the Department of State with re- 
gard to the relationship of the moral obligation of this treaty to its 
leg: al obligations, because I said then, as I say now, you cannot separate 
them. No treaty is worth the paper it is written on unless you recog- 
nize the comity of its legal and its moral obligations. 

sut. we were very careful in the language of this treaty to reserve 
to the United States our right to take individual action as well as 
cooperative action. That is clearly true, is it not? One need only 
read article 3 and article 5 to find that language so clear a grammar- 
school kid that has not got beyond sixth grade could not possibly miss 
the meaning of the language. 


PRECEDENTS FOR SENDING TROOPS ABROAD 


That being true, let us go into this question of historical policy in 
relation to the power of the President of the United States. 

Is it your opinion in all the instances that a President of the United 
States, in times gone by, has directed the use of American troops on 
foreign soil under conditions when the declaration of war had not yet 
issued, that the direction and use of those troops was for the purpose 
of protecting American lives or property in the area where it was 
found necessary to use the troops ¢ 

Is it not your opinion that all the precedents seems to support that 
conclusion ¢ 

Secretary Acurson. American interests, in any event, and there 
probably were lives and property. 

Senator Morse. The term “interests” as used in these cases must 
necessarily be related to interests with respect to life and property, 
or else it is a meaningless term; is not that true? 

Secretary Acueson. Is this important to your purposes ? 

Senator Morse. I would not ask it if I'did not think it was im- 
portant. 

Secretary AcuEson. I can conceive of some things that are broader 
than the life of an American or the property of an American which 
would be the whole security of the United States, which might not 
involve the immediate life or the immediate property of someone in 
the field of action. 

Senator Morse. I do not quarrel with that. When we are moving 
in to protect American interests we are moving in to protect American 
security, however, in terms of either present da anger to existing Ameri- 
can lives or property interests, or future ones 
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Secretary Acueson. That is all right. I understand. 

Senator Morse. The word “interest” has to be related, however, to 
either life or property interests. The pore er of the President of the 
United States to order troops into such situations can be coexistent 


with the power of Congress to pass legislation in relation to the same 
problem, can it not! 
Secretary Acurson. That is very clear; yes. 


EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE POWERS 


Senator Morse. It seems to me a point that has been pretty much 
lost sight of in the debate so far; that is, the assumption that you 
either have a power that can be exercised by the President and not 
exercised by the Congress or a power that can be exercised by the 
Congress and not exercised by the President. There are both of 
these two branches of this great Government of ours having their 
own inherent powers, too, under the Constitution, and we get into a 
sphere where the President may have the constitutional power to 
proceed and to direct troops and to project American oe In an 
area, independent of the Congress having taken any action; or the 
Congress itself may have the power to limit in some instances. “The 
Congress may have the power—I am not going to raise those factual 
situations—to limit the President from the use of armed forces in 
order to accomplish some end that he may have in mind which he 
thinks is necessary to protect American interests. 

I want to bring that out, because that, of course, is a corollary doc- 
trine, and I think the corollary doctrine on this point has been pretty 
well substantiated in cases, and I think it has been pretty much over- 
looked in this debate. 


DEFENSE OF EUROPE IS VITAL FOR PROTECTION OF AMERICAN INTERESTS 


With that as a background I want to ask you this, Mr. Secretary 
Under the North Atlantic Pact, where we pledged ourselves to go to 
(he defense of any nation that was attacked, is it your opinion that that 
implies some obligation on our part, if we are to act in good faith under 
this treaty, to help build up the common defense that will prevent the 
attack in the firs t inst ance ¢ 

Secretary Acneson. I think that is very clear. 

Senator Morse. Isnt the chief value of the North Atlantic Pact 
ts deterrent value in the implementation that it calls for in order to 
prevent, if it can Bee vent it, an attack upon Europe by Russia / 

Secretary ACHE: That is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Ran. from the standpoint of protecting Amer 
can interests, do you think the security of this country can be better 
protec ‘ted if we build up the defenses, if we build up our defenses, in 
Europe prior to the attack, or wait until the attack / 

Secretary AcngEson. I think very decidedly that it is to the interest 
of the United States to build up the defense in Europe before the 
attack takes place. 

Senator Morse. Do you say that because of an opinion that if Rus 
sja takes E rope it will be ve ry much more difficult for us to liberat 
Kurope than it would be for us to prevent Russia from taking Kurope 
in the first pl: ice? 
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Secretary AcHeson. Yes. I say from that point of view first of all 
that it will have the deterrent effect that you spoke of. 

Secondly, it will have a great effect in preventing the disaster from 
occurring without any attack; and thirdly, it will enable us to repulse 
an attack. 

Senator Morse. That being your answer, is it correct to say that 
the basic reason to implement the pact now by the use of some addi- 
tional ground forces in Europe is to protect American life and inter- 
ests because of the threat of the destruction of that life and those in- 
terests, or the possibility of a Russian attack on Europe / 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir; I think that is right, and the same 
interest applies to the other parties of the treaty. They are doing 
it for the same interest that they have in their own country. 

Senator Morse. And that is in conformity with and to the legal 
and moral obligations of the North Atlantic Pact as ratified by the 
Senate ? 

Secretary Acnueson. Very definitely. 


KEEPING CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES INFORMED 


Senator Morsg. One last question, Mr. Secretary: Have you sub- 
mitted to the Foreign Relations Committee in executive session or 
otherwise a full and detailed report of all the proceedings and com- 
mitments, if any, or understandings, if any, that you as Secretary of 
State entered into in behalf of our Government at Brussels? 

Secretary AcHEson. Yes, sir: I have told the committee every com- 
mitment that is involved in anything which I have done. 

Senator Morse. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Thank you, Senator. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. I want to say to the audience, 
before you break up the meeting back there, please keep y py seats and 
be quiet, or else leave at once. We will meet again at 2: 15 this after- 
noon to hear General Bradley. 

I want to ask you, Mr. Secretary, and it is a repetition somewhat, is 
it not true that the State Department, you and the executives, have 
never withheld anything from the Committee on Foreign Relations 
or Armed Services Committee about these matters ? 

Secretary AcuEson. That has been our endeavor. Our endeavor 
has been to be as clear and forthright as we could possibly be. 

The CHammMan. And there are no commitments or promises or 
guarantees that have not been transmitted or conveyed to these com- 
mittees ? 

Secretary Acugson. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. We stand in recess until 2:15 this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:52 p. m., the hearing was recessed to reconvene 
at 2:15 p. m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The hearing was resumed at 2: 15 p. m., Senator Connally, presiding. 

The CHatrMan. The committee will come to order. 

This is a joint meeting of the committees on Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services. We are considering Senate Resolution 8. We have 
had several witnesses. We have the honor today to have General 
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sradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff—that is right, isn’t 
it, General ? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Who has appeared to testify. We will be glad to 
hear you, General. You may proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL OF THE ARMY OMAR N. BRADLEY, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


General Braptey. When I supported the ratification of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, I looked at the problem from the military viewpoint, 
and I gave five reasons in support of our joining the pact: 

First, 11 friendly nations assure us that they will stand with us. 

Second, 11 friendly nations signify that, to the limit of their abilities 
to resist, no aggresor could count them among his satellites. 

Third, from a purely military standpoint, the combined population 
of these 12 nations is more than 300,000,000 of people—an important 
factor to the group of nations, and especially to our Nation, in the 
event we are ever called upon to defend ourselves in another total war. 

Fourth, the industrial potential of our 11 friends is not small. Their 
combined steel production in 1950 (and including Western Germany ) 
is estimated at 52,000,000 tons, while we produc ed 97,000,000 tons in the 
United States. Their natural resources, and their ability to manu- 
facture the weapons of war as well as the basic life-giving commodities 
of peace are important contributions to the security of the Western 
World. And like the population question, the transfer of the indus- 
trial potential of any one of these nations, from our combination to 
any aggressor, would be a double loss. 

There was a fifth and most important reason that we should join 
the pact. The 11 other nations hold the land we must defend. Our 
strategy, in case we are attacked, relies on sufficient integrated forces 
of land, sea, and air power to carry the war back to the aggressor. 
Plans for the common defense of the existing free world must provide 
for the security of Western Europe, for that part of the free world is 
almost as vital to our security as our own territory. If the defense 
plans for the free world demand that we protect the great potential 
of Western Europe, then we cannot abandon those countries to the 
terrors of another enemy occupation, with only a hope of subsequent 
liberation. These nations, face to face with communism’s perimeter 
in Europe, are already in positions vital to the defense of the free world. 


REASONS FOR SENDING GROUND TROOPS TO EUROPE 


Today, along with General Eisenhower, I am in favor of increasing 
the number of ground troops and their auxiliary tactical air support 
to be stationed in Western Europe. Here are my reasons: 

First, the two United oo divisions now in Germany as part of 
the occupation would, if war came, be in great danger. Increasing 
that number to approxim: ‘ide’ six divisions would immeasur: ably im- 
prove their ability to defend themselves. I agree with General Fisen- 
hower that the increased forces would be able to take care of themselves 
under almost any conditions, given the adequate air and sea support of 
which we are capable. 
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Second, the morale of Western Europe is one of the most important 
factors in its defense. Free nations must have the will to fight. By 
sending additional troops overseas soon, we give reassurance that we 
intend to help them defend themselves. Their morale and their will 
to fight will certainly grow with every increase in the armed strength 
on the frontiers. 

Third, although the Soviet Union has not been able to prevent the 
economic recovery of Western Europe, some people insist that it will 
not tolerate the military recovery. However, in my opinion, this 
increase in collective military strength is needed as a deterrent to the 
aggressive intentions of Soviet Russia. Weakness can only invite 
attack. 

Fourth, we member nations of the North Atlantic Treaty cannot 
withhold our own contributions to the collective security, waiting to 
see what another member contributes. This is not the time for sus- 
picious scrutiny, and we, of all the countries can most appropriately 
assume the role of generous leadership. If we all hang back, how 
long will it be before Soviet Russia makes a laughing stock of our 
entire effort toward collective security ¢ 

Fifth, if worse comes to worst, and we are engaged in an all-out 
war, where do we choose to fight it? Here in the United States, or in 
other parts of the world? 

I would rather fly our planes from North Africa, from France, and 
from Norway than from Florida, from Michigan, and from Westover 
Field in Massachusetts. I think many Americans would agree with 
me in this choice, despite the unwelcome necessity of sending our 
planes and ships and soldiers to foreign lands before aggression strikes. 
For we cannot base our planes and ships on fields and ports that are 
undefended. The adequate defense of an area—and especially the 
important area of Europe—will require American divisions. 


NO VAST GROUND ARMY TO BE SENT 


I believe that the false impression that we were planning to send 
large numbers of ground forces to Western Europe has now been dis- 
pelled. The Joint Chiefs of Staff recommendation to the Secretary of 
Defense and the President on the number of land troops in Europe was, 
in substance, as follows: 

It is our opinion that additional United States forces should be com- 
mitted to the defense of Europe at the earliest practicable date so 
that there will be no chance for doubt of American interest in the de- 
fense rather than the liberation of Europe. This should increase the 
will of our allies to resist. United Staates forces in Europe should 
include sufficient tactical air groups and appropriate naval forces, and 
the forces should be in place and ready for combat as expeditiously 
as possible. We are in favor of increasing our ground strength to 
approximately six divisions, and our tactical air force accordingly. 

Certainly, these modest forces, with their supporting troops, can- 
not be interpreted honestly as large masses of land troops. While they 
minimize the danger to our present occupation forces, they could ip 
no way incite an enemy to attack in fear, nor will they supplant the 
need for the great increase in the ground forces that the Western Euro- 
pean nations must mobilize for General Eisenhower’s new command. 
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OUR EFFORTS TO BE MET BY SIMILAR EFFORTS OF OUR ALLIES 


I would like to emphasize one more thought that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff have carried forward in all of their recommendations to the 
President, and in all of their statements to their fellow members of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. We have stated unequivo- 
cally, in open meetings and informally, that— 


plans to commit United States forces for Western Europe are based upon the 
expectation that they will be met with similar efforts on the part of the other 
nations involved. It is now squarely up to the European signatories (if we carry 
out our part of the bargain) to provide the balance of the forces required for the 
initial defense. Firm programs for the development of the forces of other na- 
tions are, in the opinion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, a prerequisite to our send- 
ing these additional forces—land, air, or Navy—to the European area. 

We have made it clear that the schedule on which we send men to 
Europe, and the rate at which we send them to reinforce our own 
garrisons, and their continued participation as part of General Ejisen- 
hower’s new command, will depend on the effort the Europeans make 
in their own behalf and in behalf of our joint collective security effort. 

With that case made perfectly clear to these other nations, I see no 
reason why we should not proceed as rapidly as possible with the 
steps that obviously must be taken if the North Atlantic Treaty is 
ever to deter war rather than to invite early aggression. 


WISDOM OF LIMITATIONS ON NUMBER OF TROOPS 


The CuarrmMan. General Bradley, would you consider it wise or 
the part of logic for this committee to put a ceiling on the forces that 
we might se nd to E urope ¢ 

General Braptey. No, sir. I think that any restriction you place 
on sending troops to Europe might be very embarrassing if the situa- 
tione hanged before you could ¢ change your limit. In other words, you 
might have a limit which would prevent us from taking certain steps 
that everyone would agree were absolutely necessary in an emergency, 
but which we would be hindered from taking because of some restric- 
tions. 

The CHatrMan. Senator Russell? 


POSITION OF THE SIX DIVISIONS IF EUROPE COLLAPSED 


Senator Russett. General Bradley, I should like to ask your opin- 
ion as an experienced and notable authority on matters military as to 
whether it would be more difficult to get six divisions out of Europe 
if everything collapsed there than it would two, or whether we could 
get the two out easier than we could the six. Let us assume, while 
praying that it never occurs, that our allies did fail us completely in 
this joint movement and we got the six divisions over there and our 
associates did not contribute and the Russians did move. Would we 
be in a better position to have the two there, as we have them today / 
Could we get them out easier or could be get the total of six divisions 
out easier in the event that dire situation should arise ? 

General Braptey. In my opinion six divisions would be much bet 
ter able to take care of themselves than two, and as an individual 
would much rather be an individual in the six divisions than an indi- 
vidual in the two. 
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Senator Russett. You think that from a purely military stand- 
point we would be in a better position with six there rather than two, 
whether our Allies come in or not? Of course if they do come in that 
group would supplement the six, and if they did not, we would still 
be better off from a military standpoint if we had the six divisions 
in getting them out ? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russeti. So even if we were driven to the Hoover phi- 
losophy of defense by complete failure of the European nations to 
move forward in defense of our freedom, we still would not lose any- 
thing by having six divisions over there. 


INCREASING THE STRENGTH OF NATO BY ADDITION OF NEW MEMBERS 


You mention here 11 friendly nations throughout your statement, 
General Bradley. If we can make that 13 or 14 or 15 friendly nations, 
and they had something to contribute to resist communism, we would 
be that much better off, would we not ¢ 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. The more military strength we can 
add to our collective defense and the more potential that is back of 
them, undoubtedly the better chance you have of success. 

Senator Russeii. There are nations in Europe that are not in the 
North Atlantic Pact who would be in a position to make a real con- 
tribution to attaining the objectives of that treaty, are there not, 
General ¢ 

General Brapiey. That is correct. 

Senator Russet. Turkey, Greece, Yugoslavia, and Spain could 
all make a real contribution to a war, if a fellow had them to fight 
on his side, could they not ? 

General Braptey. All of those countries have considerable mili- 
tary strength, and any strength we can get on our side instead of being 
neutral or on the other side is that much to the good. 

Senator Russe... I think that is all I have. 

The CHarrMan. Senator George ? 


CONGRESSIONAL APPROVAL OF THE SENDING OF TROOPS 


Senator Grorce. General, what would be your objection to having 
Congress approve a course that is obviously wise and that can be 
justified as you have justified sending them some additional troops 
into Europe? What would be the serious objection to Congress giv- 
ing it approval ? 

General Braptey. Senator George, you are getting entirely out of 
my field now. All I can say is, from a military point -of view, I think 
we should send them. Now, under what authority they are sent, that 
is up to someone else to decide. I am nota lawyer, sir. 

Senator Grorer. I was simply asking a practical question. There 
are some people that get exceedingly skittish of the democratic 
process when you talk about doing something promptly through 
Congress where our military judgment is so universally arrayed in 
favor of doing it. I am anticipating, or I feel, the anticipated long 
delay is not well founded, myself. I realize that you are presenting 
the case from the factual point of view as to what, in your judgment, 
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is the military effect, and what you think would be the result of the 
sending of these additional troops, or what might be the effect. 

I have no further questions. 

The CHatrrman. Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator Satronstatt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


POSSIBILITY OF DISPATCHING TROOPS TO EUROPE AFTER AN ATTACK 


General, I would like to ask you just two questions, I think. First, 
I have heard it said that under our new arrangement and new air 
lift we could keep our ground force on this side and send them over 
to Europe to the danger spots more quic _ perhaps and more safely 
than we could by having them located in Europe. What have you to 
say to that? 

General Braptey. The movement of troops overseas with their 
equipment is a very large undertaking which I think very few people 
realize. The sending of an armored division for example overseas, 
with its heavy equipment, requires many, many ships. An infantry 
division requires many ships. It takes a considerable length of time 
to load them out, even after you collect the shipping, I would say to 
try to get these four divisions we are talking about here, the additional 
divisions overseas after something starts is a very questionable pro- 
cedure, and you are taking very grave risk in not being able to get 
them there in time todoany good. 

Senator SarranstaLy. Even if we get the men across, it would be 
difficult to get them the full equipment; is not that a fair statement ? 

General Brapiey. Yes, the hauling of the equipment is even a 
greater problem than the handling of the personel, and that overlooks 
another significant factor and that is that one of the reasons for send- 
ing these divisions to Europe now is to assure the people of Europe 
th: . we really mean what we say, that we are willing to do our part 
in the NATO, and that this should have a very material effect on 
aici rie morale and increasing the speed with which they raise 
their forces, and of course, you would lose all of that advantage if you 
left them here until hostilities actually started. 

Senator SarronstauL, And you say unequivocally in your opinion 
that the defense of Europe is our first line of defense for our own 
security and safety in this country / 

General Braptey. I do. 


SIX DIVISIONS FORM A CAPABLE UNIT 


Senator SartonsrauL. May I just ask one other question. Senator 
Russell brought out the point in his questioning that it was no more 
dangerous to send six divisions and have them in Europe and get them 
out if we had to, than it would be to have two divisions. Are these six 
divisions pretty much a capable unit in and of themselves? In other 
words, will the six divisions, if trouble starts, in a small way or in 
a way they would support the Europeans, mean a step toward getting 
a lot more of our troops over there, or is this pretty much of a unit in 
itself, a fighting unit? 

General Braptey. Well, six divisions would nor mally form a small 
army, possibly two corps, and as I stated, in my opinion they would 
be much more able to take care of themselves than two would. They 
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can fight on a broader front and in greater depth and they have a 
much better chance, with the other divisions that are there even 
now from other nations, to take care of themselves and fight their way 
out if they have to. 

Senator SauronsraLy. So that these additional four divisions are 
really a military judgment as well as a diplomatic judgment as to the 
number that we should send at the present time? 

General Brap.tey. In my opinion, that is correct. 

Senator Satronstau.. I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrMan. Senator Green ? 


EFFECT OF CONGRESSIONAL ACTION ON THE TROOP ISSUE 


Senator Green. General, if the Congress should pass a resolution 
approving the sending of these addition: ul troops and other help at this 
time, would that add to the morale effect of the citizens? 

General Brapuey. I think it would be just another indication of the 
backing of this by the American people. To that extent I think it 
would. 

Senator GREEN. That is all. 

The CHarrMan. Senator Morse ? 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I would like to pass until I have 
had a chance to read his statement, and I will ask questions at the end. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Senator Fulbright ¢ 

Senator Futpricut. General, did I understand you to say that you 
think that we should approve formally the sending of 100,000 troops 
to Europe? 

General BrapLey. The question was whether or not that would do 
any good, and my answer was, as an indication of the backing of the 
American people it would have that much effect. Of course, if you 
put limitations on it at the same time, you might do more harm than 
good, but I was just talking about an expression of confidence in such 
a movement by the Congress. That was the way I understood the 
question. 

Senator Futsrieut. According to General Marshall, we are going 
to send 100,000. If the Congress : approves 100,000, I thought perhaps 
that would create the precedent that you could not send any more 
without further authorization from Congress. Would you so inter- 
pret it? 

General Braptey. That was not the way I understood the question. 
I think that would be in the nature of putting on a restriction. 

Senator Futsricur. I think it would. I would assume, if we passed 
it now, that it would set the precedent that you would not send any 
more unless you passed a further authorization. Wouldn't that be 
your attitude? 

General Brapiry. My understanding of the question, and we might 
go back and ask Senator Green if that was what he meant, was if the 
backing of sending additional troops to Europe at this time by the 
Congress would do any good, and I said that would be an additional 
expression of the confidence of the American people. 

Senator Green. That was the question. You are quite right. 

Senator Futsrient. I am only pursuing that a little further. 
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DISADVANTAGE OF LIMITATIONS 


Suppose that we had a resolution authorizing you and directing 
you to send 100,000 to Europe. Would that be a good thing? 

General Braptey. Well, it would have disadvantages, certainly. 
We find it necessary to go up and down in strength to meet the waves 
of intake and discharge from the services, and any such restriction 
in numbers might restrict you sometime when you hit one of these 
upper parts of the curve on discharges, for example, and you would 
be unable to anticipate, and it might be very restrictive. 

Furthermore, if you had an emergency that would mean, I suppose, 
that you would have to come back to Congress and get authority 
before you could send anyone else over there, replacements, additional 
units, or what not. 

Senator Fu.sricur. General, I wasn’t arguing with you. That 
is the way it seems to me. I think it is very dangerous to get into 
this practice of passing resolutions of a nature that really should be 
made by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the military. I was wondering 
how far you were willing to go on the idea that it is a good thing 
to pass resolutions by Congress. I am afraid if we pass one now of 
a general nature that it will gradually lead to the question of Con- 
gress attempting to direct the military in the deployment of your 
troops. 

General Brapiey. It might be so interpreted. 

Senator Futsricut. If we endorse in a very broad way the mainte- 
nance of troops abroad in peacetime, I think that is one thing, very 
generally; but if we go further and specify how many troops and 
just where they will be, wouldn’t you think that might lead to a 
very difficult situation ? 

General Brapiey. It might lead to serious consequences if you did. 

Senator Futsricut. To make it a little clearer, the Joint Chie . 
of Staff are not up here advocating that we pass resolutions of ¢ 
specific nature, are you? 

General Brapiey. No, sir. 

Senator Futsrient. In fact, you oppose it in that way ? 

General Braptey. We only make the recommendation, Senator, of 
the troops we think should go to Europe. As to who approves that 
and who takes final action on it is a little bit outside our sphere, and 
certainly if you are going to get in any restrictions or put anything 
in it which might be insenpentog as restrictions, and tie our hands 
in case of an emergency, or carry out out part of the treaty, then 
to that extent cert: ainly it sail l be bad. 


ADVERTISING OUR INTENTIONS TO THE RUSSIANS 


Senator Fuisricut. One further thought along that line: It is 
no particular advantage to you to advertise weeks or months in 
advance to the Russians just how many troops you are going to send 
to any particular area, is it? 

General Brapiey. No, sir; and we would have preferred that this 
figure not be released, but it became necessary because of the 
circumstances. 

Senator Furtsricur. What were the circumstances that made 
necessary £ 
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General Brapitry. Well, because there seemed to be a misunder- 
standing on the number that was involved. The American people 
became alarmed about it, and if they were alarmed to that extent 
it was probably better that they know the number involved. The 
harm done that way is less than it would be, possibly, if they felt that 
we were sending very large masses of troops and left them in a state 
of misunderstanding. I think General Marshall explained that 
reasoning yesterday. 

Senator Fuisricutr. Are we to believe now that from here on 
you do not intend to tell us in advance just how many troops you 
are going to send where, that that is not going to be the precedent? 

General Brapuey. I would hope not. 

Senator Futsrient. I hope not, too. I hope that this wave of 
excitement has not led you to abandon all of your principles in the 
future. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Senator Chapman? 


ADEQUACY OF SIX DIVISIONS AS A MORALE BOOST FOR EUROPE 


Senator Cuarman. General Bradley, in your opinion would the 
announcement that we expect to maintain six divisions in Europe 
be a sufficient enough number of troops to stimulate the morale of 
our allies and give them sufficient encouragement in their efforts to 
arm themselves ? 

General Brapiry. I think it would add very considerable encourage- 
ment to them, because aside from the numbers that we are contribut- 
ing it shows them that we are interested in building up the collective 
security force and willing to do our part in it, and therefore it 
encourages them to do their part. 


OBJECTIONS ONLY TO SENDING GROUND FORCES——-NOT TO AIR OR NAVAL 
FORCES 


Senator CuapmMan. General, since the ratification of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, we have sent men to Europe, have we not, in the 
Air Force and in the Navy ? 

General Braptey. Yes. We have sent a lot of replacements and 
we have sent a few new units. 

Senator Cuapman. Well, General, has there been any complaint 
in Congress or from the public in general about sending men there 
who belong to the Air Force and Navy? 

General Braptey. Not that I know of. 

Senator Cuapman. I am just wondering if there is any good reason, 
and do you know of any good reason, for drawing a line of distinction 
between sending men to Europe who are members of the Air Force or 
the Navy, on the one hand, and then on the other hand sending ground 
troops? 

General Braptey. Well, as to the service, I don’t think there is any, 
because I think that we all appreciate that any war must be fought 
by all three services, and no one service is any good without the other 
two. I think the question is probably more one of numbers than of 
ground troops. I do not know. 
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Senator CuapMan. I have heard no complaint about sending men 
from the Air Force and the Navy, but all of it seems to be about send 
ing ground troops. Are the ground troops engaged in a more haz- 
ardous or perilous enterprise than our men in the Air Force or the 
Navy ¢ 

General Braptey. That depends on the nature of the war. 

Senator CHapmMan. I means under present conditions, under which 
we are sending them now. I am not talking about war. I am talk- 
ing about trying to prevent war. 

General Brapiey. I would not say that either one of them was par- 
ticularly hazardous at this time in Europe. 

Senator CHapman. There is no good reason, then, is there, to object 
to sending ground troops if we do not object to sending men in the 
Air Force and the Navy? 

General Brantry. I would not want to answer that, Senator Chap- 
man, because I believe somebody must have thought they had a good 
reason or they would not have objected to it. 

The CuairmMan, Senator Wiley? 


SIX DIVISIONS ENOUGH UNDER PRESENT CIRCUMSTANCES 


Senator Witey. I understood, General, that under the circumstances 
as they exist now it was decided to give to the public the information 
that if and when they are available we would send four additional divi- 
sions into Europe under the Atlantic Pact. Is that right # 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witry. That is as far as it went. There wasn’t any guar- 
anty there would be less or guaranty there would be more. That is 
right, is it not? 

General Braptey. There was no guaranty on it. The Congress 
charged the Defense Department, and particularly the Military Com- 
mittee of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, with perfecting a 
collective-defense plan as part of the milit: ary program. You must, 
in drawing up a plan, count on forces and you immediately then eet 
into what forces each nation should contribute to that defense, and 
as a member of the Military Committee we thought that our contribu- 
tion at this time, everything considered, should be a total of about six, 
with the necessary air that went with it, and the other nations simi- 
larly decided on what they would recommend to their governments 
as their contribution. 

Senator Winery. Yes. I noticed you said “at that time.” That is 
what I was trying to bring out, that there was no definite period fixed, 
or any definite amount fixed, as to the future. That is correct, is it 
not ¢ 

General Braptey. The number that each nation should furnish in 
the plan was put down in the plan. 


* DEFENSIVE STRENGTH IN EUROPE 


Senator Wier. Was it, and I presume it was, the judgment of the 
Executive and the Armed Forces, taking into consideration our ad- 
vance with the bomb, taking into consideration the fact that we are 
sending air forces over on virtually a perimeter around Europe, get- 
ting new fields, putting in 500 bombers or so, I think the paper said 
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the other day—taking that into consideration, plus the two divisions 
that we have now up in our own area, plus the forces that our allies 
have, was it that making this extra contribution would be, in our 
opinion, a deterrent to the Russians opening up war or military action ? 
Is that correct ? 

General Bravery. Yes. The stronger we can make our collective 
defense, in my opinion, the less chance you tae of war. At the 
present time our greatest deterrent is the possession of the A-bomb 
and the « ‘apability of delivering it. As time goes on, if we can build 
up the complete defense of Europe to a point where it would not be 

easy to overrun it there would be very grave doubt as to whether or 
not they could; in my opinion, when you reach that stage the chance 
of war is reduced very, very materially. 

Senator Wirey. Well, then, putting it bluntly and plainly, the 
thought of these additional four divisions supplementing the other 
war preparedness or defense preparedness that we have spoken about, 
in the judgment of the military would make for peace and not for war 4 

General Brapiey. That is correct. All of it builds toward that 
force which we think we will eventually get which will be effective, 
completely effective, in preventing war. I did not say, and I do not 
want the inference drawn, that these six divisions in themselves—— 

Senator Wivey. I understand. 

General BrapLey. Would be a complete deterrent to war. They add 
to the collective defense and help build toward that time when we 
would hope that the force is such that it would be a complete deterrent 
to war, 

Senator Wixry. In other words, it would not only aid toward build- 
ing what you call the morale in Europe, but it would have the effect 
of building a military arm that would supplement, you might say, 
the growing morale of our allies in Europe? 

General Braptey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witey. Thank you. 

The Cuairman. Senator Johnson ? 


NUMBER OF MEN IN SIX DIVISIONS 


Senator Jounson of Texas. General Bradley, what is the approxi- 
mate estimated size of our Armed Forces now in the European area 4 

General Brapiey. Approximately 100,000. Ground troops, you 
are talking about ? 

Senator Jonson of Texas. Yes: 

General Braptey. Approximately 100,000. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. In your opinion will 100,000 men be 
sufficient to supply the four divisions planned and the support 
necessary ¢ 

General Braptey. It will be an approximate figure. The question 
of supporting units is one which will have to be worked out by General 
Eisenhower and his staff. It may be that some of the units which we 
normally supply for our own integrated forces might be supplied by 
someone else in Europe. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. But that is an approximate figure? 

General Braptey. That is only an approximate figure, and I hate 
to use this division slice because it has so many meanings. That 
would only be a division strength figure, and we found that actually 
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in combat you usually require more than that when you add in all the 
combat engineers and the signal units and the extra artillery and so 
forth you have for combat. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. But if you were making an estimate 
on your present plans based on four divisions and the men required 
to support them, your estimate would be 100,000? 

General Braptey. The estimate would be approximately 100,000, 
and I could not give you a better estimate until General Eise nhower 
and his staff have a chance to study it. 


STRENGTH OF OUR AIR FORCE IN EUROPE 


Senator Jounson of Texas. What is the present strength of our 
Air Force in the European area 4 

General Brapiey. | am sorry I can’t answer that in numbers. I 
think it is well known that we have two fighter groups in Germany, 
but I do not know what the actual strength is. And we have some 
other units on a rotational basis in Europe. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. Do you have any figure in mind for 
increasing the present size so far as air is concerned / 

General Braptey. Whenever we get the units available, trained 
and equipped, we should increase the tactical air that would go with 
the additional divisions, because two tactical air groups are not suf- 
ficent tactical air support for six divisions. When others become 
available we would hope to increase the number of tactical air groups 
to support the additional divisions. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. I gather that from your statement on 
page 5. Assuming, though, that we now have, say, 30,000 airmen in 
the European theater, do you have any idea of how much to increase 
that to when you send your four divisions ? 

General Braptey. I could not give it in numbers. You see, a lot 
of these supporting units that are there now to support two could 
support a greater number, so I do not know just how much you would 
have to increase the overhead to support a few more tactical groups. 


SENDING OF ATR FORCES AND GROUND FORCES 


Senator Jounson of Texas. Reverting to what Senator Chapman 
said and to your statement again on page 5, is there good reason or 
not why we should send air there, and then refuse to send ground 
troops to permit an adequate defense of the area. That would be 
both unsound and unwise, would it not? 

General Braptey. You must have your bases protected from which 
your planes operate, and of course the tactical air I am talking about 
in my statement here was to work directly with the additional divi- 
sions because in modern warfare ground troops have a pretty hard 
time unless they have tactical air support to work with them. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. Do you see any logic in a position that 
you should prohibit sending ground troops and not prohibit sending 
air troops? 

General Braptey. I do not believe we would advocate sending 
many additional air troops unless the ground troops were going 
along also. 
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Senator Jonnson of Texas. I gather there are some, though, 
who do advocate or at least do not oppose, sending air troops in 
view of the fact that we have been sending them for some time but 
they do oppose sending ground troops. W ould you care to comment 
on that? 

General Bravitey. They were probably thinking in terms of stra- 
tegic air and not tactical air. 

‘Senator Jounson of Texas. Would tactical air be considered part 
of the ground forces ? 

General Brapiey. Yes; very largely. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE WHERRY RESOLUTION 


Senator Jounson of Texas. In your judgment you could send no 
tactical air under the resolution before us, that ends with the part 
that says no ground forces should be assigned ¢ 

General Brap.ey. I do not believe that is the intent of the resolu- 
tion. However, it is true that a certain number of the Air Force 
works on the ground, but they are referred to as the ground elements 
of the Air Force, and I do not think this was intended for that. It 
may have been; it might require clarification. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. Were the resolution in force, would it 
be your opinion that you would be prohibited from sending marines 
into the European theater ? 

General Brapitey. I think I would certainly interpret that to 
include marines. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. Marines are, I understand, to be part 
of the ground force, or a part of the fleet ? 

General BrabLeY. They are considered to be a part of the fleet 
but if you send them to Germany they would certainly be considered 
ground forces. 

Senator Jonnson of Texas. Then in your judgment you could not 
send any marines under the prohibition that no ground forces should 
be assigned ? 

General Brap.iey. Personally, with a snap judgment on it, I think 
if you passed that resolution I would have to interpret it that was 
the intent. 


EFFECT ON SIZE OF OUR ARMED FORCES OF NOT SENDING TROOPS TO EUROPE 


Senator Jounson of Texas. In your judgment, how will the sending 
of ground troops, or the prohibition of sending ground troops, affect 
the size of our Armed Forces? In other words, let us assume that we 
prohibit the sending of ground troops to the European area. Will 
that necessitate an increase of our Armed Forces here, in view of the 
fact that we are abandoning our plans and are not participating in 
the defense of Europe? Or will it make it possible for us to reduce 
the present contemplated size of our Armed Forces? 

General Braptey. I have never studied it from that point of view. 
I do not know that it would have any material effect. I think the 
danger to your security, to the security of the country, would be in- 
creased, because that would mean I would think, more or less a re pu- 
diation of the agreements you made with the other North Atlantic 


Treaty people. 
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Senator Jounson of Texas. If we pursued an isolationist policy and 
said we were going to do this thing singlehandedly and we are not 
going to permit the sending of any ground troops and we are going 
to look after ourselves by ourselves here at home, don’t you think we 
would have to increase our present projected size of our Armed Forces? 

General Braptey. I do not know that I could say that offhand. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. Then you do not think it would affect 
the size of our Armed Forces one way or the other? 

General Braptey. I do not see any directly. I say it would increase 
the long-range peril to our country, and at some time in the future 
you might have to increase them and maintain them over a ve ry long 
period of time. But your question, as I understood it, was an imme- 
diate increase, and I can’t answer that offhand yes or no. But I can 
say, in my opinion in the long run, you would expose our country to 
greater danger, and you might reach a period some time when you are 
completely isolated in which you had to maintain very large forces 
over a very long period of time. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. If we did not send ground troops and 
increased our peril, as you put it, and increased our di inger, We maybe 
perhaps ought to also increase our defense, should we not 

General Brapuey. That might be a result. 

Senator JoHnson of Texas. You do not feel that our refusal to 
send ground troops to Europe will result in a reduction in the size of 
our Army, do you ? 

General Braptey. No, sir. 

Senator Jonnson of Texas. In other words, you do not think it has 
anything to do with the size of our Army one way or the other at the 
moment ? 

General Brapiey. I do not see how it would have any immediate 
effect. We are building toward a certain force at present, and as 
vou know, a very large part of that program is building equipment. 
Possibly by the time you get that production system working-——which 
is going to be some time in the future—by that time you might be 
able to determine whether you would have to increase it or not. That 
is one reason I say I do not think it would have any large effect on 
it immediately. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. General, I just want to observe in clos- 
ing that it we should, and I pray we don’t, ever pass a resolution pro- 
hibiting the assignment of ground troops, and in effect, prohibiting 
our cooperation in defending Western Europe, I for one would be 
mighty frightened to rely on our present projected Army in the world 
we live in. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Senator Lodge? 

Senator Lopcr. No questions. 

Senator Smith ? 

Senator Smirnu of New Jersey. General, I assume from the testi- 
mony we have heard, and the conversations I h: ave had with you, we 
are setting up a force here that would primarily be a deterrent to any 
attack by Russia. In other words, the emphasis is on the word 
“deterrent” so far as these forces are concerned ? 

General Braptey. That is the way I look upon our whole effort to 
build up the collective defense of Europe, as one which will become 
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a deterrent to war. I do not see how anyone can interpret it as an 
offensive and aggressive move. 


NEED FOR FLEXIBILITY AND MOBILITY 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. That being so, I can realize very well 
why the military experts like yourself would want to think in terms 
of flexibility, so far as numbers are concerned. I have great difficulty 
in setting ceilings on this or anything of that kind. I agree with you 
that we need to have a high degree of flexibility to determine where 
we have to use our forces. 

Furthermore, we need a large degree of ee because, while the 
danger might be in Central Europe today, or Western Europe today, 
it might be somewhere else tomorrow. We are thinking in terms of 
our world strength, and putting our force where we need it in case 
of an emergency. 

Furthermore, as has been discussed here, we want to have retalia- 
tory powers in case the attack comes from Russia or any other country, 
so we can strike quickly in reverse on them. That would seem to 
emphasize the importance of a very large air force. 


POSSIBILITY OF FUTURE REDUCTIONS IN OUR TROOP CONTRIBUTION TOG 
EUROPE 


Now, the immediate question I want to ask you is this: Are we 
building up this European Army by putting our divisions there at 
the moment, in order to help them to deter an aggression while they 
are getting their strength built up. Will the time come when they 
will be able to defend themselves entirely without our aid so far as 
Europe is concerned ¢ 

In other words, can we look upon this as a gradually reducing con- 
tribution to the European Army of our United States forces, as we 
did on the Marshall plan from an economic standpoint? We started 
substantially and reduced until we do not have to give any more. 

Now, is our support, ground support, of a Western European army 
onthe same principle? Is it on the principle of giving them strength 
and giving them courage to go ahead and set up their force, but 
as they get their own strength we will gradually withdraw from 
there and ke ep our forces mobile for any part of the world where they 
mav strike ¢ 

General Brapey. I think the question of whether a military con- 
tribution to Europe would be a decreasing one is almost an impossible 
one to answer at this time. So much depends upon the making of a 
peace treaty with Germany and the state of preparedness of the other 
nations, the continued aggressive moves on the part of other nations 
that are presently opposed to us, and their ideology.. I think, Senator 
Smith, that is a rather long-range question to which any answer at 
this time would not be worth much. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. The only reason I asked you the 
question is because I understood in talking with General Eisenhower 
that he thought we might think in terms Sof an approach similar to 
the Marshall plan from an economic st: indpoint: that what we are 
trying to do now is trying to put spirit into the European nations 
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that may be fearful that we are not giving them support. They need 
it now more than they will a little later. 

General Braptey. I think that is true. They need it possibly more 
now. And, if you can look far enough ahead to the time when France 
has 50 or 60 divisions and those other countries have similar size 
forces, the time might arrive when we could withdraw our forces 
altogether, and certainly when you get a peace treaty with Germany 
you are going to be faced with the « question of reduction of forces, 
because some of these people are on occupation duties now; but that 
apparently is sometime in the future, and I would prefer not to try 
to answer your question, which in my opinion is based on conditions 
which are going to exist a considerable time in the future, and | 
can conceive of circumstances being possible which would permit 
us to withdraw entirely, but I say that is certainly going to be some- 
time off. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. You can probably understand the 
reason for my question when I say that most of the correspondence I 
get and telegrams and letters from people are along the line, “Are 
We participating now in nae up a permanent force in Europe of 
our boys for the next 5, 6, 8, 9 “10, or 20 years? Do we have to keep 
replenishing them with American troops? Or can we look forward 
to a time when they have built up their own defenses and we can 
slowly withdraw except for a minimum needed perhaps for our air 
bases and for the real part which we are to play in this thing, which 
I think is navy and air?’ 

Russia certainly is more scared of our air at the moment than of 
any six divisions which we would put in Europe. 

General Brapitey. Someone must, of course, furnish the ground 
forces, and if the nations of Europe ever get to that point, I think 

your question is open for consideration, but in any case I would much 
prefer to keep half a dozen divisions or any number of divisions like 
that in Europe in the next 20 years than to send 60 or 80 there to fight a 
war. So, if half a dozen or so will help prevent war, I think you 
would want to keep them there rather than to risk having to send a 
bunch of them there later if war came. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. That puts the emphasis again on 
the deterrent factor which we started out with. I agree with that. 

All right, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrMan. Senator Stennis? 


ROLE OF WESTERN GERMANY IN EUROPEAN DEFENSE 


Senator Srennts. General Bradley, Senator Russell spoke of Spain 
and Greece as adding strength to the collective security of Western 
Europe, and I have an idea and many of us have an idea that the key 
to the military strength of Western Europe is with the Western Ger 
mans. Would you care to comment on that or give us any light on 
the situation? I had understood there was a very strong movement 
to bring Germany in, in some way, with this collective security plan. 
Do you care to comment on that? 

General Brap.ey. I do not mind discussing it. As you know, our 
thought has been that if we are going to defend Western Europe, in 
cluding Germany, Germany should contribute to that defense, and 
our thinking is that sometime Germany will be able to contribute to it. 
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There are certain political things that must be worked out very largely 
within Germany itself before that can happen, because you cannot 
just order some country like Germany to fight. They must have a will 
to fight before they are really good. 

Senator Srennis. I am sure of that. 

General Brapiey. So, certainly in figuring the collective strength 
of Europe, you would hope that someday the circumstances would be 
such that Germany could participate in it, because it involves partly 
the defense of her own country. 

Senator Srennis. You say the political questions must be worked 
out, and that it is largely within Germany that these political steps 
might be taken. Can she really effectively take these steps until 
there is some kind of peace treaty or some kind of terms for her to work 
on? You mentioned that incidentally awhile ago. 

General Braptey. I think it could possibly be worked out either 
way so far as we are concerned, but apparently there is a large element 
in Germany which is not in favor of contributing to the defense until 
they can do it on a basis of equality with the other nations in Europe. 

Senator Srennis. That is just the point I am coming to. I think 
you men realize the strength of the German people as a military peo- 
ple, and the determination they have. It seems to me that they are 
the strongest people there are in Europe in that. If political steps 
must be taken to enable them to come into this set-up, provided in 
want to, should we not be taking those steps or reaching decisions as 
to whether or not we want them taken? TI can’t understand why 
there has been just a let-up or a dropping of that subject, more or less. 

General Braptey. Unfortunately, any peace treaty with Germany 
should have the concurrence of Russia, and that is pretty hard to get 
on anything we think reasonable. 

Senator Stennis. Then it is out of the question for this step to be 
taken today, talking about getting a peace treaty with Germany con- 
curred in by Russia. That !s out of the question; is it not? It 
something that will not happen. 

General Braptry. Well, L do not know. It might. Certainly 
there are four principal nations that have interests there today, and 
I think they are still trying to work out some kind of arrangement. 
True, the last efforts along that line have not been too successful, but 
maybe they will be in the future. 

Senator Srennis. And you think, then, that we can go along with- 
out Germany here, and set up this collective security on an effective 
scale ¢ 

General Braptey. Well, I think that the sooner you get participa- 

tion by Germany the better off you are going to be. Any collective 
defense of Europe without them is going to have certain holes in it. 

Senator Stennis. Do you think that effort should continue, the 
effort to bring them in? 

General Brap.ey. I do. 


is 


LEVEL AT WHICH NATIONAL FORCES WILL BE INTEGRATED 


Senator Srennis. General, one question here about the integration 
of the army. As I understand it, there will be separation of the 
nationals up to a certain point. But will there be regiments of one 
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group fighting beside, side by side, with regiments from another 
nation ¢ 

General Braptey. Under the scheme in which we fought World 
War II, we did have to split up units, small units at times, in emer- 
gency when we first went into an area like Africa, but when we got 
in more troops we did not mix units below the corps level usually. 
There were exceptional cases where we detached divisions to another 
nationality, but generally we thought that nationality, because it is 
more effective to work with your own ground troops and your own 
tactical air was to be considered. However, as you know, the French 
are proposing that they get together with the United Forces of Europe. 
Well, that is a European Army in which we are not involved, and 
what they work out among themselves is something which we are 
interested in but do not partic ipate in. They might integrate Italian 
regiments or even individuals in a United Federation of Europe 
Army, but that is something that they would have to work out them- 
selves. 

Senator Srennis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That is all. 


UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTION WILL DEPEND ON SELF-HELP OF EUROPEANS 


The Cuamrman. All right. Senator Hickenlooper ? 

Senator HickenLoorer. General Bradley, I note in your statement 
on page 7, beginning about the fifth line, the following: 

We have stated unequivocally in open meetings and informally that “plans to 
commit United States forces for western Europe are based upon the expectation 
that they will be met with similar efforts on the part of the other nations 
involved.” 

Do you care to refer to that before I continue / 

Greneral Brapuey. I have found it. 

Senator HickenLoorper. How long have those plans to commit 
American forces for western Europe been in effect, or how long have 
they been contemplated ¢ 

General Braptey. The four divisions you are talking about ? 

Senator Hickennoorer. I am talking about the statement made, 
which is an apparent quote from previous statements made by the 
military forces. 

General Braptey. I think I have made a similar statement in the 
opening, or at some time at least during the meetings, of every meet- 
ing of the military committee. The first meet ing was in October 1949, 
and I think I have made a similar statement at every meeting, bring- 
ing out the fact that we must all do this together, and that our con- 
tinued support of this—and I was talking about not only troops but 
also about military aid—must depend upon what advantage they took 
of it and what they did to carry out their part. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Is the commitment of these four divisions 
now in Europe in keeping with the general sentiment expressed here 
in your previous declaration? I mean, is that in follow-up of that 
program ¢ 

General BrapLey. Yes. In recommending that we send these four 
additional divisions now, it was on the basis that the rate at which 
we sent them, the time they stayed there, and so forth, would depend 
upon the corresponding effort being made at the same time by the 
other nations. 
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Senator Hickentoorer. And they would compose a part of the 
ground defenses of Europe in conjunction with other nations of the 
North Atlantic Treaty nations? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. 


NATURE OF OUR COMMITMENT TO SEND TROOPS 


Senator Hickenwoorer. The reason I asked that, General—and I 
believe I recall your making that statement in the past—is that I 
fail to reconcile that statement and the repeated statements that the 
military have made with the statements that the State Department 
made at the time the treaty was before this committee: that there 
was no contemplation of sending ground troops to Europe, and that 
we were not expecting to send round troops to Europe. 

Now, I am trying to reconcile the views of the two departments at 
that time, and I have been unable to do so up until now. I am not 
taking issues with the necessity for sending troops to Europe. That 
is another question. I do feel that the military has had a fairly con- 
sistent view on that line, but it does not appear to me to be compatible 
with the representations made by the State Department at the time 
this bill was up for its original consideration. 

Now, I was interested in your statement, I believe to Senator Salton- 
stall a moment ago, about the reason for announcing the four-division 
program at this moment; that is, we had the announcement yesterday 
of the four divisions. As I understood you to say, it was at least 
partly motivated by the fact that the American people were greatly 
concerned about this matter. And I thoroughly agree with that. The 
American people are greatly concerned about the indefinite nature 
of commitments which we will make under unlimited authority to 
either commit secretly or to send troops abroad. So I find myself 
in agreement thoroughly with the statement they are concerned 
about. it. 

But I think maybe that is a very deep consideration in this whole 
hearing. If we send four divisions now, query, will we be required 
to send four more in 6 or 8 months? Will we be required to send 
seven more in a year, and so on! It is the question of the extent of 
the commitments for the defense of Europe in which we may be 
involved, and I think that is of great concern to the American 
public. 


EQUIPMENT OF TROOPS TO BE SENT 


These troops that we are talking about now, the four divisions plus 
the troops which we already have there, I take it will be fully and 


completely equipped and supplied for immediate field action, if 
necessary. 


General Braptey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Otherwise, it would not reach the purpose 
of having a mobile force in being there that could act immediately in 
an eme rgenc y. 

General Brapiey. We cert: ainly would not send them into such an 
area without complete equipment. 
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Senator Hicken.oorer. One of the reasons for that question was 
that if we did not send the troops completely equipped for field action 
in any emergency, if an emergency did occur we would have to send 
the balance of the equipment over there, and that would require a 
transportation problem at the time of the emergency, unless they are 
already equipped when they go. 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. From a military point of view, if you 
are going to separate the men from their equipment, it would be the 
other way around. You would precede the men with the equipment. 


ADVANTAGE TO THE UNITED STATES OF MORE ALLIES 


Senator HickenLoorer. Just one more question which has been 
touched on by two or three other committee members here. I under- 
stand that it is your opinion, speaking strictly from a military stand- 
point—I am not asking you to commit yourself on a political opinion, 
but from a strictly military point of view—that it would be very 
advantageous to have as full cooperation and assistance from such 
countries as Turkey and Spain and Greece for our own good 
possible? 

General Braptey. As I heard someone express it the other day, I 
believe it was General Eisenhower, if you get into a barroom fight, 
you would not care who was swinging the chair behind you on your 
side, and I think that is the position we are in here. We want all the 
strength on our side that we can get and possibly we should not in 
some cases be too particular what he does outside of that, but any help 
that anyone can give us from the military point of view is very ad- 

vantageous to us when you are talking purely military matters. 

Senator Hicken.oorrer. Well, we are doing this, or going into this 
program now, with the possibility that there might be a barroom fight 
sometime. Otherwise there would be no object in building up these 
forces over there. 

General Braptey. And when that happens you would like to have as 
many chairs swung on your side as possible ¢ 

Senator Hickennoorrr. Therefore, if that h: appens, it will be far 
more helpful than detrimental to have these countries fighting on our 
side ¢ 

General Braptey. You asked me from a military point of view, 
and the answer is “Yes.” 

Senator Hicken.oorer. I want to be sure I am not attempting to 
commit you on a political or policy question or a diplomatic question. 

I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Senator Morse? 

Senator Morse. Only a couple, General. 


OBLIGATION TO COME TO THE DEFENSE OF OUR ALLIES 


Is it your judgment as a military man that under the North Atlantic 
Pact we are obligated to come to the defense of any member of the 
pact that is attacked by Russia? 

I repeat my question: Is it your judgment that under the North 
Atlantic Pact we are obligated to come to the defense of any member 
of the pact who might be attacked by Russia? 
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General Braptey. I think that was the general purpose of the pact. 
However, the wording, I believe, of article 5 leaves the final action and 
decision to be taken, as I understand it, by the Government itself. 

Senator Morse. Is it true that you are, however, preparing your 
military plans on the basis of the assumption that an attack on a 
member of the pact would undoubtedly involve us in all-out war? 

General Brapitey. Yes; because the only safe way to do this is to 
plan it from a collective aes of view. 

Senator Morse. And that being true, do you contemplate that in the 
case of an all-out war it would evidently lead to the use of American 
troops in Europe before the end of that war ? 

General Braptey. It certainly would under present circumstances, 
because we have troops right there now, and any war that starts in 
Europe immediately involves our own troops. 


SAVING IN AMERICAN LIVES BY STATIONING TROOPS IN EUROPE 


Senator Morsr. Those, then, are your plans, and I can’t imagine 
your preparing any different type of plans. Then, from the stand- 
point of saving American lives, do you think you will be in a better 
position to protect American lives in the Armed Forces if you have 
a substantial number of ground troops in Europe now, prior to any 
possible attack on the part of Russia, rather than to have to land them 
in Europe after Russia starts an attack on Europe ? 

General Brapiey. Yes; because it is quite a task to ship any great 
number of troops that distance from home, and the more you have 
on the ground at the time the better chance those troops have, and I 
think that the big point here—I think I listed it probably second; 
maybe I should have mentioned it first—is the effect that has on the 
efforts of the other nations of Europe to build up theirs. I don’t think 
these troops ought to all go over tomorrow or the next day. I think 
we should stagger them, and I think we should see as we go along what 
the other nations are doing. But I think unless we do send them over 
from time to time, if we just cut off all increase of troops to Europe, 
it is going to be very discouraging to the other nations, and I would 

ather hate to think what real bad effect it would have on their efforts. 

Senator Morse. General, on the basis of the answers you have given 
to my questions, is it a fair interpretation then to say that you believe 
that cooperative effort on our part under the North Atlantic Pact 
in the defense of Europe is an essential part of an adequate defense for 
America? 

General Brapiey. I do. 

If we should lose Europe—— 

Senator Morsr. By that do you mean if Europe should be lost to 
Russia, the security of America would be in much greater jeopardy ? 

General Braptery. I think it would. 

Senator Morse. oo oe Genet ‘al, that Europe is lost to Russia, and 
that Russia is able to overrun Europe in a manner that will permit 
her to maintain at least part of the industrial potential of Europe. 
Do you think as a military man that there is a danger that eventually 
in such a war there might be an invasion of the : nited States? 

General Braptry. There might be. You add to the present ¢ apacity 
of Russia all the industrial capacity and the shipbuilding capacity of 
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Europe, and it is not beyond reason that it might eventually lead to 
an invasion of the Western Hemisphere. 

Senator Morse. Do you believe the security of America can be ade- 
quately protected by the use of the Navy and Air Forces of this coun- 
try without the use of ground forces in Europe 

‘General Braptey. Well, if you want to withdraw to the Western 
Hemisphere and eventually to North America, and eventually to the 
United States, and are living under those conditions, I do not know 
how long you could exist under those conditions, but cert: ainly, it would 
not be any way of life that we have in mind today. If you had the 
iron curtain drawn on our west coast and our east coast, or even 
in midocean, cutting us off from all our strategic materials, from all 
of our friends, completely isolated, it would be a pretty hard war to 
fight. I do not say we would eventually lose it, but you would be 
fighting under great handicaps. 

Senator Morse. I am glad you raised that hypothetical question. 
Let us assume, for a moment, that we had to retire to such narrow 
limits as you set forth in your statement. Do you think that would 
require a greater number of men in the Armed Forces than will be 
necessary if we seek to implement the North Atlantic Pact in accord- 
ance with present plans ? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. When you finally reach that stage, | 
think you would. You would have to maintain a continuous state 
of readiness in this country. 

Senator Morse. Do you think that would be much more costly to 
our economy than the present program which you contemplate for 
implementing the North Atlantic Pact? 

General Brap.tey. I think when you reach that stage you are not 
going to weigh costs. 

Senator Morse. You would not weigh them, but I think it is im- 
portant, however, in the so-called great debate. 

General Braptey. Even if it costs less, you are not buying much 
with it. 

Senator Morse. But do you contemplate it would cost less or more? 

General Braptey. I personally think it would cost more over the 
long stretch. 

Senator Morse. Do you think it would mean a total regimented 
economy ¢ 

General Braptey. Well, I think it would require such a system of 
controls that we would lose a lot of the things that we hold dear today, 
and as I said a while ago, I think it is much cheaper in the long run 
if we, by providing a certain amount of strength to Europe, and a 
certain amount of encouragement, can reach within a reasonable time 
a point when the security forces of Europe are almost a complete 
deterrent to war. Then we could rest in a great deal more peace of 
mind, and possibly cut our forces in Europe. 

Senator Morse. Am I correct in my interpretation of your state 
ment that the way to keep the war from our shores is to proceed 
now along the lines of the plan you men in the military have prepared 
to implement the North Atlantic Pact ? 

General Brapiey. I think so, and that is the reason why I thought 
from a military standpoint we should enter the North Atlantic 
organization. 
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Senator Morse. Is it fair to draw the conclusion from what you 
are saying to the committee that we can say to the American people 
that Europe has become our front line of defense against Russia / 

General Bravery. I think we should. 


SIX DIVISIONS TO FULFILL PRESENT REGUIREMENTS BUT NOT NECESSARILY 
FUTURE ONES 


Senator Morse. One more question, General, because I see at least 
on the basis of the press reports I have read today following General 
Marshall’s testimony yesterday, that the American people may be mis- 
led into thinking that our total force in Europe throughout the im- 
plementation of ‘the North Atlantic Pact is not going to be in excess 
of six divisions. I think it would be very unfortunate if the American 
people were lulled into any such conclusion as that. If I correctly 
understand what you gentlemen in the military have in mind, I ask 
this question: Is your announced program of a total of six divisions 
as our share of ground troops for implementing the North Atlantic 
Pact based upon present conditions, and that it has no bearing upon 
what may happen in even the near future, if evidence develops, for 
example, that Russia through her satellites is contemplating some 
action in the Balkans? 

General Braptey. Well, if I understand your question right, I 
would say that the total of six divisions, the total of two there now, 
and four additional ones, are the only ones that we have in mind to 
recommend at thistime. If, at sometime in the future, 3 or 4 or 5 vears 
from now, we all decide, including yourselves, because you control 
appropriations, that by adding a few more divisions to that you would 
make the security forces of Europe such that it would be a complete 
deterrent to war, you might want to do it, because there might be a 
stage in there where everyone would recognize that the thing to do 
was to make this completely effective until they could finish it, and 
then you could start withdrawmg. 

On the other hand, they might reach the point where even with 
these six it would be complete, or even with a lesser number than six 
it would be complete. That is sometime in the future, however. 

Senator Morsr. Now suppose, General, instead of 3 or 4 or 5 years 
from now conditions should so change in Europe in 9, 12, or 15 months 
from now as to cause the joint council in charge of imp nting the 
North Atlantic Pact to believe that a war w ith Russia could be better 
deterred if we had more than six divisions. Do you mean to have your 
testimony today subject to the interpretation in such an event ‘that 
not more than six divisions would be sent ¢ 

General Brapuey. No, sir; I did not intend for it to say that. 

Senator Morse. I did not think you did, but I want to make it so 
clear that nobody can possibly misinterpret it. 

General Braptey. No, sir; the recommendation of the Joint Chiefs 
was based on the situation as it is today when we recommend that the 
Government send four more divisions to Europe. What the situation 
will be 4 or 5 or 6 years from now we do not know. 

Senator Morse. You do not know 9 months from now, either, do 
you? 

General Braptey. No; we do not. It may change in a month or a 
week, but you also have to consider the matter as to how fast these 
European nations can really increase their forces. 
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Senator Morse. I understand that, and I am going to close with this. 
1f I am wrong about it you can correct me. This is your chance to 
take me on. 

I talk to the American people about this matter, because I think it 
is very vital as to the future security of my country. I want to know 
whether or not I am correct when I say, as I presently intend to say, 
on the strength of your testimony and that of General Marshall, that 
on the basis of present conditions in Europe, on the basis of the time 
element in implementing the North Atlantic Pact which confronts us, 
the present program is to send not more than six divisions of ground 
troops to Europe. This is all conditioned on future events in Europe. 
If Russian strategy and movements seem to make it necessary to 
strengthen the number of ground troops in Europe, then they will be 
strengthened in accordance with conditions as they exist at any given 
time. Is that an accurate statement of your position ? 

General Braptey. Almost. I, as one of your military advisers, 
would not recommend an increase in the six unless I thought that in- 
crease, together with what was being done in Europe, would become 
effective. 

Senator Morse. And helpful in preventing world war IIT which is 
our whole primary purpose in implementing the North Atlantic Pact 
in any event. 

General Brapitey. That is right. 

Senator Morss. Thank you. 


EUROPE’S IMPORTANCE TO UNITED STATES DEFENSE 


The Cuatrman. General Bradley, is it not true that one of the 
major considerations actuating the U nited States military officers is 
ultimately the protection of the United States from an attack of 
aggression from abroad ? 

General Brap.ey. Yes, sir. It is much better to fight the war over 
there where we have friends. We have done it the last two world 
wars, and we would hope that if a third war did come along again it 
would be fought primarily in Europe and not in this country. 

The CHarrMan, Is it or is it not to the advantage of the United 
States that Western Europe should be so built up and strengthened 
that we will keep the war in Europe and not bring it here to our own 
shores ? 

General Braptey. Yes, and I think the people as represented by the 
acts of Congress have recognized that over the last 5 years. Your 
recovery program and the other aid given to Europe, as T understand 
it, has been based very largely on the fact that that is the best interest 
of the security of the United States. It is true that you are helping 
friends, but the primary thing is that that adds to the security of the 
United States. 


GROUND, AIR, AND NAVAL FORCES ARE ALL NECESSARY 


The Crarrman. Now let me ask you one other question. There are 
some very eminent people that are contending that we should not send 
any ground troops to Europe at all, and to simply rely upon our Air 
Forces and our Navy. Asa military man, what would you say to that? 

General Braptey. Well, all of the top military men will tell you, 
and that includes the Navy and Air Force, that air, by itself, cannot 
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stop a hostile army. You must have all three services. The air must 
have the ground, furthermore, to protect its bases and if you neglect 
to build up the ground strength of Europe you are just inviting any 
aggressor to move into the vacuum thus created and then take over, 
so you must have ground troops furnished from somewhere. 

1 think the contention possibly was that the people of Europe 
should furnish that ground support and we should furnish the air 
and the navy. The only trouble is that unless we give them some help 
at least to start with, and set an example for them and encourage 
them, I am afraid it would take too long to build up those security 
forces to where they are effective as a ground force. 


FAILURE TO SEND TROOPS WILL RESULT IN DISCOURAGEMENT 


The CHarrMan. Our failure to furnish ground troops in addition 
would be a great discouragement to them, would it not, and affect their 
morale, their fighting willingness? 

General Brapiey. I think that if we fail to contribute to the ground 
strength of Europe it would be such a discouragement that I do not 
believe they would, certainly not for a very, very long time would they, 
be able to build up their own ground forces. They must have an 
example, and I do not think you are going to get anywhere until you 
build up the spirit of Europe. That is the biggest thing that you 
must build up and you are going to begin to get that when they have 
confidence in their ability to protect themselves. Then, when they 
come home on furlough from their units and say, “We have a fine 
outfit ; it is well trained, it is well led, and there are a lot of units that 
will help us out,” then the people back home begin to feel encouraged 
and you revive the spirit which is absolutely essential if these people 
are going to put up an effective defense. And I should think that if 
we do not send some additional troops over as an encouragement to 
them, as well as helping our own troops there, it is going to have a 
very disastrous effect on their efforts to build up their forces. 


FIGURE OF SIX DIVISIONS BASED ON PRESENT SITUATION 


The Crarrman. Senator Morse brought out very clearly that the 
recommendation of the Chiefs of Staff and yourself ‘and General Mar- 
shall about six divisions was for at this time. That means at this 
time, didn’t it ? 

General Braptey. That was our recommendation, at this time. 
That does not mean they will all go immediately. 

The Cuaiman. I know, but wh: at I mean is, that recommendation 
was based on conditions in the world now and in Europe as they exist 
today ¢ 

General Brapiey. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Now, in the future, if events change and it becomes 
more urgent that the forces in Europe be increased, both European 
forces and our own, that would not preclude your recommending that 
additional divisions be sent in an hour of emergenc y; is that right ? ¢ 

General Brapitey. That is right. The situ: ition might change so 
that all of us would want to send additional divisions over there as a 
deterrent or to fight a war, or conditions might arise where you would 
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be willing to start withdrawing your troops. All we are talking 
about is the number of troops we ® think should be sent over there now 
under these conditions. 


WISDOM OF LIMITATIONS IN A RESOLUTION 


The Cuatrman. Would you think it wise as a military man to put 
in this resolution or any other resolution any limitation or percentage 
that we shall only send 10 percent as many as Europe furnishes? 

General Braptey. No, sir. I think any limitation would be very 
bad. We are in a better position to raise forces rapidly now than 
they are, and any percentage which would apply now to us would be 
placing it on the basis of the lowest common denominator of the 
nations of Europe. Later on, what turned out to be desirable to fur 
nish, say 10 percent now, if you are talking about percentages, might 
later turn out to be 5 percent, or something like that. But to put a 
limit on it now, even on a percentage basis, in my opinion, would have 
a very bad effect, because we can produce these forces at this time 
faster than they can. 

The CHamman. A very distinguished Senator has recommended 
that we furnish one division to nine European divisions. Would you 
regard that as a wise proposal ? 

General Brapi EY. No, sir. Again I think any limitation placed on 
us at this time would have a very ‘bad effect. 

The Cuairman. It would have a bad effect on the feelings of the 
people, and also a bad effect on executing the program; would it not? 

General Brapuey. I should think it would delay the efforts of the 
European countries, and thereby delay the time when this force could 
be built up to where it was effective. 

The CHairman. When it came to the practical thing of saying how 
many troops we would send over, we would have to get out our books 
and figure as to how many troops we had sent or were going to send, 
which would make it very impractical; would it not ? 

General Brapiey. It would make it rather impractical, and cer 
tainly a great source of information to any enemy if they knew all 
of our plans ahead of time as to what forces we were going to produce 
in the next few years. 

The CHarrmMan. Senator Lodge? 

Senator Loner. Just two questions I would like to get answered in 
the record. 


NO TROOPS TO BE SENT UNLESS NEEDED 


Is it not correct that you would not approve the sending of Amer 
ean troops to Europe unless you as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff believed that the sending of these troops was vital to the national 
security of the United States ? 

General Braptey. That is correct. I would not have participated 
in this recommendation had I not thought from the military point of 
view it added greatly to our own chances of security. 

Senator Loner. And for the future that would be the same require- 
ment 

General Braptry. Oh, yes. It was very largely for the future that 
you are sending them. 
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Senator Lover. And is it not correct that in your capacity as Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff you would not approve the sending 
of United States troops abroad unless you were convinced that the 
states which were members of the pact were engaging in continuous 
and effective self-help and mutual aid, as the pact provides? 

General Brap.ey. I have every reason to believe that they will 
carry out their plans the same as we are trying to carry out ours. 

Senator Lovee. Would you approve the sending of troops unless 
you thought they were making an effort? 

General Brapiey. I would not. 

Senator Lover. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any other questions? 

Senator Hicken Looper. I have another question. I would pre- 
fer to let anyone who has not asked questions to ask his first. 

The CuHamman, Go ahead. 


STRATEGIC VALUE OF THE DARDANELLES, IRAN, YUGOSLAVIA 


Senator HickenLoorrr. General Bradley, assuming for the purpose 
of this question that Russia is an aggressor and has aggressive designs 
on the control of the nations of ‘Europe and perhaps other places, 
would it be detrimental to our interest if Russia took over the control 
of the Dardanelles? I am assuming the aggressive intent of Russia. 

General Braptey. Yes. It would be against our interests to have 
her take them over; yes. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. And to put it the other way, would you say 
it was very much in our interest and in the interest of the national 
security of the United States that Russia not take over the Dar- 
danelles? 

General Brapitey. Yes; I think I would. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Would that same statement apply, to, for 
instance, Iran? 

General Braptey. Yes; very definitely. 

Senator HickEnLooper. Would the national security of our country 
under the present concept be further endangered if Russia took over 
Yugoslavia? 

The CrairMan. Senator, let me intervene. These questions and 
the possible answers it seems to me are getting on very ticky interna- 
tional ground. I know General Bradley would not mind answer- 
ing them, but it seems to me that we are just giving our potential 
enemy informaion and getting nothing in return. I hope that those 
considerations will be borne in mind in any other questions. 

Senator Hickenoorer. I shall bear that admonition in mind, Mr. 
Chairman. I assume two things: First, that General Bradley will 
exercise What certainly is his right so far as my questions are con- 
cerned, of not answering a question that he feels is in the public 
interest not to answer: and, secondly, I assume that any possible 
aggressor is not dumb and probably has a substantial concept of the 
strategic value of these places. 

The CuarrMan. And has two ears. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. And I question very seriously whether any 
statement as to the general stategic v: alue of certain important places 
in the world will add to any aggressor’s store of knowledge as to his 
possibilities in the future. 
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I believe that is all, General. Thank you. 

The CuatrMan. Thank you very much. 

Are there any other questions by any Senators ? 

We thank you very much, General Bradley. 

On Monday morning at 10 o'clock we w ill hear the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, with the exe eption of General Bradley. We have already heard 
General Bradley as chairman. We will hear General Collins, General 
Vandenberg, and Admiral Sherman on Monday. 

We will recess now. 

(Whereupon, at 3:50 p. m., the hearing was adjourned to reconvene 
on Monday, February 19, 1951, at 10a. m.) 
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ASSIGNMENT OFFGROUND FORCES OF THE UNITED 
STATES TO DUTY IN THE EUROPEAN AREA 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1951 


Unitep Srates SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C 

The joint session of the Committee on Foreign Relations with the 
Committee on the Armed Services, held in room 318, Senate Office 
Building, met pursuant to adjournment on Friday, February 16, 1951, 
at 10 a. m., Senator Tom Connally, chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, presiding. 

Present from the Committee on Foreign Relations: Senators Con- 
nally (chairman), Green, Wiley, Smith of New Jersey, Hickenlooper, 
Lodge, and ‘Tobey. 

Present from “the Armed Services Committee: Senators Russell 
(chairman), Byrd, Knowland, Stennis, and Flanders. 

Also present: Senators Wherry and Millikin. 

The Cuamman. General Collins, you are Chief of Staff of the 
Army ¢ 

General Cotirns. That is right, sir. 

The Cuairman. You recently made a trip out to the Orient? You 
have made several, I think? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. I have made four in the past 6 or 8 
months. 

The Cuarrman. You understand what this resolution that we have 
before us is all about ? 

General Contiins. Yes, sir; I do. 

The CHarrMan. It proposes to stop sending any troops to Europe 
under the North Atlantic Treaty until Congress sets the policy on 
the matter. Do you understand the whole thing? You have heard 
the hearings, I suppose ? 

General Cottrns. Yes, sir; I have. 

The Cratrrman. You may proceed in your own way. The com- 
mittee would like to hear your views respecting the matter. 


STATEMENT BY GEN. J. LAWTON COLLINS, CHIEF OF STAFF, 
UNITED STATES ARMY 


General Cotiins. As Chief of Staff of the United States Army and 
as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 1 fully participated in and 
supported the recommendation of the chiefs that the American Army 
forces in Europe be raised to six divisions. 

The implementation of this recommendation would be a substan- 
tial contribution to the development of a European defense force for 
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the purposes for which a North Atlantic Treaty Organization was 
established. 

We must remember that NATO was not created solely for the de- 
fense of Western Europe. It was equally an organization for the 
defense of the United States of America and, for that matter, for 
the entire free world. I can assure you that as a military man I would 
want to initiate such a defense as far as practicable from the shores of 
the United States. Therefore, in considering the dispatch of Amer- 
ican troops to Europe, we should not think of this simply in terms of 
forces being sent for the defense of Europe but in the true light that 
they would be sent for the defense of the United States. From a 
strictly military standpoint, I would say without question that we 
should do everything in our power to prevent the overrunning of 
Western Europe if we are to prevent later attacks against the United 
States itself. 


PREVENTING THE LOSS OF EUROPE 


Since modern war is total war, it is impossible to separate the purely 
military elements from the economic, political, and psychological ele- 
ments. ‘Today the free people of the world have a great superiority 
over the police states in the matter of steel production, coal production, 
electric power, and the raw materials that are essential for the conduct 
of modern war. What if all of Western Europe were overrun? This 
difference of potential would be very materially reduced, and also lost 
to the free world would be the very sizable and industrially able man- 
power of that area. Without adequate army forces on the ground, 
backed up by tactical air forces, it would be impossible to prevent the 


overrunning of Europe by the tremendous land forces of the police 
states no matter what air and sea power we could bring against them. 

The CHatrMan. I wish you would read that over again. 

General Cotiins. Without adequate army forces on the ground, 
backed up by tactical air forces, it would be impossible to prevent the 
overrunning of Europe by the tremendous land forces of the police 
states no matter what air and sea power we could bring against them. 


LAND ARMY NEEDED TO REPEL AGGRESSION IN EUROPE 


Certainly this is one of the clear lessons that can be learned from 
the Korean conflict. It takes army troops on the ground to repel an 
invasion on the ground. I say this in no sense of disparagement of 
the Air Force or the Navy, for 1 have consistently praised the part 
that they have played in Korea. We could not have gotten along 
without their support in Korea, and neither could we get along with- 
out their support in Western Europe. But the fact remains, neither 
ships nor planes stopped the Korean Communists when they moved 
across the thirty-eighth parallel. It was not until we sent in Army 
forces that their progress was stopped. 

I am convinced that just as the Korean Communists and the Chinese 
Communists moved across the land in spite of our overwhelming air 
and naval superiority, so could the Communists move across the land 
in Europe, unless we and our friends provide sufficient army forces 
on the ground backed up by adequate naval and air power to prevent 
the overrunning of Western Europe. 
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WESTERN EUROPE CAN BE DEFENDED 


But we often hear the statement made that even with our help the 
powers of Western Europe are not capable of defending themselves 
against an invasion. This I do not agree with. I am convinced that 
Western Europe can be defended if we go about it properly, and if 
the nations there make adequate contributions to the common defense. 
Of course, this defense cannot be done by army divisions alone. It 
would require an integrated plan which would include such military 

considerations as the use of demolitions along the main routes of 
advance; extensive employment of relatively inexpensive antitank 
weapons such as the new bazookas, recoilless r ifles, and antitank mines; 
maximum possible use of natural barriers such as rivers and mountain 
defiles; and the employment of highly mobile tank and infantry 
forces adequately supported by artillery and a ceed aviation. 
With the proper coordination of modern defense weapons, we can thus 
reduce the offensive power of armies such as those of the police states 
that make use of great numbers of men and tanks, even if they do not 
have at first a much larger number of men. The United Nations 
forces have stayed in Korea even though outnumbered at times by 
as Many as 80 to 1. 


BETTER BUILD UP DEFENSES BEFORE AN ATTACK 


But Korea demonstrated also how difficult it is to build up forces 
after the eneniy has launched his attack. It is far better to have 
effective forces in the field ready to meet such an attack rather than 
to extemporize them or move them into action from great distances 
after the attack is launched. 


INVESTMENT LIN NATIONAL SECURITY 


Our experience in Europe in World War II is another signal 
example. We had to send 61 American divisions to Europe to assist 
in driving back an invader, and we got our forces there only after a 
difficult amphibious operation which would have been even more 
costly if we had not had almost complete domination of the air. If 
by stationing a much smaller number of American divisions in Europe, 
we could help to obviate a repetition of such an operation—which 
might have to be made against very powerful enemy air attacks— 
it would be, by comparison, a very cheap investment in our national 
security. 


WILL TO RESIST IN EUROPE DEMONSTRATED IN KOREA 


From time to time questions have also been raised as to whether the 
Western Europeans can overcome the terrible handicaps that they 
suffered in World War Il—if they have the will to resist and the 
incentive to contribute to a common defense. 

Here, again, the Korean conflict sheds some specific light on the 
answer to these questions. 

During my last visit to Korea I had the opportunity to get first- 
iand information relative to the performance of our European allies 
i Korea. 
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While touring the battle front with General Ridgway I visited the 
Twenty-ninth British Brigade Group and also a Turkish regimental 
combat team. I was well ‘impressed with both of those organizations 
and had fine accounts of their fighting prowess. 

Just prior to my last visit, a French battalion had fought near 
Wonju, and this French outfit, climaxing a particularly ferocious 
action, had gone into a bayonet charge and driven off the enemy force. 
The action of two French lieutenants, who were awarded the Silver 
Star by General Ridgway, was especially noteworthy. When the 
enemy launched the attack these two infantry platoon leaders, with 
complete disregard for their own safety, arose and led their men in 
a bayonet attack. By their courageous example and aggressiveness 
they so inspired their men that the platoons routed the enemy, who 
fled before the French bayonets, leaving some 87 of the Communists 
behind as casualties. Both of the officers were seriously wounded as 
they set an inspiring standard of heroism for their troops. Just this 
morning, Mr. Chairman, I read in the p: ie another account of a sim- 
ilar action by a French battalion farther to the north, in which this 
French unit in conjunction with some American forces who had been 
cut. off for several days held out, and then, as our reinforcing troops 
came up to join them, led the assault with a bayonet charge against 
the Chinese and Korean Communist forces. 

These Frenchmen are fighting magnificently, and so are the British, 
Turks, Dutch, and all the other United Nations contingents. Their 
deeds on the battlefields of Korea speak more eloquently for them 
than anything I could possibly say here. 


PREVENTION OF WAR THROUGH STRENGTH 


In conclusion, gentlemen, I would like to add that as a military man 
I am concerned not merely with the winning of a possib le war but 
with doing everything possible toward the prevention of war. It is 
my considered judgment that one of the major factors in the possible 
pre -vetnion of another dreadful world war is the early establishment 
in Western Europe of adequately armed, equipped, and trained Army 
forces in sufficient strength to deter Communist aggression. The im 
plementtaion of our plans to furnish additional American Army troops 
to these forces would be an essential step in this direction. 
Thank you. 


WISDOM OF PUTTING CEILING ON 





TROOPS SENT TO EUROPE 










The CHarrMan. General, what have you to say about adopting a 
plan of either putting a ceiling on the numbers of troops that should 
go, or having a percentage basis in the directions to the President / 
Of course, under the Constitution the President has absolute authorit) 
to send the troops as Commander in Chief. 

General Cotuins. I would recommend against the establishment 
of any fixed ceiling or fixed proportion. If such were done, I thin 
that it would m: iterially reduce the flexibility that the Commande: 
should have in conducting both his planning and any possible ope 
tions. I think, also. it would give the Communists something definite 
on which they could build a counter plan. 
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POSSIBLE EFFECTS OF CEILING ON TROOPS 

Needless to say, we never like to let the enemy know exactly what 
we are going to do, and I think that if we were to fix such a proportion 
rigidly it would play directly into the hands of possible aggressors. 

"There is one other point which has always impressed me as having 
great validity in this regard. If a proportion is fixed, and the situa- 
tion should later on make it nec essary for the Defense Department to 
come to Congress and ask for a specific raising of that Hauitation. the 
chances are that the mere coming up and asking during a tense inter- 
national situation, and perhaps the granting, of such a raising of the 
ceiling would perhaps be the very thing that would precipitate 
aggression. 

The CHairman. Would it not also be true that a limitation or a ceil- 
ing on the number of troops would have a depressing effect upon our 


allies in E urope, that if we are not going to send but so many, the 
Americans are not going to do their part? 
General Cotuins. W ell, that is a little bit beyond my sphere, but I 


do think that it would have at least a tendency to have these people 
only do so much, Certainly, if any increase is ever made in the num- 
bers that are planned to be sent, I am certain that we, as members of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, would insist that the Western Powers them- 
selves would materially increase their forces. 

The CHatrMan. Senator Lodge? 

Senator Wiley? 

Senator Witey. Thank you. I might give way to my 
associate from Massachusetts, if the chairman so desires. 

General, this resolution is based on the thought that it is the fune- 
tion of the Congress to determine the implementation in ground 


handsome 


forces of the Atlantic Pact. You understand that? > That is what 
the resolution is about. 
General Cotuins. Yes, sir 
ACTIONS ALREADY TAKEN UNDER NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY AND 
OCCUPATION AUTHORITY 
Senator Winry. Now, it is a fact. is it not, that we are still at war, 


that we have a war in the east, we have the Second World War that 
has not been terminated by a declaration of the Congress, nor has it 
been terminated by a treaty of peace? It is also a fact. is it not, that 
while this resolution talks about Congress defining the policy as to 
ground forces, we have, since making the Atlantie P not 
only sending replacements to Germany. but we have been building up 
a perimeter of air bases and we have been sending ground-force air- 
men, if you want to call them that, for these bases? 

Now, nothing is said in here about that. as I understand it 

General Cotuins. No, sir: not as I read it. 

Senator Witry. Then, besides that. we have had exercises 
joint navies of Britain and ourselves in the Atlantic, have we 
plementing the Atlantic Pact ? 

General Couuins. I think you had better ask Admiral Sherman that 
a little later, Senator. [Tam not positive of that. T know that they 
have had some minor maneuvers. I do not know of any large-scale 
tnaneuvers in the Atlantic. 
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Senator Witey. What I am getting at is that since we have made 


the Atlantic Pact, implemented it in many ways, we have had consul- 
tations. You people have had, with the various leaders of the Allied 
Nations, many conferences; you are building air bases; you have sent 
bombers and planes and some 20,000 round troops for the various 
air bases, and taken other steps, ine luding. as I said, the replacement 
of troops and matériel in the German occ upied zone. 

General Co.turns. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Witey. And we have now about two divisions in the Ger 
man zone ¢ 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir; we have the equivalent of two divisions. 


WHY LIMIT GROUND FORCES AND NOT AIR AND NAVAL { 


Senator Wirry. What I am getting at is, Why should there be any 
question of limitation of authority to implement the Atlantic Pact 
simply in relation to a limited kind of ground forces. and no thought 
about limiting the authority of the Executive in relation to airplanes, 
navy, air ground forces, munitions, and other aid under the Arms 
Assistance Pact ¢ 

Can you tell me why you should limit in one direction and not 
in the other ? 

General Cottins. Well, of course, if Congress saw fit it could make 
the limitation, but from the strictly military point of view, if you 
do not increase your army forces concurrently with the increase of 
your air forces, then you get an imbalance there that from our point 
of view we would prefer not to have. 

Senator Wixey. In other words, is it your opinion that if Joe 
Stalin should make up his mind to strike whether we had these 
ground forces or not in Europe we would be in it very quickly / 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir; because we have army troops right now 
at what would be the front lines, and I can’t imagine our permitting 
those troops to be overrun without doing something about it. 

Senator Wirey. One other question: You have been in contact 
with the leaders of the armed forces of our allies in Europe, have you 
not ¢ 

General Cottrs. Yes, sir; in an informal way. 


GROWING DETERMINATION IN EUROPE 


Senator WiLtry. Can you say anything about their will in this mat 
ter to carry on, to join us in spirit and in manpower to defend Wester) 
Kurope ¢ 

General Cotnrs. Yes, sir. It happens that I accompanied the Sec 
retary of the Army, Mr. Pace, who was representing the Secretary o1 
Defense, at the Brussels conference recently. We spent a couple of 
days there, and during that period I had the opportunity to listen to 
the various debates and to participate in the many discussions that 
went along with that conference. I was tremendously impressed, and 
I must say impressed really for the first time, with a growing deter 
mination on the part of the Western Powers to do something about 
increasing their own strength. I am convinced that that determina 
tion was real. 
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Now, since then I have had an opportunity to talk with Gener: al 
Juin, with whom many of our American officers were associated dur- 
ing the war, and whom we all think is a first-rate soldier. I person- 
ally feel confident that men of the type of General Juin and Gener: al 
Marras, the new senior chief in Italy, are men that would put real 
spirit into their forces. And that applies to the other commanders. 
I only happen to have singled out two whom I happen to know per- 
sonally, 

KEEPING WAR CONTAINED IN EUROPE 


Senator Wirry. In your statement, General, you mentioned 
advisability that in case of another world war we do no fighting on 
our shores if you could avoid it. 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wirey. Do you think that with the Air Force, with the 
Navy, and with this combination of armed forces in Europe, in large 
measure the battle, if it does arise, can be contained on the other side 
of the Atlantic ¢ 

General Conuins. Given time, I personally am convinced that it 
can be contained on the other side of the Atlantic. We could not do 
it next week, but given time I feel confident that the Western Powers 
can hold Western Europe. 

Senator Witey. That is all. 

The CHarrMan. Senator Green? 


INCREASE IN NAVAL AND AIR FORCES IN EUROPE MAY ALSO BE NEEDED 


Senator Green. General Collins, as I understand it. when the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff decided to recommend raising the American forces in 
Europe to six divisions, by implication that meant a proportionate in 
crease in the supporting air force and sea force ? 

General Cotirns. Well, sir, certainly that should be Sects 
by an increase in the Air Force, because modern armies really cannot. 
and certainly we should not, ask our Army to fight without adequate 
air support, suc ‘+h as we are getting in Korea tod: ay. 

Senator Green. I mean that is the implication 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir; that is, and of course I think that would 
require some increase in the naval forces committed to that area, also. 

Senator Green. In other words, they always bear in mind a certail 
relationship between the three forces and proportionate amount of 
development ¢ 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. There is no fixed ratio in that. of course. 
Senator Green, but you really cannot get the best out of any one of the 
three forces. I think that has been demonstrated over and over again. 


NO RESTRICTIONS TO SIX DIVISIONS 


Senator Green. There is just one other question, and that is this 
When it was decided to recommend, at the present time. under the 
present circumstances, raising it to six divisions, that did not mean 
that that was the number that was fixed on for all time or under all 
conditions, did it 4 
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General Cotiins. No, sir. I would say that it does not. However, 
it does everything that we had planned up to the present time. 

Senator Green. Up to the present time, under the conditions as you 
see them now, and believe you can reasonably forecast them, six divi- 
sions will do the trick? 

General Cotuins. Under the present world conditions; yes, sir. 

Senator Green. Thank you. 

Senator Longe. General, first I want to commend you for a very 
informative and to me convincing statement. 


NO RESTRICTIONS ON TESTIMONY OF ARMED FORCES PERSONNEL 


I would like to ask you this question. There has been a good deal 
of talk about there being a gag on officers in the armed services insofar 
as expressing their opinions before the committees of Congress is 
concerned. 

Can you tell me, is there such a gag? 

General Cotzins. Definitely not. 

Senator Loner. In other words, an oflicer is free to respond to an 
invitation by any committee of Congress to come up and say what 
he thinks? 

General Cottins. Completely so. So far as the Army is concerned, 
I can say without any reservation whatever that here in essence are 
the instructions that we have complied with for years: An officer 
called before a committee of the Congress must present the considered 
view of the Department of the Army, or the War Department. I 
think that is a logical thing, because then rather than getting mere 
individual opinions the Congress has the benefit of something that 
has been carefully processed and evaluated by the Staff and acted 
upon by the Secretary of the Army or the War Department himself. 
That rule still holds. 

However, an oflicer is permitted, in answer to queries, complete and 
utterly unfettered personal views so long as he says “This is my per- 
sonal view.” 

Senator Loner. So that that is a protection to the public and to 
the Member of Congress involved, is it not, so that he will know that 
the officer is expressing a personal view and not a view of the Depart- 
ment ? 

General Cottins. That is it exactly, and I think that distinction = 
very important, because you gentlemen are entitled to know what, 

I said earlier, the considered “judgment of the Department is. 

You are also entitled, in my opinion, if ‘you desire it, to have the 
views of any individual that you call on, and I can assure you that no 
Army officer is inhibited in any way from giving you his personal 
views so long as he makes it clear that they are his personal views. 

Senator Loner. And if an Army officer comes up here and says, “It 
is my personal view that we should have more armored divisions and 
less infantry divisions,” he has a right to say it and it will not be held 
against him later, is that right? 

General Cotiins. Absolutely. He does say it right within our own 
Department. In other words, if the day came when we could get 
unanimity of opinion among our officers, then I would think there was 
something the matter with us. 
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Senator Loner. Your officers are Americans, too, and they have the 
common national trait of liking to disagree with each other, is that 
right ? 

‘General Couuins. Yes, sir; and that isa very stimulating and essen- 
tial condition. 

Senator Lover. Is it your understanding th: at that same policy holds 
insofar as officers of the Air Force and the N yavy are conce ‘ned 

General Couiins. Yes, sir. Certainly 1 know that when the Air 
Fore e Was unde ar the ok | War De spartme nt, those were the conditions 
and I feel confident that they are today. However, | would suggest 
you ask that question of the other Chie fs. 

Senator Loner. I hope Admiral Sherman and General Vandenberg 
will hear this, and if Tam wrong in that assumption they will, at the 
proper time, so notify the committee, because otherwise I will assume 
that that same freedom of speech that applies to Army officers also 
applies to Navy and Air Force officers. 

Thank you very much. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN OFFICIAL AND PERSONAL VIEWS OF ARMED FORCES 
PERSONNEL MUST BE EMPIIASIZED 


The CuHamman. Is it not true, General, that unless you have a clear 
demarcation as between the official views and the personal views, there 
would be endless confusion and uncertainty amongst the Members of 
the Congress as to what ought to be done or what could be done? 

General Corttns. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman. It is one thing to get an officer's personal views 
about a matter, and another to draw the conclusion that it is the 
views of the War Department or the a _— nt of the Army 4 

(reneral Cotuins. That is correct, 

The CHatrman. And I suppose as have nuts in the Army, 
like we have them in the Senate and everywhere else 4 

General Cotuins. I am sure we have our share. We do our best to 
crack them. 

Senator Loper. Would you care to specify ? 

The Cuatrman. I would not want to specify. I make no invidious 
comparisons. Most of them were years ago. I exempt all the present 
Members. 

Senator Lopgr. That will be a reassurance. 

The CHatrman. I should not have used that expression. ‘That was 
a slang term. What I mean is, there are individual officers in every 
service that have a certain viewpoint and they are always stretching 
it and making out that it is the important thing. Some Air pone 
officers think you do not need anything but aircraft. Well, of cour: 
you do. And certain others think you need only so-and-so and so- sia 
so. So I think that to allow them to impress their views without at 
the same time pointing out the views of the considered judgment of 
the Department would only add to the confusion and misunder- 
standing. 

General Cotas. Yes, sir. Of course I would like to make it clear, 
Senator, that the men who have differing opinions in the Army we 
do not regard as nuts or persons who are out of balance. We have 
many of our finest officers who are tenacious in their opinions and 
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that is the way we like to have them and they have never been in- 
hibited from speaking their piece either within our own councils 
or here on the Hill. 

The Cuarrman. I understand that. If anybody is offended by my 
use of that word, I will withdraw it. 


DISCRETION TO BE USED IN VOICING PERSONAL OPINION 


Senator Winey. Mr. Chairman, might I ask just one question in 
that connection? I think you limited it to the right of the oflicer 
to express his personal opinion, but within your own councils or before 
a congressional committee. There is some limitation as to his right 
to be independently shooting off his mouth in every public place, is 
there not? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir, but that is a matter, you might say, of 
gvood usage. That is not quite what I am driving at, but if we were 
to permit all of our officers to go off on tangents, saying what they 
thought about any policy of the Department or of the Congress, | 
think we would have endless confusion. Furthermore, that is con- 
trary to the general concept in this country that a military man ought 
to st:ck to his own business. and not get involved in the formulation 
of fon eign policy, for example, and that sort of thing and the re 
strictions that we have with respect to the clearance of speeches and 
things of that sort are solely with that in view. 

sehator LopGr. So that the superiority ot the civilian power over 
the military will at all times be clear? 

General Cotuins. That is right, sir. 

The CyHatrmMan. Senator Russell ? 

Senator Russert. Mr. Chairman, I did not have the privilege of 
hearing General Collins’ statement but I read it over ve ry hurriedly. 
It seems to be a very strong statement in support of the adminis- 
tration’s policy. I would like to ask you, General Collins, in accord 
ance with the rules just announced, does this represent your individual] 
views as well as those of the administration ? 

General Cottins. TI would say, ves, definitely so. 

Senator Russe.ty. In each and every detail? 

General Coturms. That is right, si 

Senator Russe... That is all. 

The Cruatrrman. That is a demonstration of the theory that he 

dvanced, is that right ? 

Senator Wirry. Good team work. 

The Cuatmruan. Senator Smith? 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. No questions, Mr. Chairman. I did 
not _ the earlier testimony. 

The Cuamman. Senator Hickenlooper? 


WHEN DECISION TO SEND TROOPS TO EUROPE WAS MADE 


Senator Hrcxrnioorer. General Collins, I am concerned with th: 
pproximate time that the policy of sending a substantial number 
troops for a land army in Europe was developed or conceived. 


Now, in order that you may understé and what is behind my question. 


I am drawn to the conclusion inevitably from the testi nony when this 


legislation was passed that no large numbers of troops were contem- 
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en in- | plated aboard in this North Atlantic Pact. Now we are faced with 
uncils | the statement that we must send land troops to Europe. I may or may 

not be for that. That is beside the point. 
by my General CoLtins. Yes, sir. 

Senator HickENLoorer. But I am concerned as to when this policy 

was changed as against the time when the act was passed. or whether 

or not it was changed at all, because of that impression that I had. 
State an | General Cotzins. Well, I don’t know anything about the policy or 
in | any change in policy, Senator Hickenlooper. I can say that our plans, 
hatte and they are just plans, to increase our forces up to six divisions were 


developed over the last 2 or 3 months, if my memory serves me right. 
I do not have the dates, however, but it has been only in the last few 
months, and I would say approximately 2 or 3 months, that any firm 
f ideas as to the numbers of divisions that the Chiefs would recommend 


s right 
ace, 1s 


say, O 
: were formulated. 
b Nrtre re f 1 | 
they 
ress, I TESTIMONY DURING NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY HEARINGS 
iS cake Senator HicKENLOOPER. I do not have before me the question ane 
‘att un the answer, but when the North Atlantic Pact was being considered 
; ation by this committee we were told emphatically by the Secretary of 
le re State that we did not contemplate nor propose to send any substantia! 
es and number of troops to implement or add to a land army in Ey rope. 
Then, in the same hearings on the North Atlantic Treaty, I would like 
‘r over 


to read the following questions and answers between Senator Vandi 
berg and General Bradley. You will find them on page 291 of the 
record of these hearings. 


eve of Senator VANDENBERG. I only want to ask you this further question if you car 
we O : ’ 


: appropriately answer it in connection with any discussion of implementation 
riedly. of this treaty. Is there any thought that we must contribute mass manpower 
[minis- under any circumstance connected with the implementation of the treaty? 
iccord General BrapLey. I do not see how it is implied in the pact itself. In case of 


war, you probably would act in concert with them and that would, of course, 
depend upon the circumstances and eventually would be at the will of the people, 
expressed through their Congress after due consideration. 

Senator VANDENBERG. I am speaking about the self-help and mutual aid in this 
peace effort, and I am asking you whether our contemplated contribution does 
not exclude mass manpower at the beginning before there is any fracas? 

General BRADLEY. I do not see that it excludes it or includes it. I do not see 
how it is involved at all, 
hat he Senator VANDENBERG, Is it involved in your plans on the subject ? 

General BRADLEY. No, sir. In my opinion, it is not involved. 
Senator VANDENBERG, That is what I was trying to get at. That is all. 


vidual 


Then in the same hearings some questions by Senator Watkins of 
I did General Bradley. This is Senator Watkins, speaking to General 
Bradley: 


I have noticed from time to time statements by some people who are more or 
less responsible that a part of our program contemplates the sending of con- 
siderable detachments to members of the Atlantic Pact not only for the purpose 
>t nstruction but also to bolster their forces. What can you say about that, 


reneral? 


ith the General Brapiey. If any decision has been made as to sending any particular 
iber of “e group for any purpose to these nations I do not know about it. 

ad, Senator WATKINS. It is not contemplated at the present time? 

lestion. General BrapLey. It may be on some levels. 

en this Senator WATKINS. I mean so far as you have been advised ? 


General BRADLEY. Certainly we have not been in any planning for sending 
ontem- ny particular troops. Certainly if you furnish arms aid, then somebody has 
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got to go over and see that they are properly received and distributed, but 
that does not come into this particular thing-— 
talking about the North Atlantic Treaty. 

Then Senator Watkins concluded. He said that was all he had 
to ask at that time. 


DECISION TO SEND TROOPS MADE ONLY RECENTLY 


Now, I am extremely interested as to whether or not this program 
to send a substantial number of troops, and four more divisions is a 
substantial number of troops, in my opinion, is a new situation that is 
arising. Are we changing our policy toward the North Atlantic 
Treaty and the Military Assistance Pact? Have new circumstances 
— that warrent now a change of policy and the sending of troops? 

As I read the record, the sending of troops was not contemplated and 
was completely out of our policy when the bill was passed, 

[ am just wondering if there had been a change in policy and what 
those circumstances are. 

General CoLtins. What was the date of those hearings / 

Senator Hickentoorer. April and May 1949. I think these ex- 
cerpts that I have read were around the second or third of May. 

General Cotuins. Two years ago. Well, at that time I was not a 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, if it was 2 years ago. I became a 
member about a vear and a half ago and that was either just about 
the time I became Chief or just before I became Chief. And so I can- 
not give you exactly what General Bradley had in mind in his answers 
to the quest ions. 

I notice that the first set of questions were talking in terms of 
mass armies, or mass ground forces. Of course that term would have 
to be defined. Certainly the sending of six divisions to Europe, that is, 
the raising of our forces to an army of six divisions is far from being 
amass army. Whether General Bradley had that in mind or not, I 
do not know. 

But Lean tell you definitely that the plans to send six divisions or to 
increase our forces to a strength of six divisions were formulated only 
during the last several months, and there was no plan 2 years ago 
to increase our forces to six divisions. Of course, there was also no 
plan that I knew of to withdraw the two divisions that we had in 
Europe at that time. 


POSITION OF TROOPS ALREADY IN GERMANY 


Senator Hickennoorrr. Of course these two divisions, General, 
were occupying troops in Germany, with whom we have not yet signed 

peace treaty, and they are there under the surrender agreement, 18 
not that true? 

General Comins. Yes, sir, but certainly in none of the discussions, 
to follow the same line of reasoning, if I may be permitted to do so—I 
do not see that there was any question asked, or any point raised, as to 
whether we were going to bring the two divisions back, and as I see 
it, the two things are on a par. In other words, we had troops in 
Europe. Certainly I never heard it even discussed that we should 
now bring them back because of the passage of this North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. Whatever the increase, or whether they should 
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be increased, I can assure you that at that time, to the best of my 
knowledge, no plans had been made of any specific character whatever 
along that line. 

Senator Hicken.oorrer. Of course it seems to me, General Collins, 
that there are two totally different areas of operation. The two divi- 
sions that have been in Europe, that is, on the Continent of Europe, I 
think are there for a specific purpose, which is the occupation of a 
conquered territory. Sending the four divisions, as I understand it, 
is to contribute to and bolster up a composite European army, more or 
less of a standing army, a potentially defensive army, which to me at 
least appears to be a totally different purpose and in a totally different 
field from the two divisions that are already there. 


TROOPS IN EUROPE WOULD BE INCREASED IN A TIME OF WAR 


But I want to ask you about just one or two other things in your 
statement here, and with respect to mass troops, if we have six divi- 
sions in Europe and they become involved in, to use the words of 
Senator Vandenberg, a fracas, which I assume would mean a military 
action against an enemy or an aggressor, is it reasonable to be lieve 
that we would soon have more troops committed than the six divisions / 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir; I believe it would be. 

Senator Hickentoorer. And we would soon, by anyone’s definition, 
have a mass of troops in Europe if our boys got into trouble over there ? 

General Coituins. Once again, though, this term of “mass armies” 
and so on, is a term that I have never seen defined, and I do not believe 
that when we had 89 divisions in the Army, 61 of which were in 
Europe, that we had any mass armies. I could have used, and T am 
sure General Bradley could have used, 10 or 12 additional divisions at 
various times in Europe. 

Senator HickEnLoorer. T presume mass armies or mass troops is a 
relative term subject to anybody’s definition, but a number of divisions 
would appear to me to come w ithin the term “mass troops” as used in 
that question. 


LIMITATION ON USE OF AIR POWER IN KOREA 


On page 2 of your statement you state that it took land forces to 
stop the Communist advance in Korea, and certainly I think ‘most 
everybody would agree with you that that is true. And you state that 
air power and naval power were not sufficient to prevent the advance 
of the Communists. Air power was not ae sd, regardless of who 
refused to permit it, to operate strategically in Korea beyond the 
borders of Korea, was it? And we did not permit bombing back in 
the north Chinese territory ? 

General Contrs. That is correct, sir. 

Senator HickEeN.Loorer. To bomb their sources of supply and their 
communication lines and troop concentrations and those things. And 
I take it that strategic bombing is a very important and vital part 
of air power when it is used all-out ? 

General Cotiis. That is correct. 

Senator Hicken Loorer. So that in Korea, air power in fact was 
limited to tactical defense of the troops, or tactical offensive opera- 
tions in conjunction with the troops on the ground ? 
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General Cotuins. No; not limited just to tactical operations. Of 
course, again, now you are getting into a term, Senator Hickenlooper, 
that I think you really would have very great difficulty in defining: 
that is, the line of demarcation between the str ategic employment o1 
air power and tactical employment, but certainly when our troop: 
were fighting down in the vicinity of Taegu and still farther south. 
and our B-29’s were being used, five or six hundred miles to the nort] 
in certain instances, I would say that that was the use of strategi: 
air power. 

Senator Hicken Looper. Well, General, I am not going to argue 
tactical military terms with you, because I would be cut off a limb 
right away. What I am talking about is that the Air Corps is limited 
in its operation in that it confined its operation to the Peninsula of 
Korea and was not permitted to go back into North China and bomb 
sources of supply communications. 

General Cotuins. That is correct, but if I have the intent of your 
question, Senator Hickenlooper, and you understand I am simply 
now trying to answer the point not in a contentious way—— 

Senator HickenLoorer. Oh, I understand. 


EUROPE WOULD BE OVERRUN WITHOUT A LAND ARMY TO DEFEND IT 


General Couns. But solely in order that we can all get at the facts, 
it is my judgment that the Communist forces in the western part of 
their zones have sufficient materials and also sufficient land forces 
today to overrun Western Europe without having to bring anything 
up, we will say, from deep inside of their territory. So that 
therefore the application of strategic air alone, beyond the front lines, 
would not today prevent the overrunning of Europe without the 
serious ground action to assist in that effort. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Well, I think that sounds reasonable pro- 
vided there is no land army in Europe. 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir; but even with the land armies in exist- 
ence today, strategic bombing alone would not prevent the overrun 
ning of Europe, nor in my opinion would it prevent the overrunning 
of Europe if the strategic air effort should be trebled, we will say. It 
will still require defensive forces on the ground to do that. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. I do not want to labor this point and go 

further except to say that there is a difference, at least there is in my 
mind a question of the difference between the question of the tempo 
rary overrunning of Europe by a force from the east, and the eventual 
winning of the war. 


LOSS OF EUROPE WOULD BE VERY SERIOUS 


General Couiins. I think that the temporary overrunning of Eu 
rope, Senator Hickenlooper, would have very, very serious military 
consequences, 

Senator HickenLoorer. There is no question about that. 

General Couuins. I think that anyone who happened to be in Eng 
land, for example, during the dreadful days when the V-1’s and V- 
were being launched at Engl: ind from the Pas-de-Calais area soe 
the terrible ordeal that the British went through, and would 
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tainly not want to see our bases in England subjected to such an 
attack. 

Now, it happens that I commanded a corps that landed in Normandy. 
Our corps was concentrated from Plymouth in southern England 
over to a town called Torquay. If the Germans had been able to 
complete the sites that they were then building on the Cherbourg 
Peninsula, and had advanced their V-1 sites into that area, it would 
have been an exceedingly costly thing for the American Army, I can 
assure you; In fact, in my judgment, it might have been possible to 
have stopped the invasion ‘of Europe. 

So that even a temporary overrunning of Western Europen would 
give military assets positionwise to an aggressor that would hay 
serious consequences in the outcome of the war. 

Senator Hickenvoorer. Yes, and that, no doubt, is true if the poli 
is to make the main theater of war Western Europe. 

General Cotuiins. I do not think that the policy will determine that 
as such. I think that inevitably, policy or otherwise, the ag: 


orTressor 
will make it the main theater. It is just the fact of the matter 
there you have the ablest group of free people left in the world toda 
other than those that are in our own hemisphere. 

Senator Hicken.Loorer. And do I understand, General, that the 
aggressor is dictating the theater where we fight ? 

General Contins. The aggressor can alw: ays dictate the theater, 
Senator. That is the dreadful consequence of not having adequ: ite 
forces. The aggressor can always pick the time and the place of his 
attack, and in my opinion the great thing that I think we _ are seek- 
ing is to build up suflicient military power in the Western Wor! 
deter that aggressor, to give him pause, and ultimately to « ae ce tim 
that he cannot possibly win. 


CONTRIBUTION OF EUROPE 


ae itor Hicken oorer. | think that is very important, but I als 
call that in Western Europe there are more people than there are 
in the United States, and than there are in Russia: and Western Eu 
rope has somewhere in excess of 200,000,000 people, : ind I think Russia 
probably does not have quite 200,000,000, The question, then, arises 
as to the proof of the contribution of these peor to a land army, and 
1 notice that you mention that in your report, in which you say: 


[am convinced that Western Europe can be defended if we go about it proper 
and if the nations there make adequate contributions to the common defense 

General Coins. Yes, sir; and it is imperative that they make these 
contributions, and certainly I as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
would never recommend increasing the number of forces in Europe 
unless I were convinced that Europe intended to do something about 
it, and furthermore that they did it—not merely promised, but that 


they actually did it. 


Senator Hickenwoorer. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I would like, if I 
could now, to ask these general questions as prompted by some of this 
discussion. * 

The Caarrman. All right. 
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SIZE OF RED ARMY 


Senator Smirn of New Jersey. General Collins, I noticed in the 
paper 2 days ago Mr. Stalin made a public statement that since the 
war was over, Russia had disarmed and Russia’s economy would be 
terribly embarrassed if it had not disarmed, and it was all nonsense 
to say anything about this terrific Russian armament and the menace 
of Russia to continental Europe, and so on. 

Have you got information which you could properly disclose here 
as to the estimated size of the present Russian Army that might be a 
menace to Western Europe? 

General Cotzins. Yes, sir. We know quite certainly that Russia 
has under arms today something in the neighborhood of 175 to 200 
divisions, and that is backed by a number of additional divisions in 
the satellite countries. The exact numbers I would prefer not to say. 
] am not positive that we know the exact numbers. We certainly do 
know the size—that is, the general] scope of the size—and it is some- 
where in the neighborhood of 175 to 200 divisions in Russia today. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. How does the size of a Russian divi- 
sion compare with the size of an American division ¢ 

General Couuins. Their divisions are smaller. I would say that 
the Russian divisions are in the neighborhood of twelve to fourteen 
thousand compared to our 18,000, so that 175 divisions are not the 
equivalent of 175 American divisions. It would be more nearly some- 
thing in the neighborhood of 110. 


EUROPE’S DEFENSIVE FORCE NEED NOT MATCH THE RED ARMY 


Senator Smrru of New Jersey. I take it from the discussions I 
have heard before, and from what you have said here in your state- 
ment, that you contemplate our allies setting up an army in Europe 
with the aim not to match the full size of the Russian Army. 

General CoLuins. Yes, sir; it would not be hecessary to match 
them by any manner of means, and I think it would be a mistake for 
us to endeavor to do that. While I said in answer to a question a 
moment ago that the aggressor has the oreat a ene of se ‘lecting 
time and place that he wants to launch an attack, it usually requires 
considerable additional strength to attack rather tee to defend. The 
defender can shift his reserves, and by making proper use, as I said 
earlier, of demolitions and other things, a relatively smaller force can 
contain a much larger force, and that, I think, is the other point about 
this: That these forces that are contemplated for Western Europe are 
not of sufficient strength to threaten anyone. They are wholly de- 
fensive in character. 

Now, in conducting a defense, it is necessary to counterattack, and, 
of course, we would have to have mobile divisions properly equipped, 
as I say, with tanks and other modern implements of war, and ade- 
quately supported by tactical air, in order to be able to hold. But 
with some such combination you could hold with many fewer divi- 
sions than would be needed by the : aggressor. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. When you say “mobile divisions,” 
just what do you4mean? Where wouk | you have the mobile divisions 
located? Would they be in Europe, where these other divisions are, 
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or would they be in other parts of the periphery of Russia, or would 
they possibly be back here in America ? 

Gener al Cotirns. No, sir; you would have to have mobile divisions 
right in Europe. 

‘Senator Sarru of New Jersey. Right in Europe? 

General Coturins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. And when you have spoken, I think 
in some of these hearings, of a retalis atory force, in case they made an 
attack, this probably would be principally in the air? 

Gene ral COLLINS. Yes, sir; it would have to be by air, Senator, and 
perh: ups by naval forces, including naval air. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. “You aver the importance of the two 
principles of mobility and ret: aliation, if we are re: ally going to make 
our set-up a deterrent to Russian attack ? 

General Coturns. That is right. 


SUFFICIENCY OF EUROPEAN FORCE TO REPEL SATELLITE ATTACK OR SOVIET 
ATTACK 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I am trying to get that clear in my 
mind—the distinction between those two approaches. There is one 
thing more that occurred to me, and I have discussed it somewhat 
with military people, whether we had an army all told with our sup- 
porting forces, whether that army would be a reasonable yardstick 
for our immediate need; that is to say, could we meet an attack that 
might be made on Western Germany by the satellites; would that be 
a reasonably sized force to bear our retaliation by air? 

General Cotiins. No, Senator; in my opinion it would not be, 
because inevitably, if and when the Communists decide to start a 
major war, I think that they are going to attack. Now, they very 
likely would try it with satellites, but depending upon what their 
real intention was, they might or might not back up the satellites. 
Certainly we would have to be prepared. We could not depend 
simply that they were going to let the satellites do it. I am sure 
they would like to have it done by the satellites, just as they are doing 
in Korea today. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. What occurs to me is this: An 
attack by satellites on European ae would be such that we probably 
would not contemplate using the terrible atomic bomb, but if Russia 
came in full force and the third world war was really on, we would 
not hesitate then to use our maximum weapons, such as the atomic 
bomb, to attack places in Russia or anywhere else. In other words, 
would not the signal for the atomic war be if Russia has the nerve 
to come in and make it all-out world war III? 

That is what we want to get here and deter. We probably could 
handle a satellite war with the army you are contemplating, but I 
am wondering whether we can handle these 175 divisions if they got 
under way, and whether we would not have to go the whole length. 

General Cortrns. I would prefer not to give you a direct answer 
to that, Senator. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I can understand that. I am just 
raising the question. I do not want to press the question. 
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One thing more, General. Is it not important that in whatever 
we do, whatever our program is, we have the full power of public 
opinion in the United States behind us? The public should be kept 
informed as far as we can keep them informed in what we are planning 
to do, so that we have their full enthusiasm. I am getting letters 
constantly, and telegrams, from mothers of boys going into service. 
They do not know what they are going for; they do not know what 
they are going to do; and I believe if we had full know ledge among 
our people that all who are concerned with the matter were in on it, 
it would raise the morale of the entire country. That question is 
just a background to my asking you whether it is not desirable, 
irrespective of the legality of the matter, for the Executive and 
Congress to be constantly in touch with each other in this develop- 
ment? At least we can have some committees of the Congress know- 
ing all the military plans from day to day as they develop, and our 
policies as they are developed with regard to this whole European 
adventure under the Atlantic Treaty. 

General Cottins. Again, Senator, that is somewhat out of my 
sphere. As a military man we make to the Congress and to the 
various branches of the executive government our “military recom- 
mendations, and from there on they 1 in a sense pass out of our hands. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. I understand that. I do not want 
to press you to ask you a question whether or not Congress should be 
in on it. What I want to get from you is, answering a question 
whether as a military man you do not feel the morale of the country 
behind the military operation is vital to success. 

General Cotuins. I think it is very vital, and I think constantly 


we should keep the public informed as far as it can be done without 
really jeopardizing our plans and within the limits of genuine mili- 
tary security. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I think that is all. 


CONGRESS IS BEING KEPT INFORMED 


The Cuarrman. Are we neglecting that at the moment? The 
Senator from New Jersey asks a lot of questions and the newspapermen 
hear those questions. Those questions will be blared out to the whole 
United States. Are we making any secret about that ? 

General Cotiins. No, sir; not that I know of. I have appeared 
before the Senate Armed Services Committee. I believe that after 
each trip that I have taken to Korea, have made such an appearance. 
Our sessions, some of them, have been off the record and some have been 
off the record and some have been on the record, but certainly I feel 
that the Senate Armed Services Committee and the House Armed 
Services Committee have been kept informed as to the development of 
our pli ins. 

The CHarrMan. Russia gives out nothing publicly; we give out 
practically everything public ly. The country knows every movement 
we make here. Your testimony will be carried to the country tomor- 
row morning, I hope. Theer is no desire on the part of the Govern- 
ment, as I see it, to conceal anything from the people except, as you 
said, some strategic matter of delicate importance that cannot be 
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revealed. But, generally speaking, is not there a disposition to advise 
the committees of the C ongress and the country of just what we are 
doing ¢ 


General Cotirns. Yes, sir; I would say there is. 

The CrarMan. You say that as a military matter. 
was posed as a military matter. Would you say so? 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you say that as a military man? 

General Coutuins. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now, Senator Hickenlooper, in his interrogation, 
General, made a point of the fact that the air steed in Korea had not 
cwone across the Yalu River, over into Manchuria and so on. Is it not 
true that that was a policy matter, and not purely a military matter 4 

General Couiins. Yes, sir; generally that is the case. 


The question 


TESTIMONY DURING NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY HEARINGS 

The CHarrMan, Senator Hickenlooper made a point, or asked 
question, at least, as to when was it decided to send troops. I suppose 
these six divisions is what he meant. Now in the hearings on this bill, 
the North Atlantic Treaty, I want to call your attention to this para- 
graph and ask you a question. It has to do with a question by Senator 
Vandenberg and I wish he were here. He has an intimate knowledge 
of all of these matters and a broad patriotic outlook, and has helped 
very materially in our foreign relations. I wish very much he could 
be present, and I regret deeply his illness. 

Senator Vandenberg asked General Bradley this question : 

Senator VANDENBERG. I am speaking about the self-help and mutual aid in 
this precept and I am asking you whether our contemplated contribution does 
not exclude mass power at the beginning, before there is any fracas? 

General BrRapDLey. I do not see that it excludes or includes it. I 
how it is involved at all. 

Senator VANDENBERG. Is it involved in your plans on the subject? 

General BRADLEY. No, sir. In my opinion, it is not involved. 

Senator VANDENBERG. That is what I was trying to getat. That is all. 

Senator GrorGE. Not involved except in event, of course, of global conflict 
growing out of some aggressive movement, and in that event you would be con- 
trolled by the circumstances as they arise. That is true, I suppose? 

General BraDLey. That is correct ; yes, sir. 


do not see 


That is still correct, is it not ? 
General CoLuins. Yes, sir. 


CONDITIONS HAVE CHANGED SINCE NAT HEARINGS 


The CuarrMan. That is, at the beginning of this program, when we 
first put through the North Atlantic Treaty, we did not contemplate 
sending over any large force at that time. But the treaty was so drawn 
that as to the future, it would depend upon the circumstances and 
upon the events that might transpire with regard to the necessity for 
more troops in Europe, and with regard to the preparations which the 
Western European nations would make to comply with the requests 
and demands that they furnish the maximum amount of troops and 
equipment, 

Is that not true, according to the knowledge of the War Depart- 
ment or the Army ¢ 
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General Cottrns. Yes, sir. Of course world conditions are quite 
different today from what they were at the time of this debate, or this 
testimony. Since that time we have had a shooting war going on in 
Korea that was precipitated directly by the Communist aggression 
and that has finally given us all pause, both military people, the Con- 
gress, and the country. I think the very action of Congress in ma- 
terially increasing the strength of our forces here at home, tre- 
mendously increasing our appropriations, is in line with the current 
planning to increase our present forces in Europe. 

The Cuatrman. Well, we are increasing our forces here at home, 
not because it is any great delight to spend all the money on arma- 
ment; but we are increasing them here at home in order to meet any 
eventuality that world events foreshadow or indicate might be fore- 
shadowed. Now, if that is true here at home, is it not also true that 
in the nature of things, as this movement to rearm Western Europe 
and to make it able to resist grows it would be similar to our own 
efforts here at home? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan,. Senator Knowland ? 

Senator Know.anp. General Collins, I missed part of your state- 
ment, but I have since had an opportunity to read it. I would 
like to ask you a number of questions. 


KOREA POINTED UP SERIOUSNESS OF WORLD SITUATION 


First of all, was it or was it not the first indication to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff that we were dealing with an aggressive potential 
nation in Europe when the Korean invasion took place, or did the 
Joint Chiefs recognize from the time of the pressures on Greece and 
Turkey and on Be lin that we were very certainly faced with a serious 
problem so far as potential aggression is concerned ? 

General Cortuins. Of course it was recognized at the time of the 
Berlin blockade and also the general movement against Greece, but 
I think that it was brought to a head by the action of the Communists 
in Korea, which was a deliberate flaunting of the whole organization 
and policies of the United Nations. 

Senator KNowLanp. I thought that was correct. 

[I call your attention to the fact that on March 31, 1950, before the 
Committee on Appropriations of the Senate of the United States, 
the Defense Establishment was testifving on the budget estimates 
at that time. On page 5 of the record the following colloquy took 
place; 

Senator KNOWLAND. 


addressed to then Secretary of National Defense Johnson— 


Mr. Secretary, what I would like to know, and I think this is a very basie 
question and one which I have never been sure of in my own mind, does the 
Secretary of National Defense say to the Joint Chiefs, “You have $13,000,000,000 
to work with. Cut your cloth within the budget limitation’? 

Secretary JOHNSON. Senator, I cannot give you a categorical yes or no 
answer. We do not tell the Joint Chiefs how to formulate their decisions 
as to military strategy. We ask their opinions on specific questions. 


And then a little further on he says: 


Just prior to the submission by the military department of the preliminary 
budget the President advised that $13,000,000,000 in new cbligational authority 
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would be allocated for Department of Defense military functions under the 
over-all Federal budget for 1951. This $13,000,000,000 does not include $500,- 
000,000 for stockpiling of strategic materials which is included in the appro- 
priation of the General Services Administration. 

Now that was a period of just a few months before the outbreak 
of hostilities in Korea. The chairman of the committee asked 
whether or not the committees were always furnished with full in- 
formation, and I believe that due to the major policy issue involved. 
I want to inquire along these lines a little of you and the succeeding 
witnesses. 

I was very happy to have you say that all information which is 
pertinent to the situation would be made available. I do hope, Gen- 
eral, that the next time you do appear before the Armed Services 
Committee of the Senate or the Appropriations Committee we might 
have the Wedemeyer report on Korea, which has not been made avail- 
able to either committee for 3 years. 


WILL OUR HANDS BE TIED IN EUROPE AS THEY WERE IN KOREA? 


Now, General, I call your attention to an article which appears in 
the current issue of the Saturday Evening Post, written by General 
Vandenberg. I do not know whether you have had an opportunity 
to read the article. It is very interesting, and I think a very ably 
written article, in which the following paragraph appears and I am 
quoting from page 102, column 3. He says: 

It is not my province or my intention to criticize a decision of the United 
Nations which prevented air strikes at the Manchurian troop and supply depots 
supporting the Chinese. Isolating the battlefield from reinforcement is the 
prime function of tactical air, and I am simply stating the military fact that 
air power was rendered practically inoperative when the UN, in an effort to 
avoid a diplomatic rupture with the Chinese Communists, halted effective action 
on the Yalu River, the boundary between Manchuria and Korea. 

Now, my specific question I am addressing to you is this: I think it 
has been obvious to the country that the hands of the commanders in 
Korea were tied to an extent at least from using the equipment which 
the American people had furnished to them. In view of the fact 
that this proposed operation in Europe is an international operation, 
with some kind of committee system on top, what assurances do the 
American people have, or what assurances as a responsible Chief of 
Staff of the Army do you have, that at the critical period in the event 
of Russian invasion there may not take place some debate in one of 
those committees over whether or not the atomic weapon should be 
used, whether we should strike with strategic air power, whether in 
fact we should operate in a field in which we have a definite superior- 
itv? What assurances do we have we will not be tied up with a po 
litical decision of that kind, as General Vandenberg clearly points out 
we have been tied up in Korea ¢ 

General Cotiins. Well, of course, I cannot give any assurance that 
the governments involved in the United Nations’ forces will be will- 
ing to turn over to General Eisenhower or any other military man 
the oe decision as to the employment, for example of the atomic 
bomb. I do not believe there is anything new in that situation, Sena- 
tor. Actually, according to the operations of a democracy, even the 
field commanders are limited to some extent at times by broad policies 
of their governments. Whether or not that would hold in the event 
of an all-out war or not, I do not know. 


80178—51———_12 
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Senator Know.anp. All I am trying to find out, and I think it is 
a question which the American people are entitled to have the answer 
to, is, What is this line of command? Is General Norstad, for in- 
stance, under General Eisenhower? Does General Eisenhower then 
take his orders from a coalition committee? Do we, in fact, at that 
point, put our strategic planning which we have made up to this 
time, under the hands of a strategic committee that may be set up 
which is composed of the military, or is a political committee 2 

General Cours. The strategic planning is done wholly by mili- 
tary men. General Eisenhower would operate under the standing 
group of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. The standing 
group consists of three military men representing the three major 
military powers involved in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
the United States, the United Kingdom, and France. The standing 
group coordinates the strategic planning which is formulated by the 
regional planning group. 

I think that to follow up on that thought we must make clear, now, 
that there is a definite distinction between NATO and the United 
Nations. NATO is not part of the United Nations. NATO is a 
definite organization set up for specific purposes—regional security 
arrangements—and the chain of command, of relationships, are 
clearly established under NATO within the framework of the United 
Nations Charter. 


EUROPEAN SITUATION DIFFERS FROM KOREAN 


Senator Knownanp. I clearly understand that NATO is not the 
United Nations. We have had a clear indication that there was a 
considerable amount of debate in the United Nations on collective 
security action in Korea, and that procrastination and the final de- 

cisions tied the hands of our responsible commanders. We are now 
seelaas into a little different type of an international organization. 
I am trying to find out if in those circumstances there will be a pro- 
longed debate on the strategic use of our air power until perhaps 
the decisive moment should have passed, 

General Cottrns. This is again somewhat beyond my field, Senator. 
I am going to try to answer “this strictly on the military side of the 
picture again. I do not see any comparable situation that might 
develop in Europe in comparison with the situation that existed in 
Korea. There we were in for a limited specific task, in a very limited 
area. Certainly if Western Europe is invaded by aggressive forces 
from the east it means war, general war. That did not develop out 
in Korea. But war with China might have been involved had we 
bombed north of the Yalu River. 

That, as I see it, was a broad political decision. You can argue it 
either way. But certainly I do not think that there would ever be 
any argument about the fact that if Western Europe is invaded by 
Communist forces from the east it means war. There is a time when 
you have got to say, “This is it.” 

Senator Knowianp. Whether they be satellite forces or Soviet 
forces? 
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General Cotiins. That again now is beyond my ken, but the de- 
cision would have to be made and made promptly then, “does this 
mean war or doesn’t it ? 

Senator Know.anp. That is the very point. Of course there again 
you might get a debate. If Soviet forces move into Western Ger- 
many, it is a clear-cut case of war. If they are satellite forces that 
move, might you get the same type of political debate which took 
place in the Daited: Nations? 

General Cotitins. Of course the conditions under which NATO 
was set up would establish that. I do not recall the exact phrasing 
of the language but certainly an attack on any member of the NATO 
might be taken as a cause for war, I believe, although I am not a 
lawyer. 

SUFFICIENCY OF SIX DIVISIONS TO REPEL ATTACK 


Senator Know.anp. Now, General, you are one of our outstand- 
ing military men. In your judgment will the four additional divi- 
sions which General Marshall mentioned would be sent during this 
year to augment the two which we already have there be a sufficient 
force in being, along with the other forces that are there, to with- 
stand, tempor rarily at least a Soviet invasion ? 

General Coturns. Not for the moment. The European forces 
would have to be materially increased before we would have a force 
of sufficient strength, in my opinion, to more or less guarantee that 
Western Europe could be held. But cert: ainly, I as Chief of Staff 
of the Army, would feel a lot better about our forces in Europe when 
they were increased to a strength, we will say, to an army of six divi- 
sions, that is the case today, when we only have two divisions there. 

Senator Knownanp. In Korea, you have a peninsula of what, 150 
miles in width, approximately ? 

General Co.tiins. Roughly that; yes, sir. 


REASON FOR OUR INITIAL RETREAT IN KOREA 


Senator Knowxanp. One of our great problems, even against a 
second-rate North Korean army, or at least what was generally esti- 
mated as second-rate compared with Soviet forces, was that the North 
Koreans, without any appreciable air power, pushed up down to 
the Pusan perimeter, largely, I believe—and you can verify it or 
not—because our lines were too thinly held and the ‘y were able to 
infiltrate through our positions until we got a tighter perimeter. Is 
that substanti: lly correct ¢ 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir; but you must remember, Senator, and 
I think that this is a point of considerable significance, that at the 
start you had two forces of a very different character. The North 
Korean forces had been organized as a full- fledged army, fully 
equipped with modern equipment. The South Koreans were simply 
a constabulary force, and we did not have any troops in Korea to 
start with. The initial forces had to be flown in, and we were up 
against the dreadful business of piecemeal reinforcements. 

So that the situation might have been markedly different if we 
had had, say, the seven divisions that we have there now, if those 
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divisions had been properly placed to defend South Korea. It would 
have made a marked difference. 

Now that is the parallel, as I see it, with respect to Europe. If you 
have too little at the start, you may well be too late. 


ARE SIX DIVISIONS ENOUGH 


Senator Knowranp. Of course, that is the very point where I think 
the committees of Congress have a great responsibility. Again to 
go back to this Korean situation, it is correct that the Republic of 
Korea was only equipped as a constabulary force, and it is also a fact 
that both the Republic of Korea and our mission in Korea recognized 
that this build-up was taking place north of the thirty-eighth par- 
allel, and information to that effect had been sent to Washington. 
The Congress of the United States did not have that information. 
I do not know whether you had the chance; you were not here at the 
time. 

I think that had that been made available to the Armed Services 
Committee they would have sent for the Chiefs of Staff and the other 
responsible officials and would have said, “Why is this only a con- 
stabulary force?” or “Why should we not have a larger number of 
troops in Japan so that it will be a mobile reserve in case aggression 
takes place somewhere else?” 

That is why I am trying to develop this situation as to whether 
the committees of Congress are getting the full facts to which they 
are entitled in order to exercise their constitutional obligation. 

Now we come to the European situation. Based on your military 
judgment and your knowledge, which we don’t have, of what Europe 
will contribute, will the four additional divisions, with the two that 
we have there, a total of six, be enough to do the job or are we merely 
inviting a Pusan perimeter operation? I think that the responsible 
committees of Congress at least in executive session ought to be fully 
advised on your military judgment as a military man, and not encum- 
bered by the political implications of it. 

General Cotiins. Certainly the Europeans must put up many more 
divisions than six. Our six will be a material contribution to a 
European defense force. I think that it will be a tremendous stimu- 
lant to the Europeans, and so far as our own forces are concerned, it 
will result in greater security to the troops that are in Europe. 

Senator Know.anp. That is all the questions that I have. 

The CHatrMaNn. Senator Byrd? 

Senator Byrp. No questions. 

The Cuarman. Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. You emphasized, and other witnesses, including 
General Bradley, emphasized, that we should be willing to send 
troops to Europe, and I am in favor of that. But you and General 
Bradley and others ask that no ceilings be placed on any further com- 
mitments and also that no precise formula be established as to further 
commitments or as to what our part was. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF EUROPE 


Now, while we are emphasizing these points, do you not think 
that we ought to also emphasize that whatever we do now or in the 
future is going to depend entirely upon the spirit and the willingness 
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and the contribution made by our allies in Europe toward the col- 
lective defense of all of us? , 

Do you not think that all of us ought to emphasize that from day to 
day ? 

General Coins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. With that as a background, who is advising the 
Congress as to whether or not this is a proportional part for us to 
have there now, six divisions, or who is advising the Congress as to 
the part that these other nations play or are expecting to play? 

I have not heard any figures along that line. I have not heard any 
outline of a plan along that line. If it is not proper to bring it out 
here now, that would be all right, but I certainly think the Members 
of the Congress that are not on these two committees are depending 
on us to look into those matters. Can you give us any light on that? 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir. 

Of course, you have heard already the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
and you are hearing in turn the three Chiefs of the services on this 
point. That is direct advice, the fact that you are hearing it. And my 
recommendation as Chief of Staff of the Army, and as a member 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, is that we increase our forces in Europe 
to six divisions under the current conditions. 

Senator STennis. I was impressed with the smallness of that figure ; 
I was surprised that the request was not for more. And now who is 
advising us as to the approximate size of the contribution from these 
other countries and the prospects of their economy being able to sus- 
tain some proportion of their contribution? I do not mean an exact 
contribution ; Iam not getting off on the formula idea. But are you in 
a position to advise us on those points ? 

General Cotiins. No, sir. 1, as an individual, am not in a position 
to advise you. Needless to say, we as military men have taken into 
consideration our general knowledge of the picture over there and of 
the over-all planning that has been made, but I would certainly say 
that any statement as to the exact numbers of divisions that various 
nations will contribute should not be made in a public session. I will 
say that they must be considerably larger than any six divisions that 
we are sending under the current situation. 

Senator Srennts. Just speaking for myself, I have no idea what 
we are expecting from them. And I feel like we should be advised 
more along lines, either in executive session, or at this kind of session. 
But if you are not in a position to go into that, it is all right. 

General Cotiins. Thank you. 

Senator Stennis. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


THE KOREAN SITUATION 


The CHarrmMan. General, Senator Knowland asked some questions 
about the hands of our commanders in Korea being tied because we 
had not permitted them to go into Manchuria, across the Yalu River, 
and so forth, and soon. If we had gone into Manchuria at that time, 
the early time, before the Chinese got in, and the Chinese had come 
in, would we not have been blamed and denounced for having brought 
the Chinese in, which we were trying to avoid ? 

General Cotitns. I assume, Senator, that is a rhetorical question 
and that I am not going to be made to answer it. 
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The CHarrman. If it is a rhetorical question, why can’t you give 
me a rhetorical answer? « 

Senator Know.ianp. The Chinese have been in since mid-October. 

The Cuarrman. I do not care how long they have been in. The) 
were not in at the beginning. They did come in. And if we had 
bombed across the Yalu River and then they had come in, the whol 
country would have been aflame with the denunciation by certan 
Senators that by bombing across the Yalu we brought the Chinese 
into this war, which we hoped we were going to keep out of the war but 
were not able to do so. 

Well, I can’t get an answer on that, but I have one for the country 


SIX DIVISIONS ENOUGH FOR PRESENT SITUATION 


Now, General, as a military man, is it not always necessary for 
soldier or general to have in mind first the immediate situation, and 
then the possible development of that situation. The basis upon 
which the request for six divisions is made at this time is the present 
condition, is it not ? 

General Cottrns. That is correct, sir. 

The CHarrman. It is the fact that the Europeans yet have not had 
time to build up their armies and their defense in preparation for a1 
attack. It is also based upon the idea that this force that we are 
sending will be a deterrent force, an indication to our possible enemies 
that we are going to cooperate with the Western Europeans in their 
defense and that we are going to send troops. Is that not true? 

General Coturns. That is correct. 


NO LIMITATIONS ON TROOPS 


The CHatrman. And would it not be very foolish to tell our enemies, 
“Yes; we are going to send troops, but we are not going to send but 
so many,” and put a limitation on them? 

General Cotirns. Yes; I think that it would be, from a military 
point of view, advisable pot to put any limitation on them. . 

The Cuairman. Absolutely. 

And would not the same principle apply to the percentage, that 
we are going to send so many percent of what the Europeans have? 
Would not that be in effect a limitation ? 

General Conuins. Yes, sir; it would be, and I would recommend 
against it. 

Senator Know.anp. May I ask one more question at that point. 
Mr. Chairman? 


The Cuarrman,. All right. 
KEEP THE ENEMY GUESSING IN KOREA AS WELL AS EUROPE 


Senator Knowianp. If that applies to Europe, is it not good doc 
trine for Asia? Didn't I read about a month or two ago in the public 
press that the Defense Establishment had indicated to General Mac- 
Arthur that no further divisions would be sent to him in Korea as 
divisions? And isn’t that serving notice on our enemy that is fight 
ing us there that they do not have too much to worry about ? And if 
it is a good idea to keep them guessing in Europe, isn’t it a good idea 
to keep them guessing in Asia? 
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General Coturns. I do not recall, Senator, whether any public an- 
nouncement along those lines was made or not. 

Senator Know.anp. The press carried the statements, which ap- 
peared to have been reasonably well authenticated. 

Senator Witey. They have been sending more troops. 

General Cotiins. We have sent no more divisions. 

The CuHarrmMan. You have sent replacements? 

General Coxiuins. We have sent considerably more troops. As a 
matter of fact, the troops that we have sent have been the equivalent 
of, roughly, say, two additional divisions. 

Senator Knowranp. The chairman mentioned the immediacy of 
the situation in doing first things first. We have troops in actual 
combat in Korea. Our casualties alone today exceed the total num- 
ber of forces that have been supplied by our United Nations fellow 
members. Our casualties are pees ably almost double what they have 
supplied, so that, from a first-things-first point of view, it would seem 
to me on that doctrine we would keep them guessing in Asia as well 
an gerenne in Europe. 

eneral Cotiins. I think that we have them guessing in Korea 
right now, Senator. 

The CHarrman. We have a very distinguished Senator present who 
is not a member of either committee, but he is of an inquiring mind. 
We will be glad to hear from Senator Wherry if he cares to ask some 
questions. 

Senator WuHerry. Mr. Chairman, I am deeply appreciative of the 
warm welcome extended to me by the chairman and the privilege of 
joining this Committee on the Armed Services and Foreign Relations. 


and having an opportunity to ask just a few brief questions of General] 


Collins. 


CONTROL OVER USE OF ATOM BOMB 


General, you answer the query of Senator Knowland. I am not 
sure that I got the answer. I think you stated that the United States 
would have to get permission from the United Nations to use the 
atomic bomb. 

General Cotitns. No, sir! I did not make any such statement. I 
did not make any such statement. I want to be sure that that is down 
in the record. 

Senator Wuerry. I could not hear you, and I wanted to be sure, 
because I think that it is a very important question and a very, very 
important answer. 

General Cotuins. But I did state that that decision will not be made 
by a military man. 

Senator Wuerry. Do you mean by that if the time comes when 
the United States might choose from a military point of view to 
drop the atomic bomb, that they have to take it to the United Nations 
and have it settled on that level ? 

General Cottrns. No, sir. NATO is not part of the United Nations. 
It is a completely distinct organization, and NATO would not con- 
sult the United Nations in this regard at all. 

Senator Wuerry. At any time, regardless of NATO? Do you see 
what I mean ¢ 
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General Contains. Yes, sir. But certainly General Eisenhower would 
have to consult the President of the United States. 

Senator Wuerry. Yes, sir. 

General Cotiins. And he would not have the power, in my judg- 
ment, to make that decision on his own. 

Senator Wuerry. And that would be referred to the United 
Nations? 

General CoLurns. No, sir; not that I know of. 

Senator WuHerry. But you mean to state, then, that the United 
States still has the ae control of the use of the atomic bomb? 

General Couuins. I do not know whether that is the case or not, 
Senator. That is again out of my field. The only point I wanted to 
make was that, in my judgment, no military man should have the 
vower of that decision. That was the point, as I understood it, of 
Senator Knowland’s question. 

Senator Wuerry. I understand that. And the President made the 
decision, or at least he said he did, when it was dropped on Hiroshima 
for the first time. But what 1 want to know is, does the United States 
make the decision, or do we have to refer it to the United Nations, as 
to the use of the bomb? 

General Cotiins. No, sir. According to my best knowledge, we 
would not have to do that. 

Senator Wuerry. I certainly wanted to know if we had in any way 
lost control of the use of the atomic bomb. Now, Ge neral, I am trying 
to ask only questions that have not been asked, because the time is 
growing short. 


SUPPLEMENTING THE NAT 


I would like to extend, however, a question or two relative to the 
North Atlantic Treaty which was brought up by Senator Hicken 
loope r. Are we proceeding under the North Atlantic Treaty in im- 
plementing this army in Western Europe ¢ 

General Cotirns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wuerry. Are we proceeding under article 9? 

General Coturns. I can’t identify the article. 

Senator Wuerry. Article 9 has to do with the recommendations of 
the Council. It creates a council, and they make the recommendation 
to the individual countries. Are we proceeding under those recom- 
mendations ? 

General Cotitns. I really do not know, Senator. I am sorry. 

Senator Wuerry. What recommendations are we proceeding under, 
which are included in the North Atlantic Treaty ? 

General Cortins Well, the recommendations go from the Standing 
Group to the Military Committee, which consists of the Chiefs of Staff 
of the various countries that are involved, and they make their recom- 
mendations to the Defense Committee, consisting of the Defense Min- 
isters and they in turn make recommendations to the North Atlantic 
Council which is made up of the respective Foreign Ministers and 
Secretaries of State. 

Senator Wurerry. Have we done that? 

General Cotuins. I assume that that has been done. 

Senator Wuerry. Has it come to your knowledge whether or not 
those recommendations have been made as you have outlined ? 
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General Cotiins. I am sorry, Senator, but I cannot give you a flat 
answer to that one way or the other. 

Senator Wuerry. But you do state now that we are proceeding 
under the provisions of the North Atlantic Treaty in implementing 
this international army of Western Europe? 

General Cotuins. Right, sir. 


SENDING TROOPS UNDER ARTICLE 3 OF THE NAT 


Senator Wuerry. General, do you believe in the statement made by 
General Eisenhower—I have to give this statement from memory; 
I have no transcript of it that I could find, but I am quite sure he said 
in effect these words—“If we commit one division we must be pre- 
pared to go the whole way”? Do you agree with that philosophy? 

General Couns. Well, ceriainly I believe that. if Western Europe 
is attacked, we should give our full sup port to Western Europe and 
to ourselves in preventing the Communists from winning a possible 
third world war. 

Senator Wurrry. But before attack you believe in the statement 
made by General Eisenhower’ ‘That would be article 3 of the treaty. 

General Couurs. I believe that the United States has the full right 
and responsibility to determine what forces it will send to Europe, 
and J can assure you that from my knowledge of how things are done 
here, no troops will be sent to Europe without the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff first being consulted. 

Senator Wuerry. Under article 3 of the treaty / 

General Cotuins. Under that article which says that each country 
will follow its own—— 

Senator Wuerry. Will determine the character of the mutual aid? 

General Cottins. That is right, sir. 


WHO SHOULD MAKE THE DECISION 


Senator Wuerry. Do you think that article 3 of the treaty now 
provides that foot soldiers be sent to become a part of the international 
army now in Europe? Do you think that provision provides that the 
military might do that? 

General Couturns. I have not examined the exact provisions of that 
article in some little while, Senator, but I would certainly say that, 
if we did not intend to implement the treaty, perhaps we should not 
have set our approval on it. 

Senator Wuerry. The question is, we are committed. I agree with 
that policy because it now is the policy of the Congress, and there 
should be no welching on it. What 1 am asking you is, Do you believe 
that under article 3 the military has the right to make this commit- 
ment, or the Administration; or do you feel that it should be imple- 
mented as article 3 provides, by the Congress making the determination 
of the character of the mutual aid? 

General Cortrns. Just exactly the responsibility of Congress in 
deciding this, is beyond my ken. I will answer the first part of your 
question and say definitely in my judgment the milit: ary should not 
make the decision. The military have not made any decision in this 

case. All that the military have done is to make a recommendation 
through channels established by the Congress under the act setting 
up the Defense Establishment. 
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Senator Wuerry. And you are now recommending that to the 
Congress for their determination. They are the ones that finally 
approve this policy, are they not? 

General Cotuins. I have stated this morning that I do recommend 
that our American forces in Europe be incre: ased. 

Senator Wuerry. So you have no objection to the resolution under 
which you are now testifying, have you / 

General Cotirys. It is not my business to object or not to object to 
any resolution. 

Senator Wuerry. Have you read the resolution ? 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir; I have. 

Senator Wuerry. It simply states, does it not, that before any 
commitments are made the Congress shall determine whether any 
troops shall be assigned to an international army in Western Europe, 
until that policy is determined? Isn’t that in line with just. what 
you said a moment ago? 

General CoLttins. Senator, that is beyond my field. I, as a military 
man, recommend—and I have stated that, in my statement without 
reservation now, as Chief of Staff of the Army, and as a member of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, I reeommend—that we increase our forces 
in Europe to a strength of six divisions. Those recommendations by 
law are submitted in a certain fashion. That law has been complied 
with. You now ask me, Do I recommend that? I reiterate, I do so 
recommend. 

Senator Wuerry. And I ask you now if it is not in line with the 
resolution the two committees are considering, and on which you are 

called as a witness, do you not subscribe to that resolution? That 
is exactly just what you got through saying, the way I interpret it. 

General Cotztins. I am sorry, Senator, but I can’t say whether I 
subscribe to it or do not subscribe to it. That is not my business as a 
military man to say. 

Senator Wuerry. You are not prevented from subscribing to it 
because of any order that was issued ? 

General Cotiins. No, sir; I am not. 

Senator Wrerry. Will you testify as an American citizen whether 
or not you agree with the resolution ? 

General Coturins. It is very difficult for me to separate myself as 
an individual from my position as Chief of Staff of the Army and 
a member of the Joint Chiefs. 

Senator Wuerry. I won’t press you any further. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF AIR FORCE IN KOREA 


Let’s get over to Korea for a moment. I would like to ask you 
a question following up one that Senator Knowland or someone 
asked on Korea. Can you tell us for the record—if it is permissible, 
and I don’t want to ask you any question that you should not answer— 
what percentage of enemy tanks, trucks, artillery, ammunition, and 
matériel of war was destroyed by our air power in Korea? Have you 
any report on that? 

General Cotitmns. We have been studying that, Senator Wherry, 
for some time, and we have not had a final report of the various groups 
that are studying it, but certainly the Air made a material contribution 
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in the destruction of enemy tanks; also, the ground forces made a 
similar contribution. Actually, it is exceedingly difficult to tell, after 
having overrun an area, whether or not a given tank was knocked out 
by air or whether it was knocked out by artillery fire. Frankly, in 
many instances the tanks had already been knocked out either by one 
or the other, and then either an aviator sees the tank down on the 
road, and it is pretty difficult to tell whether it is knocked out or not, 
so he may attack it again, and, similarly, Army forces advancing see 
tanks out in front of them. I do not doubt that they take shots at 
them. 

Senator Wuerry. General, if I ask you whether or not 75 percent 
were knocked out by the Navy and the Air Corps, would you agree that 
that figure might be a fair evaluation ? 

General Cotiins. No, sir; I do not believe that, 1 have had one tenta- 
tive report, and I am only talking from memory now, but it was more 
nearly, according to this partic salar group, you understand, Senator- 
this was a mixed group of aviators and Army men, and my recollection 
is that it was much more nearly 50-50. Frankly, I do not believe 
that that group or any other group will be able to give a conclusive 
answer to that question. 

Senator Wuerry. Thank you for the answer. I would like to ask 
once again, and I don’t want to belabor it, do vou have knowledge of 
any report that estimates the damage by air and sea power Was in the 
neighborhood of 75 percent ¢ 

General Cotnins. I do not have that information. 

Senator Wuerry. One or two more questions, if | may ask them. 


DIVISIONS CONTRIBUTED BY NATO COUNTRIES 


How many divisions do the North Atlantic countries have for an 
international army to defend Western Europe at this time’ You re- 
ceived these recommendations from the council. Certainly there must 
have been some suggestion about the number of divisions. 

General Cotuins. I do not have the exact number. I can readily 
supply that to the committee, however, if it should be decided that we 
want to publish that. 

Senator Wuerry. If that is military knowledge, I do not want to 
get it. But I understood it was common knowledge. I read in the 
papers what. different nations have said would be available. 

General Eisenhower, for example, before the congressional commit- 
tee, stated very factually about how many divisions they might ex- 
pect not only today but in the next 2 years. Do you have that infor- 
mation? 

General Cotuins. I can get it, Senator. I do not have that in mind 
at the moment. 

Senator Wuerry. How many divisions do you think the North At- 
lantie Treaty countries will furnish over the 2-year program / 

General Coturns. I do not know, Senator, and here again, now, we 
are definitely in my opinion getting into a realm which I think should 
be reviewed pretty carefully before it is answered in open session. 

Senator Wuerry. The answer to the question ? 

General Couuins. In open session. 
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Senator Wuerry. What I was trying to get, General, out of your 
own knowledge and judgment, about how m: iny divisions would the 
allies have in the 2-year period? That is what I was trying to get 
the figures on. It has been mentioned at times that it might be 40 
divisions. I think someone said 37 divisions. I wondered if there 
were any definite agreements with these countries over there as to 
what they actually would furnish over 2 years, and if you could 
clarify the number of divisions that the North Atlantic Treaty coun- 
tries are actually going to put up. I think that is a very fair ques- 
tion and should be considered before we make any blanket commit- 
ments ourselves. 

General Couturns. Needless to say, Senator, there have been military 
plans for the build-up of forces over in Europe. Those are strategic 
plans, and those figures are secret information. 

Senator Wuerry. General, you are recommending now that we 
make this commitment really on a blanket form, as I understood your 
answer to Senator Connally. And by the way, I agree with it. I 
agree completely with the chairman of the committee that if you agree 
to sending one division you have got to be prepared to go the whole 
way. Iam in absolute agreement ‘with that statement. 

General Coturns. It all depends upon what your definition is of 
“the whole way.” 


MAKING PUBLIC THE CONTRIBUTION OF TILE NATO COUNTRIES 


Senator Wuerry. I understood that the question of Senator Know- 
land about percentages and a flexible formula was an outside factor, 
and that was for a military reason. The thing I would like to have 
you answer is, don’t you feel that inasmuch as we are committing these 
boys who no doubt will be expendables in this defense action the 
American people ought to know what these countries will actually do 
over the next 2 years? 

General Coturys. Certainly, Senator, I as a military man will not 
recommend an increase of our forces unless world conditions should 
require it, and also unless the European countries come forward with 
actual troops in being, which I stated earlier. 

Senator Wierry. I ask this question very sincerely. Do you think 
then we should make commitments first, and then see what they will 
do? 

General Cotuins. They are making commitments right now. They 
have already passed to General Eisenhower’s command the command 
of, I think it 1s, five divisions or six, whichever it is, that do exist in 
France today, and these commitments are being made now, and sim1i- 
larly we are making commitments. 

Senator Wuerry. That is the point I have raised. If we get that 
information, I think it is of importance and interest to the country. 
Are these figures ready to be made public? 

General Couiins. T would have to review that, frankly. 

Senator Wunerry. If you can, I would like to have it. Ido not know 
why you cannot make them all public, in view of the fact that we 
are making our commitments. It is a family community of nations 
and if we are to make commitments, why don’t we know what the 
European members are doing? 
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DANGER OF ADVERTISING OUR PLANS 


The Cuamman. Right there, let me interrupt. Would it now be 
wise, General, to publish all the amounts of each country and how 
many troops, and how many divisions so that our potential enemies 
would know all about it ? 

General Couuins. I think the chances are that the potential enemy 
could determine the number of divisions that are in existence today 
in Europe. My answer to Senator Wherry was not that we would 
not furnish that information. I said that I think we should review 
it before we definitely furnish it in open meeting. 

The CuatrMan. But do you think that we should call wp Mr. Stalin 
every morning and tell him just how many troops we have gotten in 4 

General Couns. No, sir; that is the point that I made earlier, that 
future planning and so on should be such that I think we should 
conceal as much as we can conceal it. We ought not to lay it on the 
table, particularly officially. Potential enemies are always trying to 
get this information by various means, but they are never certain 
whether it is correct or not. But if we were to come out and say. 
“This is it” they could then call off all of their intelligence serv- 
ices completely if we were to do that as a regular thing. 

Senator Wuerry. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
general this question: Haven't these figures already been made public 
that I just quoted ? 

General Cotuins. Again, Senator, I cannot answer that. 

Senator Wuerry. You heard General Eisenhower's talk, did you 
not / 

General Couns. No, sir. 

Senator Wuerry. Didn't you read his statement ? 

General Cotuins. I read his statement. 

Senator Wierry. You are approving what he is doing? 

General Cottins. I do not recall his statement. I am not a man 
that dodges questions, and I am telling you that I cannot recall it. 

Senator Wuerry. Will the American people ever know what the 
commitments are? 

General Cotuins. Well, certainly they will know what the troops 
are that are actually in being. 

Senator Wuerry. That is what I am driving at, so we have some 
idea what their percentage is going to be in Western Europe com- 
pared to what we are going to be required to furnish in this defense 
army. I think the American people are very much interested in 
knowing just what those western countries are ready to put up in 
manpower for the defense of Western Europe. If it is being made 
a secret, I think it is simply something that the American people must 
know if we are going to get the backing of the American people on 
this integrated international army. 

General Conus. Certainly they are going to outnumber the six 
divisions that we are sending over. 


HOW MUCH IS NEEDED TO WIN A WAR 


Senator Wuerry. That is just the next question that I want to a sk. 


When you commit the six divisions how do you know where you ari 
going to stop? 
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General Cotirs. I do not think you know where you are going 
to stop. I think what further we do, if anything, will depe nd upon 
the international situation and the evaluation of “the situation at the 
time. 

Senator Wuerry. What size ground force or number of divisions 
do you feel would be necessary to gain a decision over the Red Army 
in Europe and to drive the Reds bac -k to Moscow ? 

General Courins. I could not give you any such answer, but I can 
assure you that long before you ever arrive at that stage you will have 
to stop these forces, and that is all that the current pla ins involve. 

Senator Wuerry. The other day I understood General Marshall 
to state in a colloquy with Senator Lodge that he estimated it would 
take 300 divisions. I do not know whether I am correct about that 
or not. I read it in the paper. If that is the testimony, would you 
agree it would take 300 divisions ? 

General Coturns. It might. 

Senator WHerry. And where are you going to get the manpower? 

General Cotuins. Well, I do not think that anybody has said that 
we are going to attempt to drive any Communist forces that might 
attack in Europe back to Moscow. Certainly I would not advocate 
that. 


PURPOSE OF ARMED FORCES IN EUROPE IS DEFENSE 


Senator Wuerry. What would happen, General, if, say, we have 
37 or 40 divisions, whatever the maximum number might be? What 
is the purpose of that army then ¢ 

General Cottins. The purpose of that army that NATO is endeav- 
oring to build up now is first of all to prevent the initiation of an 
aggression by the Communist powers. Secondly, if such an attack 
is initiated, to prevent the loss of Western Europe, and I am answer- 
ing this solely from a military point of view, Western Europe is of 
tremendous importance and military worth to the Western World, 
both in its manpower and its raw materials that must be converted 
into the implements of war. 

Senator Wuerry. If this defense army is finally backed up where 
it has no place to go, what are you going to do then? 

General Cotitins. Backed up? 

Senator Wuerry. If it cannot hold any longer, then what do you 
dot You are going to have about 40 divisions compared to, as nearly 
as I can figure, 250 divisions if they throw them in. Our forces are 
supposed to be a delaying action. When those expendables have been 
used up, what are you going to do, replace them? Or will you have 
some new policy or strategy ¢ 

General Cotiins. Certainly in my judgment, as I said earlier, and 
in my opinion as a military man, for what it is worth, the people of 
Western Europe, with our assistance, and given time, can build up 
a sufficient force so that they would not be driven out of Western 
Europe Now, just exactly where they could hold, Senator, is in the 
laps of the gods, and [am not going to try to predict that now. 

Senator Wuerry. Could I ask you this question? You cannot win 
a war with a defensive army, can you 4 

General Cottins. No, but you certainly have to hold your bases 
before you ever can pass to the offensive. You can certainly lose a 
war Without a defensive army. 
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Senator Wuerry. When you pass to the offensive will be your in- 

tention to win the war? 

General Cottins. It will be our intention from the very beginning 
to win the war. 

Senator Wuerry. That means that if we commit these four or five 
or six divisions, we must be prepared to go the whole way, must be not 4 

General Cotuins. We certainly must be prepared to win a war if it 
is forced on us. There is no question about that. 


NUMBER OF UNITED STATES DIVISIONS IN EUROPE IN WORLD WAR II 


Senator Wuerry. Let me ask you this question: General, you were 
very active in the Second World War. We had a western front in 
Western Europe. There was a lot of money appropriated and we 
had a lot of military personnel building up that great army. Do you 
recall the maximum number of divisions th: . were employed on the 
western front during the Second World War by the Allied command 4 

General Cottins. We had 61 American divisions in Europe. Again, 
frankly, I do not remember the total. 

Senator Wuerry. If I give you these figures, maybe it will refresh 
your recollection. I think we had 91 divisions. 

General Cours. Eighty-nine American Army divisions world- 
wide, to be exact. 

Senator Wnerry. The information T have is 91, and 63 American 
divisions. Now, 63 American divisions is a trifle over two-thirds, 
approaching three-fourth figure of the total. America had_ 63. 
Great Britain had 12, the French had 11, and Canada had 5. Can you 
assure the American people that, percentagewise, there will be any 
difference in this war if an attack is made than we had in the last war? 

General Cotuins. Of course I could not assure anything, Senator, 
in the future. But I will say this, that if we go about it properly and 
given time in my opinion as a military man now, Western Europe can 
be held so that France will not be immediately overrun as she was the 
last time. In that event in my judgment as a militar vy man the number 
of divisions that France would produce would be much more nearly 
what she produced in the First World War instead of the Second 
World War, and I think the same thing would hold ultimately for 
Belgium, and we hope some day for Germany. 


DEFENSE OF THE MEDITERRANEAN AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


Senator WuHerry. That brings up another question. Do you feel 
vou can have a proper defense of Western Europe without having 
Spain brought into the family of nations? 

General Couturs. I think it would materially aid, and again I am 
speaking from a military point of view. I think that it would mate- 
rially aid if Spain were to contribute to the military power of NATO. 

Senator Wnerry. Would there be a possibility of holding the flank 
along the Mediterranean without hav ing Spain as a friendly nation 
where we might have bases and the help of their army to protect the 
Spain to hold defensively. 

General Cotiis. Yes, sir. In my judgment it is possible without 
Spain to hold it defensively. 
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Senator Wuerry. And you think there would be no doubt that we 
could go in and hold Saudi Arabia without any trouble / 

General Cotuins. They are not involved in NATO at all. 

Senator Wuerry. I understand that they are in the Middle East, 
while NATO involves the countries of Western Europe but I have 
always understood from most military men that it was highly essential 
to protect the oil supply of the Middle East. Military experts have 
also stated it was very necessary to have Spain friendly to the North 
Atlantic Treaty community. And I was asking your opinion, if you 
felt that an adequate defense could be built without Spi iin. 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir; I believe it could be. The alternative of 
course would be if Spain were an enemy. If Spain were an enemy 
then the lines of communication through the Mediterranean would be 
dreadfully threatened but we did operate through the Mediterranean 
with Spain neutral, during the last war. Certainly if Spain were an 
opponent of ours, then it would seriously threaten the line of commu- 
nications through the Mediterranean. Perhaps I did not understand 
the intent. of your question. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE UNITED STATES AND OTHER NATO COUNTRIES 


Senator Wuerry. I think you have given us your opinion about 
that, and I do not want to belabgr it. I want to get back to the man- 
power question, and ask you if you can tell us where the divisions are 
coming from? Will they come from Western Europe, or will they 
have to be supplied from the homes and the factories and the farms 
of the United States? 

General Cotirns. Some of them, in my opinion, will have to be 


supplied by America. In my judgment the bulk of them should 
come from Western Europe. 

Senator Wuerry. Do you feel that we could match Russia on the 
ground with the manpower that will come from France and other 
European countries without taking an undue amount of American boys 
from the United States? 

General Cottins. Well, again, it is a relative term, “undue amount.” 
Certainly we are going to have to, in my opinion, and I would so 
recommend, that if the situation changes or if it came to an all-out war, 
we would certainly have to reinforce the six divisions that we now 
contemplate sending to Europe this year. There is no question about 
that. 

Senator Wuerry. But up to this moment there is no assurance that 
we could possibly put in the field in the next 2 vears more than a very 
minimum of divisions that would be furnished by France, is not that 
true? Up to this moment we have no assurance in agreement or 
otherwise that we will get any particular amount of manpower out of 
France. The total divisions from all countries for the 2-year period 
is estimated as a maximum of around 37 or 40 division; is that correct / 

General CoLuins. No, sir; the number is greater than that. but T do 
not recall the exact figure. But in any event, Senator, if I get the 
intent of your question, it is my judgment as a military man that 
Western Europe can provide the necessary manpower with our par 
ticipation, with our aid in development of the equipment, to hold 
Western Europe, not matching division for division at all. 
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Senator WHerry. Offsetting that, I submit to you, in the last World 
War we put nearly three- fourths of the m: inpower into the field and I 
am trying to find out what has changed or what the conditions are 
to assure that it will be any different this time. 

General Cottins. Yes, Senator, it will be entirely different. I tried 
io answer your question. If you hold Western Europe, which we did 
not. succeed in doing the last time, then Western Europe certainly can 
produce vastly more manpower for the Western Powers than they 
were able to do in World War II. 

Senator Wuerry. Is not that the very reason why you do not want 
to put a ceiling on American troops, that we must have the troops that 
are adequate to conduct an offensive war, after the defense terminates 
and you start in with an offensive war? Is not that the reason for not 
limiting the number of our troops? 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PEACETIME AND WARTIME NEEDS IN ARMED FORCES 


General Cotuins. I can answer that positively not; no, sir, posi- 
tively not. You have two distinctly different situations. You have 
vot what you will do in peacetime in Western Europe, and that is what 
we are talking about now. You have another situation if war actually 
comes. Certainly I do not imagine that Congress wants to limit now 
in any way the forces that we might use in the event of war. 

As I understand it, what we are talking about is a condition of 
peace, so there are two totally different things, and my personal view 
is, in saying that we should not have a fixed limitation or a fixed pro- 
portion at ‘the present time, something that has nothing to do with 
what we do in time of war, Senator. 

Senator Wuerry. General, we have a war in Korea that is going 
on now, and we did not get a very satisfactory percentage of soldiers 
from our United Nations allies to go alongside of our American boys 
in Korea, did we? 

General Coturns. No, sir. 

Senator Wuerry. What assurance do you have you will get this 
added manpower in Western Europe ¢ 

As I understood General Eisenhower the other day, he said we 
should put up a small fraction in comparison to the total number of 
troops but that is a limitation. I am asking, after this first commit- 
ment of American boys goes over there, whatever the divisions are. 
and they are expendable, are we going to stop and pull out, or are 
we going on? And if we gO On, where do you vet the bovs ( 

It is a small fraction, compared to what we did in World War II, 
two-thirds of the entire front, and do these replacements come from 
America? I think that is what the people of this country want to 
know. 


FRANCE’S SLTUATION DIFFERENT FROM WORLD WAR IL PERLOD 


General Coturns. We can only judge by past performance, Senator. 
During the First World War France had, if I recall correctly, over 
100 divisions operative.. In 1940, when the last war started, France 
had somewhere in the neighborhood of 90 divisions. In my opinion 
there was no reason in the world why France, in the event of a world 
war, should not produce again something in the neighborhood of 90 
divisions. 


80178—51 
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Senator Wuerry. General, without casting any reflections o 
France at all, because far be it from me to cast any ‘reflection in an 
way upon an ally, but what was the experience in the Second Worl 
War so far as France was concerned with the army she did have? 

General Couns. France was overwhelmed by a highly skillfu 
army far better equipped than the French Army was. I think that is 
a matter of history. I think I said earlier today that the French 
forces, small as they are in Korea today, are fighting very gallant], 
and very vigorously, and it is my judgment that, if they are properly 
equipped and properly backed up by other forces, they will fight 
gallantly again. 


VALUE OF INDUSTRIAL PLANTS TO EUROPE IN EVENT OF WAR 


Senator Wuerry. What happens to the munitions plants and the 
other industrial potential of Western Europe during the delaying or 
the holding action ¢ 

General “COLLINS. Well, of course, we should attempt to hold as 
far as possible to the east in Europe. Our potential to do that will 
vary depending upon the growth of the forces in Western Europe. 

Senator Wuerry. Won't the industrial plants be bombed by thy 
Russian Air Force? Is it not true that 80 or 90 percent of the Red 
planes would get through for that bombing in Western Europe’ 

General Cotiins. Of course, I assume that they would be bombed, 
although the Russians might well delay that until they find out 
whether they would be able te overrun Western Europe or not. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE DOUGHBOY 


Senator Wuerry. General, I am very much interested in the state 
ment made in the Liaison Bulletin, issued by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
or by the Army, Liaison Bulletin 231, signed by Frank Pace and 
General Collins. It is issued from the Office of the Chief of Staff. 
This issue is dated January 1951 and on the last page there is this 
statement: 

The doughboy is still the decisive factor in battle. When he puts his foot 
on a piece of ground, no more war comes from there. We are moving toward 
this balance. Whether we achieve it depends on the people of this country 

Now, I ask you this question, do you think the doughboy is the 
decisive factor in battle in a war against Russia ? 

‘ General Coturns. I think that ultimately he would be the decisiv: 
actor. 


Senator Wuerry. That is, after the war potential has been bombed 
by our Air Corps? 

General Coturs. I do not know what you are driving at, Senator. 

Senator Wuerry. That is all. 

General Cotiins. But let me make clear now, that neither I no: 
any officer in a responsible position in the Army has any idea that 
you can win modern war simply by armies, by any manner of means. 
We feel, and this has been said over and over again, that it takes a 
proper union and balance between naval forces, air forces, and arm) 
forces to win. | 


Senator Wuerry. But, General, your statement is that the dough- 
boy is the decisive tochar in battle. 
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General Cottins. Ultimately he is the decisive factor. 

Senator Wuerry. But before you go in to possess the land isn’t 
the decisive factor in the air, where you bomb the potential of the 
enemy ¢ 

General Corzins. No, sir; not in my opinion. 

Senator Wuerry. Now, in another article, the Officers Call—I do 
not know what this magazine is—published monthly by the Depart- 
ment of the Army 

General Cottins. That is published primarily to keep our Reserve 
officers informed of current developments. 

Senator Wuerry. In this magazine this statement is made: 

We must bring our over-all force in balance because we see a new pattern of 
warfare. 

I beg your pardon, I have a question on another point first. 

In the paragraph just before the one I read, I have this paragraph: 


THE ATOMIC BOMB AS A DETERRENT AND AS AN OFFENSIVE WEAPON 


We must bring our over-all force in balance because we see a new pattern 
of warfare emerging from the threat of power weapons. We have always been 
barred by the dispositions on the battlefield. The pattern of aggression in 
Greece, in China, has been dispersed formation. That means more men on 
the ground, deeper formations, integrated by radio and air communication. The 
Army must be brought closer to the capability of meeting the aggression. We 
can no longer rely on the philosophy which overran this country after the 
atomic bomb was made. 

Just what do you mean by that? 

General Contains. Frankly, I did not see that. Needless to say, I 
am a pretty busy man and I could not possibly personally review 
every paper that would be sent out of an informative character of that 
sort. [imagine that the man that wrote that meant there was a tend- 
ency on the part of our people as a whole, and I do not think this 
applies to just the military or just the civilians, that the development 
of the atomic bomb would withdraw any requirement for |: ind forces. 
I think that that was what the person who wrote this had in mind. 
1 believe that that was the general tendency on the part of our 
people. We are always hunting for some gadget that can take the 
place of men. 

Senator Wuerry. Would you agree with Winston Churchill that 
the thing that has stopped the invasion of Western Europe is the 
atomic bomb? 

General Cotiins. I think the possession of the atomic bomb by us in 
quantity is the gr eatest deterrent today to war. 

Senator Wuerry. Why should not that be used prior to the time 
that we put these expendables into a defensive army in Western 
Europe? 

General Cottins. The point is, Senator, I do not consider a single 
man in any service—Army, Navy, or Air—is expendable. 

Senator Wuerry. If it is a war deterrent—— 


ATOM BOMBS ALONE ARE NOT ENOUGH TO DEFEND EUROPE 


General Cotirns. Our possession of the atomic bomb in quantity is, 
- my opinion, the greatest deterrent. I do not think that alone would 
be the final deterrent by any means, 
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Senator Wuerry. I agree with you, General, but when you go in to 
as the land, you have to have the foot soldiers and I am for 
yuilding a mobile Army, certainly. My point is that prior to the time 
you make these commitments, and our boys become a part of an in 
tegrated army, isn’t it wiser to use this deterrent that you have just 
said is a decisive deterrent, and bomb Russia’s war potential? 
Couldn’t that be pulverized before you make the decision to march 
into Moscow or whatever you have to do to occupy the land? 

General Conus. Certainly, Senator, I think that before we ever 
even dream of passing to an offensive in Europe that the atomic bomb 
would have been used. The point that I make is that, if you simply) 
rely upon air power to prevent Russia from overrunning Western 
Europe your reliance is not well founded; that Europe will be over- 
run, and then, unless we are simply going to try to pulverize all of 
Europe, including our friends in Western Europe, it would be far 
better to bring up a combined land, sea, and air strength which would 
deter that attack, from ever taking place. 

Senator Wuerry. Just two short questions on that. One is, Won’t 
Western Europe be pulverized by Russia while this defense army is 
trying to hold out? Certainly Russia will attempt to try to destroy 
Western European potential, will it not? 

General Comins. Yes, sir, and that is the reason why we have air 
forces, to prevent Russia from doing that. 

Senator Wuerry. Then I ask if you believe that the war potential 
of Russia can be pulverized if we are masters of the air? 

General Couitns. Given time, Senator. But you cannot do it in 
just a matter of a week, not to the extent that all of Russia’s power 
would be destroyed. I think you could get the figures as to the result 
of the destruction that occurred in the produc tive capacity of Germany 
from our aerial bombing. My recollection is that at least, and this 
is again from memory, after all of the bombing was over, Germany’s 
potential was still or could be very shortly made, about 70 percent 
of what it was prior to the war. In other words, the destruction was 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 30 percent. I must say that I was 
surprised at that, because the plants that I saw bombed looked to me 
like they were completely knocked out. 

Senator Wuerry. I will just ask you one question more because of 
the observation you have made. Say that it does take time. Would 
it not be better to take the time, and would it not cost less life to do it 
that way, than to commit ourselves to a land army of the proportions 
it would take to fight a major war on the ground? Do you see what I 
mean ¢ 

General Cottins. Senator, T will try to clarify now my position. 

Senator Wuerry. I do not want to belabor it, and I am not in any 
way facetious about this. I am just interested in trying to save Amer 
ican boys. You are, too. There may be a difference in our approach. 
As I see it, there will be a delaying defensive army. Russia will be 
able to bomb all the war potential behind the defensive line. A lot 
of boys, who will be fighting this defensive action, are going to get 
killed. Why not start out bombing the war potential of Russia at 
the beginning, and do our level best to pulverize Russia before we 
commit ourselves to a land engagement with Russia’ That is the 
question. I think it is a very simple one, and I think that a lot of 
people are interested in the answer. 
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LAND AND AIR FORCE BOTH NECESSARY FOR THE DEFENSE OF EUROPE 


General Cottins. I think our difference, if any, is solely a matte 
of timing. I can assure you that in the event of a major war our 
strategic Air Force will hit Russia with tremendous might, and they 
will not wait until the land battle is decided. The two things will 
happen concurrently. 

The point I make is that the attack on Russia by any amount of 
strategic air will not prevent the overrunning of Europe in the mean 
time, and the loss of Europe’s potential, both in m: anpower and 1 
productive capac ity, will certainly prolong the war if it does not mean 
the loss of it. Certainly it could result in the loss of the war. 

Senator Wuerry. Here is one thing that I cannot understand about 
that. That statement has been made, and I ap preci late your judg 
ment, general. But what is the a e whether it is overrun in 
spite of this defense army or whether it is overrun bic fot this de 
fense army / You are going to lose it ee. You are going to 
start from somewhere with an offense; is not that correct 2 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir. But we do not believe that Russia’s 
air power can both overrun Europe and completely destroy it. 

Senator Wuerry. You are going to take a lot of lives in ‘dec iding 
that great question. To me that is a big question here, because you 
admit that this isa defense army. There will probably be 40 divisions, 
and we are certainly going to have replacements. My theory is, 
why can’t we strike with air power? Iam for building up the poten 
tial army to be used when and if it should move in, but I should 
certainly feel, if according to your own statement the atom bomb is 
the deterrent against Russia, we could win the initial engagement 
by bombing Russia’s war potential before our boys are committed on 
the ground. 

General COLLINS. I said that it was the biggest deterre nt, not t he 
only deterrent, not the only one by any manner of means. 

Senator Wuerry. And here you say the doughboy is the decisive 
factor. 

General Cotiins. I say that ultimately, Senator, this war, if it 
comes to grips, ultim: itely is very likely to be decided on the ground, 
but not merely by ground forces—supported by adequate air. Just 
in order to make it clear, my statement was that in my judgment the 
greatest deterrent today is our possession of the atomic bomb in 
quantity. I do not believe that that alone would necessarily deter 
the Communists from launching an attack. It is definitely my judg- 
ment that we should hold Western Europe by a combination of land, 
sea, and air forces, and not permit its being overrun. 

As a military man, I say that the loss of E urope by such an over- 
running wouk | materi: ally lessen our chances of ultimate victor v. 


NEEDS FOR DEFENSE AND OFFENSE ARE DIFFERENT 


Senator Wnerry. And am I to understand that a defense action is 
simply a holding action; and finally, if Russia goes in and wins, we 
have lost it anyhow / 

General Cotiins. Certainly, if he goes in and wins; but I have said 
over and over again, in my opinion as a military man, if we go about 
't right, he won't win. 
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Senator Wuerry. If you have more divisions, so it takes more divi- 
sions in the final analysis. 

This original commitment is just the toe in the door, and it is going 
to take the whole human army to do the job of an offensive to win the 
war on the ground; won’t it? 

General Coxtiins. You are putting words into my mouth, Senator. 

Senator Wuerry. I do not mean to. 

General Coxtins. All I am talking about now is the first phase of 
a possible war, and it is imperative in my opinion that before you pass 
to any counteroffensive you first of all have got to be sure you do not 
lose. Now, that is the first phase. The counteroffensive by air, a 
ground defense, a defense on the ground, supported by air, until 
we can insure that we have not lost the war, is imperative. 

Now, the passing to the counteroffensive is something at a much 
later date. 

Senator Wuerry. Before you pass to the counteroffensive, is it 
your intention to have any further divisions of the American soldiers 
to help fight the defensive war? 

General Coutrns. I feel certain that before you pass to the counter- 
offensive you would have to reinforce the forces you have in Europe, 
and I do not want in any sense by any of my answers to seem to avoid 
that issue. 

Senator Wuerry. Do you have any idea what that might take? 

General Cottrns. I would not say now, sir. It will depend on how 
the thing develops, how far to the east we hold, and a great many other 
factors which would render any statement that I might make now 
sheer guesswork. 

Senator Wuerry. That was a question I was trying to get you to 
answer, and I did not mean at all to put any words in your mouth 
about an offensive afterward. I think I understand that pretty 
clearly, but my opinion is that this will take a lot of replacements be- 
tween the time you leave the defense and go to the offensive. 

Then we certainly know more divisions will have to be supplied to 
the allied army, whether they come from one source or another. 

General Cottins. The only point I make is that I do not think that 
is what we are talking about now. We are talking about peacetime 
conditions, and what we will do prior to the outbre ak of that yar, and 
as a deterrent to the outbreak of war. 

Senator Wuerry. I understand that perfectly, and your opinion 
now is that we are implementing the North Atlantic Treaty under 
article 3, and this is the character of aid we are to furnish prior to the 
time of an attaek; is that correct? 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir. 


WHO SHALL DETERMINE LIMIT 


Senator Wuerry. And you recommend the commitment of Amer- 
ican boys without limit; that is, no numerical condition on them, I will 
put it that way, as the proper way to proceed, giving blanket author- 
ity for the military to set up its defense army ? 

General Cotirns. Not just the military, Senator, because the mili 
tary in this country never acts without the approval of the civilian 
authorities constituted by law. The President is our Commander in 
Chief. We can’t send a man to Europe without his authority. So, 
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I say that I am not recommending an unlimited number of troops for 
Etrope. Iam not recommending that the military be given the power 
of that decision. The only thing I do recommend is, and I do this 
in my best judgment, that it is inadvisable to fix by law a percentage 
or a statutory limitation on numbers. 

Senator Wuerry. You think that the Congress should make that 
decision ¢ 

General Cotiins. I say that that should be done in accordance with 
whatever the established procedures of this Government are, and you 
know them as well as I do. 

Senator Wuerry. Thank you, sir. 

General Coutins. The legal part of that, Senator, is beyond my ken. 


RELATIONSHIP OF NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY TO UNITED NATIONS 


The CuarrMan. General, I forgot who it was, but one of the Sena- 
tors asked you if we had to consult the United Nations. I believe it 
was Senator W herry. Anyway, one of the Senators asked you 
whether we had to get the consent of the United Nations to send troops 
or to withdraw troops or to do anything about troops. Is it not true 
that the North Atlantic Pact has nothing on earth to do with the 
United Nations; that it is an independent undertaking? 

General Coturns. Yes, sir. I understand that all that the United 
Nations calls for is the filing with the United Nations of the general 
terms of the NATO Pact or something to that effect. I believe that 
is one of the relationships. 

The CuarrMan. This arrangement with Western Europe is over 
and above any commitments or promises that we have made in the 
Charter of the United Nations? 

General Coins. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Independent of that, so that the United Nations 
has no control over us whatever with regard to operations under the 
North Atlantic Treaty ? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at this 
point d 

The Cnatrman. The Chair thought he would like to ask some 
questions. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. It is with reference to the statement that 
the Chair just made. It is very vivid in my memory that we had 
lengthy debate on the floor of the Senate that the North Atlantic 
Pact was within the purview and under the permissive activities of 

the United Nations and very much tied up with the United Nations. 
Therefore, I am somewhat confused when the chairman says it has 
nothing whatsoever to do with the United Nations. 

The CuarrMan. You are asking me a question now? 

Senator Hicken.oorer. I would like to have that cleared up. 

The CuarrMan. It is cleared up so far as I am concerned. I do 
not think that the United Nations has any control whatever over the 
North Atlantic Pact. It is an independent treaty which the United 
States made with the Western European countries. There may be 
some incidental thing in the Charter about filing some statement or 
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so on, but we can do what we please under the North Atlantic Treaty, 
unless we turn out to be an aggressor ourselves, when the United 
Nations might cite us to appear, or something of that sort. I do not 
know. This has nothing on earth to do with it. That is my answer, 


MILITARY ADVICE FOR PRESIDENT 


You also said in the course of your testimony—and I think you are 
right about it—that in the event of sending additional troops, in addi 
tion to the six divisions that we contemph: ate sending now, the Joint 


Chiefs of Staff would be consulted by the President before they were 
sent. Is not that true? 


General CoLurns. That is correct. 

The Cuairman. The Defense Secretary and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff are the military advisers of the P resident of the United States 
as Commander in Chief: is that not true / 

General Cotiins. That is correct. 

The CHairman. I may say that in the course of these proceedings 
[ shall probably introduce a resolution or amendment or substitute 
for this resolution, which will touch upon the question as to the advice 
of the Chiefs of Defense and the advice of the Joint Chiefs of Staff as 
to any ere it may be sent to Europe. 

That is all, General. We will take a recess. General Vandenberg 
and Admiral She ‘rman, I hate to bother you, but can you convenie “tly 
be back at 2 o’clock ? 

General VANDENBERG. I can. 

Admiral SuerMan. Yes, sir. 

The CuammMan. We will recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m. of the 
same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The hearing was resumed at 2 p. m., Senator Tom Connally, pre- 
siding. 

The Crarmman. Come to order, please. Come around, Admiral 
Sherman. How do you do, Admiral 

Admiral SuerMan. Good afternoon, sir. 

The Cuamman. We are glad to see you. I have heard a great deal 
about you, and Lam glad to see you. 

Admiral, I assume you rave read the resolution ? 

Admiral SuermMan. Yes, sir: I have. 

The Cuarman. And you have heard a good deal of the testimony ? 

Admiral Suerman. I heard it this morning. 

The Cuairman. And some of the statements made by the ques 
tioners’ You heard those, too? 

Admiral SHerMan. Yes. 

The CuHairmMan. So it familiarizes you somewhat with what we are 
trying to arrive at here. We haven't a very large attendance. 

‘Senator Smiru of New Jerse vy. We have a magnificent attendance. 

The Cuaiman. So, Admiral, vou go right ahead in your own way, 
if you like, and you will have plently of intei ‘rogation afterward. Ido 
not think there will be any doubt about that. 
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STATEMENT OF ADMIRAL FORREST P. SHERMAN, CHIEF OF 
NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Admiral Suerman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committees, 
when the North Atlantic Treaty was ratified I was in command of our 
fleet in the Mediterranean, and, consequently, made no public state- 
ment concerning that treaty and the responsibilities which it gave us 
for contributing military strength for the collective security of the 
countries involved. I welcome this opportunity to record my whole- 
hearted support of the decisions made at that time. 

As I see it, since 1945 the tide of totalitarian communism has been 
spreading through Asia. I believe that, unless its extension into 
Western Europe and into the Pacific is checked, we will eventually 
find ourselves fighting more or less alone. in a world where the odds 
against us will be too heavy. From a professional military point of 
view, our best chance for survival is in an effective alliance sufliciently 
strong to give its member nations collective security. It is true that 
to do our part in such an alliance involves certain risks; but those 
risks are not nearly so great as the risks involved in not doing our 
part. They are likewise not nearly so great as the risks accepted by 
the European members of such an alliance. I therefore believe that 
the United States of America must make an effective military con- 
tribution to the defense of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
and the countries associated with it. For purely military reasons, we 
should include in that contribution the elements which are needed to 
achieve collective balance of forces in areas of critical importance. 
For obvious political and psychological reasons, os contribution 
should inelude participation where the fighting may be heaviest and 
most decisive. 


RECOMMENDATION THAT NAVAL FORCES ALSO PARTICIPATE IN THE DEFENSE 
OF NATO AREA 


Preceding witnesses have, I believe, covered in considerable detail 
the necessity both for the defense of Western Europe and for - 
participation of American ground forces in such a defense. As : 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, I have joined in recommendations 
for committing United States forces to the defense of Europe, and 
specifically for committing additional United States troops at the 
earliest practicable date. As the naval member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and as Chief of Naval Operations, I advocate committing 
major naval forces to participate in the defense of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and associated nations; some under the command 
of the Supreme Allied Commander in Europe for operations in the 
Mediterranean and in the Eastern Atlantic in direct support of Eu- 
rope, and some under the Supreme. Allied Commander in the Atlantic 
Ocean to protect and control the North Atlantic and the sea communi 
cations so vital to the security of the entire North Atlantic region. 


PROSPECT OF SURVIVAL GREATER IF WE DEFEND EUROPE 


I believe we have only two major courses of military action open to 
us in the years immediately ahead. One course is to accept the neces- 
sity for deploying forces overseas—troops, ships, and aircraft—and 
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to fight overseas if necessary. The other course is to withdraw, 
abandon our allies, and later to fight alone. I believe that the fir 
course offers the greatest prospect “of survival, and also the pemeses 
prospect of overcoming the forces which menace us without a wor 
war. I believe that a well-armed United States of America dispose 
to do its part in the defense of the free world offers the best and 
possibly the only hope for honorable peace for some years to come. 

That is my prepared statement. 

The Cuatrman. In that prepared statement, the climax there, I 
thought was very appropriate. You figure that arming ourselves and 
being ready and waiting to come to the defense of the free world is 
the best assurance that we have of peace; is that right ¢ 


IMPORTANCE OF GOOD MORALE IN EUROPE 


Admiral SuHerman. I do; yes. I lived rather close to this problem 
for 2 years in the Mediterranean, and I was greatly impressed by the 
part that morale and confidence and hope in “the future must play in 
the containment of communism. 

Three years ago the morale in the countries in Europe bordering 
the Mediterranean was not as high as it is now. The significant facts 
that have raised their morale in my opinion, raised their resolution, 
their determination to maintain their own security, have been the in- 
creased belief that the United States was ready to help them; and 
with the ratification of the North Atlantic Tre: aty, their feeling that 
now they could be sure that we were going to help. ’ And to me the im- 
portant matter now at issue is whether we now give them further 
assurance or whether we cast doubt on our own intentions, and thereby 
make it more difficult in those other countries to raise internal morale 
and increase their determiantion to do their part. 

The Cuairman. Do you think that the morale of the European 
countries that you were in contact with in the Mediterranean area and 
elsewhere over 3 years ago has materially increased, stiffened ? 

Admiral Suerman. Very definitely, sir. Three years ago there was 
doubt as to which way the elections would go in Italy. The security 
of Greece was menaced by internal guerrilla action on a very large 
scale, fomented and sustained from across the border. Now Italy is a 
quite-well-united nation ; Greece is a free nation. 


NAVAL AND AIR FORCES WOULD NOT WIN WAR ALONE 


The CHArrman. Admiral, this resolution does not relate to the 
naval forces or the Air Forces. It simply wants no more ground 
troops to be sent to Europe. If that were adopted and the Govern- 
ment observed it, would you say that we could make an adequate de 
fense simply with the naval or with the Air Force alone? 

Admiral SuerMan. No, sir; I do not think that we can. 

The CuatrmMan. Will you = a little more about that? 

In Korea, for instance, the Navy has done a magnificant job of 
bombing and shooting the towns and areas, but still they could not 
win the Korean war alone, could they ? 

Admiral Suerman. No, sir. Our entire experience is the opposite. 
For example, in our campaign through the Central Pacific we wer 
attacking small islands. Ve, because of our overwhelming sea power 
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and air power, were able to isolate those island objectives. We were 
able to saturate them with an extremely heavy and sustained attack 
by bombing and by naval gun fire, and yet in each one of these small 
land targets, in which the defending troops had no hope of getting any 
support or assistance from outside, we found very desperate fighting 
to be done by the assault troops when they landed, and to me that is a 
complete demonstration of the fact that in the last analysis, to con- 
quer an objective on the ground or to hold an objective on the ground 
you must have ground troops. I know of nothing in our history 
which would jidicats the opposite, and there are innumerable ex- 
amples of the necessity for ground troops to hold an area or to seize 
an area. 

The Cuairman. Of course, any ground troops in our Armed Forces 
could naturally be expected to cooperate with the naval and air forces, 
could they not, insofar as possible ? 

Admiral SuHerman. All three elements must work together as one 
team. That, I think, is generally accepted as being the net result of 
all of our combat experience. 

The Cuarrman. Would you think it wise, Admiral, to put a limita- 
tion on the amount of troops that we should send to Europe in per- 
centages of the amount that the European nations would supply at 
any one time? 


PROCEDURE OF NATO TO DETERMINE OVER-ALL REQUIREMENTS 


Admiral SHermMan. Preparatory to answering that, I would like to 
outline the procedure which is actually being followed at the present 
time under the North Atlantic Treaty Organization—— 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Admiral SuHerman. Under the Council as provided by the treaty 
there is a defense committee. Also under the Council, and in accord- 
ance with the treaty provision, there have been set up other agencies, 
the most important of those agencies being the Standing Group which 
consists of representatives of the Chiefs of Staff of the United States, 
Great Britain, and France. That Standing Group represents a mili- 
tary committee which includes as members the Chiefs of Staff of all of 
the participating countries. 

The process that has gone on, and I would prefer not to divulge 
any figures, is to make an estimate of the total over-all requirements 
for the defense of the North Atlantic area in terms of all types of 
forces. Also there have been made estimates of what the national 
contribution of member nations might be. 

At the present time, concurrently, each nation in accordance with 
the provisions of the treaty is determining what its own contribution 
will be. There is nothing in the treaty which would indicate that 
if we sent a particular number of divisions to Europe this year, say the 
total of six that has been suggested, we would be compelled to maintain 
that six; there is nothing to prevent us lowering it to five, nothing to 
prevent us increasing it to seven. And the determination is going on 
concurrently. We are not waiting, I hope, for the other less fortunate 
nations to complete their review, and they, I hope, will not wait for us 
to complete ours. There should be independent determinations in 
accordance with the terms of the treaty as to what each member nation 
can contribute to the total, and the original estimates are very help- 
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ful because they have permitted us to see in what areas we are long, 
in what areas we are short. 





A LIMITATION ON NUMBERS MIGHT PREVENT SPEEDY ACTION 





Now, to go back to the question which was put regarding a limit, 
I would hope that in whatever action the Congress takes with ‘Tegard to 
this whole matter, nothing is done which would prevent spee edy mili- 
tary action where speed is required. It might well be in the future 
that it would be of the utmost necessity to ‘send certain units either 
to Western Europe, into the western Pacific, or to any area where 
we have responsibilities. I would certainly hope that nothing would 
be done which would prevent speedy military action where speed is 
important, and a definite ceiling imposed by law or by congressional 
resolution having the effect of law would definitely, I am afraid, pre- 
vent the type of prompt action that I have in mind. 

The CuarrMan. Would the same principle affect the sending of 
them on a percentage basis as on a ceiling basis? 

Admiral Surrman. I believe that it might if we were exactly bal- 
anced as to percentage. Then the percentage might in itself operate 
asalimit. I think there need be no fear in this ¢ ‘ountry that in peace- 
time the desirability of having our percentage of the total ground de- 
fense of Europe remain small “would not be recognized. The very ac- 
tion of our appropriations committees can see to that. 

The whole problem which has confronted the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
in connection with the recommendations that have been made has 
been one of taking into account not only the needs, the desirable needs, 
hut also the problem of availability. 
The Cuarrman. Senator Wiley? 









RUSSIA’S OBSTRUCTION IN 


Senator Wirey. Admiral, there was a time a few years ago when 
the nations of the Allies got together under the UN and we thought 
we had the answer then to war. It was not long after that that we 
found out that the Kremlin would not play ball, so pursuant to the 
United Nations we entered into the Atlantic Pact, did we not! We 
had the authority under the United Nations to enter into the Atlantic 
Pact. 

Admiral SuHerman. If I remember the article in question it required 
that regional arrangements be registered with the Security Council 
of the United Nations. That referred both to certain regional ar- 
rangements which were already in existence, and also to any future 
regional arrangements, and it also provided that the United Nations 
might make use of a regional organization to carry on its business, 
or it might not, as the United N: itions Charter shows. 

Senator Wiiry. Because it became apparent that some of the mem- 
bers of the UN, especially the Russians, were not willing to carry out 
the high principles of peace as we outline them in the United Nations, 
the Atlantic Pact Nations got togeher and negotiated the Atlantic 
Pact. That was due to the fact that they felt that the so-called free 
nations, if they got together, might provide an added bulwark for 
peace. As provided in article 3, there was a provision that an attack 
on one would be an attack on all. 


THE UN RESULTED IN THE NATO 
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Admiral Suerman. Certainly in one of the articles there is the 
proviso of an attack on one being considered an attack on all, and 
also the proviso for building up forces for collective security. 

Senator Wizey. Yes. 


BEST INTEREST OF THE UNITED STATES SERVED IN SENDING TROOPS ABROAD 


Well, now, it seems to be the general concensus among not only 
military men but statesmen and others that it is necessar y for America 
to build an adequate Air Force, an adequate Navy, and an adequate 
Armed Force. The one problem that is confronting all America is 
what should be done in relation to implementing the Atlantic Pact 
by sending ground forces to Europe. That seems to be the issue. So 
it. is a question of policy and it is a question of power. It is hoped 
that of these hearings, the executive branch of Government and the 
legislative branch may be able to arrive at some settlement on the 
issue of power so that it may not become dominant. 

understand from your statement that you feel that it is in the 
best interests of America, and for the future peace of the world, that 
we make at this time, as soon as it is possible, a contribution of land 
forces to the European contingent ? 

Admiral Suerman. I do. 

Senator Witry. You feel that is in the best interest of America, 
that it is in the best interests of peace. After all, war is not our choice. 
It is a question of what the Kremlin will decide, and = matter which 
way it decides, it is your judgment that it is for the best interests of 
America that we do have this contingent at this time, or as soon as it 
is feasible to send them to Europe. 

Admiral Suerman. I believe that. 

Senator Wirry. Thank you. That is all. 

The CHarrMAN. Senator Green ¢ 

Senator Green. No questions. 

The CnatrmMan. Senator Lodge ¢ 


DEFENSE * EUROPE NECESSARY FOR CONTROL OF THE ATLANTIC 


Senator Lopcr. Admiral, the statement is made that it would be 
better for the United States to make its defense effort entirely by 
means of the Air Force and the Navy. Now, admitting that this 
method may be more attractive to many of us, yet is it not true that 
the facts of the situation may force a contest on land, and that in a 
war for survival we have to deal with facts. however much we might 
prefer to settle the issue on the sea, or in the air? Is not that the hard 
fact of hfe? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir; I believe it is. I might develop that 
a little from the point of view of naval problems. 

I was in the War Plans Division of the Navy Department in 1940, 
when we had a Navy which was quite a good Navy. On the other 
hand, the combined power of the Axis navies was greater than that 
of ourselves. We also, in those days faced with considerable misgiv- 
ing the possibility that the French Fleet might pass to the control 
of the Axis, and there were some who worried about the fate of the 
British Fleet. That number did not include me, because I did not 
feel that we had to worry about it. But our estimates at that time 
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showed that not only by the loss of Western Europe could our contro! 
of the North Atlantic be threatened, but that with the passage of time 
and with the mobilization of the shipbuilding facilities in Western 
Europe, eventually we would be outbuilt. 

So that in the long term the solution of abandoning Western Europe 
is not a good one. 


KEEPING SOVIET BASES FAR AWAY 


Now, for a more immediate problem, we have a necessity for de- 
fending ourselves against air attack. And I have some very definite 
responsibilities i in connection with the protection of shipping in the 
North Atlantic. So far as air attack is concerned, unfortunately for 
us it is just as far east-bound as it is west-bound, so we should prevent 
enemy air bases from being moved nearer to us. 

The worst time that we had with submarines in the North Atlantic 
was the period when the German submarine force had bases in the Bay 
of Biscay close to France. At the present time our sea communica- 
tions are much more secure because the nearest Russian submarine 
bases are either in the Baltic, in the Black Sea, or in the Bering 
Sea east of the North Cape. The movement of submarine bases down 
into Western Europe brings trouble that much closer to us. So from 
the narrow point of view “of naval responsibility, or air defense re- 
sponsibility, it is desirable to hold Western Europe, not have it over 
run even temporarily. 

Senator Loper. So that even though we may not like to have to 
engage in a certain type of warfare, circumstances force us to deal 
with realities; is not that true? 

Admiral SuermMan. I am afraid that those are the realities—that 


we cannot afford to have a hostile power move that much closer to us 
in the Atlantic. 


OCCUPATION TROOPS ALRBADY INVOLVE US IN EUROPE’S DEFENSE 


Senator Loner. Now, Admiral, the statement is made that we are 
being asked to send some of our boys to Europe as ground troops. 
Well, now, is it not true that there are already 100,000 of our boys 
in Europe in the armed services, and that we are therefore already 
involved in a military sense because we are certainly not going to 
abandon those 100,000 American boys? Is not that true? 

Admiral SHERMAN. We are certainly involved when we have Amer- 
ican troops deployed in Germany and in Trieste and in Austria. With 
respect to this particular reinforcement it is a matter now of prin- 
ciple if the Communist power attempts to roll over Western Europe. 
We are heavily involved because a dehnite number of American troops 
will be involved. 

The recommendation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff was to increase 
the number by a figure which would be within our resources and so 
calculated as to increase the over-all safety of all the Americans 
involved. 

Senator Lopez. You do not think that the American boys who are 
over there are any less entitled to consideration than the American 
boys anywhere else, do you? 

Admiral Suzrman. Well, sir, as I see it, we are faced with a prob- 
lem of survival as a Nation, and survival in what is often called a 
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free world, and I do not believe that we will be able to achieve that 
survival without accepting certain risks. One of those risks is having 
to fight; and, in my opinion, that risk will have to be accepted by 
all three services; and to the degree that it is accepted in an effort 
to keep war away from our own country, the risk of having the war 
brought to this country will be decreased. 

Senator Lopar. And so we face the problem, do we not, of picking 
the place or the places which are the most advantageous from the 
standpoint of, not only certain American boys, but of all American 
people? Is not that true? 

Admiral SHerman. I think that we have to select the places which 
are the most critical. We have, in terms of manpower, limited re- 
sources. Our system does not permit us to raise a great army or the 
creat armies that some nations can, so our problem is that of making 
the most prudent and most judicious use of the forces available to 
us in the areas that we think are the most important. 

Senator Loner. Admiral, you have made a very fine and helpful 
statement, and I thank you very much. 

The CHatrman. Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. No questions. 

The Cuatrman, Senator Smith? 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. Admiral, just one or two questions. 

I was very rauch impressed with your statement and congratulate 
you on it. I assume, of course, if we are operating a Navy and we 
have the chief naval responsibility in this war, we have to have bases 
in various parts of the world. 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir; we do. 


NEED FOR NAVAL BASES IN EUROPE IN CASE OF WAR 


Senator Smirn of New Jersey. And I assume that some of those 
bases will be in the European area, without naming them? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir, although in the European area it is 
my hope to keep our base requirements to a minimum and to rely as 
far as possible on bases afloat, auxiliaries, and so on—use anchorages 
rather than extensive establishments on shore. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. The Navy would not need to use, 
then, some of these divisions that we are contemplating sending as a 
European army for maintenance of naval bases? 

Admiral SHerman. No, sir. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. You have your own maintenance 
force, apart from the European set-up; is that true ? 

Admiral SuerMan. With minor exceptions, that is true. I would 
be reluctant to establish any significant naval base which was not 
separated from the Continent by water. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. But this would be true, of course. 
If we should have an attack under article 5 of the treaty, and it would 
result in all-out war, then we would need landing spots for our troops, 
and we would need ground forces to protect those landing places. 

Admiral Sumrman. Any operation of ground forces involves ports 
of debarkation and supply lines, and extensive problems of unloading 
ships, giving them bases for repair, getting them ready to turn around, 
so inevitably then with any increased tempo of operations commit- 
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ments on the continent, which are now minor because of small forces 
which are not active, would be tremendously increased. 





NAVY ALSO IMPORTANT AS A DETERRENT FORCE 
Senator Smirn of New Jersey. In contemplating this whole North 
Atlantic Treaty proposition you made reference to ‘the Mediterranean 
and your experience there. is it not a fact that the whole Mediterra 
nean area is of vital importance to this North Atlantic Treaty ope: 
ation, and the Navy there a deterrent to aggression by Russia ¢ 

Admiral Suerman. I believe that is extremely important. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. I am thinking in terms of the ex 
pression “deterrent,” because it seems to me the whole program is 
primarily aimed at deterring Russia from taking the fatal step of 
precipitating world war II]. Our control from ‘the Mediterranean 
with the British helping out and our Navy is a vital part of that 
whole deterrent policy. 

Admiral Suerman. I believe that it is and has been. In connec 
tion with the problem of the use of the forces employed in critical 
areas as a deterrent I believe that our naval operations in the Medi 
terranean, which have been carried on for the last 5 years, have been 
a very important deterrent to aggression in that part of the world, 
and have made a great contribution to the maintenance of peace and 
stability in that part of the world. 





DEFENSE AGAINST 





THE SCHNORKEL SUBMARINE 











Senator Smiru of New Jersey. This next question you may not 
want to answer. [am just putting it to see whether you want to. Do 
you feel that now we have adequate defenses against the so-called 
submarine danger, the schnorkels, that the Russians are alleged to 
have in such large quantities? 

Admiral Suerman. I would prefer to make the answer to that 
rather general. 

I believe that our capabilities, our naval capabilities, against sub 
marines relatively are just as good as they ever were. We have made 
very definite improvements in equipment and in the technique of oper 
ating our equipment. On the other hand, there is no doubt that the 
technical equipment available on the submarines has also improved. 
But I believe that we are quite well prepared to cope with that threat. 





PREVENTING TO US 


Again I go back to something that I mentioned before. I think 
this is very important in connection with the problem of defense 
against submarines and defense against aircraft. The very worst 
place to defend a ship against submarines is where the ship is. The 
very worst place to try to defend a city against air attack is where 
the city is. The best place is where the submarines or aircraft are 
built or the bases from which they operate. 

The next best is en route, and then, as I say, at the target is the 
worst place to try to solve the problem. 

That gets right back to the business of not permitting bases closer 
to the United States to be established by an unfriendly power. 





THE ENEMY FROM ESTABLISHING BASES CLOSE 
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Senator Smirn of New Jersey. That would be the argument for this 
deterrent army in Europe, and also a very strong argument for the 
~ avy and Air as both mobile forces and also as a retali: atory force in 
‘ase something began, because with the power of retaliation we could 
a right w here one of these dangers originates. 
| Admiral Suerman. That is quite true, and that 
, plicable to both oceans. 
Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I was going to ask you about the 
Pacific, whether you feel we have the same problem world-wide from 
the standpoint of yourself as Chief of Naval Operations. 
Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir, except that fortunately the Pacifie is 
wider than the Atlantic. 
Senator Smirn of New Jersey. That is all I have. 
The CuarrMan. Senator Hickenlooper / 
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THREAT TO OUR SECURITY 

Senator HickeNnLoorrr. Admiral, let me ask you this. 
lieve that the threat internationally is worse now than it 
ago, when the North Atlantic Pact was adopted, that is, the interna- 
tional threat of an aggressor causing war or committing definite acts 
of aggression on his own hook, rather than through satellite countries 

Admiral SHERMAN. I believe that it is more immediate than it was 
2 or 5 years ago. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Then that leads me to this question. 

I will preface it by saying that I do not ask anyone e ‘Ise to join in 
this opinion unle ss they read the record. I am definite ly of the opinion 
that the North Atlantic Pact and the military assistance program 
were represe nted to this committee and also represented to the Ameri- 
can people as a program which would not require and did not con 
template the sending of large numbers of ground troops to become 
a part of the European army. It was very definitely indicated that we 
would be expected to participate and furnish in the preliminary de- 
fense certain naval units and air units, but not ground forces. Those 
were to be supplied by European countries affected and all we were 
to do was to give them encouragement plus naval and air support and 
assistance, together with some equipment. 

Now the thing I am concerned with at the moment is, when did that 
situation change, if it did change? I am only stating my own con- 
clusions. I may be wrong about them. But according to my view the 
situation has changed now. Now we are being asked to send at least 
the first contingent of armed troops. 

Admiral SHERMAN. Well, with respect to what was represented and 
what took place when the North Atlantic Treaty was ratified, I am 
the worst possible witness. I did not return to the United States 
between January of 1948 and October of 1949. Ever since I have 
been associated with the subject, and certainly back at the time that 
the treaty was under consideration, if asked, I would have said cer- 

tainly in order to make that type of alliance effective it would be 
necessary to contribute forces where they were needed. The history 
of these matters shows that that has always been the case. 

To go back to the Napoleonic wars, I believe the campaign of 
Waterloo was carried on by an army which included a contribution 
from England which was the sea power of that day. 
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case where a group of allies have achieved victory with the most 
powerful partner not participating where the most important fighting 
was. 

Senator Hickentoorer. May I add to my statement, just before 
your answer, that it was made perfectly clear in the North Atlantic 
Pact hearings and in the discussions of the pact, that certainly when 
aggression had been committed and after aggression had occurred, 
then we might have to furnish large numbers of armed forces. But 
prior to actual aggression, no. The record is replete with statements 
beginning with the Secretary of State, and I think I read this morning 
some statements from General Bradley, who was Chief of Staff, and 
others. 

We are now confronted with what seems to me to be a new and 
different policy, that of furnishing substantial numbers of ground 
forces prior to aggression. And I have been trying to find out when 
that policy became advocated as a policy we should pursue. 

Admiral SHerMan. Well, the only thing I can say is that since the 
North Atlantic Treaty was negotiated there has been the explosion 
of atomic weapons by Russia, the extension of communism into China, 
and finally the invasion of Korea. All of those events have certainly 
had an influence on military thinking. 


ADVANTAGE TO INCLUDING GREECE AND TURKEY IN THE NAT 


Senator HickenLoorer. Admiral, speaking from the military stand- 
point as compared to a political standpoint, and without attempting 
to involve you in policy, political or diplomatic policy, in the event 
of any aggression by, let us say, for instance, Russia in Europe, would 
it be substantially to our advantage to have Turkey on our side fighting 
with us and with the North Atlantic Pact nations? 

Admiral Suerman. My military opinion is definitely yes. 

Senator HickeNnLoorer. And the same way with Greece, I take it? 

Admiral SHerman. The same with Greece. 

Senator Hicken Loorrer. Did you attend the Brussels conference, 
Admiral? 

Admiral Suerman. No, sir; I was here during the Brussels con- 
ference. I was the chairman of the meeting of the military commit- 
tee in London which immediately preceded the Brussels conference. 


WHEN WAS THE SENDING OF ADDITIONAL TROOPS TO EUROPE DECIDED 


Senator Hickren Looper. At that time was the question of a partici- 
pation of a certain number of American divisions in the land forces 
of the North Atlantic Pact armies considered ? 

Admiral Suerman. It was not discussed in the meeting at that 
time, which had to do primarily with organizational matters and the 
appointment of a supreme commander; but the recommendations of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, which have been testified to here today, have 
been in the making since long before the meetings of December and 
January. But bear in mind that this is as of now. So far as I know, 
and I believe that I have seen all of the documents concerned, this 
is still an internal American determination of what our contribution 
is to be, carried on concurrently with similar internal determinations 
by our allies. I know of no commitment which is valid outside of 
the United States. 
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Of course, there has been a great deal of conversation. You have 
heard the supreme commander, who now works for all of the coun- 
tries concerned, and he naturally is desirous of having some forces 
with which to carry out his mission. 

Senator Hicken.Loorer. Yes; I understand that. And I do not 
necessarily take the position that we should not send forces to Europe. 
It is a question of authority and policy and the judgment and fore- 
sight that has gone into some of this programing—whether the judg- 
ment in the past was a little short-sighted or whether it was not. If 
it was, how rauch can we gage judgment for the future at the present 
time? I do not necessarily say that it was short-sighted, but there 
seems to be 2, great cloud over a great deal of this. We get answers 
which I think without doubt probably are perfectly truthful. I do 
not question them and I do not even suggest that they are not. But 
we get answers which may, in some instances, be purely technical; that 
there were no commitments in the past. I hope that before we are 
through with this we can see some open covenants openly arrived at, 
at least so far as the information of this committee is concerned. Per- 
haps we have them now; I do not know. 

Thank you, Admiral. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Knowland ? 

Senator Know ann. I have a few questions. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 


PROVISIONS OF THE WHERRY RESOLUTION 


Senator Knowianp. Admiral, the chairman mentioned some time 
ago that this resolution would prevent the stationing of troops in 
Europe. As I pointed out the other day, I do not happen to agree 
with the terms of the Wherry resolution, but I think in fairness, in 
order to keep our thinking straight and the record clear, the resolu- 
tion, as I read it, does no such thing. It says that until Congress 
has passed on the policy ho troops shall be sent to Europe, and I think 
that is quite a different situation. 

Now, you fully recognize, I take it, that under the Constitution 
the power to declare war is vested in the Congress of the United States? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Know.aNnp. The thing that I think we want to explore 
here so that the committee can understand it, is not the question as 
to what will happen in the event of aggression, because I think that 
we are committed under the North Atlantic Treaty to resist aggres- 
sion ag an attack on ene being an attack upon all. The question at 
issue 18 what we do in this twilight zone before aggression takes place. 


ADVANTAGES TO BRINGING GREECE, TURKEY, AND YUGOSLAVIA INTO NATO 
DEFENSE PLANS 


I would like to ask this, Admiral. I believe in the New York Amer- 
ican of yesterday there is an article, an Associated Press article, which 
gives what is purported to be the strength of the western armies and 
the strength of the Communist-bloe armies in Europe. I think for 
the record—and I am not claiming that these are official figures— 
- for the basis of my following question, I would like to first read 
this. 
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It shows Norway with 35,000; Denmark with 10,000; England with 
375,000; the Netherlands with 175,000; Belgium with 85,000; Italy 
with 250,000; France with 500,000; and Portugal with 65,000. And 
then it shows in a box the United States of America 591,700, and 
Canada 62,000. So much for the western armies. 

Then it lists as other anti-Soviet nations, with a total of 1,748,000, 
the following: Spain, 422,000; Yugoslavia, 500,000; Greece, 146,000 ; 
and Turkey, 675 000. 

As a responsible member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who, while 
Chief of Naval Operations sits in on decisions regarding defense of 
this country, do you believe that you can have an effective defense 
of Western Europe unless you bring into the defense the elements 
represented by Spain with 422,000; Y ugoslavia with 500,000; Greece 
with 146,000; and Turkey with 675,000 troops? 

Admiral Sherman, I would like to answer that question by com- 
menting briefly on each country, if I may. 

Turkey has, in my opinion, not only a national determination to 
resist aggression but also an army which, as a purely ground army, 
is quite ‘effective. The Turkish naval force is quite small, but because 
of its positioning has importance beyond that which is derived only 
from its size. 

The Greeks have an army which has been in combat. I have 
watched it in action at the front. As armies go, in smaller nations, it 
is quite a good army and quite a significant factor. Its significance 
has been increased considerably by the change in orientation of the 
Yugoslavs. 

The Yugoslavs in turn also have an army which, while not well 
equipped, is large and was one that we worried about rather con- 
siderably 3 years ago. 

Certainly all three of those countries, since they have a common 
frontier with Communist satellites, are extremely important. Spain 
has an army which has not engaged in external conflict for a great 
many years. But certainly it is part of the potential resources. 

As I recall it, the North Atlantic Treaty made rather a definite ref- 
erence to the possibility of bringing Spain into the alliance, but I 
believe there was a reservation that it could only be done with the 
consent of all of the Allies, which is a political problem. Geograph- 
ically Spain has a position of great importance. 

So my over-all answer to the question would be that I would hope 
that eventually the defense of Western Europe and the free world 
might be strengthened by establishing closer relationships with the 
four countries that you mentioned. 


COMMITTING TROOPS TO EUROPE BEFORE REACHING AN UNDERSTANDING ON 
NEW MEMBERS OF NATO 








Senator Knowranp. That ties in, Admiral, very closely with legis- 
lation which Congress has pending before it; namely, the manpower 
legislation to help us meet both our responsibilities at home and our 
commitments overseas. But we have observed both during World 
War IT and the subsequent period that if we did not get a clear under- 
standing in advance, sometimes we did not get any under standing. I 
call your attention to article 10 of the treaty, which says: 








The parties may, by unanimous agreement, invite any other European state in 
a position to further the principles of this treaty and to contribute to the 
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security of the North Atlantic area to accede to this treaty. Any state so in- 
vited becomes a party to the treaty by depositing instrument of accession with 
the Government of the United States of America. The Government of the United 
States of America will inform each of the parties of the deposit of each such 
instrument of accession. 

Would you not believe, Admiral, that there would be a better 
chance of getting those other nations included in the NATO defense 
plans if that was worked out before we committed too many of our 
ground troops to Europe, rather than afterward ! 

Admiral SHerman. What would concern me is that, as I testified, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended that our ground forces in 
Kurope be strengthened as soon as practicable, and I would expect 
that the political operations involved in what you have just discussed 
would take too much time. 

The report of the Senate committee on the North Atlantic Treaty 
made a comment on Spain: 

The signatory countries did not invite Spain to participate, although it is 
recognized that Spain is strategically important to the defense of the North 
Atlantic area. Whether Spain will be invited to participate at a later date 
will depend upon the unanimous decision of the parties. 

That unanimous decision, I think, would be time-consuming. 

Senator Know.anp. That is just the point, Admiral, that I am 
trying to get at here, Secretary Marshall, when he was here the other 
day, testified to the effect that in his judgment, for this current year 
at least, four additional divisions to the two divisions that we now 
have as occupation troops in Western Germany would be sufficient to 
meet the needs of the hour, provided that the needs did not change 
during the hour. That is substantially his testimony. 

Now, let us just assume for the moment that the situation worsens, 
but war did not break out. 

Suppose it Was granted by the Joint Chiefs together with the Euro- 
pean consultants that instead of needing 100,000 troops from some- 
where we would have to get 500,000 more, just to use an example. 
Suppose Spain should be ‘willing to come in, or Spain and Turkey 
should be willing to come in. And suppose Denmark, which accord- 
ing to the newspaper figures, to round out the argument, has 10,000 
troops, should exercise its veto. When you say they have to agree 
unanimously, that means that any one of the signatories has an ab- 
solute veto. Suppose they veto the bringing of Spain or Turkey or 
Greece, as the case might be, into the North Atlantie Alliance, and 
you as the Joint C hiefs and your conferees in Europe had de i gr on 
that 500,000 troops were absolutely essential. That one veto of 
nation which is only supplying 10,000 troops would almost as. 
matically mean that the only other place you could get troops would 
be from the United States, wouldn’t it, as a practical matter ? 

Admiral Suerman. Well, sir, I would have my doubts that we would 
run into the same type of veto and intransigence in cooperative action 
in NATO that we have had at times in the United Nations. 


LESSON FROM KOREA 


Senator Knownanp. I hope so, too. But because we have run into 
t. some of us are just a little gun-shy and I am trying to deve lop the 
es ition. When, on the 25th day of June, we had the aggression on 
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Korea, and 2 days later 55 of the 60 members of the United Nations 
termed the Communist regime in North Korea as an aggressor, who- 
ever would have expected that 90 days later they would be debating 
whether or not the movement of 500,000 Chinese troops across the 
Yalu River would be aggression? It would have been unbelievable 
had it been suggested by anyone. But We are now on notice that 
those unbelievable things do happen. All I am trying to do is to at 
least make certain that we have explored as fully as we can, that we 
are not caught in a situation in Europe such as we are in in Korea, 
where we are putting up 90 percent of the collective security forces 
being furnished. 

Now, I assume the Joint Chiefs have also given some considerable 
thought to not being caught in that same kind of situation. We have 
a responsibility, however, as a Congress, which we cannot abdicate 
either to you or to the President, and for that reason I think we are 
entitled to explore that phase of the situation. 

Admiral SuHerman. From a military point of view, there is no 
doubt that anyone with the responsibilities which the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff have would advocate any course of action which would im- 
prove our over-all security. I think it is important to note one fact, 
though, in connection with adding to'the member nations of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organizations; that is, that article 5 extends to new 
areas as you take in new countries. Therefore, in the case of each 
proposed accession of a new nation, it is important to examine not 
only the gain in strength by taking in the new country, but also the 
extension of commitments. Cert Linly, other things being equal, it is 
extremely desirable to do anything we can to strengthen our side. 


EXPLORING THE CONTRIBUTIONS THAT SPAIN, YUGOSLAVIA, ETC., CAN MAKE 


Senator Knowranp. I think that is basically correct, but we again 
come back to the situation that we do have troops in Europe. I think 
a great many of us are prepared to support a resolution at this time 
that would permit X number of troops to go to Europe. We are 
trying to explore whether it is feasible to have any kind of limitation, 
percentagewise or actual. That may or may not be feasible. I have 
not yet reached a final determination on it. 

But if we do have a contribution to make, it seems to me that i 
is basically a contribution of supplying the tools with which to 
combat aggressive communisim. The more manpower we have to 
take out of American factories, to put into the Army, the less tools 
we will be able to produce. Therefore, it becomes, I think, a very 
important question whether or not we have explored sufficiently the 
bringing in of the manpower of Spain and Turkey and W estern Ger- 
many and Yugoslavia and Greece into this common collective defense 
situation. That, I think, some of us will want to explore further 
with you in executive session. 

Admiral Suerman. I think that could be done very advantageously. 
Certainly the Joint Chiefs of Staff have been quite attentive to the 
problems that you have just indicated. 

The Carman. Of course, Admiral, we want all the help, all the 
assistance, and all the cooperation we can get, don’t we? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes. But we do not want to take commit- 
ments on which the disadvantages may outweigh the advantages. 
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The Cuarrman. That is right. We do not want anybody that is 
going to be in the way instead of helping. We do not want anybody 
that is going to want troops and money and supply and then do 
nothing themselves. 

Senator Bridges is here. Would you care to ask the admiral any 
questions? Weare about ready to dismiss him. 

Senator Brivces. No questions. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. Before you dismiss the admiral, may I 
ask two questions? Maybe I will have to break each one of them 
down into subsections. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE DARDANELLES TO OUR SECURITY 


As a Navy man and as a military man, do you think that the 
ossession of the Dardanelles by Russia, or control of the Dardanelles 

“ Russia would have an adverse effect on the security of the United 
States, assuming that Russia became an aggressor and we would be 
involved in any aggression of that kind under the North Atlantic 
Pact? 

Admiral SuerMan. In my opinion the security of the Mediterranean 
is very important to the security of the United States the se- 
curity of the Dardanelles and the Turkey Strait is extremely impor- 
tant to the security of the Mediterranean. I believe that the so-called 
Truman doctrine and aid to Greece and Turkey both flowed from 
Russian proposals in the summer of 1946 to establish Russian bases 
in the Dardanelles, and we took a strong stand against it and I think 
we had no other choice. It is an extremely important position 
strategically. 

Senator Hickentoorer. And if Russia as an armed active aggressor 
against any of the North Atlantic Pact powers or other nations gained 
possession and control of the Dardanelles, then I take it it ‘would 
adversely affect the security of the United States, in your opinion ? 

Admiral Suerman. Quite definitely. 


IMPORTANCE OF WESTERN GERMANY TO THE DEFENSE EFFORT 


Senator Hickrn.oorer. Admiral, this is my second question. 
Asking you as a miiltary man, do you believe that a ground defense of 
Europe, the Continent of Europe, against an all-out armed aggression 
from the east by Russia and perhaps her satellites is feasible without 
strong and active participation of an armed Germany on our side; 
that is, at least an armed Western Germany 4 

Admiral, I will say, if there is anything in the national security that 
would prompt you to prefer not to answer that question, that is all 
right. If you care to answer, well and good; if not, I shall like to ask 
it sometime in executive session. 

Admiral Suerman. I would rather pursue it further in executive 
session, but I will be glad to say now that in my opinion the feasibility 
of a sustained—well, ‘put it this way—the prospects of success in hol [- 
ing Western Europe west of Germany without German participation 
will be much less than with German participation. I would not say 
that it was impossible without German participation, but I would say 
that German participation would greatly facilitate such a defense and 
would decrease the requirement for forces from other sources. 
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Senator Hicken Looper. Then I take it, speaking from a military 
standpoint the participation of a reasonably and properly armed Ger- 
many, speaking of Western Germany, at the moment, would be most 
advantageous in the defense of Western Europe against an eastern 
aggressor ? 

Admiral Suerman. I would subscribe to that, yes, in just those 
terms—“most advantageous.” 

Senator HickenLoorer. And speaking from a military standpoint, 
and you may answer this or not, as you see fit, in public session. Do 
you think it desirable that we, along with other Western European 
countries, do what we can to accomplish the arming to the most rea- 
sonable extent possible of West Germany under proper auspices and 
control ? 

I know that involves the question of the peace treaties and I know 
it involves the question of the autonomy of Germany and all those 
things. I am speaking of a general over-all, desirable objective from 
a military standpoint. 

Admiral Suerman. I would like to answer that by two statements. 

First, I think it extremely desirable that West Germany be so well 
armed that it is not subject to being overwhelmed by East Germany, 
having in mind the situation in South Korea as against North Korea. 
Further comment [ think would be better to make i in executive session. 

Senator HickenLoorrer. Thank you, Admiral. That is all. 

The CHamman, Senator Bridges, do you care to ask any questions 
now ? 

Senator Bripees. No, 

The CHatrMAN. Senator Wherry? 

Senator Wuerry. I again want to thank the chairman for his 
hospitality. 


ADVANTAGE OF INCLUDING SPAIN AND OTHERS IN NATO PLANS 


Mr. Admiral, referring to the question Senator Knowland asked 
about Germany, how would you answer that in relation to Spain? 
i mean, Senator Hickenlooper. He asked you about Germany on the 
side of the allied command. The same question he asked you about 
Germany I would like to restate and ask vou what you think about 
Spain. 

Admiral SHerman. Well, from a purely military point of view 

Senator WuHerry. That is right. 

Admiral SHerMan. I believe that it would be advantageous to have 

Spain as a participating member of the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization, because the military advantages would be considerable, and 
the original military commitment taken over and above that already 
existing by reason of our commitments with respect to France and 
Portugal would be very small. 

Senator Wuerry. Do you happen to know the manpower situation 
in Spain, how many men might be made available for soldiers if they 
were armed ? 

Admiral Suerman. I do generally, but I would hesitate to get into 
figures. 

Senator Wuerry. Could you give approximately how many then? 

Admiral Suerman. I believe that Spain has a capability of pro- 
ducing on the order of 25 to 30 European-size divisions. It has a 
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small navy which is rather good. The air force has very little good 
equipment, and very few good fields. 

Senator Wuerry. Mostly foot soldiers / 

Admiral SHERMAN. Yes. 

Senator WHerry. And you could also say the same about Turkey 
and Greece, could you not, strictly speaking from a military point of 
view, that they would be very helpful in the defense of the North 
Atlantic Treaty nations ¢ 

Admiral SHerMan. Very helpful. 

Senator WuHerry. That would all be advantageous. 

Do you know of any reason why those foreign nations should not 
be made members of the North Atlantic communit v? 

Admiral SuHerman. I believe there are problems in connection with 
all four of sufficient delicacy so that I prefer to defer any comment 
to an executive session. I can see harm coming from an open discus- 
sion and not very much good. 

Senator Wuerry. If those questions could be settled, whatever 
they are, political, military, or otherwise, do you feel if they would 
be invited into the North Atlantic community of nations, they would 
be of tremendous assistance? I say, if the questions could be settled, 
whatever they are. 

Admiral Suerman. In certain cases there are other problems so I 
cannot answer to that without reservations which require elaboration 
in executive session. 


DIVISIONS CONTRIBUTED BY OUR PARTNERS 


Senator Wuerry. Outside of those four countries that have this 
surplus manpower, what does that leave in divisions in Western 
Kurope in the North Atlantic Treaty countries that would be available 
for this international army ¢ 

Admiral SHERMAN. I can’t answer that, Senator. I am the poorest 
witness on numbers or divisions. 

Senator WHerry. You do not know anything about the manpower 
situation in the divisions ¢ 

Admiral SHerMan. I know it in general, but I am not the best 
witness. 

Senator Wuerry. Do you believe that we should commit American 
soldiers then to an international army before we know what the allied 
countries, the North Atlantic Treaty countries could produce in this 
collective security and international army we are providing? 

Admiral Suerman. I believe that the recommendation that has 
been made is a sound one. It is predicated on precise information as 
to what can probably be done by the other nations in the short term, 
the next 12 months. With respect to the international army, I would 
iike to make clear that I do not advocate operating any American 
soldiers in a unit which is international below the army commander 
level. 

Senator Wuerry. I thank vou for that statement. It is not quite 
clear to me yet. Do you know anything about the number of divi- 
sions the North Atlantic Treaty countries will furnish which are in 
relation to the four or six divisions that we are supposed to furnish 
under this recommendation ¢ 
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Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. I know within very close limits. 
Senator Wuerry. Do you care to give that / 
Admiral SuerMan. Not in an open session. 


DEFENSIVE ARMY IN EUROPE 


Senator Wuerry. Do you completely subscribe to the theory that it 
is necessary to have a defensive Army in Europe, as a hold-back 
policy, as it was outlined by General Collins this morning ¢ 

Admiral Surrman. Well, I subscribe completely to the strei igthen- 
ing of the military forces now in existence, equipment, training and 
operational, in central Europe. 

Senator Wuerry. Which will be used to fight a delaying action if 
they are attacked ? 

Admiral SHrermMan. Which will be used to fight a delaying action if 
attacked. 

Senator Wuerry. When the delaying action has been concluded, 
then where do we go from there? 

Admiral Suerman. Well, sir, that would depend upon the military 
situation that existed at the time, how much damage had been done 
by air attacks, how much damage had been done by the operations 
which had been conducted, and so forth. I think it would have to be 
the result of a very thoroughly objective appreciation of the situa- 
tion as it then existed. 


MANPOWER NEEDED FOR A DEFENSIVE ARMY 


Senator Wuerry. In this delaying tactic, in this holdback opposi- 
tion, do you contemplate replacements will be made of the expendables 
that would be lost? 

Admiral Surerman. I do not understand the term “expendable.” 

Senator Wuerry. Replacements, then. Will they be made as we 
Jose our manpower in this delaying action army which is supposed to 
hold the invaders back? You certainly will lose men. Will there be 
replacements made? 

Admiral Suerman. I would certainly—this is an army matter— 
from my association with such problems expect that if casualties oc- 
curred within American formations, replacements would be sent. 

Senator Wuerry. So that in the final analysis, there is going to be 
great difficulty, is there not, to do anything except continue to supply 
men to the so-called defense army, and ‘also additional men to an 
offensive army. Is not that the conclusion you would have to draw? 

Admiral SHerman. No, I do not think that the situation would be 
that simple. I have seen the Japanese surrender as a result of being 
isolated, and of having it shown to them quite plainly what they 
could expect from there on. Something of that sort might develop. 

Senator Wuerry. What do you think was the big reason why the 
Japanese surrendered ? 

Admiral SHerman. Well, to use an informal expression, they 
thought the jig was up. 

Senator Wuerry. The atomic bomb was the climax, was it not ? 

Admiral Smerman. A climax. There were a number of serious 
misfortunes that had befallen them, and that was a climax. 
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Senator WuHerry. Could we not use that same sort of decisive factor 
with Russia, prior to the time we do commit ourselves to a land force 4 

Admiral SHerMan.I would rather not discuss detailed concepts of 
how to carry on a campaign against a particular country in open 
session, but I would like to make this comment. 

Senator Wuerry. I would not want to ask anything that should 
not be asked. 

Admiral Sterman. I would like to make this general comment, 
that in the event of a general war, I would expect that we would use 
all the capabilities and all the forces that we had, and that we would 
hope to bring the war to a conclusion without having to overrun and 
occupy all of the hostile territory. I may be unduly optimistic, but 
I believe it is posible to accomplish that. The thought of fighting 
until every last acre has been occupied is a fairly modern invention 
and not a particularly good one. 


THE MILITARY AND PRODUCTIVE POWER OF THE UNITED STATES AS THE 
MAJOR DETERRENT 


Senator Wuerry. May I ask this additional question on that line: 
What do you think was the greatest deterrent to war today in the face 
of Russia by the Western European countries; that is, invasion by 
Russia of the western European countries? What is the greatest 
single factor? What is the deterrent ? 

Admiral Suerman. I think the deterrent is the military and pro- 
docutive power of the United States. I cannot isolate that very much 
further. 

Senator Wuerry. That is in airplanes and ammunition and ma- 
tériel and manpower and all that goes with it ? 

Admiral SuHerman. Supplies. Our ability to produce equipment, 
to produce forces, and the tradition that we have also established of 
sustained military efforts until the job has been completed. 

Senator Wuerry. Would you include Ground Forces also in that? 
We are very short of them here today. 

Admiral Suerman. They are an essential part of our military 
power. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF OUR NATO ALLIES 


Senator Wuerry. I would like to ask one more question. Do you 
think the European countries will furnish any more men percentage- 
wise to this war than they did in the last ? 

Admiral Suerman. That is, I would not say the whole purpose, 
but an as gE purpose of the concept of the defense of Western 


Europe. It is to prevent the overrunning of the countries which 
were overrun before we entered the last war, and as a result of which, 
when we started our campaign, beginning with the landings in Sicily 
and then those in Normandy, we were fighting with the troops that 
could be brought from outside Europe. "Therefore, we did not have 
any very significant effort by the continental countries. 

Senator Wuerry. Do you think you can prevent an overrunning 
this time with the number of divisions that you contemplate during 


the next 2 years, or invasion by the Russian hordes, if they decided 
to move in? 
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Admiral SHerman. I am quite confident that not just the ground 
troops, not just the air, but the combination of all of the forces that. 
we can bring to bear, we can do something mighty effective to prevent 
the overrunning of Germany. Certainly the prospects are good 
enough, and the advantages are great enough of doing it, so we should 
try it. 

Senator Wuerry. Do you have any idea at all how many divisions 
it might take in the event we fought this defensive war and then went 
out on the offensive to defeat Russia on the ground ? 

Admiral SuermMan. I would hesitate to hazard an estimate. It 
would depend on how many divisions our enemy could concentrate 
in the area concerned. Bear in mind that when you read about 175 
to 200 divisions of Russian troops, that the ones that are in Siberia, 
the ones that are in the Ukraine, the ones in the Caucasus, are not in 
Western Germany and cannot be. 

Senator Wuerry. Hitler put in 250 divisions when he attempted 
to invade Russia. 

Admiral SuermMan. I do not recall the figures. 

Senator Wuerry. If I remember the figures correctly, that was it. 

One more question, and then I am through. You stated that you 
subscribed to the provisions of the North Atlantic Treaty, I believe. 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir. 


IMPLEMENTING ARTICLE 3 OF THE NAT 


Senator Wuerry. You are speaking now about article 3, implement- 
ing the North Atlantic Treaty prior to an attack. That is the way 
the resolution was introduced. The resolution provides that it is the 
sense of the Senate that no Armed Forces of the United States should 
be assigned for the purposes of the North Atlantic Treaty pending 
the adoption of the policy with respect thereto by the Congress. 

Now, article 3 provides that we are permitted to determine the 
character of the aid. Do you agree with General Eisenhower that 
the American people should be behind this thing completely, or as 
nearly completely as possible, if we start to commit these divisions / 

Admiral Suerman. Well, I think that it is very important that 
the people 1 in the countries allied with us feel that the people in our 
country are all together on this thing, and without regard to the exact 
language of the resolution before the Senate it seems to me that what 
is of great importance is not to create in the minds of our allies any 
doubt as to where the American people stand on going ahead with 
the implementation of the treaty. 


CONGRESS’ POWER TO DETERMINE IMPLEMENTATION OF ARTICLE 3 


Senator Wuerry. Do you agree with the provisions of the treaty 
that so far as article 3 is concerned, Congress should help determine 
that policy with the President ? 

Admiral Surerman. I did not know that was in the article, sir. 

Senator Wuerry. It isin the resolution. But I say, in keeping with 
that article 38, do you believe that the Congress, the full-fledged 
partner, should determine the character of the mutual aid whic h is 

called for in article 5 of the treaty, in order to get the people behind 
the committing of soldiers to Europe ? 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
is there? 

Senator Wuerry. Mr. Chairman, because of the statement made by 
the chairman at the beginning of your testimony, that this resolution 
tied the hands of the President, I am de eply appreciative of the state- 
ment made by the Senator from California. Now, the article is simply 
this: 

Arr. 3. In order more effectively to achieve the objectives of this treaty, the 
parties separately and jointly by means of continuous and effective self-help 
and mutual aid, will maintain and develop their individual and collective 
capacities to resist armed attack. 


There is nothing in article 3 about the Congress, 


Now, in the debate, when that article was brought up for ratifica- 
tion we were told by the distinguished Senator from Texas, and by the 
distinguished Senator from Mic higan, that the Congress would deter- 
mine the character of the mutual aid. At that ve ry time it was de- 
bated whether or not it would be arms or whether the aid would extend 
to manpower, and Secretary Acheson unequivocally said that 

The Cuamman. The Senator is not asking a question; he is making 
a speech. 

Senator Wuerry. No, Mr. Chairman. I am explaining the article 
to the admiral, because I would like to have him answer whether ot 
not he feels in determining the character of the aid as set forth in 
article 3 that the Congress : should be a full-fledged partner with the 
President in making that policy. 

Admiral SuHerman. My answer to that would have to be a military 
one, and that is that to the degree that the resolution as it now stands 
would hamper the power of the constitutional Commander in Chief 
to move troops promptly to the places where needed, then it would be 
undesirable. 
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Senator Wuerry. What about article 3? 

Admiral Suerman. The question of military action in the deploy- 
ment of troops and military force to me is extremely important. 

Senator Wuerry. What about article 3? 

Admiral SHerman. Well, article 3 you have read. I would like to 
refer to some material in the report of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, just below the statement of article 3. It says: 

The committee also wishes to emphasize that under this principle each partici- 
pant must do its utmost to help itself and its share to help the others. There 
are no free rides. <A definite obligation is undertaken by each party to contribute 
individually and collectively to the defense of the North Atiantic area 
and to my mind any action which bynes inhibit the Commander in 
Chief from moving troops, ships, or aircraft, would impair our free- 
dom of military action, and so as: the purely military point of view 
it is undesirable. 

Senator Wuerry. Mr. Chairman, if I might just have 2 minutes to 
insert at the conclusion of Admiral Sherman’s remarks an excerpt 
from the testimony given by the Honorable Dean Acheson, Secretar 'y 
of State, before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, on April 27, 
1949. The testimony related to article 3 of the North Atlantic Pact 
and this country’s obligations under article 3. I quote: 


* * * Article 38 does not bind the United States to the proposed military 
assistance program, nor indeed to any program. It does bind the United States 
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to the principle of self-help and mutual aid. Within this principle each party to 
the pact must exercise its own honest judgment as to what it can and should do 
to develop and maintain its own capacity to resist and to help others. The 
judgment of the executive branch of this Government is that the United States 
can and should provide military assistance to assist the other countries in the 
pact to maintain their collective security. The pact does not bind the Congress 
to reach that same conclusion, for it does not dictate the conclusion of honest 
judgment. It does preclude repudiation of the principle or of the obligation of 
making that honest judgment. Thus, if you ratify the pact, it cannot be said 
that there is no obligation to help. There is an obligation to help, but the extent, 
the manner, arid the timing is up to the honest judgment of the parties. * * * 


That is all. 
NEED FOR FREEDOM OF ACTION FOR PRESIDENT 


The Cuarman. I believe that completes the list. Admiral, you 
just expressed a few moments ago the undesirability of doing any- 
thing that would hamper action of the Commander in Chief to order 
troops or Navy or Air anywhere that the necessity of the occasion 
migth require. That is a sound military maxim, is it not? 

Admiral SHerman. To me it is of considerable military importance. 

The CuarrMan. In other words, if you need some troops at a cer- 
tain place, you should not have to wait until you cable over here and 
get a resolution in Congnees to let the President send over a group to do 
that job. Is that right? 

Admiral SHERMAN. I agree; yes, sir. 

Senator KNowxanp. Mr. Chairman, right at that point 

The CuamMman. Just a minute. I would like to ask a few questions. 
Isut go ahead, go on. 

Senator Kow.anp. I think this is very important at that point. 

So far as the North Atlantic Treaty countries are concerned, the 
Congress by affirmative action of an overwhelming vote of the Senate 
under our constitutional process has cetermined that an attack upon 
one is an attack upon all. We have occupation troops in Germany. 
Obviously if the Soviet’ Union commits an act of aggression we are 
involved in war, and I do not think anybody disputes ‘that fact. 

Let us take a hypothetical case of a country which is not a member 
of the North Atlantic Pact. We do not have occupation troops sta- 
tioned there, and an attack is made. If the President directs Ameri- 

‘an troops, air, naval, or ground, to thut country after that attack has 
taken place, this Nation is s then forthwith being put into a war without 
a treaty obliagtion or without a declaration of war by the Congress, 
or a recognition of a state of war by the Congress. If you go to ) that 
extent, you have taken the war-making power from the Congress and 
given it exclusively into the hands of the President. 

Is that what you mean to imply here? 

Admiral Suerman. No. I am talking to the problem that is in the 
North Atlantic Treaty, and I am not taking any position with respect 
to action which might be taken by the Congress, expressions of policy 
or anything of that sort. The statement I made was that I would 
hope that no action would be taken which would be in such form that 
it would prevent speedy action under article 3, to be specific, if that 
action is required; otherwise, we might find ‘ourselves waiting for 
important damage to be done before we could do anything about it. 

Senator Wuerry. Could I indulge in this statement, Mr. Chairman ‘ 
Just 2 minutes on this point? 
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OBLIGATIONS UNDER ARTICLE 3 OF THE NAT 


Senator Wuerry. In the Congressional Record of July 21, 1949, 
page 9894, Senator Connally speaks on the very question raised by 
the Senator from California. I quote: 

* * * But it is said that under article 3 we are obliged to furnish arms, 
Mr. President, we are not specifically obligated to furnish anything. There is 
nothing in the treaty that says we shall give them tanks or bombs or arms. * * * 

In other words, after the treaty has been ratified, if the other nations request 
arms and point out their reasons and their situation and their inability to pro- 
vide themselves with arms, then it would be for the people of the United States 
through the Congress, to determine whether it was desirable or suitable under 
article 3, to give or to furnish them arms. 

Senators feel sensitive about the matter of providing arms. Will not the 
Congress have to be the one to decide whether to provide them? Will not 
Senators who now are in the Senate Chamber be here then? Are Senators 
afraid to trust future Congresses? Do they wish to tie the hands of future 
Congresses and make a pronouncement that would embarrass a future Congress 
if it were to consider the matter of giving or withholding arms? I believe the 
Congress can be trusted. The Congress is being trusted now in connection 
with this treaty. Cannot we trust future Congresses in regard to the granting 
of arms? 

The obligations are plainly set forth in the treaty and to the Congress itselt 
must be remitted the matter of whatever we furnish under article 3 or under 
other articles of treaty. I am willing to trust the Congress. Congress is where 
the Constitution puts the responsibility and that is where we shall put it. 

That is the end of the quotes from the distinguished Senator from 
Texas in the Congressional Record of that date on article 3. That is 
why I asked you “if you do not feel, inasmuch as you had certainly 
read the report, that the Congress, with the President, should be fuli- 
fledged partners in determining the character of aid that is now be- 
fore us in this recommendation ? 

The CuatrMan. The Senator from Texas does not withdraw any- 
ae he said there. He said that there was nothing by name in the 

aty that we were to furnish so many arms or so much money. Of 
course, the Congress has got to furnish them. The Congress has to 
appropriate : after we make all these treaties. A lot of Senators like 
the Senator from Nebraska can vote “No” and not appropriate a dime 
if they do not want to, as they say. So in this case this is not a ques- 
tion of appropriations. This is a question of the constitutional right 
of the President of the United States to be Commander in Chief of 
the Army and the Navy. That is in the Constitution, and not in 
some resolution like this one. 

Senator Loner. Will the Senator yield for a question ? 


IMPORTANCE OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION 


I am going to ask the admiral another one. Everybody else has. 
Do you ‘not ‘think that we will do much better if we try to decide 
what is the wise thing to do, instead of spending all this time in logic 
chopping as to who has the right to do this and who has the right to 
do that’ Don’t you think it is more profitable to try to figure out 
what the wise thing or the wise course is to follow and never mind all 
the legalism ? 

Admiral Suerman. I made my basic statement in an attempt to 
set forth what I think is the wise thing to do. The question of con- 
stitutional prerogatives is one on which I am not very well prepared 
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to set forth opinions, other than the hope that I have expressed sev- 
eral times that whatever the final action of the Senate is, that it is 
not one which would impair quick action where speed is required. 

Senator Loper. Thank you. I think that is a very wise answer. 

The Cuairman. I want to say to the committee that the Senate is 
voting on an amendment to the insurance bill so-called. I just wanted 
to know whether you wanted to adjourn at this time and go to that 
vote. They are still trying to get a quorum. 


ADVICE OF THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF TO THE PRESIDENT 


Admiral, I judge from your testimony that you would expect the 
President of the United States as Commander in Chief would confer 
with the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of Defense before 
he sends any additional troops over the six divisions. Would you, 
or would you not / 

Admiral SHerman. I think the law prescribes that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff are the principal military advisers to the President. I know 
specifically that there is a law that the Chief of Naval Operations is 
his principal naval adviser on the conduct of war. 

The CHatrman. I am talking about before we get into a war, if 
they wanted some more divisions in Europe, and the President was 
contemplating sending them, would he not consult the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the Secretary of Defense before sending the additional 
troops ¢ 

Admiral SHerMan. I feel confident that he would, sir. 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY DOES NOT PROHIBIT SENDING TROOPS 


The CHarrmMan. Senator Hickenlooper asked a question some time 
ago in which he said that under the arrangements now we are to 
furnish ground forces whereas originally no such things were con 
templated. Is there anything in the North Atlantic Treaty that 
negatives sending troops under article 3 ¢ 

In order more effectively to achieve the objectives of this treaty the parties 
separately and jointly by means of continuous and effective self-help and mutual 
aid, will maintain and develop their individual and collective capacity to resist 
armed attack. 

Admiral Suerman. Until the last 72 hours, I was not aware of any 
understanding or any discussion or any question with respect to this 
point. At the time that the treaty was ratified I read the treaty with 
out benefit of anything except the newspapers and largely the Euro 
pean newspapers’ interpretations of it, and I think it is fair to state 
that the general understanding in Europe, certainly was that this 
treaty meant that the countries concerned were going to help defend 
each other, and to me that meant that the defense would more or less 
be ready and in place, or some part of it. 

The CHarrman. It would be with real men and with real goods, 
rather than toy soldiers, is that right ? 

Admiral Suerman. Well, it would be with existing forces deployed 
in the best possible manner. 

The Cyaan. Yes. 

Admiral, one other question, and then I am through. Is it not 
true that with regard to urging the other nations to do their part, 
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will not General Eisenhower as the Commander in Chief of the whole 
group be of great assistance and influence in that regard ¢ 


THE ROLE OF GENERAL EISENHOWER 


If he tells a nation, “You are not furnishing your share; you must 
furnish some more,’ wouldn't that have more w eight with ‘them than 
almost anything that would possibly be done? 

Admiral Surman. Yes, sir, with one exception, and that is that 
when General Eisenhower attempts to induce all of the participants, 
all the participating countries to make their contribution, I think it is 
very important that the United States picture be clean; in other words, 
that he should not be, as a United States officer, with his tremendous 
responsibility, in the position of urging the French and the Italians 
and the Belgians and the Netherlanders, with their limited resources, 
to produce divisions unless he has had some produced by his own 
country. I think that in the months eee ae ahead it is very 
important that General Eisenhower be given the best possible support, 
and I happen to believe that among the effective means of supporting 
him and facilitating his accomplishment of an extremely difficult 
task is for the United States to be among the first to allocate to him 
some forces because unless we do, certainly we cannot expect the others 
to come forward very promptly. We are in the position of leader- 
ship in this matter, and unless we lead I am afraid the enterprise may 
not be successful. 

The Cuamman. That is a very valuable statement, Admiral. I 
think it is the climax of your testimony. 

Senator Stennis, do you want to ask any questions? 

Senator Stennis. No, sir. 

The Cuairman. Thank you, Admiral. That caps the testimony. 
We can’t very well go around saying, “Here, give me some troops,’ 
when they can say, “What is the matter with your country? You 
have not furnished any troops.” 

General Vandenberg, you can proceed in your own way. You have 
heard all of this testimony. You know what the issues are. You 
know what the resolution provides. So you address yourself to it. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. HOYT S. VANDENBERG, CHIEF OF STAFF, 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


General VanpennerG. Mr. Chairman, I have no prepared statement. 
I believe that the statements of the Secretary of Defense and General 
Bradley and my colleagues have covered all of the pertinent points. 
Lam in general agreement with what they have said. 

I will be very happy to try and answer any questions. 

The Cuarrman. Very well. 

General Vandenberg, you are Chief of Staff of the Air Force, is 
that right? 

General VaNnpenperc. Yes, sir; the United States Air Force. 


ARMY, NAVY, AND AIR FORCE ALL NEEDED FOR DEFENSE 
The Cuamman. How do you regard this resolution, which says, 
if it is passed, that we mustn’t send any ground troops to Europe until 
Congress works out a program. Do you believe, under the existing 
80178—51——15 
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threatening world conditions that the Air Corps and the Navy alone, 
without any ground troops or ground forces, could make a successful 
resistance to Russian or totalitarian invasion of Western Europe ? 

General Vanpensera. I do not. 

The Cuatrman. They will be wanting to know this: Tell us how the 
three arms cooperate in a big action, we will say, or in a big campaign. 

General Vanpenerc. Sen: itor, my idea is roughly as follows: If 
we do have a strong strategic air arm, we would be able to knock out 
the industrial potential of an enemy country. The effect of that would 

tuke some time. In other words, down on the front lines, where there 

have been stockpiles of ammunition, food, gasoline, tr ansportation, 
in the short distance that we are viewing in Western Europe I am 
of the opinion that without a . delaying force it would be possible to 
move to the coast in spite of the fact that we did or were able to knock 
out an industrial potential. 

The greatest effect, in my opinion, from that strategic effort would 
be if we had a force in place that was adequate to insure that they 
used up their stockpile of equipment and held them so that Western 
Europe could be saved from being overrun. 

It is my personal opinion, Mr. Chairman, that if Western Europe 
is overrun it would be very unfortunate for us. And for that reason 
I believe in a defensive force on the ground to prevent that, in coopera- 
tion with the efforts that could be made by both naval forces and the 
air forces. 

The Cuarman. Did you read the speech of Mr. Hoover, in which 
he said that what we should do would be to increase our naval forces 
and our air forces, and send no ground troops to Europe whatever, 
but build up these forees so as to make an impregnable wall in 
Europe ? 

General Vanpenvere. I did not read the testimony, sir. I read the 
hewspaper accounts of it. 

T he ZLAIRMAN. I mean, you read the reports of it? 

General Vanpenrenc. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Do you think that is sound philosophy or sound 
fact or sound imagination ? 

General Vanpenpera. I am in favor of it, sir, in that part of it 
which says to increase the Air Force. 

The Cuamman. You would get a unanimous vote of the officers in 
the Air Corps for that. 

But tactically, would that be a sound position ? 

General VanpeneerG. Mr. Chairman, I have stated what I believe 
is the sound position, that it is a combination of all three, in which 
the land defensive forces play a very imports int part. I don’t believe 
there is anything that I could add to that statement. 

The CHarrmMan. Very well. 

Senator Wiley? 

Senator Wirey. I haven’t any questions. 

The Cuainman. Senator Green ¢ 


NO LIMITATION ON TROOPS 


Senator Green. General, the effort to limit any one of these three 
forces, either by an arbitrary figure or by relation to outside forces 
is a mistake, is it not, since they are all interrelated? The limitation 
on one means in the last analysis the limitation on all, does it not? 
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General Vanpenpera. I would like to answer that this way, Sena- 
tor. I believe that the allocation of forces and strengths should be 
made by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and that should be maintained; 
they should allocate forces and control of total strengths through the 
Appropriations Committee and the Armed Forces Committees that 
they appear before—that is way we should decide on forces. 

Senator Green. But the Joint Chiefs of Staff would from time to 
time at least fix some sort of relation between the forces, the land 
forces and sea forces and air forces, would they not? 

General Vanpennerc. That is what I intended to say; yes. 

Senator Green. Therefore you would also, yourself, be opposed to 
any limitation such as is proposed in this bill ? 

General Vanpenperc. I would, sir. 

Senator Green. That is all. 

The CHairman. Senator Smith ? 


GROUND TROOPS NEEDED TO PROTECT AIR BASES 


Senator Smrrn of New Jersey. General, I take it that the program 
of our air strategy world-wide has been worked out in case of eventu- 
alities. I am just assuming that as the basis of my question. Now, 
the immediate thing before us is this question of having ground troops 
in Europe. Iw ant to ask you specifically whether in connection with 
such bases as you have to have for your air movements you would 
need protection from ground troops in Europe? 

General Vanprenperea. I believe as Dicaiea! Sherman stated, and i 
feel similarly. I would hate to put in installations that were open 
to enemy attack on the ground. 

Senator Situ of New Jersey. That is what I am not clear about. 
I understood Admiral Sherman, when he was speaking of the Navy. 
I wondered from the standpoint of the Air Force if you had to have 
ground forces to protect our air bases in areas where these ground 
forces we are discussing now would have to be used. In other ‘words, 
is this program for ground troops to Europe helpful to the Air Force 
to any extent in any particular operation we have ‘ 

General VaNpENBERG. Senator, it is difficult to answer that ques- 
tion without going into the whole global concept of the employment 
of an air force. 

Senator Smirxn of New Jersey. I would not want to ask you to do 
that. 

General VANDENBERG. I can state that it is, from the Air Force point 
of view, important that Western Europe, as one facet of that, be 
adequately protected by land troops. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I think that is all I want to ask. 

The Carman. Your installations and your bases would require 
some character of troops to protect them and defend them, wouldn't 
they ? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman. That would either take your air troops or take 
ground forces, is that right ? 

General VanpensperG. That is right. It depends, too, upon the 
threat. 

The CHarrman. How? 
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. General VANpENBerG. It depends upon the global relation and the 
threat. 


The Cuarrman. Yes. One place would require greater protection 
than another. But you would require troops, one kind or the other, 
and if you took your Air Force troops that would lessen the availa- 
bilities elsewhere. 


General VaNpDENBERG. Asa general statement that is correct. 
The CHarrMan,. That is the kind of statement I was making. 
Senator Knowland? 


RECOMMENDATION OF FINLETTER COMMISSION FOR 70 GROUP AIR FORCE 


Senator Knownanp. General, one of the problems the Congress has 
constantly had is to be able to get sufficient information upon which 
it could base sound decisions. Now, I want to read you from the Fin- 
letter Commission Report, made on January 1, 1948. That was 2 
years after the pressures on Greece and Turkey, and it was just prior 
to the Berlin blockade, as I recollect the scheme of the situation. 

The Finletter Commission said, on page 24: 


Our present Air Force is divided into 55 groups. Each group is trained for 
specific missions, such as strategic bombing, technical reconnaissance, fighter 
escort, interception and troop carrier and transport. From evidence received 
from the Secretary of the Air Force, its Chief of Staff and many of its ranking 
generals, as well as informed authorities outside of the Military Establishment, 
we conclude that the 55-group force, if engaged in action in this present phase 
(1) could not carry out the missiois assigned to it because it is lacking in the 
essential air units for effective combat action. 

It would be even less capable of carrying out the missions which would face 
it in phase (2) conditions. 

Even more alarming is the statement made by the Air Force that the funds 
presently available will not permit the maintenance of the present inadequate 
Air Force, and that if its appropriations are not increased the establishment 
must be cut back to approximately 40 groups, with reductions starting in July 
1948. 


I think around June or July of 1948 was when we were in the Berlin 
blockade situation. 

None of this must be permitted. There is a minimum force in being below 
which we must not go if we are to protect our country and its vital interests. 
We have concluded that the minimum force necessary at the present time is an 
Air Force composed of 12,400 modern planes, organized into 70 combat groups 
and 22 special squadrons, supplemented by 27 National Guard groups and 34 
groups of Air Reserve. All of these forces, with the exception of the Air Reserve, 
must be equipped, trained, and ready for immediate action in the event of war. 

We should build this force as rapidly as possible, and once it is achieved, never 
permit it to drop below this level. Nor should we permit it to become impotent 
and ineffective because of failure to keep it modernized with the very best planes 
and equipment available. 

I happen to have been one of the Members of the Senate who read 

. . . ry 

the report and thought it was sound, and tried to support it. When 
we came along to March of 1950, before the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the Senate of the United States, the National Defense Es- 
tablishment, despite the Finletter Commission report, was supporting 
a program of 48 groups in the Air Force. The Senator from Califor- 
nia, the Senator from Wyoming, the Senator from Alabama, and a 
number of others were attempting to get information out of the then 
Secretary of the Air Force and the Air Force organization that would 
support the program of the Finletter Commission, and we were not 
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successful in doing it even though the Congress finally in con- 
ference appropriated funds for 55 groups. This was in 1950. The 
President of the United States, despite the Greek-Turkish pro- 

am and the Berlin blockade, had frozen the Air Force at 48 groups. 

But the thing that recalled it to my attention was this very able 
article of yours in the Saturday Evening Post which I had read yes- 
terday on the plane coming home from “Kansas City, Mo., which on 
page 102 reads as follows: 

Two and a half years ago I testified in open congressional hearings that the 
United States needed a 70-group Air Force for the minimum calculated risk 
it could afford to take. On June 25, 1950, the Air Force had 48 groups. 

The only application of that at this time, outside of fitting into the 
defense picture, is that the Congress had so much difficulty in getting 
the information upon which it could operate, and after the appro- 
yriation for 55 of the 70 groups the funds were frozen by the 
President. 

I want to make certain that we are getting the complete information 
in.regard to this situation which is now confronting us. 


ADEQUACY OF SIX DIVISIONS 


I would like to ask, General, whether you believe that the situation 
with which the world is now confronted is such that you will have 
a sufficient force in being on the ground in Europe to withstand a 
potential Soviet aggression sufficiently long for the full strategic 
power of the Air Force to be made use of? Do you feel that these 
four additional divisions are merely the first bite in a very much 
larger program that will be necessary from a practical point of view ? 

General Vanpenberc. Let’s separate that a little, Senator. In the 
first place, by no stretch of the imagination are the four groups, with 
what is available in Europe today 

Senator Knowrianp. The four divisions? 

General Vanpenrerc. The four divisions, adequate to do the job 
we are seeking to do. It is a start. The contributions of Western 
Europe toward this unified defense are going to be watched. That 
has been testified to, I am sure, before this committee by General 
Eisenhower and I think by Secretary Marshall. The four divisions 
are in no sense a commitment. The four divisions were arrived at 
by decision of the Joint Chiefs of Staff as to what they believed was 
the proper thing to do at the moment. 

Now, the greater problem of at what date, or whether or not the 
number of divisions that we confidently expect today will be made 
available from Western European sources, I can’t answer. We believe 
that they willbe. That is our best opinion. 





WISDOM OF LIMITATION ON TROOPS TO EUROPE 


Senator KnNownanp. But, General, it hasn’t been an unusual thing 
for the Congress to set some ee of limitation, even in our own 
Military Establishment. For instance, Congress passed legislation 
authorizing up to 70 groups. We ‘didn t get to the 70 groups at that 
time. We had 48 groups, although the money was paren for 53, 
but there was an authorization for 70. Time after time we have 
provided certain topside authorizations for our Naval Establishment, 
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We have put into the law certain maximum authorizations for the 
total number of personnel, manpower, in all of our armed services 
combined, and then made some allocations as between the services. 
Now, when the Congress sets that over-all policy, it then doesn’t 
attempt, nor do I assume anyone would propose that they would 
attempt now, to say that of that amount which we set, only a division 
will go here to France or a division will go here to Western Germany. 
That obviously is not within the province of Congress. That is a 
matter which the military officials themselves will have to determine. 

The only thing that some of us have tried to explore is in keeping 
with the limitations Congress has put upon our own Armed Forces; 
if there is not some formula or some basis so that we will not give 
a complete blank check for an unlimited number of men for an un- 
limited period of time. And do you believe, as a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, that it is not possible to work out some type of formula 
that would give the Congress and the country reasonable assurances 
along those Tines ? 

General Vanpenserc. Well, Senator, that is my understanding of 
what is going on all the while. We appear before the Appropriations 
Committee and the Military Affairs Committee with our ceiling fig- 
ures, and as you have just said, it would be unwise, and I agree it 
would, to decide in what quantity it would be used in various places. 
I think it would be unwise now. But the top ceilings of all three 
departments, after the recommendations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
do go to Congress. 

Senator Know .anp. I might just say, General, because General 
Bradley is not on the stand at this time, I hope you will convey this to 
him. It may be that if some of us could get some answers to some 
questions we propounded some time ago, and I refer to a letter that I 
wrote to General Eisenhower on February 2, which I understand he 
has transmitted to the Defense Establishment, perhaps if we can get 
some of those answers in executive session as part of our executive 
record we may then become convinced that no limitation is wise. 

I am entirely open minded on it. But until we get the facts upon 
which we can make those judgments I think there will be still a 
considerable sentiment for having some kind of a formula worked out. 

I hope in your capacity as one of the members of the Joint Chiefs 
you can get that information to us. 

General Vanpenserc. I will be very happy to transmit that to the 
Defense Department. 

Senator Knowtanp. That is all. 

The Cuamman. Senator Lodge? 


DEFENSE OF AIR BASES USUALLY DEPENDS ON GROUND TROOPS 


Senator Loner. General, there is one more loose end I would like to 
nail down which occurred in connection with the questions by Senator 
Connally and Senator Smith. Is it not true that the defense of Air 
Force installations on the ground is entrusted to elements of the United 
States Army? 

General VAnpENBERG. No, Senator; not in every place. 

Senator Loner. Antiaircraft artillery is under the Air Force? 

General VANpENBERG. No. 
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Senator Loner. Infantry and Artillery divisions surrounding an 
Air Force are still under the Army, are the ‘y not? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lover. I heard Senator Connally use the words “air troops.” 
What sort of air troops are there ? 

General VANDENBERG. Well, on certain occasions and in certain lo- 

cations where the threat of ground action is not imminent, but per- 

haps we have a threat of sabotage from local personnel, there are 
people who are trained within the Air Force in a dual role, one of 
which is to man the gasoline trucks and servicing units and their 
other task is local airbase defense; then there are air police units, 
which are also given the role of airbase defense. 

I might draw an illustration in some of the airfields in Korea, where 
obviously Army troops are not available. We need them all. And 
where there is guerrilla action we have air troops that defend our 
airdromes. As I said to Senator Connally, that is the exception, not 
the rule and, generally speaking, it is ground forces that do protect 
our airdromes. 

Senator Loper. Thank you. That is what I thought 











GROUND, SEA, AND AIR POWER NECESSARY FOR DEFENSE 






I would like to read you an excerpt and then ask you to comment 
on it, an excerpt from an recent magazine article: 

Air superiority alone cannot win the war. One school of thought has oversold 
air power to the public as an easy substitute for the harsh realities of war. Total 
victory in modern war is the product of ground, sea, and air power. 

That is an extract from a most interesting article entitled, “The 
Truth About Our Air Power,” which appeared in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, February 17, by your distinguished self. 

T ask you, does that still represent your viewpoint ? 

General Vanpenserc. Yes, sir; although I would like to say this. 
In any article that anyone can read, no matter how carefully it is 
gone over, certain excerpts can be taken out which do not apply to the 
context asa whole. In general that, I would judge, would stand alone. 

Senator Loner. Thank you very much. 

Now there is another quotation I would like to read: 

Winning the war, for example, would avail us little if the United States and 
the nations subscribing to the North Atlantic Pact were not rearmed for a deter- 
mined stand in Europe. ‘Che proposition is as obvious as it is simple. The Soviet 
Union, which has vast supply dumps scattered throughout its zone in Germany, 
could wind up with a greater war potential than strategic bombing can knock 
out in the heartland of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics if they were not 
prevented from seizing the industries of the Western European countries. 
Ground forces must be strong enough to stop the enemy from capturing those 
sources of production. 

That is from the same article, and I ask you, does that still represent 
your thought ? 

General Vanpenserc. Yes, sir; with the same proviso as I made on 
the initial one. 

Senator Lopcr. The proviso made on the first one was that although 
it was an excerpt, it could stand by itself. 

General VANDENBERG. Generally. And generally this can. If you 
have any particular question about it, Senator, I believe I can clarify it. 
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Senator Loner. The thing that interests me, of course, is this state- 
ment here: 

The proposition is as obvious as it is simple: the Soviet Union, which has vast 
supply dumps scattered throughout its zone in Germany, could wind up with a 
greater war potential than strategic bombing can knock out in the heartland of 
the U. S. S. R. if they were not prevented from seizing the industries of Western 
European countries. Ground forces must be strong enough to stop the enemy 
from capturing those sources of production. 

That looks to me like a clear statement, with no hidden meanings, 
and I ask you if you have any comment you wish to make on that. 

General Vanpenserc. There are a few ifs there, of course, Senator. 
You have to take into consideration first whether or not, if they did 
overrun Western Europe, we would be compelled to knock out that 
industrial potential. Other than that, I think it will stand alone. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Hickenlooper? 


HELP THAT AIR FORCE CAN GIVE TO GROUND TROOPS 


Senator Hicken Loorer. General, some time ago we heard a great 
deal about the tremendous and perhaps dec isive—I say “perhaps” 
because there was some disagreement on it—and we heard a great 
deal of discussion in the public press and otherwise, about the vital 
importance of strategic air action. If we have a major theater of 
war on the ground, say, a central Europe, and get into a situation 
that is more or less desperate on the ground, defensive or otherwise, 
how will that affect our ability so far as stragetic air action deep in 
the enemy country is concerned ? 

In other words, will you cut it down? Will we be forced to reduce 
emphasis on that kind of use of our planes and long-range bombers 
and to defend the land? That is, will we have to pull them back to 
devote most of the strategic bombing activity to the defense of those 
embattled ground forces and the defense of the ground area 

General VANDENBERG. Of course, Senator, that again site on 
the situation, but the general answer to that is that the mobility of the 
strategic air effort is such that it can be very quickly shifted from one 
to the other, and in general, as we experienced in Europe in the last 
war, there are only certain times when that tremendous effect of mass 
strategic air power can really do a job for the Ground Forces. Nor- 
mally the best way to assist the Ground Forces is with your tactical air 
doing two jobs, isolation of the battlefield and close support, and 
normally the best way that you can help the Ground Forces is by knock- 
ing out the industrial potential, preventing them from having new 
trucks and new tanks and new amounts of gasoline arrive on the 
scene—new mortars and ammunition. 

The line between strategic air and tactical air effort is very, very 
thin. It is a question whether or not a dump or a manufacturing 
facility becomes strategic or tactical, and I think it is an almost im- 
possible task to divide the two in very sharp lines of cleavage. 

Generally speaking, however, the direct effort that the strategic air 
force could make toward the ground force would be in my opinion 
a requirement timewise of short duration, and only upon occasion. 

Senator Hickrntoorer. In the event then that we get substantial 
ground forces committed in a defensive action, let’s say, in Western 
Europe, and they are in trouble, it would not have an effect on our plan 
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of long-range bomber penetration for destroying sources of supply and 
communications, deep in the enemy territory? In other words, would 
it cut down the general concept of long-range bombing which a lot of 
talk and discussion in the past 3 or 4 years “has built up in the minds 
of a great many people? Would it cut down and put less emphasis on 
that? Would it destroy that activity and cause us to concentrate 
heavier bombers, for instance, in the front lines of defense, such as 
happened in Korea a number of times, when we put the big bombers 
in their probably out of their element a little but through necessity to 
help the ground forces in their immediate contact with the enemy ? 

General VaNpenserc. The answer to that, Senator Hickenlooper, 1S 
that I believe it would be very, very minor. If you recall, in Kore: 
there were really no good strategic targets within the area of the 
Korean battle. We have, to my knowledge, only used mass strategic 
efforts once since the battle was engaged, and I am talking now of 
action right on the front lines similar to what I believe you are talking 
about. So my answer to that would be that it would be a very, very 
minor dislocation of the strategic effort, in my opinion. 

Of course, Senator, that depends on many imponderables, too. 
It depends on whether or not the air forces, the tactical forces, that 
are available are available in enough quantity to do the job. If there 
are sufficient tactical air forces to do the job, then, in my opinion, 
less than even that small amount I mentioned for the dislocation of the 
strategic effort would occur. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. I am only concerned in my question as to 
whether or not, if we get tied down on the ground in a difficult action, 
we will lose the ability to strike where and when we think the enemy 
is most vulnerable, regardless of where it is in the world. 

General VANDENBERG. There would be practically no change in the 
strategic emphasis. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


Senator Hickentoorer. Now what would our position, defensive or 
otherwise, be? Would it be prejudicial to the interior of the United 
States if the Middle East were overrun by Russia as an aggressor / 

Generl VanpEenBerG. Well, Senator, I believe that any further areas 
that are overrun by Communist aggression have an impact on the 
United States. 

Senator HickEntoorrr. Yes; I think that is true. 

General VaNpEeNperG. As to whether or not it would be of vital de- 
termination, I could not say. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. I am not asking you to give your opinion 
as to whether or not we would lose the war because of that, necessar ily, 
but the Middle East has always been considered to be a very impor- 
tant strategic area. 

General Vanpennerc. I concur in that. 

Senator Hickentoorer. And it occurs to me that if the Middle East 
were overriin by Russia, the Dardanelles either taken over or acquired 
by Russia, and the Suez Canal endangered or overrun, as well as Iraq 
and Iran and those countries, it would have a very important and 
adverse effect upon our national security, probably much greater than 
some other parts of the world that might be taken over by Russia. 
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General VaNpeNnperG. Yes, sir. That is what my answer was in- 
tended to convey. 

Senator HickENLoorer. I think that is all. 

The CHarrMan. Senator Wiley 

Senator Wixry. Just a few questions. 


KEEPING THE PEOPLE INFORMED TO GET THEIR BACKING 


I want to have you just disregard this uniform now, and see if we 
can get just a few answers that will help us and the American pub lic 
solve this problem. You realize that we have the Atlantic Pact, and 
you realize that the pact is the supreme law of the land, and you realize 
that if Congress would pass a resolution the pact would go out of the 
window. You realize that, don’t you? 

General VANDENBERG. I am not certain that I do. 

Senator Witey. I think that is pretty well definitely decided as a 
matter of law. 

Now then, the American people have been pretty much confused 
about this issue, as to whether Congress should or should not imple- 
ment the pact. I don’t think the American people want to set aside the 
pact. And you have this legal approach; professors in different uni- 
versities that have said the President has the power as Commander in 
Chief, and it is conceded that a treaty, while it is the supreme law of 
the land, can be set aside by the Congress that approved it. It does 
not need the action of the President. 

Now, have you no suggestion as to how we can get our people satis- 
fied as to this over-all condition. With your young and active mind, 
give us the benefit of your poet 

General Vanpenserc. Well, Senator, the only way I can see is. to 
tell the people the facts, which are available, and perhaps repeat them 
more often. 

Senator Witry. You mean by telling them the facts, telling them 
the facts that exist in this critical period? Is that what you mean, 
what the challenge is? 

General VaNpENBERG. What I consider to be the facts, Senator, are 
that the defense of Western Europe is very important to the United 
States; that a strong Air Force is important to the United States; that 
a strong Army and Navy are important to the United States; and that 
we are now up against a possible condition in the world where, if the 
people were told, in my opinion there would be no doubt but that they 
would be willing to do all the things the at were necessary to be done 
in order to preserve what we have here in the United States. 


DEFENSE OF EUROPE VITAL TO OUR SECURITY 


Senator Winey. Of course, a good segment of our people have been 
told at the time the Atlantic Pact was up that there was no commit- 
ment for any ground forces. Secretary Acheson made that state- 
ment and he said the other day that was correct. We have heard 
everyone testify so far that there is a change of conditions in the 
world. Circumstances have arisen and now there is an imperative 
need for embarking upon the implementation of the Atlantic Pact. 
It seems to me you “resolve the issue down to this: Should the Presi- 
dent implement it without any action of the Congress? Should Con- 
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gress join with the President? Should they try to get together so 
that the people themselves will see that there is no re: al difference? 

Ex-President Hoover said just what you said about the need for an 
adequate Army, Air Force, and Navy, only he said, “Keep them at 
home until the attack.” Your theory and the theory of all those 
who have testified today is that you had better send a few additional 
divisions to Europe to create the most adequate morale possible so 
they will get down to brass tacks and work. Thus we will sort of 
insure our own safety better than if we simply sit on this continent 
and let circumstances take their course. 

That is your idea, is it not? 

General VANpDENBERG. Yes, sir. I might enlarge on that, Senator. 
In my opinion, after having watched the invasion of France in the 
last war, the great collection of ships that are required after you get 
kicked off, or if we have to reenter, with the possession of the atomic 
bomb today it would be an almost impossible task today, if not im- 
possible, and this business about going back after something has started 
over there is in my opinion something that is very, very difficult to 
foresee how it can be accomplished. “Certainly if you could insure 
that there was time to get over there and save Western Europe that 
would be another problem. But we have done that now in one war, 
the last one, and I don’t think that those countries can stand another 
liberation, and I am certain that when they are overrun that it then 
becomes a threat to the United States, and, therefore, I would like 
to see the preparations in being and on the spot, because again, to 
my mind, the safety of Western Europe is also the safety of the 
United States. 

We are entering into a new phase of air power and sea power, and, 
as Admiral Sherman said, in which I concur, the farther we keep it 
from our shores the better. 

One other statement I would like to make, and that is that there 
seems to be in the various statements I have heard some thought that 
there is a commitment because we have said we intended to send four 
more divisions to Europe. 





IMPLEMENTING THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 





In my opinion there is no commitment about it at all. It was 
arrived at completely within this country by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, depending on world conditions and what we thought was best. 
It had nothing to do with the commitments to any other country or 
to the Atlantic Pact. That is a United States decision, and we can 
increase it or decrease it, depending on how we ourselves feel it ought 
to be done. 

Senator Wiry. And depending upon how you are able. You 
would not be able to do it; would you? 

General Vanpenserc. No, sir. 

Senator Winey. So it is a question of sending them if and when 
it was determined it was advisable to do so. 

General Vanpensera. That is correct. But we ourselves would 
make the decision. That is my point. There is no commitment. 

Senator Wixey. It is just a suggestion of an implementation to the 
Atlantic Treaty. 
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General Vanpenperc. Yes, sir. It is our decision. 
Senator Wirxy. Thank you, general. 

The Cuarrman. We have again Senator Wherry with us today. 
We will be glad to givé him an opportunity to examine you, general. 

Senator Wuerry. ” Again I want to thank the chairman for his invi- 
tation and for his warm hospitality. 

So, general, continuing the question that Senator Wiley just asked, 
are you implementing the North Atlantic Treaty, through the provi- 
sions of that treaty, in your determination to send four divisions 
over to Western Europe. 

General VanprenperG. Yes, Senator, we are beginning the imple- 
mentation of it, I would say. 

Senator Wuerry. That is the channel through which the recom- 
mendations are to be made? 

General Vanvenserc. I would think so; yes, sir. 

Senator Wuerry. Do those recommendations then come to the Con- 
gress for authorization, or do you feel the military can commit them 
without having the Congress determine that policy ? 

General Vanpenserc. Well, Senator, so far as the channels that I 
am concerned with, as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, I recom- 
mend it to the Secretary of Defense. As to whether or not from 
there on out it should be the Congress or the President or the Secretar y 
of Defense, I believe that is out of my responsibility. 

Senator Wuerry. But you are implementing it according to the 
provisions of the treaty, and that is the way you can expect it to be 


handled. 


General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 
































DESTRUCTION OF RUSSIA’S WAR POTENTIAL 





Senator Wuerry. General, I ask you this question: Can the war 
industrial potential of Russia be destroyed by our Air Force? 

General VANDENBERG. Well, Senator, that is a right difficult question 
to answer in open session, I would think. 

Senator Wuerry. I don’t want any answer to any question that 
should not be answered in open session. Perhaps I should preface my 
remarks with why I asked the question. I have understood it could 
be. I wanted to ask you, as Chief of the Air Force, if the war in- 
dustrial potential of Russia could be destroyed by our Air Force. 

General Vanvenserc. With an adequate air force, properly manned, 
with sufficient personnel, installations, bases, the war potential in my 
opinion of any nation in the world could be destroyed by that air 
force. 

Senator WHErRRY. 





Thank you, General. 


ADEQUACY OF OUR PRESENT AIR FORCE 





I would like to ask you a second question. 
ficient air power to do that? 

General VANDENBERG. Well, Senator, I would like to answer that 
this way: that the power of the U nited States Air Force today is 
great. It is getting greater day by day. We have been engaged in a 
building program by authority of the Congress, but even that is not 
as adequate as I would desire. 


Do you now have suf- 
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Senator Wuerry. I am not a member of these two committees. I 
wish I were. But if it is not out of place, and the distinguished chair- 
man will permit me, I think it would be of interest, if you could 
furnish an estimate of what you think would be necessary in the way 
of an air force to obtain complete mastery of the air—the cost of the 
men, the personnel, the planes, and all that goes with it. If that is 
possible without too much burden on you, I would like to get it, and 
I would like to have it presented to the ’ Appropriations Committee 
anyhow, if it is possible to obtain those figures. 

The CramMan. I would think that would be the place it ought 
to go. 

Senator Wuerry. If you don’t mind, I haven’t asked the chairman 
of Appropriations, but I am sure he would agree with the request. 
I would like to see that figure, because I would like to « compare it with 
the cost of what it is going to take in the event we get into a land 
war over there in Western Europe. 

General VANDENBERG. May I comment on that, Senator ? 

Senator WHerry. Yes, sir. 

General VANpENBERG. I would like to comment on some of the 
difficulties of it and the imponderables. Does that include any other 
contribution by any other nation in the world, or does that mean the 
United States Air Force and the United States naval air arm are 
going to do it all by themselves? Is it against any particular country 
or a country and its satellites? Do we assume we have all the bases 
and the land forces to protect the bases, and so forth. 

Senator Wuerry. I would certainly want to include in the cost 
anything you felt would be necessary to destroy, as you have just 
mentioned, the war potentional of any nation. Cert: uinly I would 
include the cost of the bases; it would include the cost of the planes; 
it would be the cost of everything in connection with an all-out war 
where we became masters of the air. 

General VANDENBERG. Senator, I couldn’t begin to estimate the 
contribution nor the cost of the defensive equipment of the United 
Kingdom or of France. 

The CHarrMan. Let me interrupt you, General. Do you think it is 
wise in open session to have testimony regarding how much of such- 
and-such an Air Force we need to overcome Russia? It seems to me 
that that is going very far, and it is not very helpful to us. 

General VANDENBERG. I wasn’t intending to, Senator. I want to 
point out the difficulties of getting the figures. 

The Cuarrman. I just submitted that in view of the question of 
the Senator as to whether you thought it was wise to go into that. 
I don’t think it is. 

Senator Wuerry. General Vandenberg, I certainly would not want 
to solicit an answer if I am in any way involving secrecy. I suppose 
Joe Stalin knows a lot more about it than any of us. I certainly think 
that is the issue here. Can you destroy Russia through air, or do 
we have to resort to the land-army approach ? 

I would like to know something about the cost, regardless of the 
cost, if we can save boys’ lives by air forces rather than with the land- 
army approach, that is what we should consider. If you feel that 
should not be given in open session, don’t give it. 

General VANDENBERG. I think, Senator, it is possible to get an esti- 
mate based upon a couple of dozen suppositions. 
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Senator Wuerry. I think most of the appropriations we get are 
really based on that; aren’t they ? 

General VANDENBERG. Not that many, I believe, Senator. 

Senator Wuerry. Well, a lot of them are, and then they come back 
the next year for supplementation. All that I am asking is your 
honest judgment. 

General VanpENBERG. May I comment on the theory behind that, 
sir, from my point of view and my belief? 

Senator Wuerry. Yes. 


STRATEGY OF DEFENSIVE WAR 


General VANpenberG. As I see it, the proposition that you are enter- 
taining is to knock out the industrial potential, perhaps laying flat 
a nation. But you are allowing at the same time, if you will accept 
my belief that it could be done simply by opposing with air and sea 
power, you are exposing a nation to being completely overrun. 

Senator Wuerry. Do you mean Western Europe? 

General VANDENBERG. That is right. 

Senator Wuerry. Of course you are assuming, and I take it that the 
question upon which Senator Lodge made his inquiry to you was, an 
ideal situation, where you had the three services in complete opera- 
tion, and that you were holding in Western Europe. But, General, 
if 40 divisions or whatever divisions are placed over there can’t hold, 
then you do not have that ideal situation; do you? 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir. 

Senator Wuerry. Then what do you do when that happens? 

Senator Loper. Will the Senator from Nebraska yield The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska has mentioned me. My assumption was not that 
we were trying to go out and destroy something. My assumption was 
that by implementing the Atlantic Pact we would prevent the war 
from breaking out. I was not thinking of starting a preventive war. 

Senator Wuerry. I assumed from the article, General Vandenberg 
was talking about an ideal situation. What I want to get at is, if you 
do not have an ideal situation and you do not hold, and there is no 
guaranty that you will hold Western Europe, where do you go from 
there? I want the cold facts. The question was predicated upon the 
assumption that you had a holding operation and that you could hold 
with it. 

Senator Loner. That question was predicated on the basis that we 
did not want to start a preventive war. That is what the basis of 
that question was. 

Senator Wuerry. My question of you is based upon the facts in 
the situation, and that question is: If you do not hold, what happens? 

General VanpenBerG. Well, Senator, of course that means that up 
to that time we have not been successful in doing what we are trying 
to do. My only point in the testimony so far has been to attempt to 
suggest that we ought to leave no stone unturned to do that. 

Senator Wuerry. I understand that. But, if you do not have the 
ideal situation, then the only other course that is left open to you 
is to bomb Russia’s war potential; isn’t that true? ; 

General Vanoenperc. Yes. If there is no force over there, you 
probably couldn’t save Western Europe, and that is the thing we are 
trying to avoid. 
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Senator Wuerry. You can’t guarantee to save Western Europe with 
40 divisions. 

General VANDENBERG. You can’t in my opinion, guarantee anything 
inwar. Itisan art and not ascience. 

Senator Wuerry. And, if that fails, the only thing that is left for 
us to do is what we might do in the first place, and that is, bomb 
Russia into submission, and then decide what we want to do about 
possessing the land with a land army. 

I am through, Mr. Chairman. I thank you for the opportunity. 

The Cyaan. I am glad to have had the benefit of your inter- 
rogation. It will add to the history of this country. 

Tomorrow we have some important witnesses. These are witnesses 
who have applied to the committee for permission to be heard. 

The American Council on Human Rights 
American Peace Crusade 

American Committee on Peaceful Alternatives 
Maryland Committee for Peace, Baltimore, Md. 
National Council for the Prevention of War 
The Progressive Party 

Ukrainian Congress Committee of Americans 
Mrs. Agnes Waters 

Thomas J. Reardon, Hartford, Conn. 

I am going to say that we are going to limit these witnesses. We 
cannot spend until Christmas here. We are going to limit them. 
Our present plan is to give them 10 minutes apiece, and we will try 
to finish them tomorrow. I don’t know how long it is going to ts ake 
us to finish these. 

Tomorrow afternoon we are going to have Senator Wherry’s wit- 
nesses. First is Mr. Alexander de Seversky, who I imagine will take 
all afternoon. 

Henry C. Alexander, of Morgan & Co. 

Mrs. Becker, of the DAR 

Mrs. Reid, of the American Legion Auxiliary 

Mrs. George W. Ilg, National Auxiliary, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars 

National Society of New England Women 

The Society for Constitutional Securit y 

Mrs. Bruce B. Reynolds, Charlottesville, Va. 

The Honorable Lawrence Smith, House of Representatives 

Former Senator Hawkes of New Jersey 

Then, on Wednesday, General LeMay, General Anderson, General 
George, General Cain, Senator Taft, and Senator Wherry—all the 
generals for Wednesday. 

All right. The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock to- 
morrow. 

(Whereupon, at 5 p. m., a recess was taken, to reconvene on the fol- 
lowing day, Tuesday, February 20, 1951, at 10 a. m.) 








ASSIGNMENT OF GROUND FORCES OF THE UNITED 
STATES TO DUTY IN THE EUROPEAN AREA 


3. STATEMENTS BY OTHER WITNESSES 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1951 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForetGn RewaTrions, 
COMMITTEE ON THE ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The joint session of the Committee on Foreign Relations with the 
Committee on the Armed Services, held in room 318 Senate Office 
Building, met pursuant to adjournment at 10 a. m., Senator Tom Con- 
nally, chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, presiding. 

Present from the Committee on Foreign Relations: Senators Con- 
nally (chairman), George, Green, Wiley, Smith of New Jersey, Hick- 
enlooper, and Lodge. 

Present from the Armed Services Committee: Senators Russell 
(chairman), Byrd, Chapman, Johnson of Texas, Stennis, Bridges, 
Saltonstall, Knowland, and Flanders. 

Also present : Senator Wherry. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. The committee 
has a number of witnesses today that do not pretend to be experts, and 
they haven’t requested very much time. 

In the invitation that they appear it was suggested that they not 
exceed 10 minutes. We have a number of these witnesses present, 
and the first one is C. B. Baldwin who was formerly in the Govern- 
ment, but has been in New York for several years. You know what 
we have before us, Mr. Baldwin. Have you read the resolution ? 

Mr. Batpwrin. I have, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Go ahead in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF C. B. BALDWIN, SECRETARY, PROGRESSIVE PARTY 


Mr. Batowin. Mr. Chairman, from a good many years of experi- 
ence with hearings before the committee T know it is unwise to start 
out by engaging in a controversy, and perhaps there is no controversy, 
but you stated that the witnesses that appeared—I do not know who 
the others are—did not want very much time. As a matter of fact, 
we were told specifically in the telegram that we received from the 
clerk of the committee that we would be limited to 10 minutes. Actu- 
ally we think this is a matter which requires much more serious con- 
sideration and we know that those witnesses, particularly the military 
who appeared before this committee, have had unlimited time. 
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The Cuarrman. But they did not havesomany. You have a whole 
army of people here. 

Mr. Batpwin. No, sir; I am representing the Progressive Party. 
I am only representing one organization. 

The CuarrMan. But your group that we have today has a great 
army of people. 

Mr. Batpwry. Mr. Chairman, there is a great army of people that 
differ with what is going on in Washington. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Baldwin, you were invited here as you say 
under a limitation of 10 minutes. Do you want that 10 minutes? If 
so, go ahead ; if you don’t, we will excuse you. 

Mr. Batowry. I am delighted to have that time. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services Committees, my name is C. B. Baldwin. I am the 
secretary of the Progressive Party. 


SIGNIFICANCE AND SCOPE OF THE WHERRY RESOLUTION HEARINGS 


Your hearings on the Wherry resolution may well determine 
whether we shall have peace or war. The issues involved go far 
beyond the words of the resolution itself. None of these issues has 
yet received adequate consideration. The first is the assumption by 
the President and the Executive of the right to override the constitu- 
tional powers of the Congress to declare war. ‘The second, even more 
important, is the basis of our present foreign policy. 

The American people are not interested 1 in the intricacies of techni- 
cal debate. They do, however, fear an irresponsible and unconstitu- 
tional act by their President whieh would lead to war. The issues 
involved in the consideration of the Wherry resolution are vital. 
There is grave danger that this committee, by hasty action, may 
further abdicate the powers of Congress to the President. 

The decision of the President to enter the Korean conflict was made 
without any congressional sanction, and as Mr. Walter Lippmann 
sharply reminded us, the decision to send ground troops was made by 
Mr. Truman without even consultation with congressional leaders. 

President Truman’s actions set a dangerous precedent. The Mem- 
bers of the Senate and particularly the members of the Foreign Rela- 
tions and Armed Services Committees, owe it to the mothers and 
fathers of our 50,000 dead and wounded in Korea—and to the preser- 
vation of our constitutional system of government—to undertake the 
most searching examination of this grave usurpation of power. I 
have not yet seen that challenge to constitutional authority questioned 
in these hearings. 

















NO ALTERNATIVES TO WAR HAVE BEEN OFFERED IN THE FOREIGN POLICY 
DEBATE 












There has been no genuine debate on our foreign policy because the 
American people have been offered no real alternative. Truman, 
Dewey, and Eisenhower on the one hand, and Hoover and Taft on 
the other, offer two approaches to war but no alternatives to war. 
Neither reflects the true desire of the American people for peace. 
The participants in this debate also may hope to win votes but they 
can’t win peace. It is deeply significant that while the overwhelming 
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desire of the American people is to withdraw our troops from Korea 
the great debaters discuss how many troops should be sent to Europe. 

The American people have never really been given a choice on 
foreign policy. They have been maneuvered into one crisis after 
another. They have been filled with fears and propaganda. They 
have been presented with one prophecy of horror after another. They 
have never been given a sane accounting of the facts. The American 
people have never been honestly told that there is a real alternative 
to the bankrupt Truman foreign policy of unlimited intervention all 
over the world. 

Despite the promises, 4 years of the Truman doctrine have brought 
no peace. They have brought us closer to war. It is now obvious 
that the American people have lost confidence not only in the ad- 
ministration’s bankrupt foreign policy but in its capacity to make 
any policy. 


NEED FOR REEXAMINATION OF FOREIGN POLICY 


This is the time for a real reexamination of our foreign policy. The 
administration propagandists may be able drown out the Russian 
“neace offensives” but they can’t drown out the genuine desire for 
peace of the American people. Each time the administration is faced 
with a new and rising demand for a change in its foreign policy, it 
creates a new crisis, unleashes a new scare, starts up a new witch 
hunt, and asks for additional military appropriations and more youth 
for the armed services. 

Each new step toward war is presented as a step toward peace. As 
the Wall Street Journal pointed out only yesterday, we have been 
given one “reassuring statement” after another—and every one em- 
broils us in deep commitments which the same administration once 
solemnly assured us it had no intention of undertaking. 


ALLEGED MISREPRESENTATION OF LEGISLATION 


The chief argument for the Marshall plan, you remember, was that it was 
cheaper than rearmament. We were to give our dollars to Europe so that it 
could revitalize its own economy, thus make it strong enough to have no need 
of our soldiers. 

There was no intention of making a military pact of the Marshall plan. It 
was to be solely an economic program. And it was also to be conditioned on 
ful participation of the European nations themselves—we would help those who 
would help themselves. 

This intention died quickly. The Atlantic Pact was proposed to supplement 
the Marshall plan. The pact was to be no more than a mutual pledge of as- 
sistance. Congress was told in the most specific and unequivocal language that 
this pact did not in any way imply or require sending a single soldier to 
Europe. The only intention implied was that we should send some material aid. 

Well, the Marshall plan money is now frankly to be used for military purposes. 
We had ECA and now we have rearmament, too. The Atlantic Pact, we are now 
told, is not enough. We must send soldiers, too. 

The good intentions have been scattered over the Far East also. Exactly a 
year ago we had no intention of defending Korea. Six months ago, for a few 
days, we were to supply air support but had no intention of committing infantry 
in Korea. Afterward, we had no intention of getting embroiled with the 
Chinese Communists, of tying up our soldiers in a useless war. 

At home—remember? From the White House there were repeated assurances 
that there was no intention to shift to a war economy, no intention to invoke 
wage and price controls. 

This newspaper— 
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The Wall Street Journal— 
has no doubt that all these were good intentions at the time. They were 
crushed by circumstances. Yet in no case were the circumstances beyond 
prophecy. 

What will happen to the new intentions is not beyond prophecy either. Once 
you embark upon a road that has no turning, you must either turn completely 
around or go to the end of it. 


SUGGESTED REVERSAL OF POLICY 


The end is, as we all know, an atomic war of annihilation. On the 
road to it, we are spending $140 billion in the next 2 years, wasting 
our resources, lowering our standard of living, and moving into a 
garrison state. 

Instead of continuing on the road to destruction, I propose that we 
turn completely around. 

The policy of containment is an utter failure. Our future policy 
must be based on coexistence. This fact is recognized throughout the 
world. With this shift in policy, a conference between the Socialist 
and capitalist nations could reach agreement on all outstanding issues 
and so remove the danger of war and the burden of armaments. I, 
therefore, pee that you call upon the President to convene a five- 
power conference to settle these differences. 


A conference which repeats the international conferences in the last 
few years is, as you well know, of very little value. But a conference 
based on a new policy is the road to peace—and the way to get the 
new policy is to let the American people be heard. Mr. Hoover sug- 
gested the other ny that your committee hold hearings in Europe 


before reaching a decision. I respectfully suggest that your com- 
mittee hold hearings in every State of the Union and let the people 
of the United States really be heard on the peaceful alternative to the 
bankrupt foreign policy of this administration. 

The CHatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Baldwin. Call the 
next witness. 

Does anybody want to ask any questions? 

Senator Green. I would like to ask a question. 

As I understand it, your position is that the leaders of both the 
Democratic and Republican Parties are giving no consideration to 
peace but only as to how to conduct a war. Is that right? 

Mr. Bautpwrn. I think the administration, Senator Green, is ob- 
viously following that course. Unfortunately I think too many of the 
leaders of both political parties are following a similar course. 

Senator Green. Then your answer to my question is yes? 

Mr. Baupwrn. My answer is yes, in the way that I stated it. 

Senator Green. If so and since we have a bipartisan form of govern- 
ment in America, isn’t your argument an indictment of the American 
form of government? 

Mr. Batpwin. It certainly is not, sir, because we do not have a bi- 

artisan form of government which you, as a student of government, 
ane I think you do know we have a two-party system. Unfor- 
tunately we have developed in the past 2 years a bipartisan form of 
government which is getting away from the tradition of our party 
system in the United States, so it is not an indictment of the Govern- 
ment. The people do not want this policy. It is an indictment of the 
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actions the administration has taken and these actions of the admin- 
istration which have had congressional support. 

Senator Green. And it is ‘also an indictment of the minor ity party 
as well as the majority party, is it not? 

Mr. Baipwrn. It is an indictment of the leaders of both parties. As 
a matter of fact, I do not think that a majority of either the Demo- 
cratic or the Republican Party in the House and Senate in a normal 
situation would support a situation resulting from the hysteria created 
by the administration which advocates the present policy. 

Senator Green. Your argument is that in this respect our two- 
party form of government has fallen down. 

Mr. Batpwin. Our two- -party form of government has certainly 
fallen down. 

Senator Green. Isn’t that fact exactly the argument, Mr. Baldwin, 
that Mr. Stalin uses, that the American form of government—— 

Mr. Batpwin. I am not interested in the argument that Mr. Stalin 
uses. 

Senator Green. I was asking you a question. I wouldn’t know but 
I believe that this is the same argument Mr. Stalin uses. 

Mr. Batpwrn. I will be glad to come back again and give you more 
extended testimony if the committée will let me. 

The CHarrman. If we have to have you we will let you know. 

Thank you, Mr. Baldwin. 

All right; Dr. Bleier, chairman of the Maryland Committee for 
Peace. You ought to be downstairs in the Committee on Elections, 
where the Tydings-Butler row is going on, if you are from the Mary- 
land Committee for Peace. 


Dr. Bierer. We work for peace up here. 
The Crarman. Very well, Dr. Bleier; you may proceed in your 
own way. 


STATEMENT OF DR. RUTH BLEIER, CHAIRMAN, MARYLAND 
COMMITTEE FOR PEACE 


Dr. Burrer. As chairman of the Maryland Committee for Peace, 
I call upon the members of this combined committee to support the 
Wherry resolution restoring to Congress the right to decide on the 
use of American troops overseas. I urge that the Senate exercise this 
right by repudiating the program of deploying our armies overseas 
and the entire war policy upon which it is based. 

I speak here in the name of 1,200 citizens of Baltimore, Negro and 
white, representing all walks of life and all creeds, who inserted a 
paid advertisement in the Baltimore Afro-American on J: anuary 26, 
calling upon their fellow citizens to support Senator Wherry’s amend- 
ment and stating that— 
no one man should have the right to make war * * * we must find the road 
to peace through negotiations. 

Senator Bripces. Mr. Chairman. could we find out what this organi 
zation is? 

Dr. Bierer. Would you like to wait until I finish my testimony ? 

Senator Brivees. You will gain more from the testimony if we 
know in advance just what the Committee for Peace is and how it 
was formed. 
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The Cuamman. You might divert from the present prepared state- 


r 
/ 
ment. You say you have 1,200 members; who are they! The Sen- 2 ‘ 
ator wants to know what kind of an organization it is. B ( 
Dr. Bierer. The Maryland Committee for Peace is an organization ] 
of various civic leaders, clergymen, Negro and white, in the city of cor 
Baltimore and throughout the State of Mar viand. The : ad I referred n 
to was an ad that was not put in by the Maryland Committee for Fi 
Peace, but was put in by 1,200 citizens that were met in the course ans 
of door-to-door canvassing. They were drawn together by their tre- mit 
mendous sentiment for peace. Twelve hundred names were obtained : 
in the course of one week end, in the course of maybe 36 hours, which J 
indicated that the people don’t have to be told what they want; ney FE pre 
already know. ‘They want to see the boys brought home from Korea 
they want to see an end to fighting. They think we can have peace . Iti 
through negotiations. All of the American people feel that way, spe- 
cifically the people in Maryland feel this way. 7 
Senator Brivers. May I ask how long this organization has been in ans 
existence ? 
Dr. Buerer. One year. . 7 
Senator Brinces. And it was started for the specific purpose—— r Ser 
Dr. Bierer. Of giving a means*of expression to an already exist- : ] 
ent desire for peace among the American people. S 
Senator KNow.anp. Does the or ganization have any officers ¢ 
Dr. Brerer. Iam the chairman of the Maryland committee. 
Senator KNow.anp. Do you have a secretary ¢ 
Dr. Bieter. All organizations do have a group of people. 
Senator Knowranp. Most organizations have a chairman, vice | S 
chairman, secretary, and treasurer. I was inquiring as to whether 7 
your organization did. Ss 
Dr. Bier. I can give you all that information at some other time. Sto 
We certainly have the people—we have steering committees and all : | 
the rest of it. : 
Senator KnNowanp. I was not so much interested in the committees L 
but I was interested in the names of your officers. : I 
Dr. Biermr. I don’t think that that would really be pertinent right not! 
now to my testimony. L 
Senator KNowLanp. Asa member is the committee, I think it might F zen: 
be. I am not asking for a list of the committees, but I would like Pp oalls 
a list of the officers so that we might have them in the record at this » Am 
point. » Sen 
Dr. Bieter. In the first place, I don’t have a complete list with me. , neu 
As I said before, I don’t think it would be pertinent. »  tope 
The CHarrman. You have stated you are chairman. Who is the . Thi 
secretary? Do you have one? = oft 
Dr. Buerrr. I don’t really understand how that is pertinent. Wa 
The Cuatrman. Now you can answer it or you can go. We are not vied 
going to have a witness here who won’t answer questions? Have you aE 
a secretary ? 
Dr. Bierer. Yes, we have a secretary. . 
The Crarrman. Tellus who itis. ‘That is what Senator Knowland T 
asked you. 
Dr. Bremer. I think that really since I came here in all good faith 
and sincerity to present my testimony, I think you must accept it in 
the same way. 
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The CuarrmMan. Do you refuse to answer the question ? 

Stand aside. 

Call the next witness. The witness refuses to answer. 

Dr. Buerer. I am sorry, sir, but you have given me permission to 
come here and present my testimony. 

The CHamman. I know we did, but the committee is in charge of 
your testimony and when we ask you questions, you are supposed to 
answer them. We don’t call witnesses here to give orders to the com- 
mittee. You may either answer the question or you may go. You 
may take your choice. 

‘Dr. Bierer. May I just ask for this one thing, that I be able to 
present my testimony on the Wherry amendment which is the thing 
I have been invited here to do. Any further questions that you hav e, 
I think would be most appropriate after I have presented my testi- 
mony. I don’t see how it is pertinent to what I have to say. 

The Cuairnman. If you don’t see that it is pertinent, and if you can’t 
answer the questions as we ask them, you may be excused. 

Dr. Bieter. May I go on with my testimony ? 

The Cuamman. You may if you will answer the question of the 
Senator. Tell him who your secretary is. 

Dr. Buerer. The secretary is Miss Duncan Wertheimer. 

Senator Knowianp. Do you have a headquarters? 

Dr. Bieter. Yes; we do. 

Senator KNowLaNp. What is the address? 

Dr. Buirrer. The address is at it appears right on this statement, 
715 West North Avenue. 

Senator KNow.anp. Thank you. I merely wanted to get that back- 
ground on your testimony. 

Senator Wuerry. Do you have any connection with the so-called 
Stockholm Peace Movement ? 

Dr. Bierér. No; we don’t. 

Senator Wuerry. No connection with that whatsoever ? 

Dr. Bieter. No. 

The Cuarrman. All right, proceed. You made a lot of fuss about 
nothing. 

Dr. Bierer. Starting again—I speak here in the name of 1,200 citi- 

zens of Baltimore, Negro ‘and white, representing all walks of life and 
all creeds, who inserted a paid advertisement in the Baltimore A fro- 
American on January 26, calling upon their fellow citizens to support 
Senator Wherry’s amendment and st: iting that— 
no one man should have the right to make war * * * we must find the road 
to peace through negotiations. 
This is the sentiment not alone of these twelve hundred citizens but 
of the American people as a whole. Just six short years after World 
War IT, our people are weary of war. They are looking to their Con- 
gressmen to give voice to their sentiments by supporting this resolu- 
tion. 


THE PRESIDENT’S CONSTITUTIONAL POWERS 


The question of sending American troops to Europe is one of the 
most critical issues facing us today. It can plunge our country into 
a course that will bring us perilously close to war. Surely, such a 
decision upon which our very lives depend must not be entrusted to 
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one man. The fact that the step of sending troops to Korea could be 
taken without consulting the Congress has ensnared us in a war that 
has already cost us more casualties than four of the seven wars in our 7 
entire history. We may well ponder the fact that a so-called police 
action which today two-thirds of the American people reject, faces our 
Nation with the prospect of sinking into the quicksands of war with 
China. 

Members of this Senate, both Democrat and Republican, have called 
into question the stability of the current Paiibients, pointing to the 
angry outbursts that so ill become his high office. But the basic issue 
is not whether this man or another is stable but whether any nran 
should be granted the right to send our troops overseas without 
first consulting the Congress. It would be a complete abdication of 
democratic principles to, accept this notion of government by execu- 
tive decreee. The issues are far too important to be determined by a 
clique of military men who high- hse deny any responsibility 
to present solid facts to the people or to their representatives. ‘The 
decisions on sending our troops out of the country can be made only 
by the people through their elected representatives. 
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IMPLICATIONS OF SENDING TROOPS TO EUROPE - 
Let us examine some of the implications of sending troops to § our 
Europe. It is clearly a step based on the premise that war is inevitable, JP "0! 
for it amounts to nothing less than the securing of the tactical out- the 
posts for the battles of a coming war. It is completely illogical to For 
assert that peace can be secured by this overt step in the direction of stat 
war. This is recognized by the American people who are using every U 
medium of expression to make known their demand that our boys be are 
brought back home from Korea and kept home. In the same way, aa 
the peoples of Europe, with the sure instinct born of the agony of war's : 
destruction, have manifested their opposition in the popular ferment Ha 
against the plans for European rearmament of which this projected to} 
action isa part. Having tasted war in their own homes and yearning T 
for peace, they are unwilling to pawn their future for an armaments hea 
race whose only outcome can be the utter devastation of atomic war. ys 
This moral conviction, and not moral laxity, lies beyond their un- the 
willingness once again to bear arms. 19% 
Is it not absurd to speak of the “defense of free nations” to which 
the sending of our troops abroad is to contribute, when the keystone no 
of European rearmament lies in the rearmament of a renazified Rol 
Western Germany? Can we forget that Generals Speidel and Heus- 
singer, now being groomed as leaders of the new German Army, were 
members of Hitler’s general staff, which attempted to carry into 
practice his dreams for world domination? Can we send our young 
men to serve alongside the killers of their brothers? What bitter 
irony is there in terming “defending democracy” a policy which 
grants a stay of execution to seven Nazi killers, who headed extermina 
tion camps for “inferior races” in the same week that it denies life & \ 
to seven innocent Negro men for Martinsville, Va., convicted by Jim ; 
Crow, a system resting on the same theory of racial inferiority; how an 
‘an we agree to become, in General Eisenhower’s phrase, “one big fie 
gang” with Nazi killers? tho 
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PROVOCATION TO SOVIET UNION 


The Soviet Union warned last November that rearming Western 
Germany would create an intolerable situation. Before we ignore that 
warning, let us recall that Prime Minister Nehru last September 
warned that crossing the thirty-eighth parallel would immeasurably 
increase the danger of war with China. Tens of thousands of Ameri- 
can boys have paid with their lives for the failure to heed that warn- 
ing. Let us not make the same mistake. 

Senator Witry. May I ask where General Eisenhower said we are 
one big gang? 

Dr. Brerer. He said that while in Europe. 

Senator Wuerry. Was it printed in the press? 

Dr. Buerer. It was in the New York Times. 

Senator Wuerry. Do you remember the date? 

Dr. Bierer. No, I do not. 

Can we expect ‘the Soviet Union to sit idly by while a huge and 
hostile army is created on its borders? Would we, if foreign armies 
were to gather in Mexico and Canada? 

The theory which is used to justify the sending of American troops 
to Europe is the thesis that we must defend ourselves 3,000 miles from 
our own shores against the “Soviet agression”. It is said in justifica- 
tion of war planning that Nazi Germany and the Soviet Union are 
the same. But, as Kenneth Younger, former Minister of States for 
Foreign Affairs and former United Nations delegate of Great Britain 
stated of the Soviet Union: 

Unlike Nazi Germany or Japan, it has no craving for new living space. There 
are endless outlets to be found at home for the energies of its young people, and 
compared with most nations, it has to seek relatively few raw materials outside 
its borders. (New York Times, October 17, 1950). 

Harrison Salisbury, Moscow correspondent for the Times, goes on 
to point out: 

There appears to be no segment of the Soviet public that desires war. I have 
heard of no Russian who in private conversation or publicly has suggested that 
the Soviet Union should wage a “preventive war’ against the United States, 
or Who has proposed using the force of Soviet arms to produce revolution in 
the United States or, for that matter, in Western Europe. * * * (October 14, 
1950) 

Ambassador Kirk himself has recently reported that there are 
no signs of conversion of Soviet economy to a war footing. Finally 
Robert A. Taft, a Member of this very Senate, stated: 

I do not myself see any conclusive evidence that the Russians intend to start 
a war with the United States. 

Thus, the whole fabric of justification for sending our troops to 
Europe is seen to collapse for lack of facts to back it up. 


NEGOTIATED SETTLEMENT IS THE ALTERNATIVE TO WAR 


Many voices have been heard in the “great debate” raging at this 
moment. Now the people are entering the debate, but with far differ- 
ent premises. ‘They see no answer in arguments over the number of 
troops to be sent or the ratio of American to European troops, for 
those proposals all accept the notion that war is inevitable. The 
people reject this notion, knowing full well that World War III means 
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: itional suicide. They recall Hiroshima and Nagasaki and General 

Vandenberg’s warning that no conceivable system of air defense could 
stop more than 30 percent of an attacking armada of bombers. We, 
the ordinary people, insist that there is a real alternative. That alter- 
native is a negotiated settlement. 

As the Quaker Proposals for Peace point out, a negotiated settlement 
between the United States and the Soviet Union is possible because 
different economic and social systems can and must live side by side 
in peace. 








POSSIBILITY OF NEGOTIATED SETTLEMENT WITH RUSSIA 








Senator Wuerry. For what single reason do you think a negotiated 
settlement can ever be worked out with Communist Russia ¢ 

Dr. Bierer. What single reason do I think that that is possible? 

Senator Wuerry. Yes. You have come down here and said one 
can be. 

Dr. Bierer. One single reason and I think it is fairly obvious that if 
we do not work out a negotiated peace, we will all be destroyed in an 
atomic war. I can point to the various proposals—— 

Senator Wherry. You think if Russia gave us her word in a nego- 
tiated settlement they would keep it, and we could fold up, disarm, and 
have nothing more to fear? 

Dr. Brixrer. Don’t you think if somebody made a proposal to 
you 
_ Senator Wuerry. I am asking you the questions. You are not ask- 
ing me. 

Dr. Bierer. As I am going to point out here, they have made numer- 
ous proposals for a negoti: ated settlement. I think whatever differ- 
ences might exist, as to whether they would keep their word, we should 
at least call their bluff, meet with them, sit at the same table, and see 
what can be worked out. We solve nothing by sitting oceans apart. 

Senator Wuerry. Do you think the negotiations we have had with 
them to date over the years have proved very fruitful ? 

Dr. Brerer. Again we have not really tried. For 2 years on paper 
both the United States and the Soviet Union have, as T said, agreed to 
generally the same kind of atomic control, control of the atomic energy 
and general world disarmament, yet until we sit down at the same 
table and talk this thing over it will never be accomplished. 

Senator Wuerry. Do you really think that you can sit down at the 
same table with Communist Russia and get an agreement that you 
would have faith they would keep and we could come home and call 
back the boys? 

Dr. Buerer. You don’t want me to ask a question, but I would want 
to try, because I know what the alternative is. I am sure all of the 
American people must be able to see the alternative. The alternative 
is sit down or say that we are all going to commit suicide, the entire 
world. 

We have lived at peace with the Soviet Union for 31 years. During 
the war against Hitler Germany were were allies. And during the 
past 6 vears of tension they have repeatedly expressed a desire for 
negotiations. That such negotiations can succeed was shown at the 
time of the Berlin crisis in 1948. Now, more than ever, the words “one 
world or none” are not mere fancy, for that is, plainly and simply, the 
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choice we face. The road to peace lies, not through armaments races, 
but through international agreements for general disarmament and 
the outlawing of atomic weapons. 


EXPLANATION OF PEACEFUL ALTERNATIVE PROGRAM 


A program of peaceful alternatives means that instead of spending 
billions for armaments we could enrich our country with what is most 
needed and what is now called nonessential—homes, schools, and 
health care. A real program to make America strong means that, 
instead of milk at 23 cents a quart there be enough for our children 
to have all they nee 1. A real program to defend democracy means not 
the rearming of Nazis but the ending of segregation against the Negro 
people here at home. The defense of democracy lies in the defense of 
the right to speak for peace, and not, as we experienced here in Balti- 
more, in the refusal of both daily newspapers to accept a paid adver- 
tisement signed by 1,200 citizens in support of the Wherry amendment. 

When we speak here, we speak with assurance and authority, both 
because of the overwhelming sentiment of the American people for a 
peace based on international understanding and because of our proud 
democratic heritage which rejects the notion : “Leave it to the experts,” 
and asserts instead the sovereignty of the people as the makers of our 
Nation’s policy. 

Yours is the grave and serious responsibility to carry out the will 
of the people. They insist that no troops be sent to E 4urope. The 
only defense of America is peace. The road to peace lies through 
negot iations. 

The CuarrMaNn. Thank you very much. We are glad to have had 
you. 

What kind of a doctor are you, a Ph. D? 

Dr. Buerer. No, a physician. 

The Cuamman. You are a physician ? 

Dr. Bieter. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrman. You are in actual practice? 

Dr. Burter. I am about to be. 

The CHairman, All right. I hope you have good luck and cure 
somebody. 

Elmer W. Henderson; come around, Mr. Henderson. 

You are president of the American Council on Human Rights? 

Mr. Henperson. No, sir; I am the director of the American Coun- 
cilon Human Rights. Iam the paid personnel. 

The Cuamman. Do you direct the president ? 

Mr. Henpverson. No; I do not direct the president. The president 
directs me. 

The Cuairman. Where is your office? 

Mr. Henverson. Right here in Washington, sit 

The Cuarmman. All right. 

Senator Wuerry. May I ask, before the witness starts, how many 
members there are in this society, and where they are located, and 
so on? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. I will be glad to tell you. 

The American Council on Human Rights is a cooperative program 
of seven national collegiate fraternities and sororities, comprising 
both undergraduates and alumni members of these seven organiza- 
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tions that I will list in just a moment. They have chapters. We have 
something like over a thousand chapters of the constituent societies 
all over the country, on campuses north, south, east, and west, and the 
graduate chapters in cities all over the country. 

Senator Wuerry. How did they decide that you would appear here 
today and what you were to say? Did you have a meeting! 

Mr. Henverson. No, sir. We have a national board of directors 
which meets twice a year. That national board of directors sets gen- 

eral policy for the organization. Then we have an executive commit- 
re which meets regularly at least once a month and that executive 
committee, under the general policy laid down by the board of direc- 
tors, directs the day-to-day activities. 

Senator Wuerry. So actually you are appearing here today under 
the direction of the executive committee, rather than your general 
membership ? 


Mr. Henperson. That is correct, sir. 
May I proceed ? 
The CHatrman. Proceed. 


STATEMENT OF ELMER W. HENDERSON, DIRECTOR, AMERICAN 
COUNCIL ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


Mr. Henverson. Chairman Connally and members of the com- 
mittee, I have the honor to represent the American Council on Human 
Rights, a cooperative program of seven national fraternities and 
sororities dedicated to seek the extension of fundamental human and 
civil rights to all citizens of our country and to secure equality of 
justice and opportunity to all without discrimination because of race 
or religion. Our constituent societies are: The Alpha Kappa Alpha 
Sorority, Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity, Delta Sigma Theta Sorority, 
Kappa Alpha Psi Fraternity, Phi Beta Sigma Fraternity, Sigma 
Gamma Rho Sorcrity, and Zeta Phi Beta Sorority. 

I may say, M-. Che airman, that all of these are what we consider 
regular collegi: ate fraternities and sororities. They are based on col- 
lege campuses. 

‘The Cuairman. What did you say about Kappa Alpha? 

Mr. Henverson. Kappa Alpha Psi. 

The Cuamman. That is different from Kappa Alpha ? 

Mr. Henverson. A little different; yes. 

The Cuatrman. Yes. All right. 

Mr. Henverson. We are fully aware of the momentous nature of the 
question posed to you by Senate Resolution 8 and the entire complex 
of circumstances that caused it to arise. We are aware also of the 
heavy responsibility that lay on your shoulders to make decisions that 
may save the world from or, God forbid, plunge our Nation into what 
General Collins described yesterday as general war. Today it is the 
duty of all of our citizens to join in ‘and help the Executive, the 
military, and the Congress develop an international policy that will 
achieve the benefits for all of us of a lasting peace. I believe this is 
the spirit in which the present resolution was presented and I believe 
this is the spirit in which the debate leading up to the formation 
of a fixed policy is being carried on. 

We recognize the demanding nature of the security of our country, 
and if it is absolutely necessary to achieve that security that we 
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station troops in Europe, it will have to be done. But we here urge 
this committee and the entire Congress to explore this question in the 
most thorough manner, so that if our boys and their wives and parents 
are called upon to make the great sacrifice required they will be certain 
that no reasonable or practical alternative can be found. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am convinced that what I have to say has 
the support and backing of the overwhelming majority of the Ameri- 
can people, but here I am speaking particularly on behalf of the 
Negro soldier. Most of the men in our constituent organizations are 
veterans of either the First or Second World War. 


RACIAL SEGREGATION IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


The exact number of Negroes presently in the armed services is 
restricted information but I have every reason to believe that they 
form a percentage to the total higher than that in the civilian popula- 
tion. We know for a fact that the volunteer and reenlistment rate 
of Negroes in the Army alone is far higher than their proportion 
in the population. It is generally known although the exact figure 
is a classified one, that a large percentage of the GI’s in Korea are 
colored and from newspaper accounts they have done a great deal 
of the fighting there. They have been awarded many Medals of 
Honor for extraordinary heroism in the line of duty. 

Very recently Lt. William G. Wear, now reported missing in action, 
held a ridge and allowed his men to withdraw to safety, disregarding 
his own personal safety. Second Lt. Chester J. Lemon, of Inde- 
pendence, Kans., who headed a platoon which was pinned down, 
despite intense fire from the enemy held a ridge and enabled the 
platoon to withdraw. 

He was wounded in action but refused to evacuate until his men 
reached safety. 

Second Lt. William Pennifield, of Alexandria, Va., killed in action, 
located enemy mine fields in the path of his advancing company. In 
disregard for his own personal safety he went forward alone and 
attempted to remove the mine fields under heavy fire. 

Pvt. Edward QO. Clairboy, Memphis, Tenn., just reported in the 
papers yesterday as having been killed in action, disregarded the 
burns on his hands and remained on a ridge and continued to fire to 
permit the evacuation of wounded, until he himself was mortally 
wounded. 

Master Set. Curtis Pugh, Union Springs, Ala., also received the 
Distinguished Service Medal. He saved the life of the battalion 
commander by shooting the enemy soldier who had wounded him, 
and set up a base of fire until the wounded officer, his battalion com- 
mander, was able to escape. 

Then Corp. Levi Jackson, Jr., Casey, S. C., shielded two wounded 
men with his own body to protect them from further wounds. 
Corporal Jackson is now missing in action. 

I must just refer, for the attention of this committee, to an article 
which appeared in Collier’s magazine dated January 13, 1951, which 
referred to the extraordinary exploits of Sgt. Arthur C. Dudley, who 
was the leader of a platoon of the mixed group of Negroes and whites 
and North Koreans, who, of his own accord, was reported to have 
killed 50 enemy soldiers in 1 engagement and who was awarded a 
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Distinguished Service Cross by the late Gen. Walton C. Walker. But 
in spite of all this, the policy of the United States Army is one of 

racial segregation and only in a few areas has segregation broken 
down. We stress that point, and I will later try briefly to point out 
the effects of that on our foreign policy and on the possibility of 
stationing these troops there. 

We stress the Army not disregarding the fact that we have compli- 
mented in many respects Navy and Air Forces for their splendid 
and progressive policy of nonsegregation of troops in the various 
commands, for the Army still practices a policy of racial segregation, 
and only in a few areas has that segregation broken down. 

In Korea there have been outstanding examples of the effectiveness 
of the nonsegregated policy, but the Army has acted for the most part 
in special situations after reverses suffered by various units. I would 
like to call the attention of the committee to a report from Korea in 
the February 9 issue of the New York Times, in which the reporter 
stated that there was a gradual disregarding of traditional segrega- 
tion practices in Korea, but it was coming into being as a result of the 
reverses that our troops unfortunately had suffered. Our only con- 
tention is that this policy should be changed in the Army without 
regard to any reverses that we may be suffering on the battlefield; that 
it should be e hanged as a matter of policy, and as a matter of dev ‘elop- 
ing a true civilian army. For that reason we are here today to ask 
that this aspect of the question be given your earnest consideration 
when you make a decision on whether or not a st: anding Army of the 
United States is to be sent to Europe. We are thoroughly convinced 
that a segregated army, an army in which the troops are segregated 
on the basis of race, if sent over there, will do a great deal of harm to 


the foreign policy of this Government and to the general effort that 
ve are making to convince the peoples of the world, and particularly 
of Europe, of our sincerity and of our democratic principles. 

A Jim Crow army in Europe will provide superb ammunition for 
the propaganda machine of our adversaries and in the end do great 
damage to our foreign policy. 


EFFECT OF SEGREGATION ON FOREIGN POLICY 


I am not sure that we have fully explored all of the avenues that 
may prevent this great world struggle from being decided by war 
alone. Actually, we are competing for the support and loyalty of 
millions of people in Asia, Africa, and the Pacific who, if they come 
over to our side, will turn back the tide of world communism. But 
they are suspicious of our proffers largely because of the treatment of 
racial minorities in this country. I urge this committee as a funda- 
mental part of the foreign policy of the United States to warn this 
country of the disastrous effects of segregation and discrimination 
here. The Congress should take the first ‘step by adopting an anti- 
filibuster rule and passing the civil-rights bills. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that I “have been privileged as a guest 
of the Secretary of Defense last summer, to make a tour of some of our 
Army bases. I noted particularly in the air bases and on the ships 
that I was able to review that there was a great deal higher morale 
among the Negro soldiers than I found in the nonsegr egated bases of 
the Air Force and the Navy, than in that which I found in the Army 
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of the United States. I think that is a factor to be given very serious 
consideration by this committee. 

The CuamMan. Your time has expired. 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 

I conclude then with saying that in regard to this question of foreign 
policy, doing all we can to help our country develop an adequate for- 
eign policy, ‘that we not ignore this question of our situation here at 
home; that the segregation and discrimination that is practiced on a 
widespread basis : against certain American minorities be removed; 
and that the Congress itself take the first step to try to remove some 
of that discrimination. I feel that one very valuable thing that 
should be done by the Senate of the United States would be to adopt 
the filibuster rule which would prevent the types of filibusters that 
have occurred; and also, Mr. Chairman, to pass the civil-rights bill. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity. 

The Cuatmrman. Dr. Lev. E. Dobriansky ? 

Do you live here in W ashington ? 

Dr. Dosrtansky. I live in Vi irginia, sir; in Alexandria. 

The CHarman. You live in this area ? 

Dr. Dosrtansky. For the past 3 years since I have been connected 
with Georgetown University. 

The CmairMan. Are you a professor at Georgetown ? 

Dr. Doprransky. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Are you an American citizen ? 

Dr. Donriansky. Oh, yes; I was born here. 

The Cuarrman. Are you an American citizen ? 

Dr. Dorrtansxy. Definitely. 

The CuHairman. You are spending your time, though, working on 
the Ukraine; is that right? 

Dr. Dosrtansky. Not solely on the Ukraine, but the entire Eastern 
Europe. 

The Cuairman. All right; go ahead. 


STATEMENT OF DR. LEV E. DOBRIANSKY, PRESIDENT OF THE 
UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE OF AMERICA 


Dr. Doprransky. In being given this privileged opportunity to tes- 
tify before you gentlemen, at the very outset 1 can candidly state that 
by virtue of my organizational associations most of this testimony is 
fairly represent ative of the thoughts of several millions of Americans 
of Central and East European background whose knowledge—in con- 
trast toa couple of the testimonies here—of the Soviet peril in inti- 
mate, broad, and keen. 

Uppermost in the minds of these citizens, including those whom I 
directly represent, are these three cardinal factors of orientation 
toward the issue at hand: (1) the secure defense of Western Europe, 
and therefore of the United States, against threatening Soviet aggres- 
sion, (2) the consequent, hoped-for preclusion of world war IIL, and 
(3) if this proves unrealiz: ‘tHe due to disastrous Soviet miscalculation, 
a full vantage preparedness insuring the best possible chance for mili- 
tary and politic al victory over Russian Communist imperialism. 
Geared to these fundamental points of interest, a reasoned analysis 
of the problem confronting us can only lead to the conclusion that the 
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Senate should reassuringly resolve not to predicate executive assign- 
ment of more ground forces in Europe on any Congressional adoption 
of a policy on the s subject. 


FOUR FALLACIES OF THE WHERRY RESOLUTION 


This recommended determination of the resolution is founded not 
only on certain guiding pragmatic principles posited in a dimension 
of thought scarcely considered in discussions on this i issue, but also 
on a necessary assessment of the underlying preconceptions and the 
spirit animating the resolution, this despite its neutral verbal formu- 
lation. For one, the suggestive note of conditioning executive troop 
assignment to Europe by a congressional policy beyond the determin- 
ing principle of common defense that Congress has already adopted, 
strongly implies a defeatist skepticism of that very principle in the 
measure of underrating the ability of free Europe to contribute 
materially to the common defense of western democracy; two, the 
animus of this resolution engenders a groundless doubt in the com- 
petency of our executive agencies to execute and properly implement 
the crucial policy principle already embraced by Congress in its ac- 
ceptance of the North Atlantic Pact; three, it nurtures the ugly pos- 
sibilities of hampered military planning and the hazardous encum- 
brances recently displayed in the relations between the United Nations 
and the UN command in Korea; and four, its spirit is permeated with 
an indiscriminate fear of mass Soviet power which, if affirmed, would 
constitute an open invitation to the Soviets into Western Europe and 
deprive us, in this unhappy event, of certain military advantages 
both outside and inside of the iron curtain. In brief, this resolution, 
in my opinion, was conceived in cringing timidity, not strength, and 
the affirmation of its intent would only underwrite the former. 

Affixed to our original cardinal factors of general objective and in 
concise refutation of the preconceptions noted, the following prag- 
matic principles may be advanced for your able consideration in mak- 
ing possible the realization of our stated objectives and thus respond- 
ing to this resolution in the negative: 


THE PRINCIPLE OF COMMON DEFENSE 


(1) An observed distinction between the principle of common de- 
fense and itscontent. The principle revolves simply on the basic ques- 
tion of whether to support or to abandon free Europe against pos- 
sible Soviet aggression. In effect, this has already been resolved in the 
form of the North Atlantic Pact, and this all- determining principle 
reflects adequately the policy of Congress. If it is admitted that to 
all intents and purposes this principle of mutual support is unalter 
able, then it follows for competent authorities to determine the con- 
tent of this principle, which involves the flexible determination of the 
magnitude of troops in Europe as expertly evaluated by them in terms 
of adequation of means to the end imbedded in the policy already 
established by Congress. Logically, in order not to inhibit adjust- 
ments necessitated ‘by conceivable changed circumstances, it would 
follow further that the rigidity of any m: athematical ratio be avoided. 
Yes, without any mark of contradiction, Congress should continually 
demand that every practicable means be explored to bolster and equip 
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our anti-Communist allies, not only in Western Europe but anywhere 
they can be found. The certainity of our integrated participation 
in European defense has inspired, as we all know, overflowing vigor 
and rejuvenation in West European rearmament, apparently suf- 
ficient to calm the fears of many. But also, let me emphasize, it has 
symbolized in another dimension American strength of leadership for 
the millions in Central and Eastern Europe upon whom we might 
crucially have to depend in the event of war; 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN AMERICAN POWER IN EUROPE AND 
ANTI-COMMUNISM 


(2) An appreciative recognition of the interdependent relation- 
ship between American power in Europe and Central and East 
Kuropean anti-Communist resistance. No one here will deny the 
vital importance of underground resistance behind the iron curtain 
for our paramount concern in the defense of western democracy. ‘To 
the extent that the existing underground network, operated by the 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army and the Slovak, Lithuanian, and Polish 
resistance movements, persists in its sabotage, sporadic skirmishes 
with Communist security troops, anti-Communist propag: anda, and 
steady infiltration of the Red armies, to that extent it clearly conduces 
our defense objective. For any plan of Soviet aggression on Western 
Europe would have to consider this deep-rooted internal weakness 
twice, especially if it must account also for stern western military 
resistance. Today, for example, Soviet propaganda is exerting every 
effort to overcome this critical Weakness in Ukraine by pointing to 
the contemplated remilitarization of Western Germany in the hope 
of recalling Nazi ravages in the minds of the undependable Ukrain- 
ians. Reciprocally, to the degree that we ably defend ourselves in 
Western Europe, obstruct any Soviet conquest of its mig pat ty Dore istrial 
capacity, and show promise of maintaining ourselves there in case of 
war, to that degree, by sheer causal impact, we lend every encourage- 
ment to essential resistance activity behind the iron curtain. 


THE MYTH OF RUSSIAN INVINCIBILITY 


(3) A forthright repudiation of the myth of Russian invincibility 
in land warfare. A logical examination of the arguments of the 
few who seek to withdraw or sharply restrict American ground troops 
in E vurope discloses as their overplayed m: ijor premise the myth that 
“we can't beat the Russians in land warfare.” This concoction, which 
unfortunately has been left unchallenged in recent debate, re presenis 
the acme of gullible absorption of Soviet propaganda bluff. The un- 
thinking propagators of this psychologically destructive myth fla- 
crantly ignore the fact that the “if,” or real possibility in history is 
just as real as the actual. To adduce the Hitler debacle in support 
of their fallacious contention, they betray a profound ignorance of the 
events in Eastern Europe during World War II. As is generally 
well known in circles dealing with the subject, in the first 6 months 
of the Soviet-German conflict over 2,000,000 non-Russians, and even 
Russians, of the multi-national Red Army willingly surrendered in 
the fervent hope of taking arms against the Kremlin to realize the 
ireedom of their respective peoples. But for incredible Nazi stupid- 
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ity, had this and more come to pass, the Soviet power would certainly 
have collapsed. As underground operators well know, mere quantity 
does not reveal the true story about the flaunted Red Armies. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN LEGION IN WESTERN EUROPE 


The fourth principle, namely, serious consideration of an Ameri- 
can foreign legion in a buttressed defense of Western Europe. Be- 
cause of the immensely strategic importance of free Europe in the 
defense of western democracy, there is no reason why this defense 
cannot be further solidified by the rapid formation and presence of 

an American foreign legion in Western Europe, such as Senator Lodge 
has long advocated. Consisting mainly of central and eastern Euro- 
peans drawn from all parts of the world, indeed, even from inside 
the iron curtain, such a legion, by its very existence, will complicate 
additionally any prospective Soviet plans of aggression into Western 
Europe. For in Soviet Communist eyes there is no more contaminat- 
ing influence than contact between a free and an enslaved brother 
speaking the same language and with a common heritage. 


EXECUTIVE DISPATCH OF ADDITIONAL TROOPS TO EUROPE 


For these coordinate reasons and on the basis of an abiding trust 
in the specialized competence of our military authorities, I earnestly 
urge that your unanimous report on this resolution be in the nega- 
tive. However, to lend positive affirmation to your overwhelming 
reasons, a substitute resolution should be conceived for joint passage 
with the House of Representatives, in which a resounding approval 
of executive dispatch of more ground troops to Europe be boldly reg- 
istered, in which a strong urging for practical aid to all anti-Commu- 
nist allies, including those behind the iron curtain, be fearlessly made, 
in which on these basic issues the full unity of America be clearly 
reflected for all the world to witness. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. Let me ask you a question 
or two. 


STRENGTH AND DEMONSTRATION OF ANTICOMMUNISM IN THE UKRAINE 


How strong is the anti-Communist feeling in the Ukraine? 

Dr. Dosprtansky. Very strong, sir. 

The Cuatrman. What are its manifestations? What is it doing, if 
anything? 

Jr. Doprtansky. In the most recent times, of course, it has con- 
ducted these underground activities. The underground activities 
have consisted, for example, last September, and also this past Janu- 
ary, in various forays, skirmishes, especially in the Carpathian Moun- 
tain region, because of its terrain. They have collaborated with 
Poles, Lithuanians, and Slovak underground operators. They have 
their own printing press; they are able to disseminate a good bit of 
propaganda. I have a mass ‘of material which I have been trying 
to get into certain executive agencies, of course, here through an in- 
fluential person whose name I “will not divulge at this moment. Yet 
it has not apparently made any response, for the simple reason that 
one of the obstructions is that we might get into ideological compli- 
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cations with the Soviet Union. We have been pushing that very 
matter, and as I say, at the moment, I have come against a blank 
wall. 

Another thing that these underground operators have been able 
to do is to infiltrate the Soviety Army to a large extent, and they 
have proof—I have seen a good deal of the original evidence. T 
myself am in constant contact with representatives of the movement 
from all of these countries. 

Senator KNow.anp. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? I think 
that the witness is to be commended on a constructive approach to the 
problem here. 

Dr. Doprtansky. Thank you, sir. 


POTENTIAL UKRAINIAN SUPPORT FOR THE FREE WORLD 


Senator KNow.anp. Is it your judgment that in the event of Soviet 
aggression taking place in Europe, if the free world would indicate to 
the Ukraine that with the defeat of the Soviet Union there would be 
a free Ukraine Nation, would there develop a great deal of support 
among people in that area for the free world ? 

Dr. Dosriansky. There is no question about that, sir. In fact, my 
contention and the contention of many far-seeing people here in Con- 
gress and elsewhere who apparently are just being given the oppor- 
tunity to make themselves felt has been this, that although we missed 
the opportunity in the First World War of using that old principle 
of self-determination, to me that has been an ideologic al atomic bomb. 
When you recognize the fact that about half of the population in the 
Soviet Union (taking the Soviet Union as such, aside from recently 
annexed satellites) is non-Russian, and many of those, if you look into 
the histories, recently as well as past, have been forcibly annexed, you 
feel there is a great potential source of strength for the free world. 
It is not only among Poles and Czechs and Rumanians and Bul- 
garians who have been taken behind the iron curtain, but also in the 
nations like Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia, that have been unilater- 
ally absorbed by the Soviet Union, and in certain of the population 
groups in the Soviet Union itself. 

Senator Know.anp. Are you proposing that in the event of an 
aggression this full manpower might be utilized on the side of the free 
world? 

Dr. Doprtansky. Exactly. 

Senator KNow.anp. So that the actual troop strength of the Soviet 
Union versus a free world does not tell the whole story ? 

Dr. Doprtansky. Precisely. 

The Cuarrman. You would have a potential Anders Polish Army 
fighting on the side of the free world. I think you are to be com- 
mended, and I think this is one field we have not given sufficient 
consideration. We should get off the defensive in this matter of free- 
dom. It is the desire of the people of the world to be free, and if we 
can rekindle the hope that has been allowed to lie dormant, we may 
have a weapon more potent than the atomic bomb. 

Dr. Dopriansky. To my mind there is no question about that. If I 
can get your assistance and aid, especially with respect to the Voice 
of America, I will just give an illustration. Recently I acquired 
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from behind the iron curtain the first authoritative report on the reac- 
tion on the part of the Ukrainian to the broadcasts that we have been 
transmitting over the Voice of America. The report is not too 

caustic; it is moderate but highly critical, and shows point by point 
the criticisms made by the underground itself. And then, of course, 
they are able to obtain a good deal of information from numerous vil- 
lages, and as people that hazard the risk, you see many who listen to 
the Voice of America. They have indicated all of that there. That 
has been submitted about a month ago, and I am still waiting to hear 
from the State Department. 

Senator KNow.anp. If you will come into my office at 4 this after- 
noon, I will be glad to talk with you. 

Dr. Dosrtansky. I will be very happy to. 


AREAS OF RUSSIAN POLICE TERRORISM 


The Cuamman. Are these groups in the Ukraine and other places 
terrorized by the Russians, the Secret Police, and other police organi- 
zations until they are afraid to touch anything or do anything ? 

Dr. Doprtansky. Well, let me answer that this way, if I may, 
Senator. 

Actually you will find that in the distribution of the Security Corps 
in the Soviet Union; by that I mean the NK VD and MGB, the security 
troops of the Kremlin. There is a heavier concentration of those 
troops in the peripheral area of the Soviet Union, meaning from the 
Baltic right down to the Black Sea and over toward Turkey. They 
are called the peripheral nations. 

Then in Siberia, for example, where you have a large amount of 
concentration camps, you have a great deal of unrest. The reason for 
the unrest is the instability that has constantly characterized this 
European area; as a result you have had this terrorization. 

Now the curious thing is this: The underground specifically avoids 
any contacts of battle with, let us say, the Red Army, because it looks 
upon the Red Army as an area in which it really can sow its seeds of 
infiltration and so on. From 1941 to the present time—lI know in the 
case of the Ukrainian insurgent army that I have several contacts 
within the Security (¢ ‘orps—these bloodhounds of the regime have been 
used in the collectivization program, especially in U kraine since the 
end of the past war, and in the general terrorization of the populace. 

They are the ones that sponsor and manage the mass deportations 
that have been going on from there to Siberia. They are, as some 
would put it, the bloodhounds of the regime. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions? 


POSSIBLE AREAS OF INSURRECTION WITHIN RUSSIA 


Senator Witey. Doctor, I want to compliment you, and I am cer- 
tainly glad to hear Senator Knowland now jump on this band wagon. 
We have been on this wagon now for a number of years. We have 
talked about the imperative need of penetration. We know what 
the condition is in Czechoslovakia today. We know what it is in the 
Ukraine. The trouble is that we have not been able to sell what he 
‘alls the “new atomic bomb” to the Government. I have recommended 
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and advocated all over Europe that we set up a specific organization 
whose objective was to penetrate. In the two wars that we had with 
England they even used the Indians against us. We have the oppor- 
tunity all over Europe and it will save us millions of dollars. As you 
know, the need of some of these countries for the utilities such as wire- 
less, such as rapid-firing guns and other necessary things, is urgent. 
It is imperative. 

I will be satisfied that you have made a great contribution today if 
you will arouse this group of newspaptr people to get this story across 
and if you will get Senator Knowland into action. ‘To me it is the 
big hope. It is an offensive for peace. When a man has trouble in his 
own house, he is not running across the street to make trouble. That 
is What Stalin has been doing all the time—running into other people’s 
houses. There is plenty of opportunity for us to stir up what we call 
“the slaves who hunger for freedom” all over the world. There is no 
question but that Russia has even today about 60 different national- 
ities within her bosom. The story was that, if Hitler had not gone 
through and started for Stalingrad, Stalin would not have had the 
opportunity to use the mass manpower, to get it together and coalesce 
it so that they were fighting then for the homel: ind. You and I know 
that there have been liquidations by the millions since then. We know 
that practically every Russian has someone who has been liquidated or 
someone who is in a concentration camp. 

That presents a tremendous opportunity for the right kind of 
ferment—does it not ?—and those things you are talking about ? 

Dr. Dosriansky. I know what Senator Knowland’s particular in- 
terests are, the Far East, and I might say that there has been an 
intense—and this has been admitted by many Russian émigrés coming 
through the iron curtain—activity of separatism, separatism on the 
part of Russians in the Siberian area from the control of the Kremlin. 
Looking upon it, you see it as a sort of remote control on the par- 
ticular lives in the Siberian area 

Now, this is extremely fertile ground. In fact, the same kind of 
thinking that I have applied here with respect to eastern Europe, I 
think, can readily be in very parallel character applied to the popula- 
tions in the Far East, in Siberia, and, as well, of course, in China— 
the use of guerrillas in China. Here I am asking for the use, you see, 
of these cuerrillas, for the ends that they could serve for the United 
States, the interests of the United States, and also their own ends in 
combining and carrying on, you see, against the Soviet regime. It is 
extremely fertile ground that we have not even begun to scratch, either 
over the Voice of America or even through CIA. 

Senator Hickentoorer. I would like to ask the witness a couple of 
questions. 

In the first place, I want to say, because I have been somewhat asso- 
ciated with Senator Knowland, that he has been in the vanguard of 
people who have advocated this very method of operation. I think 
he has spoken out, when he has been severely criticized in the past, for 
advocating that we use disruptive tactics in certain other countries 
in our own interest. So, I feel no criticism should be attached. He 
has long since been on this particular band wagon. This philosophy 
is nothing new to Senator Knowland. 
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COMPARISON OF WHERRY RESOLUTION AND DOBRIANSKY PROPOSAL 


But because I am interested in your statement, doctor, I would like 
to call your attention to this: I think you have offered some positive 
suggestions. Whether or not they are agreed with in entirety, they 
necessarily are positive. 

I call your attention only to the last paragraph of your statement, 
in which you say that a substitute resolution should be conceived for 
joint passage with the House of Representatives, in which a resound- 
ing approval of Executive dispatch of more ground troops to Europe 
be boldly registered, and in which a strong urging for practical aid 
to all non-Communist allies, including those behind the iron curtain, 
be fearlessly made, and so forth. 

You advocate that as a joint resolution of the Congress? 

Dr. Dopriansky. Yes, sir. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Don’t you consider that as Congress- 
making policy ? 

Dr. Dosriansky. Yes. 

Senator Hickentoorer. As I read the resolution which is before us, 
it says that troops should not be sent until Congress determines policy. 
Therefore, it would seem to me that there would be very little differ- 
ence between your position and the general question before this com- 
mittee as to whether or not Congress should affirmatively pass on 
policy, whether one agrees with the verbiage of the resolution that is 
before us or not being beside the point. I ‘take it that the resolution 
which is before us goes to the point of Congress affirmatively assert- 
ing policy, and I t: ake it that you recommend that Congress do, by 
joint resolution, affirmatively assert policy. 

Dr. Doprtansky. May I answer? 

Senator SORE Yes, indeed. 

Dr. Dosriansky. I do not want to get into any difficulties on lan- 
guage, Senator; but, actually, what I meant you see, by this first 
statement, “In which a resounding approval of Executive dispateh”— 
what I simply meant there was that Congress was simply to confirm 
what the_President already has in the way of power, giving, you see, a 
positive aspect to its negative reply to the resolution, simply that. And 
it is the power of the President, you see, to dispatch troops into areas 
where he considers their presence necessary. 

Senator Hicken.Loorer. On that point you will find serious and 
widespread disagreement. 

The Cuatrman. Go ahead and finish your answer, if you have more. 

Dr. Dosrtansky. I almost lost my thought there; but, actually, as 
I said before, this is simply to underwrite a power that the President 
already has, as I see it. 

Now, the resolution calls for a delay. If, let us say, the resolution 
is aflirmatively upheld, a delay on the part of the President in sending 
troops to Europe will be the result. Now, by simply approving the 
Executive dispatch of more ground troops, we are giving a negative 
reply to the resolution. So, all that I actually ne ed here is that this 
approval be given so that we have a demonstration of the full unity of 
America. The psychological and moral impact, I think, of such an 
act on the part of the Congress throughout the world would be 
resounding. 
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Senator HickenLoorer. Then I take it that you believe that it would 
be helpful if Congress did act on this matter in conjunction with the 
President. If the President and Congress could see eye to eye on this 
matter, it would be helpful ? 

Dr. Dovrtansky. Definitely. I am not calling for any chasmatic 
cleavage, let us say, between Congress and the President on this matter. 
I think the Congress should continually inquire, investigate, and 
Fi analyze and urge ¢ and suggest. But, on the other hand, I do not think 
i that it should be in a position to determine every possible military 
venture that the United States might undertake. That is really left 

to the Executive agency. 

Senator HickeNLoorer. That is all. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. Mr. President, I would like to just 
say a word to the witness. 

[ am very much interested, Doctor, in having you here because you 
may possibly know of my interest in the U krainian youth in my State 
of New Jersey. 

Dr. Dopriansky. You recently submitted a writing of mine in the 
Congressional Record. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. I did that on purpose, because I felt 
you were touching on a matter that was very important. I say that 
they are some of the best citizens that we have. I have had occasion 
to meet with them frequently, and I did have occasion also in 1947 to 
visit one of the DP training camps in Germany. I met there some of 
the very men who had been engaged in this action that you are speak- 
ing of, and who were exiled from their country or who fled from their 
country because of the fear of capture because of these activities. 
Therefore, I am deeply interested in this, and I say with Senator 
Knowland that we are -glad to do anything we can to assist you in 
developing your thoughts along this line. 

Dr. Dosriansky. Good. 
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Senator Smrru of New Jersey. Just one further word, Doctor, and 
that is this: I think probably we are not quite agreed on the Wherry 
resolution. I never looked upon it as a negation of our sending troops 
to Europe. I simply looked upon it as calling for cooperation between 
the Executive and the Congress in developing policy, largely because 
it seems to me that we must have some support throughout the country 
for our whole program in this Atlantic Pact and in this whole move- 
ment to stop communism in the world. The best way to do that is to 
have the feeling, in the country at least, that the Executive and the 
Congress are working together in developing these policies. It is with 
no idea in any of our minds to block anything or to delay it, but to 
get a sense and feeling of cooperation, 

[am sure that is the spirit of your statement. 

Dr. Dowrtansky. Oh, definitely. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I appreciate very much your being 
here, Doctor. 

The Cnamrman. Are there any other questions? If there are no 
other questions, you are excused, Doctor, and we thank you for coming. 
It is a very intelligent discussion. 
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By the way, just one other question: Has it not been true that the 
Ukraine has been somewhat antagonistic to the Russian establishment 
at. Moscow in view of the fact that Kiev at one time was really the 
capital of Russia ? 

Dr. Dopriansky. That is quite true, but that is what you might 
call a historical motivation. That is not their prime motivation. 
That is true, however. 

The CuaAmman. That is what I understood. But that question has 
been in their minds all these years, and they have been resisting 
Moscow. 

All right; thank you. 

Dr. Clementina J. Paolone, of the American Women for Peace. 


STATEMENT OF DR. CLEMENTINA J. PAOLONE, ACTING CHAIRMAN, 
AMERICAN WOMEN FOR PEACE 


Dr. Paotone. I am Dr. Clementina J. Paolone, acting chairman of 
American Women for Peace, an organization representing many 
thousands of women in our country. 

Senator Know.anp. I do not know whether it is going to be in- 
cluded in your statement, but I wonder if you would give the com- 
mittee the names of your secretary and chairman, and also the location 
of your headquarters. 

Dr. Paotone. Yes. 

As I say, it is a national organization, and it was founded August 8. 

The CHarrmMan. August 8 of last year? 

Dr. Paotoner. The 8th of August 1950, and we met for the first time 
as a delegation in Washington to meet with our representatives and 
to express the desire for peace on the part of women in America, 
and some hoped that there could be a mediation for peace before 
another war. 

We are women intensely interested in the activities of the United 
States—political, social, military, and economic—which is as it should 
be, because the privilege of giving life is uniquely the labor of women; 
and so it becomes our natural responsibility to preserve life, and 
especially to protect it from the dangers of useless and criminal 
warfare. 


LIFE UNDER A WAR ECONOMY 


At this time in history, when the world moves toward total war, 
in which there can be no victors, we women realize that the very lives 
of our children—the security and happiness of those children—depend 
on world peace, not a new kind of war. We submit that the proposal 
this committee is considering—namely, the sending of American troops 
to Europe—is both terrifying and dangerous to the health and welfare 
of this country. We submit further that to send our Army to Europe 
today—a continent that in the last war was shattered beyond belief, 
and in some instances beyond repair—is to turn our backs on the real 
need of the people of those lands, and that need is peace. 

Our interests—the interests of American women—are in this mag- 
nificent country of ours. And huge interests they are, for these invest- 
ments are the lives of our children, and our husbands, and our own 
lives. And, like sound investors, we come here today to take care of 
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our investment. Our security depends, as the security of all peoples 
depends, on peace. 

I should hke to explain what we mean by peace. We don’t mean 
simply a time in history when there is no war. We do mean a time 
in history when the Nation steadily and surely directs itself to the 
task of making a better life for all its people. I mean a time when 
my mothers—I am an obstetrician—when my mothers can have the 
milk and eggs and meat they need to keep their own bodies and the 
bodies of their expected babies strong. I would like you to know that 
today, living under a war economy, four out of six of my mothers 
suffer from anemia because the standard of living in America under 
a war program is definitely unsafe. 

I mean a time when all people can walk with dignity and honor, 
no matter what their race, creed, or color. I need not tell you that 
today, living under a war economy, minorities in general and the 
Negro people in particular do not enjoy that status. 

I mean a time when all people who become ill can know that they 
are entitled to decent, adequate medical care, treatment, medicine, and 
that their families won’t suffer financial hardship during the 
recuperative period. 

I need not tell you—or perhaps I do—that to become ill today living 
under a war economy is a luxury for one-third of a nation that still 
live on incomes of $1,850 a year and less. These things, gentlemen, 
are, I believe, some small part of what our forefathers meant when 
they spoke of “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 


EFFECT OF REARMAMENT ON SOCIAL PROGRESS 


But social good is expensive, as we all know, so little if any real 
progress has been made in building the number of schools, hospitals, 
houses, and recreation centers commensurate with the needs of our 
population. 

Yet, what is the appropriation which a good Federal medical service 
is estimated to cost compared with the $72 billion now being appro- 
priated for war and preparation for war? Death, it seems, is many 
times more expensive than the continuation of life. 

And how many schools could 72 billions buy ? 

And how many playgrounds could 72 billions buy ? 

And how many housing developments, sturdily built and at rentals 
people could afford, could 72 billions buy 

How many hospitals could 72 billions buy ? 

Yet the schools that build healthy minds, and the playgrounds that 
build strong limbs, the houses that make for unity and security in 
the basis of our American life—the family—and the hospitals that 
heal the sick and fight relentlessly against disease—the budgets for 
these have been ruthlessly slashed—in favor of war, and preparation 
for war, in favor of troops to Europe. 

Linked solidly with the sending of our soldiers to Europe is the 
remilitarization of Germany. Sold under the guise of a preventive 
medicine, and hiding behind the slogan “no appeasement,” this very 
action is, in itself, appeasement. As are the pardons granted Nazi 
criminals in high places. As are the words of General Eisenhower, 
when he says, “let bygones be bygones.” There are some things, gen- 
tlemen, it is better not to forget: A Buchenwald, an Auschwitz, a 
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Lidice, a Malmedy, 6,000,000 Jewish dead—a young mother reading 
a telegram that says, “The War Department regrets to inform 
yestor TFs 

In the Far East, our young men are dying. They are dying, it is 
said for democracy. But they themselves, are they fighting i in demo- 
cratically formed units? Does the Negro soldier fight in a diserimi- 
nationless army? The answer as you know—and as the whole world 
knows—is negative. To bring full democracy abroad, we must first 
practice it here, at home. War, and preparation for war, is a poor 
excuse for segregation in the Armed Forces—and a poor substitute. 

The $72 billion question, I submit, is: Shall we meet with the other 
nations of the world around a United Nations table, sanely, as respon- 
sible human beings, striving honestly for an end to disease and pov- 
erty and famine, striving for good will among nations—and all the 
decent things which we, as free people, an ingenious, industrious 
people, have as a cherished heritage? The answer from 52 percent of 
the American population—the women of our country—loud, clear 
and firm is, “Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE AMERICAN WOMEN FOR PEACE 


Senator KNow.anp. I think in inadvertence, you neglected to give 
the name of your secretary and the chairman of your organization. 

Dr. Paotonr. Yes, we are, as I said, a national or ganization, and 
our central office is in New York City, the Hotel P1 -esident, and there 
we have room 125, and we have someone that is paid. Our secretary 
is—oh, dear, she is a writer; I just can’t remember her name. I know 
her very well. She teaches at New York University. She is a pro- 

_fessor in literature and she is a writer—somebody Shaw. 

Senator KNow.anp. Do you have a vice chairman ? 

Dr. Paotongr. No, we do not have a vice chairman. We are, as I 
say, in New York and we have someone who is a paid worker who is 
in the office and distributes what literature we have. We have Miss 
Tully, who writes, who does our publicity. She writes the Peace- 
maker, which is a publication which we have, and at the Hotel Presi- 
dent, those peace groups, the local peace groups that are formed and 
want any advice or help, come to us for speakers which we can suggest. 

That is really the function, and our main function has been prepar- 
ing large delegations to the UN and to Washington. 

Senator KNow.anp. Did you participate in the Stockholm Peace 
Declaration ¢ 

Dr. Paotone. No. As a matter of fact, we had our own ballot and 
we have our own peace make-up and it is a purely American Women 
for Peace organization. 

I listened to the last speaker, and it distressed me, because it 
seemed like that seemed such a good solution to anti-Communism 
which, of course, there is no question of, that we have anti-this and 
anti-that feelings in this country, because what we want above every- 
thing else is democracy and a real fulfillment of the heritage and 
promises of democracy, but we have already backed people like 
Chiang Kai-shek and we did not get the best results out of that 
$6,000,000,000 that we gave him. I again urge that whatever we can 
do for other nations must be done through the United Nations, must 
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be done through an improvement of the standard of living all over 
the world, and that is better than to send bullets. 

I would say that to send bread is better than to send bullets, and 
certainly I was very much against not only sending troops to Europe, 
fut also making any effort to increase the preparation for war, but 
rather to increase our peaceful and our democratic attitudes toward 
the human beings of the world, so that we can all live in peace because 
there does not seem to be any war that can bring victory any more. 

The Caarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Libby ? ¢ 

Now, Mr. Libby, you have appeared before this committee, many, 
many times and your views are pretty well known. We are glad to 
have you, but you will have to be brief.” Go ahead. 


STATEMENT OF FREDERICK J. LIBBY, NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR 
THE PREVENTION OF WAR 


Mr. Lispsy. In view of the brevity that I shall follow, may I extend 
my remarks? I would like to submit an an article from the Saturday 
Evening Post, from which three or four excerpts are contained in a 
page that has just been given you. 

The CHarrMan. You go ahead, and we will see as you go along 
whether or not you may extend your remarks. 

Mr. Lispy. I was here yesterday morning, and I heard the testimony 
of General Collins and the cross-examination by Senatory Wherry 
and it seems to me that the issue before your committee is a question 
of power. Was the appearance of the Joint Chiefs of Staff yesterday 
merely a courtesy call in deference to the great role formerly played 
by the United States Senate, but of no real policy y-making importance 
today ? 

The article that I have here, which is more important than any- 
thing I can say—— 

The CoarrMan. Who wrote it ? 

Mr. Lissy. It was written by Harold H. Martin for the Saturday 
Evening Post of February 10. He is the biographer in a recent issue 
of the same publication of General Collins, and he obviously is a 
Pentagon writer. In that same series the second article is written by 
Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg, who testified yesterday, and the other two 
articles that will follow. 

The Cuairman. We heard them rather fully. We do not need their 
views, nor do we need your statement of their views. 


ROLE OF CONGRESS AND MILITARY DIPLOMACY 


Mr. Lispy. Now, then, Mr. Chairman, the question that I raise is, 
was this merely a courtesy call yesterday, or does it have any sig- 
nificance? Do the Senate and the House of Representatives still 
figure in determining our foreign policy? The article that I am sub- 
mitting raises that question. Here is an excerpt from it: 

Already a great protest has risen from those who honestly and earnestly 
believe that spending the sums we have pledged to spend, and keeping in Europe 
the armies we have promised to maintain there, is an unbearable drain on our 
wealth, and a dangerous commitment of our manpower to a situation potentially 
as hazardous as our operations in Kerea, 
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But the military planners who made these commitments were fully aware of 
the sacrifices they will require and the risks they involve, and they feel that to 
renege now, or at any time, so long as Russia threatens the peace of the world, 
would be a complete capitulation to the Communists. 


And so we have in this article a discussion of the whole program that 
you are considering today as a fait accompli. It is finished. It is 
decided. The only question is, when they shall go. Six divisions, 
according to this article, will be required, and they have been promised 
by our military planners, and the Europeans expect them and will 
think that we are breaking our word if they are not sent. 

Now it seems to me that this bypassing of Congress by our military 
planners, by the Joint Chiefs of Staff—this article you just must 
read. It isa must because of its significance as to where Congress now 
is from the standpoint of the Pentagon. You are out. That is my 
first point. 

My second point concerns this military rule of our country, and what 
it is doing to us in Asia. My next quotation which you have before 
you is that of Supreme Court Justice William O. Douglas, who has 
just been making in Asia an extraordinary trip. He has described it 
in an article. He has been speaking, also. You have seen quotations 
in the press. 

Justice Douglas has been talking to the common people of Asia, not 
the top men that we send money to, but the common folks all over 
Asia, and he says this: 


We have trusted too much of our thinking to the military. 
people as well as battles if we are to stop communism. 

The generals who plan our strategy are not equipped to deal with forces that 
are stirring Asia today. For those forces are not the kind that can be stopped 
by main strength. 

What is happening in Asia is a series of revolutions against oppression and 
poverty. The Communists whip them and accelerate them. But their origin is 
not Communist and they cannot be killed off. 


They call for a political approach to the problem rather than a military plan 
of action. 


The italic is Justic Douglas’. 

They demand a great American program to support the aspirations of the 
Asiatic peoples, to help them achieve those aspirations as we achieved ours in 
1776. Nothing short of that can save Asia from communism in the long run 


We must win 
























In order to accentuate what Justice Douglas says, I have added 
there from a pamphlet recently published here in Washington by 
C. Clyde Mitchell entitled, “Korea; Second Failure in Asia,” and 
published by the Public Affairs Institute here in Washington, the fol- 
lowing figures as to the per capita income in a number of Asian 
countries. 

Senator KNow.anp. I certainly have no objection to these articles 
being filed with the committee, but I would like the opportunity at 
that point where he quoted Justice Douglas to include in the record 
the editorial from the Washington Star of last night, I believe, which 
commented on Justice Douglas’ suggestions on the Far East with some 
pertinent remarks. 

The CHarrman. Offer it to the Secretary. 

(The editorial which appeared in the Washington Evening Star, 
February 17, 1951, and which was referred to by Senator knowland 
is as follows :) 


JustTIcE DoUGLAS ON ForEIGN PoLicy 


William O. Douglas, Associate Justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
has sounded off again in a field where he has shown—at least once before—an 
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extraordinary lack of good judgment. Last summer, while touring the Middle 
Hast, he stirred up a lot of ill will both for himself and his country by presuming 
to tell the Iranians, in a sort of know-it-all manner, that they ought to wake up, 
make every peasant a landlord, and work out Iran’s destiny according to its 
own genius, perhaps 10 percent communisin, 15 percent capitalism, and 75 per- 
cent something else. And now, out in Tucson, Ariz., he has taken it upon himself 
to cut loose against American foreign policy. 

Thus, as reported by the Associated Press, Justice Douglas has told his Tueson 
listeners that if we continue our present foreign policy, especially in Asia, “if we 
continue in our present direction, we are doomed to disaster.” He has told them 
that the Far East is in a revolution similar to our own American Revolution—‘a 
revolution that cannot be bought off with dollars.” He has told them, too, that 
the people out there have “a catalog of specific complaints” (such as the absence 
of schools and medical care) and that the United States never has addressed itself 
to those complaints. Finally, as a free gift to the Kremlin propagandists, he has 
had this to say: “We talk about democracy and justice and at the same time 
we support regimes in those countries whose object is to keep both democracy 
and justice out of the reach of the peasants for all time.” 

Justice Douglas’ remarks are so sweeping and nonspecific that one must ask 
him some questions. Precisely what kind of foreign policy would be substitute 
for the one we are now following in Asia? When he refers to buying off revolu- 
tions with dollars, what is he talking about? How does he square that seem- 
ingly snide remark with the fact that the United States played a leading role, 
but not necessarily a wise one, in hastening the independence of lands like India, 
Indonesia, and the Philippines, and the lending or giving them money and other 
types of aid? As for the “specific catalog of complaints,” does he hold us re- 
sponsible for the conditions that have led to those complaints, and has he looked 
twice at the point 1V program’? And just what does he mean when he says we 
support antidemocratic and unjust regimes? 

Does he mean that we should wash our hands of the Bao Dai government in 
Indochina and let Ho Chi-minh’s Communists take over? Does he mean that 
we ought to give up Korea so the Reds can drag it behind the iron curtain for 
the Kremlin? Does he mean, as far as China is concerned, that we should forth- 
with dump Chiang Kai-shek and cuddle up to Mao Tse-tung, that great and non- 
aggressive “agrarian reformer”? Does he mean, in short, that our foreign policy 
“dooms us to disaster” because we have made up our minds not to permit the 
Soviet Union to dominate and tyrannize the whole of Asia? What is he talking 
about? If he were running things, exactly how would he run them? Would he 
run them with his formula of “10 percent communism, 15 percent capitalism, 
and 75 percent something else’? And what is the “something else”? Sheer 
muddieheadedness ? 

A member of the Supreme Court is entitled to respect. But Mr. Douglas, by 
injecting himself into a field that is really none of his business as a Justice, and 
by doing it in a way that does not appeal to the intelligence, has invited some- 
thing less than an admiring reaction. The propriety of his off-the-bench remarks 
would be seriously open to question even if they were sound. They certainly have 
added neither to his own stature nor to the stature of the Nation’s highest tri- 
bunal, which is supposed to hold itself aloof from the hurly-burly of domestic 
and world politics. In some ways, his conduct in this instance is faintly remi- 
niscent of the time when Henry Wallace, while Secretary of Commerce tried to 
uppereut and rabbit-punch the State Department. 


Mr. Linsey. The figures that support Justice Douglas are these; 
the annual per capita income in Asian countries is as follows: 


ake oR i hak Shai Siaingedieews _ 36 
Indonesia _..__--~- 25 India s ii dee ae 


in sinc gheigimannnaatiiieninas » 


Thailand Seep ae in oni. Se RR ; ._ 44 


Here in the United States our annual per capita income is $1,453. 

The Cuairman. Are you advocating the United States increasing 
these amounts by giving them money ? 

Mr. Linny. I advocate the point IV program; yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. I did not ask you about point IV. I asked you if 
vou favored the United States, out of the Treasury of the taxpayers, 
increasing these incomes to these people ? 
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Mr. Lissy. No, Mr. Chairman, that is not the approach any sane 
man would advocate. I advocate the point IV program of building 
up their industries and enabling them to earn a decent living, and 
that is what the Army can’t do. 

The Cuarrman. The point IV program is in operation. 

Mr. Linsy. Well, not adequately. All of the money is going into 
armaments. 

The Cuarrman. I am trying to get you to say what you favor. 

Mr. Lissy. I favor point 4, and I favor also the proposal of Sen- 
ator Flanders that we devote our energies to disarmament, world dis- 
armament, rather than multiplying the armaments of the world. 


CONSCRIPTION IN NATO COUNTRIES 


Now, the third point that I wish to emphasize is on that third sheet 
that you have there, headed “Why General Eisenhower was vague.” 

IIe was very vague when he returned and reported to the American 
people, and the reason he had to be vague is the figures that you have 
before you as to when our allies draft people for service in the armed 
forces. France drafts at 20, and they serve for 18 months. Belgium 
starts service at the age of 20. They serve for 14 months. Holland 
starts service at the age of 20; they serve for 12 months. 

Norway starts their service at the age of 20; they serve for 12 
months. 

Skip Great Britain for the moment. 

Portugal starts service at the age of 20; they serve for 18 months. 

Italy starts training at age of 21. They serve for 18 months, 

Iceland, another of our allies in the North Atlantic Pact, has no 
conscription and no army; Luxemburg has one battalion of 2,800 men. 

Canada, following General Eisenhower's visit, decided not to intro- 
duce conscription and only Great Britain starts service at the age of 

8 and a quarter and they serve for 2 years. 

Under those circumstances, Mr. Chairman, I cannot understand why 
American boys should be conscripted to fight in Europe at the age of 
18 when the Europeans are taking their responsibility so lightly, and 
General Eisenhower was not able to report a signal change in that 
set-up and therefore he had to be vague. 

Now then summing up the issue as I see it, between Congress and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff: It is one of power. Which is boss, the Pen- 
tagon or the Congress of the United States? It should be the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Secondly, the determination of our foreign policy by the military 
is losing us Asia. The military cannot win Asia. They can only 
destroy Asia as they have destroyed Korea, and came within an ace 
of starting a war against Cl hina, ‘That is not the way to win Asia. 

Third, there is no justification for drafting in America at the age 
18 to defend our new military frontier at the Elbe, when our allies 
in the North Atlantic Treaty with one exception draft their men at 
the age of 20, neither should they be drafted to serve for more than 
2 years when our allies draft for 12 to 18 months. 

Finally, it is high time, it seems to me, that the Congress of the 
United States, and: particularly the Senate, resume control of our for- 

eign policy in cooperation with the President as is provided for in ow 
Camialion, and relegate the Pentagon to its true position, which 
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is not that of policymaking, but the subordinate position of imple- 
menting the policy on which the President and the Congress have 
agreed. 

The Carman. Very well. 

Are there any questions 4 

Thank you, Mr. Libby. 

Mr. Lissy. I will be up again sometime, Senator. 

The Cuairman. I do not know; you have been here a lot now. 

Mr. Lissy. Not as long as you have. 

The Cuarrman. The American Peace Crusade. Is someone here 
representing the American Peace Crusade / 

(No response. ) 

We will passon. Mr. A. O. Tittman, of Kew Gardens, N. Y. 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Tittman is not here. 

Mr. Thomas J. Reardon. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS J. REARDON, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Mr. Rearpon. In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. Amen. May the blessings of Almighty God enlighten 
our minds and move our hearts to know and to do rightly. 

My name is Thomas J. Reardon. I am a sinner and whole citizen 
of these United States. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I rise to a point of 
order that is germane to the common defense of the United States. 

I question your authority to pledge the use of our Armed Forces to 
defend the territories or rights of other nations, anywhere in the 
world; that is the issue before us today. 

And in answer this you must be able to point to the sentence in the 
Constitution which authorizes anyone in our Government to pledge 
the use of our Armed Forces to defend the territory or rights of 
other nations. Witness the fact in the Federal Textbook on Citizen- 
ship. 

1 question the authority of [your doctrine| the action you propose 
to take even though there be an emergency. Witness the fact the 
United States Supreme Court said: 

The founders of our Government were familiar with the history of the strug- 
gle for liberty, and they made secure in a written Constitution every right which 
the people had wrested from power during a contest of ages. 

Those great and good men foresaw what troubled times would arise—and 
that the principles of constitutional liberty would be in peril unless established 
by irrepealable law. 

The Constitution of the United States is a law for rulers and people, equally 
in war and in peace, and covers with the shield of its protection all classes of 
men, at all times, and under all circumstances. No doctrine, involving more 
pernicious consequences, Was ever invented by the wit of man than any of its 
provisions can be suspended during any of the great exigencies of government. 
Such a doctrine leads directly to anarchy or despotism. * * * Wicked men, 
ambitious of power, with hatred of liberty and contempt of law, may filll the 
place once occupied by Washington and Lincoln * * * our fathers knew 
that unlimited power was especially hazardous to freemen. 

The Cuarrman. Is that from an opinion by Judge David Davis? 

Mr. Rearvon. Yes; in the ex parte Millikan case, and I want to 
bring to you, because you brought the question up, the sacrilege you 
committed when, on July 5, while they were painting off the wall of 
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the Senate, the blood you referred to when we adopted the United 
Nations. 

You entered the old United States Supreme Court Chamber where 
that decision was rendered. That was a sacrilege. That document 
should never have been before you. 

The CHatrmMan. You are speaking of the United Nations Charter? 

Mr. Rearpon. Yes. 

The Cuairman. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Rearpon. I just wanted to get the heritage. If we start with 
the conflict of the concepts that are in the world tod: ay on government, 
we can get the line of demarcation that will clarify this whole situ- 
ation and we won't confound the confusion that you are doing here 
with the testimony you received up until now. 

The Cuairman. All right, Doctor. 

Mr. Rearvon. For additional guidance in solving our problems 
witness the fact, in this little leaflet you find the clues to the funda- 
mental human error. The most important event since the Funda- 
mental Orders—and remember that the Fundamental Orders came 
from the Reverend Thomas Hooker from a pulpit in Hartford, Conn. 

The most important event, as I say, since the Fundamental Orders 
is this guidance in finding the fundamental human error from a 
sermon by the Very Reverend Monsignor John J. Haynes on March 
2%), 1949, in Hartford : 

The last state of anyone who compromises with evil will always be worse 
than that which preceded it. This is not merely a Christian belief—it is writ 
large in the history of men and nations. 


The challenge today is “As God has given us liberty, let us keep it.” 


CHANGE 





IN UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 


The condition of the United States today shown that each compro- 
mise with evil (by-resolution) that we have made has caused our 
condition to become worse than that which preceded it. 

Witness the fact: The Fulbright resolution. I want to bring to 
your attention at this moment the Fulbright resolution, a 51 or 52- 
word document that by direct evidence in the daily press you have 
Mr. Fulbright telling you that he spent 12 years developing that 
particular document th: at would destroy the liberty of the citizens of 
these United States. 

And the Connally resolution. Both of those resolutions we never 
had a public hearing on. Now, we have here a public hearing on a 
resolution. We are getting down to the law and order, and the order 
of law as it should be. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Rearvon. Then we have the Vandenberg resolution. 

The United Nations document is a w arranty deed conveying the 
territorial possessions of 59 nations to 5 nations. 

That, in itself, is indic ative of its pagan concept. 

The Atlantic Pact document is of similar nature, but in conflict with 

he first document. We have nothing to gain and all to lose as parties 
to both documents. 

Witness the fact: Shortly we will celebrate George Washington’s 
re and let us remember 1 year ago today the peace in the homes 
of this Nation, and the police action taken by the President of the 
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United States, without authority in the Constitution, and he cannot 
point to the sentence that gave him the authority. He has disturbed 
the peace of every home in the Nation, and he has not restored the 
peace of Korea. 

And then we get to the thirty-eighth parallel, another line of de- 
marcation. How many more cor ridors and lines of demarcation are 
we going to have? We had the question of a line of demarcation in 
the Civil War, and we settled that. 

In the home of every citizen of this Nation the peace is disturbed, 
and there is no comfort coming from the mouths of the statesmen. 
Speak for the peace of the homes and the mothers, and in defense of 
- use of this Nation, whose blood is being shed on soil in Korea, 
by police action, without authority on the part of the President of the 
United States, and if he has, and you think so, point. to the sentence 
in the Constitution of the United States that gives him that authority. 
That is what he must do as citizen of the United States, and 
officer of our Government. That is the question before us. 

This revolution in our history of foreign affairs has altered this 
form of government of the U nited States by unconstitutional means. 
That is positive. It is important that you get that. You can improve 
and perfect, like the calendar that Caesar had. You use it every day. 
That was perfection without alteration. So get it straight, for that is 
what you are doing here today, or propose to ‘do under this resolution. 
The form of government of the United States is being altered by un- 
constitutional means. That is positive. 

Note our oath of allegiance to our flag as citizens of the United 
States and as officers in our Government. 

Note the oath of allegiance to the United Nations. 
another oath of allegiance to the Atlantict Pact. 

I owe no allegiance to the United Nations, the Atlantic Pact or any 
other document that divides that allegiance with other 
their concepts of government. 

Their concepts of government are pagan. That is the issue in the 
world today, the concepts of government, and the line of demarcation 
simply definies it because the way is heredity in one and environment 
in the other. 

Getting at the cause of the danger to our solvency you have a fun- 
damental error in your Federal Reserve System, and I have taken 
that up and time does not permit me to go into it. 

Here are some of the things to remember when you are considering 
this situation: 

Remember the Maine. That was the issue in the Spanish-American 
War. 

Remember the Atlantic Charter, that was going to givc four free- 
doms to everyone in the world, and all you had to do was to become 
a criminal and the same four feedoms were given to you in a penal 
institution when you went in the door. What a fraud that was, and 
where is that document today? Remember this: It was on the halls of 
the classrooms of the public school in Hartford, leading the children 
in those schools to believe that such a document was in being. Find 
it. It isin Shangri-la. 

The Caarmman. You will have to make your summary. 
has expired. We will give you time enough to 
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Mr. Rearpon. To summarize it, I would say this: I have evidence 
by the best-evidence rule, as you term it in a court of law, and in char- 
acter, and this is a good test for your witnesses that you have had, the 


character of a person, a place, or a thing. 

The persons are the witnesses, the place is Europe, and the thing 
is that resolution. It is inconsistent, it is contradictory, and it is 
not alive. 

The CuatrMan. You are speaking of the Wherry resolution that 
is before us? - j 

Mr. Rearvon. If that is the title, that is another contemptible reso- 
lution. How far are we going with those? And that qualification is 
proper because you can find no authority in the Constitution of the 
United States for the consideration of it, any more than I would expect 
you to give me time to extol the virtues of the prostitution. 

The CuarrMan. The time has expired. Are there any other ques- 
tions ? 

Does the press want to ask any questions ? 

Mr. Rearpon. The press has been party to it, Senator, and I have 
left the evidence with you, and I think I will leave it with you in docu- 
mentary form from the press of Hartford, Conn. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much for your presence. 

Mr. Rearpon. You are welcome. Iam here only in defense of the 
youth of this Nation and the sanctity of the homes of the people. 

The Cuarrman. How many children do you have ¢ 

Mr. Rearvon. Two, and I have some grandchildren. 

The Cnuarrman. Good. 

Mr. Rrarpon. But I am not here for them alone. As you know, 
again and again and again I have appeared before your committee, 
and I have been consistent. I have not contradicted myself, and 1 am 
dependable. 

The Crairman. I think you have been entirely consistent. You 
have been against everything I remember. 

Mr. Rearpon. I want to say to you right now, in answer to that, 
that I now petition, which is my right under the Bill of Rights, you, 
to take action to defend the youth “of this Nation in clarifying ‘this 
issue. 

The Cnatrman. I have grandchildren, too, so it is all right. Weare 
all in the same situation. 

Mr. Rearpon. I told you that was my purpose in being here. F 

The CHamman,. That is all right. : 

The Committee for Peaceful Alternatives, Prof. Robert J. Having- 
hurst. If he is not here, is an alternate present ¢ ] 

{ No response. ) 

We now have a witness that has appeared before the committee be- ' 
fore, and with whose views we are all more or less familiar. She has 
asked to be heard. She is Mrs. Agnes Waters. Come around, Mrs. 7 i 
Waters. Be brief, please, because your time is limited. : 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. AGNES WATERS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


' 
Mrs. Warers. You gave all the time you could give to the opposition : 
of this hearing but I am in support of the Wherry resolution this time, : 
and I would hke to ask vou to permit me to submit my statement. I | 
don’t want to have to take your time up with reading it, and I want 


tion 
ime, 
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to use the time of the committee that has been allotted to me, 10 min- 
utes, to make an oral statement. 

The CuairMan. Is that your statement, that whole stack of papers 
there ‘ 

Mrs. Waters. Only this part here. ah eae 

The Cuaman. You may leave it here, and we will examine it. 

Mrs. Warers. I want to have it follow my oral remarks. 

My name is Mrs. Agnes Waters. I am the only woman candidate 
for President of the United States. I live at 3267 N Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. I have appeared here before. 

The Cuamman. On what ticket are you running for President? 

Mrs. Warers. I tried to get the Democrats to accept me because I 
am a Democrat, and I went to the Democratic Convention in 1944 and 
raised a commotion down there and tried to get Wallace out, and I 
got Wallace out and got Truman in, which I am sorry for. But Iam 
a Democrat, and I was trying to run on the Democratic ticket, and in 
1948 I went to the convention and also raised trouble for 3 days while 
you were down there. I spoke to 10,000 people against the foreign 
policies of Mr, Truman. 

I am here primarily in the interest of human rights. I feel the 
greatest resources, the greatest assets of any nation are its beloved 
men. I want to say to you that these men are going to mass murder, 
Senators. These men are going to mass murder when you are sending 
them to Europe. 

I have heard the excuses of General Marshall. I was present when 
he testified. He said that he was sending 100,000 men to Europe to 
boost the morale of France, and I am demanding here that you re- 
examine the North Atlantic Pact and this foreign policy of Mr. Tru- 
man’s. In fact, I think you should repeal the United Nations Charter 
and the North Atlantic Pact both and I think if you would examine 
into the forces behind these pacts-and behind this policy of Mr. Tru- 
man for the last period of his time in office, and prior to that, back to 
1939, you would find that every witness supporting the Roosevelt and 
Truman policies were members of the Communist Party and they 
appeared here before this committee, and I identified them, and they 
nut across the United Nations which is rotten with Reds from top to 

ttom, and they have now captured the forces of the United States 
Army and Navy to the extent that we are defeated in Korea. 

The Crarrman. Do you think that they have captured General 
MacArthur? 

Mrs. Warers. I think General MacArthur is being compelled to 
report his every tactical move and military move to his enemies and 
that is why your greatest American general is unable up to now to 
win a battle. 

I want the press of the world to know what the facts are. I went 
to a Communist meeting in 1939 and I discovered a man by the name 
of Clark M. Eichelberger was there. He was at that meeting and he 
formed a group of 100 witnesses, and he came with these witnesses 
and presented them for the repeal of the arms embargo. I stood at 
the door of this committee room and pointed out these wolves in 
sheep’s clothing. Over 11 years ago Clark Eichelberger was before 
this committee with his whole gang of witnesses, Reds, for every for- 
eign policy of both the Roosevelt and Truman administrations, lead- 
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ing you into the trap that is now closing in the massacre of our 
American manhood, and when you send these 100,000 men out to 
Europe, you are sending them as a suicide brigade for such a pitiful, 
foolish excuse, boosting the morale of France, that is so rotten it stinks 
with Reds. 

Have you examined the background of the members of the North 
Atlantic Pact? Who are their representatives? Who is behind their 
government? Take Mr. Clement Attlee, of England. He got up the 
Attlee brigade to go to Spain to fight Franco, and in that campaign 
they crue ified 20,000 priests and thousands of nuns were raped and he 
went to Spain and commended them in a letter that I have in my 
possession. 

The CHarrMAn. An original letter ? 

Mrs. Warers. It is a copy printed by the Madrid Information 
Bureau in 1948, with the picture of him giving the clinched fist salute 
in Spain to the Attlee brigade. 

He has at his right hand another Red by the name of Shinwell, 
Minister of War, under whom our boys are to serve. He has as his 
other right-hand man, as British Intelligence Minister, a man who 
was excluded from this country as a Communist, Mr. George Strachey. 

Now you have the Labor government in England that you are 
delivering 100,000 of our precious men to, and millions will follow 
after they have mass murdered those men. 

Then you have in France the rottenest bunch of Reds the world has 
ever heard of, with Admiral Louis Kahn as Secretary of the armed 
forces of France, and our men are to be delivered lock, stock, and 
barrel, body and blood, into the hands of our enemies. For what? 
For what ¢ 

Who is this man Marshall that comes in here and tells the com- 
mittee such a lie as to dare to say to you that he is sending 100,000 
American men to boost the morale in Europe when you could not 
resurrect a dead corpse with a million men? If they won't fight for 
themselves, what right have we to send our men ¢ 


SENDING TROOPS TO EUROPE 


We have a very precious limited number of men. They should be 
kept within the continental limits of this country to defend our shores. 
Another thing, the treaty of the North Atlantic Pact specifically states 
that no force is to be sent into any European country unless there is 
an invasion. Now there is no invasion by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation in any of those pact countries. We have no treaty obligation 
whatsoever, and the President has no constitutional power that will 
send out of the continental limits of the United States any United 
States forces without a declaration of war. He may fall back upon 
a powers In an active aggression, but in the absence of an active 
aggression, he cannot send our men any place, and I defy him to do 
it, and I want you to write a bill that will give direction to the com- 
manders of the Army, Navy, and Air Corps that they no longer have 
to obey any coup d’états in the United States that are pulled at 3 
o'clock on a Sunday morning, so that I am not able to stop it. J 
a Mr. Roosevelt when he gave orders to Admiral Stark for a 
fighting, shooting war in the Atlantic, but this happened to be on a 
weekday which I heard of in time. 
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I want this resolution strengthened, made more powerful; I do 
not think that it goes far enough. It merely limits the sending of 
armed forces, armed troops. It should cover the entire military 
forces of the United States, the entire Armed Forces of the United 
States. No military man should be sent at the direction of the Presi- 
dent or General Marshall, who is a trustee of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, whose record in the past has been that he went to China 
to conciliate and try to force the Nationalist Army of China to accept 
the Communists who are responsible for the debacle, the catastrophe, 
in the world today, and those men are to be placed under General 
Risenhower, who betrayed us—he sold us out at Berlin—whose policies 
and strategy caused the loss of 10,000 lives at the Battle of the Bulge. 

Now, I want to know if we are going to deliver our armies lock, 
stock, and barrel to our enemies, and every mother in this country is 
interested. 

I am the widow of a veteran, and mother of two veterans, and I 
am demanding that you protect these American men whom you think 
vou have as slaves and can order here, there, and the other pl: ice at the 
direction of a dict tator whose policies have been formulated in Moscow 
and whose keymen in every position of trust in these United States 
are enemies of this Republic. Indeed, Mr. Chairman, we have more 
to fear from enemies in the key positions of every nation in the North 
Atlantic Pact and in the Government of the United States than we 
have from any enemy on any battlefield in any place in the world. 

How do you expect any of our Americans to go into battle when they 
are sold out in the United Nations beforehand, and when their armies 
have been captured by our enemies, lock, stock, and barrel by the avai 
of a pen of a man who was a haberdasher, and knows nothing at all 
about fighting ¢ 

In fact. he may be guilty—in fact, I question very much; I think he 
should be arrested. He certainly should, and if he is found guilty, 
hang him at sunrise, because he is dripping with blood. 

He has 48,000 casualties in Korea and what have you all done about 
it? I brought that to your attention on June 15, 1950, when you held 
an executive hearing to hear me, and I told you I thought it meant 
war. I am telling you now this is a mass murder trap, a suicide 
brigade, and they say 100,000 men is all it is going to be. 

Why, four million, ten million, will go. They will take that hun- 
dred thousand men and put them to death at the will of the traitors 
that are in power in France and England, and the best thing that ever 
came out of England was when I read in papers the other day where 
an earl’s son kicked in the pants the British Minister of Labor. 

Mr. Chairman, the day is going to come when the American people 
are going torevolt. You will have an American revolution right here 
if you do not take care of America, and as the only woman candidate 
for President of the United States, I want to say to you that if you 

can’t run America for Americans, get out of those seats and let the 
women run it. We can. 

The Cuatrman. All right. If you can get elected, you run it. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mrs. Waters. I will be glad to answer any. 

The CuarrMan. Your time has expired. 

Mrs. Waters. Will my statement be included in the record ? 
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The Cuarrman. No: the committee has to act on that. There is not 
a quorum present, SO we ‘annot act now. 

Mrs. Waters. The newspapers will have it, and I will publish it to 
the world. 

The Cuarrmman. Mr. Schaefer? 

Mr. Schaefer, we have had trouble locating you. 

Mr. Scuarrer. My train was late. 

The CuarrmMan. You have been before this committee before, have 
you not? 

Mr. Scuarrer. No: I have not. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Proceed. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER A. SCHAEFER, NEWARK, N. J. 


Mr. Scuarrer. I represent only myself. I am a businessman of 
Newark, N. J.,a resident of Nutley, N..J. 

The Cuarrman. We will be glad to hear you, Mr. Schaeffer. 

Mr. Scuarrer. During the last 30 years the Great Powers have 
tried several devices to insure world peace without force of arms. All 
have failed. Treaties for naval limitations, sanctions imposed by 
the League of Nations, treaties on neutrality—all these have failed 
to maintain peace. Now we are faced with a proposition of providing 
substantial forces to maintain peace in Europe. I am for this com- 
mitment. I am for it because I have seen nothing else seems to deter 
an evil nation from conquest except force that can be swiftly and ener- 
getically applied. 


INEFFECTIVENESS OF COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


The League of Nations hoped to stop wars through the application 
of embargoes and legal sanctions. It did not succeed. The very 
theory of sanctions probably did more to bring about the Second 
World War than to prevent it, because the debates in the League as 
to whether sanctions should apply against Italy at the time of the 
conquest of Abyssinia showed ‘aes ily the jealousies between France 
and England and their ¢ omplete unwillingness to fight. 

When Hitler took over the Saar and consummated Anschluss with 
Austria, it was clear that Britain and France would not make war on 
him, even when he broke the Treaty of Versailles, and after the 
appeasement of Munich, when Chamberlain and Daladier gave Hitler 
his way with Czechoslovakia, the Second World War was inevitable. 

These events all demonstrated that only force, swift and vengeful 
force, would stop an aggressive warlike power. 

Information that came from confidential German documents that 
came into our hands after our occupation of Germany showed that 
Hitler feared he might be stopped when he took over the Saar and 
later Austria. He became bolder as he observed the unwillingness of 


France and Britain to fight. And an Army Corps could have de- 
stroyed him at the time of the Saar venture. Later, grown arrogant 
and powerful, he destroyed the flower of the French Army and 
brought Italy to her knees. 

I am a man of peace. I hate war. I was an ardent advocate of the 
League of Nations. I felt most resentful when my own party, the 
Republic an Party, kept us out of the League. When in 1945, the 
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San Francisco Convention was held for the formation of the United 
Nations, I became an ardent worker in New Jersey to enlist support 
for it. I felt that the provision for an armed force to stop warlike 
forays was a step in the right direction, and something that the League 
had failed to do. 

I felt that the creation of a Security Council would permit of swift 
action by peace-loving great powers. 

The United Nations Organization has proved itself as incapable 
of preventing war as was the League of Nations. It has proved itself 
incapable of preventing war because one great power has successfully 
blocked every attempt to alleviate tensions, and indeed has engineered 
every discord and international problem. Thus we see that treaties, 
agreements, and world organizations are powerless to prevent war 
or to insure peace. 
WESTERN EUROPE NEEDS THE UNITED STATES 
The purpose of the North Atlantic Pact is to insure peace in Europe 
through armed force strong enough to defend the signatory nations 
against aggression. We signed that pact. We should give that pact 
whatever force and aid our competent military men should request. 
All Americans have the utmost confidence in Generals Eisenhower and 
Marshall. We should give their suggestions our most loyal support. 
From my observations in Europe last Summer, from my avid reading 
of everything bearing upon our international aff: airs, I do not believe 
that Western Europe can defend herself alone against Russian ag- 
gression. Neither Italy nor France can surely be counted on to put up 
a completely strong defense against a Communist army. ‘The Com- 
munist Party is growing in eac h of these countries. C ommunism gains 
its great strength through the economic and social inequalities exist- 
ing ‘there. I erhaps even England the Socialist Government has not 
been able to heal the feeling of the average Britisher that there haven't 
been fair shares for all. Each soldier “fights with great spirit only 
when he feels he has a worth-while stake in the outcome. 

Not only are there these divisive elements within the larger Eur- 
opean countries, but there are the antagnoism between the countries, 
also; what would our thoughts be if we were Englishmen and thought 
about Dunkirk as a result of a completely unspirited French defense 
and a very sudden Belgian surrender / 

The people of Western Europe are tired of war. Many of them 
are angry with conditions in their own country. They need to be 
inspired and welded together into strong defensive army and only the 
United States can do it. We alone have the means, the simplicity, the 
friendliness, and the ardent energy to achieve this, and in General 
Eisenhower we have the most perfect specimen of our best qualities to 
coordinate these activities. 

The CHarrMan. Is that all? 
Mr. Scuarrer. That is all. 






CONFIDENCE 





IN GENERAL EISENHOWER 


The CHarrMan. You support the views of General Eisenhower, 
then ? 

Mr. Scuarrer. Completely. I think he made a magnificent report, 
Mr. Connally. 
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The Cuarrman. In other words, you are opposed to this resolution 
and your are not in favor of limiting the amount of troops that should 
be sent? 

Mr. Scuarrer. I am not. 

The Cuarrman. You are not in favor of putting out any percentage 
allowances or anything of that kind ? 

Mr. Scrarrer. Those things, I think, are too difficult for the lay- 
man, and I think we must have confidence in somebody, and my con- 
fidence reposes in these great men that we have today in charge of 
our military affairs, Generals Eisenhower and Marshall. I think that 
they are great Americans and I thank God that at a time like this we 
do have great men such as that. 

The Coatrman. You think, then, that the sending of these six 
divisions that we have in mind would strengthen the morale of the 
Western Europeans and encourage them to go ahead and raise their 
own troops and military supplies and equipment and so forth? 

Mr. Scuarrer. I do, Senator. I think far beyond the composition 
of the six divisions is that show of solidarity with them, and the fact 
that we do not only tell them what to do but we pitch in with them to 
help them solve their problems of aggression which is important. 

The Crratrman. Are there any questions ? 

Thank you very much. 

We will recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m. the committee recessed until 2 p. m. of 
the same day.) 















































































AFTER RECESS 


The hearing was resumed at 2 p. m., Senator Tom Connally, chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee, presiding. 
The Cuarrman. Is Mrs. Leetch here? She is not. 
Senator Brivces. May I ask if these witnesses that are appearing 
this afternoon are appearing at the request of Senator Wherry? 

Mrs. Leerci. No,sir. We are representing the National Society of 
New England Women and the National Society of Women Descend- 
ants of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. We are 
self-starters. 

The Cuatrman. As I understand it, these witnesses this afternoon 
are witnesses that Senator Wherry asked us to call. Is that right? 

Mrs. Leercu. I stand on my original statement, Senator Connally. 

The CuHarrman. I don’t doubt but what you are a DAR and a 
Colonial Dame. 

Mrs. Leercn. Is that bad? 

The Cuatrman. No. I’m for it. I belong to the Sons of the 
American Revolution myself. 

Senator Wuerry. Senator Connally, that is correct. I appreciate 
the answers of Mrs. Leetch, but inasmuch as they had asked to come 
and testify, I asked them to come in. 

Senator Brinces. What I was asking was if the witnesses this morn- 
ing were witnesses that you had had any contact with, Senator 
Wherry. 

Senator Wuerry. They were subpenaed by the committee. 

The Cuamman. They were people that had requested to be heard. 
We did not ask them to come. 
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Mrs. Lerercu. We requested also to be heard. That is a matter of 
record, 


STATEMENT OF MADALEN DINGLEY LEETCH, NATIONAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW ENGLAND WOMEN AND NATIONAL SOCIETY OF WOMEN 
DESCENDANTS OF THE ANCIENT AND HONORABLE ARTILLERY 
COMPANY 


Mrs. Leercu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committees, my 
name is Madalen Dingley Leetch—Mrs. William D.—of Washington, 
D. C. Resolutions of the National Society of New England Wemen 
and the National Society of Women Descendants of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company have declared their faith in the United 
States Constitution, opposition to socialism-communism, and appre- 
hension lest the treaty-making powers of the United States Senate con- 
tinue to lead us into international commitments which supersede the 
Constitution. These societies are hereditary. The last one I men- 
tioned formed the first line of military defense in Boston, Mass., in 
1654, and in my book that is good. 


CONGRESSIONAL AUTHORITY 


It is our conviction that women do not want their menfolk into 
foreign wars at the whim of any one man. They want the representa- 
tives of the sovereign people to exercise their constitutional right to 
declare war if necessary and to represent them in the vital decision of 
again sending troops to foreign soil to defend Europe; an nations. 
Therefore, we support the Wherry Resolution No. 8. Why don’t you 


Senators want to decide this question so vital to the national interest 
The people expect you to decide it. 

We are told that we are already committed to sending troops to 
Europe through the North Atlantic Pact. If that thesis is accepted, 
it may be pointed out that the treaty itself is not self-executing and 
must have legislation to implement it. However, both Great Britain 
and France have prior 20-year treaties of alliance and mutual assist- 
ance with the U.S. 8S. R., each of which treaties provides for all pos- 
sible “economic assistance” and against participation in any “alli- 
ance” or “coalition” directed against the Soviet. In view of these 
prior 20-year alliances of France and Britain with the U.S. S. R., 
it is a matter of serious doubt whether the North Atlantic Pact is en- 
foreeable. The fact is that until these treaties are renounced, the 
North Atlantic Pact should be held as being suspended if not abro- 
gated. Britain acts to implement this prior pact by trading with the 
U. S. S. R. in American machine tools and materials. She trades 
Ww ith the Red Chinese stooges of the Russians, even though they are 
killing American boys in Korea. 

The North Atlantic Pact’s coming into operation is predicated on an 
actual attack. No specific military assignment is then outlined or de- 
manded of the signatories. There has been no attack. Nevertheless, 
the executive branch of the Government is proposing to independently 
determine just when and where to commit American troops to Europe. 
We say the Congress of the United States, representing the sovereign 
people from whose ranks these troops will come, must make the final 
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decision. It was promised the American people it would be so when 
the North Atlantic Pact was sold them. We are sick and tired of being 
fooled. 

It would be our suggestion that Resolution No. 8 be amended to say 
that young men be sent to Enrope only from those States where the 
elected representatives support the demand of the Executive in this 
matter of his sole right to send troops to Europe. Would the Members 
of Congress, who are so anxious to have our young men sent to Europe 
on the whim of one man, vote for such an amendment? 

When the Atlantic Pact was debated Secretary Acheson testified a 
“clear and absolute ‘No’ ” to an inquiry as to whether American troops 
would be sent to Europe. His insistence was that all that was neces- 
sary was arms to Europe. It was remindful of Churchill's plea broad- 
cast just before Congress enacted lend-lease—“send us the tools and 
we will finish the job.” We sent the tools, and our troops finished 
the job, 

In reply to the question if the United States would be obliged to use 
armed force in the event Russian troops invaded Norway, Mr. Ache- 
son replied: 

My judgment would be that we should do so, but it would be up to those who 
control the legislature to make the decision. 

There are many who think that sending troops to Europe, obviously 
against the U.S. S. R., will provoke a general war. Then why deny 
the legislature the right to make the decision ? 

Mr. Dulles, who has been called the “Air-Wick” of the State Depart- 
ment, helped “sell” the North Atlantic Pact to the Congress by glibly 
promising that the 12 nations signing the pact “will act quickly and 
unitedly for common defense.” Experience in Korea has proven the 
fallacy of banking on any such assumption. Fourteen of the sixty 
nations in the United Nations have sent token assistance to that costly 
adventure. In Europe we shall again be left to finish the job—or 
this time be finished. 


DEFEND AMERICAN SHORES FIRST 


Henry J. Taylor points out in the current Reader’s Digest that if 
we send all the men we’ve got to Europe to fight with our Communist- 
ridden allies we will still be outnumbered 20 to 1 by the land masses 
of Russia and Asia. Meanwhile, our own shores are wide open. We 
believe defense, like charity, begins at home. Women who bear the 
fighting men will serve voluntarily—not be drafted—to pass them the 
ammunition in defense of home and country, for the moral, physical, 
and financial survival of the United States of America. 

And, gentlemen, that is the only question in which we are interested, 
the survival of this country. The Tree of Liberty has been watered 
by the tears of women since the beginning, and the drumbeats by which 
these men march to war are the heartbeats of the women left behind. 

We created those men. We fill the uniforms that vou gentlemen buy, 
and those uniforms wear out with sweat, blood, and tears, and we again 
fill the uniforms. That is our interest. It is a different interest, set 
apart from what you men have, because with God and the Creator 
we keep those uniforms going, and we want those men on our own 
shores, and if they must be sent abroad in the opinion of the Congress, 
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that decision is yours. It is a vital decision, and we demand that the 
Congress of the United States not abrogate their right to make that 
decision. 

The CuatrMAn. Are there any questions of this lady ? 

Mrs. Leercu. No questions? 

The CiatrMan. Nobody is asking questions. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. BRUCE D. REYNOLDS, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
NATIONAL DEFENSE COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY, 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Mrs. Reynoups. I am Mrs. Bruce D. Reynolds, chairman of the 
National Defense Committee of the National Society, Daughters of 
the American Revolution, whose members are ardent supporters of the 
Constitution of the United States of America with its Bill of Rights. 

The Constitution clearly defines the duties of the three departments 
of government provided therein. We believe that it is the duty of 
those serv ing in the judiciary, legislative,-and executive departments 
to execute the duties assigned to their respective departments: neither 
to transfer those duties to other departments nor to assume the func- 
tion of other departments. 

When the President of the United States ordered American troops 
into Korea, thus in effect declaring war, he did so without consulting 
the Congress of the United States. 

We do not wish to see the war-making power of Congress usurped 
through the continued practice by the Presidents of the United States. 
We, therefore, support Senator Wherry’s resolution not to send 
American troops to Europe for the purpose of implementing the 
North Atlantic Treaty until “the formulation of a policy with respect 
thereto by the Congress.” 

We are convinced that our national effort against extension of com- 
munism can succeed only if it has the undivided support of the Con- 
gress and the American people. 

The Daughters of the American Revolution, consisting of over 
167,000 members representing many religious faiths and political 
affiliations, resent the usurpation of the functions of Congress by the 
executive branch of our Government. It is unconstitutional. It is 
un-American. Therefore, we support the Wherry resolution. 

The CuatrmMan. Any questions ? 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I have just one ques- 
tion. Did I understand that the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion adopted this proposal of the defense committee, or is this just the 
defense committee that is represented here ? 

Mrs. Reynotps. The Daughters of the American Revolution have 
always stood for the Constitution of the United States which has dele- 
gated definite powers to the three branches of our Government, and 
we always have believed and many times have passed resolutions, 
urging that the three respective branches of our Government do their 
duties as members of those branches and not delegate them to any 
other branches. 

Senator Wuerry. Would you please tell the committee members 
where you live? 

Mrs. Reynouxps. I live in Charlottesville, Va 
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Senator Brinces. May I ask you a question: Do you distinguish 
between this proposal here now and the many times in the past in 
the history of the country when the Executive has acted to send 
troops to various points in the world for the protection of American 
interests? Do you differentiate between this and those previous 
times? Or do you take the position that it was an excessive authority 
used at those times ? 

Mrs. Reynoips. My dear gentlemen, I am no lawyer and I can’t 
go into technicalities, but I do believe that when we signed the North 
Atlantic Treaty we were given assurances that we would not neces- 
sarily have to send armed forces out, and, if we do, the day when we 
declare war just by announcing to another nation “We are going to 
have war with you” has ended. There is no longer a declaration of 
war. 

The Cuarrman. Is the National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution what you would call a pacifist organization ? 

Mrs. Rrynoups. Far from it. We are for peace, absolute peace; 
but, Your Honor, we are not for peace at any price. 

The CHarrmMan. All right. 

Mrs. Jenkins, chairman, Maryland Committee for Representative 
Government. All right, Mrs. Jenkins. 







STATEMENT OF MRS. ALEXANDER JENKINS, CHAIRMAN, MARY- 
LAND COMMITTEE FOR REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 


Mrs. Jenkins. Gentlemen of the committee, I am Mrs. Alexander 
Jenkins, chairman of the Maryland Committee for Representative 
Government. I live in Baltimore, Md. 

My organization is a bipartisan group of women of about 800 in 
number, and approximately 80-percent Democratic. Our morale is 
low. We find that the morale of our sons is also low. They have 
viewed the restrictions imposed upon our troops in Korea. 

Senator Witey. Did I understand you to say that the morale of 
the Democratic women is low ¢ 

Mrs. Jenkins. Yes, sir; of my organization, and we are 90 percent, 
and that is a very modest estimate, as you can imagine in Maryland, of 
the Democratic affiliation in our group. 

Our sons have viewed the restrictions imposel upon our troops in 
Korea. They remember the insane set-up in Germany after the war; 
the loss of liberty to Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, Albania, Yugoslavia, and 
China. They remember the Marshall plan as a cure-all, the Atlantic 
Pact, and now troops in Europe, and at some later date other Koreas 
erupting in other areas. They remember the uniforms so recently 
laid aside; a foreign policy of continuing failure and contradictions. 

Gentlemen, the State Department recently has written to our 
organization that foreign policy is formulated by public opinion. 
Then let the Government honor the mandate of the last election, if 
this be an honest declaration. Can anyone doubt the verdict of the 
American people if the administration called for a vote on the Wherry 
resolution today ¢ 

My organization appeals to Congress for guidance and leadership 
in this dark hour. The Wherry resolution offers a protection to the 
forgotten American people that is desperately needed. Congress is 
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our last bulwark against dictatorship. We beg of you to surrender 
no more of the precious authority granted by the founding fathers. 

We respectfully request the adoption of the Wherry resolution. 

I wish to thank you for the courtesy of permitting me to make that 
statement. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. Are there any questions? 


FOREIGN POLICY FORMULATED BY PUBLIC OPINION 


Senator Bripers. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. I 
noticed that the witness stated that her organization had had a let- 
ter from the State Department saying that foreign policy is made 
by public opinion. 

Mrs. Jenkins. “Formulated” is the word. 

Senator Bripces. Do you have a copy of that letter with you ? 

Mrs. Jenkins. I have not here, but I shall it to you by special 
delivery tomorrow. 

Senator Briwees. I would like very much to see it. Who signed the 
letter? Do you know? 

Mrs. Jenkrns. I have forgotten. It was an assistant secretary. 
But you may be interested to know that in Baltimore last summer, 
last August to be exact, a group of 18 organizations, among them only 
2 women’s organizations, made up of business, civic, service, and patri- 
otic groups and veterans’ groups sent a joint statement to Secretary 
Acheson protesting his basis for the recognition of Red China, and 
this letter came about 1 month later in reply to this joint statement 
from Maryiani. 

Senator Winey. Just one question, Mr. Chairman. 

If I understand your position, it is substantially this: That if there 
is to be any implementation to the Atlantic Pact to send troops, you 
want Congress to do that implementing. 

Mrs. Jenkins. Thank you so much. You have expressed it so 
well. That is exactly so. 

The Cramman. Thank you so much. 

Mrs. Howard, chairman of the resolutions committee, Women’s 
Patriotic Conference on National Defense. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. W. HOWARD, WOMEN’S PATRIOTIC 
CONFERENCE ON NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mrs. Howarp. Mr. Chairman, I was not chairman of the resolutions 
committee; I was a member of the resolution committee of the 34 
great women’s organizations in this country meeting at the Statler 
Hotel in Januar V, ‘and I would also like to say that although my name 
is on a list given by Mrs. Leetch to Senator Wherry, I am not one 
of the Senator's called-for witnesses. I am a Missouri Democrat. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to look at this thing from a different 
angle. We are not particular at all about whether it is necessary to 
send troops abroad, or to go into the military part of it at all, because 
we are not experts along that line. Our only thought is just in whose 
hands the authority wilk be, and we feel that women have come to 
stay on the question of legislation and the way it affects the welfare 
of our lives and Nation, Our policies now will determine the basis 
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for the future welfare of our country and also the basis for any future 
service we may contribute. 
However, the success of all of the measures in which we are inter- 
ested depends upon the men and women that are sent to the Congress 
of the United States. 


FULFILLMENT OF CONGRESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Now, by the grace of God and the Constitution of the United States 
you gentlemen are selected by your people for election to the Congress 
of the United States, a responsibility indeed of magnitude whic h you 
solemnly swear to uphold. Now why, gentlemen, do you want to pass 
that responsibility on to anyone, even the President of the United 
States? Why give him the authority as the sole person to decide this 
momentous question’ You gentlemen represent the American peo- 
ple. It is your responsibility, and the people expect you to accept it. 
Why don’t you accept this challenge so that you can give the answer 
of the American people to the President. 

Refusing to accept your responsibilities gives inference to the rest 
of the world which we are trying so hard at this time to impress of a 
lack of responsibility. It means s that you approve that the President 
make these decisions that the people back home expect you to make, 
and by evading this responsibility you will demonstrate by default 
that Congress is no longer a vital part of our governmental process. 

Thank you, Mr. ¢ ‘hairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mrs. Howard. 

Mrs. George A. Ilg, president, Ladies Auxiliary, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States. Is she here ‘ 

(No response. ) 

Senator Wuerry. I suggest that you pass Mrs. Ilg. 

The Cuatrman. Mrs. E. F. Johnston, chairman of the resolutions 
committee, Society for Constitutional Security. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. E. F. JOHNSTON, CHAIRMAN OF RESOLUTIONS, 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CONSTITUTIONAL SECURITY 


Mrs. Jounsron. I am chairman of resolutions of the National So- 
ciety for Constitutional Security. I come from Williamsville, Vt. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services Committees, before submitting the Atlantic Pact or Treaty to 
analysis it is necessary to review recent history. It is obvious civili- 

zation is in the grip of a vast secret revolution. The strategy of 
secret revolution is to persuade divergent groups to cooperate for an 
ulterior purpose known only to the secret forces directing the hidden 
revolution. The sincerity of the dupes and innocent ‘participants 
merely aids the over-all scheme. Historians will recognize that even 
the Congress of the United States has been unwittingly used to ad- 
vance this sinister world movement. 

The objectives of world revolution in this country are to weaken 
and destroy the solvency and sovereignty of the United States. It 
is appalling to see the progress made in 20 short years. It would be 
folly not to look at the record and not recognize that a definite pat- 
tern has been followed. Hindsight is always better than foresight. 
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Senator Brivcrs. Before going any further, would you just give us 
a picture of your organization, so that we know whom you are repre- 
senting here ¢ 

Mrs, Jounston, Certainly, gentlemen. I have the honor of belong- 
ing to a very unique organization, because most of our members are 
also members of other patriotic and lineage societies, and our bylaws 
clearly express our purpose: to preserve the Constitution of the 
United States and the ideals and standards of the founding fathers. 
Therefore we have a unique responsibility to appear before ‘this body 
when questions of the preservation of the Constitution are at stake. 

Senator Bripces. In how many States do you have members? 

Mrs. Jonnston. About 12. We are also members of the Patriotic 
Conference which has just met in Washington, where our membership 
of our combined organizations numbers about 4,000,000, and we passed 
a very strong resolution at the conference against sending men to 
Europe without congressional authorization. 

The first question with regard to the Atlantic Pact is this: Is this 
pact now in its intent and operation a threat to the solvency and 
sovereignty of our great Nation? That it is merely a step along a 
road is obvious. Many Senators are already pledged to convert the 
Atlantic Pact from a mutual defensive military alliance into a perma- 
nent political union. 

The CHairman. Right there, who are those Senators? 

Mrs. Jounsron. I think there are 19 Senators. 

The CuarrMan. Do you have their names? 

Mrs. Jounston. I haven't their names here, sir. May I continue? 

The Cuairman. You may continue when [ finish asking you a ques- 
tion, It seems to me you have brought a pretty serious charge there, 


that 19 Senators are pledged to convert the North Atlantic Treaty 
into a permanent union of some kind. 

Mrs. Jonnston. I think that is the purpose of the publicity released 
in the New York papers. I will dig it out of the morgue for you and 
send it to you tomorrow, Senator. 

Let us examine most carefully the road we are being asked to follow. 


NO OBLIGATION UNDER ATLANTIC PACT 


Our contention is that so much discretion is left to individual mem- 
bers in article V that the Atlantic Pact does not obligate our Con- 
gress to send either men or munitions to Europe in peace or war with- 
out the specific authorization of Congress. To quote article V 

The parties agree that an armed attack against one or more of them in Europe 
or North America shall be considered an attack against them all; and conse- 
quently they agree that, if such an armed attack occurs, each of them, in 
exercise of the right of individual or collective self-defense recognized by 
article 51 of the Charter of the United Nations, will assist the party or parties 
so attacked by taking forthwith, individually and in concert with the other 
parties, such action as it deems necessary, including the use of armed force to 
restore and maintain the security of the North Atlantic area. 

To commit the United States to support military expeditions or to 
permanently garrison troops in peacetime in European countries is a 
ruinous policy. Our limited supply of manpower is obvious. We 
have responsibilities in the Philippines, Japan, Hawaii, other Pacific 
islands, Alaska, and the Panama Canal now taxing our people to the 
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point of desperation. To demand more of us will bring turmoil and 














: ° s 
confusion in this country. 

To butcher our young men, make industrial slaves of our young F 
women, and to destroy the crumbling solvency of this country would 
serve the sinister purposes of world revolution but is repugnant to if 
the common sense of the average citizen. 

RETURN TO MONROE DOCTRINE ‘ 

We are ready to heed the words of George Washington : ; 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence— 

I hope that quotation is familiar to you all. I won’t read it. i 

We ask a return to the Monroe Doctrine of 1823 which established a 
our policy for North and South America and in which we also stated b 
that— V 
our policy in regard to Europe * * * remains the same, which is, not to h 
interfere in the internal concerns of any of its powers. * * * 

The Atlantic Pact was signed April 4, 1949. Events in Korea of 
1950-51 have proved we can expect no substantial help from our Euro- 
pean allies in the enormous Pac ‘ific area. More serious, we see these ¢ 
European countries and their Far Eastern possessions sending huge " 
quantities of potential war sttaaialie and munitions to help. Com- { 
munist China. We have endured the almost daily humiliation of ] 
their arrogant opposition to our views in the United Nations. 

Fifty thousand casualties is a high price to pay, but it may prove f 
worth it if this unholy spectacle forces us to reverse our idiotic foreign , 
policy, and, like the prodigal son, return to the house and the sanity ( 
of our founding fathers. 

We face a serious problem and a sound program is needed. 

‘ 


DANGER TO OUR SOLVENCY 











The solvency and sovereignty of the United States are endangered 
by assuming the financial burden of rearming Europe. The muni- 
tions we manufacture consume our raw materials but produce no real 
wealth, merely create more paper dollars to pay our workers. Our 
limited manpower emphasizes the danger of sending troops. 

Our problems at home are more vital. If we are too weak or too 
stupid to put our own house in order, the rest of the world will scorn 
us or prepare to devour us at their leisure. 

Women are very practical, gentlemen. When you propse to draft 
women, you propose to enslave us. When you make military commit- 
ments, you propose to butcher our boys. When you give away millions 
of dollars, you are giving away our security. Remember, gentlemen, 
thanks to the generosity ‘of our men and the strange fact that we out- 
live our husbands as a rule, we women own about 80 percent of the 
negotiable wealth of the United States. 

What would happen if women suddenly exercised their power / 
We have before us the tantalizing memory of the blithe way you men 
disregarded the prohibition laws. What.a fascinating situation would 


arise of the women decided to follow your example with regard to 
taxes ¢ 
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Gentlemen, we repeat, women are very practical. We submit this 
sound program. 

I. Put only native-born Americans on guard. Comb out of the 
Federal bureaucracy all foreign-born specialists and even clerks. 

II. Reduce the number of Federal employees by two-thirds and, 
if necessary, direct those dismissed to positions where needed in 
industry 

III. Round up, intern, and put to work under humane conditions 
all members and ardent fellow travelers of the Communist-Socialist 
movement. A few years working for the state should be a pleasure 
working for these theorists. 

IV. Relieve the housing and high cost of food problems by round- 
ing up the millions of “illegal entry” aliens in this country. Make 
of them an expeditionary force to Europe, permitting those rejected 
by Atlantic Pact nations to return to iron-curtain countries. They 
will be less dangerous there than acting as possible spies and saboteurs 
here in the United States. 


SUPPORT OF THE WHERRY RESOLUTION 


Gentlemen, we conclude and repeat. Women are practical. We 
stand pledged to defend the solvency and sovereignty of this Nation. 
The United States Constitution is the great dike ‘reared by our fore- 
fathers to preserve this Nation from destruction. You, gentlemen, 
have taken your oath of office to preserve that glorious document. 

There will always occur those split seconds in history when one 
finger can hold back the raging ocean. One finger—and a steady 
wrist. Today is such a moment. You, the sworn defenders of the 
dike, our Constitution, must stand firm, be steadfast, and let neither 
threat nor flattery swerve you from your simple duty to preserve 
the solvency and sovereignty of this great Nation from enemies with- 
out and weasel-worded saboteurs within. 

We support the Wherry resolution. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any questions? 

Mrs. William A. Becker. 

Is this the same Mrs. Becker that was commander in chief of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution at one time? 

Mrs. Becker. Yes; it is. 

The Ciaran. I have heard you before. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. WILLIAM A. BECKER, CHAIRMAN, TWENTY- 
FIFTH WOMEN’S PATRIOTIC CONFERENCE ON NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


Mrs. Becker. I am Mrs. William A. Becker, of New Jersey, and al- 
though I am representing the Women’s Patriotic Conference on Na- 
tional Defense, I speak for myself as an American. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Twenty-fifth Women’s Patriotic Confer- 
ence on National Defense that no Armed Forces of the United States of America 
shall be assigned to duty in European areas for the purposes of the North At- 
lantiec Treaty ‘without the specific authorization of the Congress of the United 
States of America. 
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This resolution was passed unanimously at the Twenty-fifth Wom- 
en’s Patriotic Conference held in Washington, D. C., January 1951. 
I was chairman of this conference, which is composed of 38 partici- 
pating national organizations representing between four and _ five 
million women from every State of the Union and outlying posses- 
sions. Among these organizations are the American Legion Auxiliary, 
American Gold Star Mothers, National Ladies Auxiliary, Jewish War 
Veterans of the United States, Ladies Auxiliary to the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States. 

I shall leave with you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the commit- 
tee, a letterhead which gives you the list of the participating or- 
ganizations. 


REQUESTS CONGRESSIONAL CONSENT 


Furthermore, I have spoken before many groups, men and women, 
and I have not found one person who was willing to send our troops 
to Europe without the consent of Congress. 

You may think that because I represent women that I should not 
speak on military matters. I want to remind you that the Com- 
mander in Chief of all the military forces in this Nation is elected 
by the voters, more than half of whom are women. The women, as 
well as men, are aroused over this vital matter. They wish it con- 
sidered prayerfully and earnestly, not in a partisan way, but for the 
best interests of America. 

We know there is a great difference of opinion among the experts— 
whatever they say—concerning how wars ought to be fought. As 
women, we value human life above everything else, especially Ameri- 
can life. We believe we should follow those experts who say war 
can be fought with machines better than it can be fought by sacrific- 
ing troops on the ground the way they are being sacrificed in Korea. 
It is reported that our air forces in Korea have destroyed 75 percent 
of the enemy’s tanks, trucks, and military supplies. 

In my mind and those of my associates the demonstration of taking 
Japan and in Korea is an illustration of what can be done by air. 

It clearly indicates to the women, and many men also, that human 
life is more important than machines. By building a huge ground 
force we would be subtracting from what we could do by air. 

We know that Stalin’s dictum, openly stated, is “world peace 
through exhaustion.” Lenin, father of the Soviet Union, in 1924 said: 
Some day we shall force the United States to spend itself into destruction. 


Mr. Stalin anticipates that by imposing more and more burdens on 
us he will exhaust our material resources as well as our moral strength. 
The sending of our boys to Europe may be sending them to their 
death, for we believe it is the Russian plan to spread out our forces 
and spend us into bankruptcy and destruction, for the economic re- 
sources of the United States are not inexhaustible. This makes it 
imperative that Congress, as the elected representatives of the people, 
should have a voice in any action that may precipitate war; in fact, 
one would think that the President would welcome the help of the 
Congress in this unprecedented situation. Congress only can declare 
war under the Constitution of the United States and this may be a 
step toward war; therefore Congress should have a voice in the 
final policy. 
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It is being planned to send these troops to carry out the North 
Atlantic Treaty, which was ratified by the Senate with the definite un- 
derstanding that it did not involve movement of troops to Europe. We 
believe on a matter of this tremendous importance the consent of 
Congress should be secured before our troops are sent out of the 
country. 

More than any other single thing, we must realize and aflirm the 
supreme importance and responsibility of the Congress. If Congress 
abdicates ary one of its functions to one person, that person is apt to 
take over and a dictatorship arises. The pages of history record many 
such instances. 

Acting under our rights to petition the Congress, we ask you, Mr. 
Chairman, to conduct the most exhuastive investigation possible into 
this proposal to send our boys to join a peacetime international army 
in Europe. 

We believe it is the duty and responsibility of your committees 
to make such an investigation and to call military and naval experts 
to testify, even though they are not members of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

We believe the Secretary of the Treasury and other witnesses should 
be called to testify on the financial ability of the American people to 
arm and support half the world. 

We believe that your committee should consider all alternative plans 
to sending our boys into the international army in Europe. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, we demand that there be no gambling 
with the lives of our boys. We mothers did not raise our boys to be 
expendables in war. 


MAINTAIN CONGRESSIONAL AUTHORITY 


Therefore, we ask that you merely implement the North Atlantic 
Treaty, in which it was stated that Congress would have a part to 
say in any policy which was planned for sending our troops in any 
part of the world, and especially to Europe. 

I leave with you a resolution passed by the American Coalition, 
composed of 93 organizations, a resolution which deals with the 
number of divisions which could be set up in the various countries 
in Europe in comparison with Russia, and if you will get the New 
York Times of December 17 you will see a map of the plan for the 
number of divisions for these various countries, and this shows how 
the various armies are infiltrated with Communist men, and that the 
possible number of divisions which might be raised in Europe is not 
comparable to the number of divisions which are raised in Russia. 
I leave this for your exhibit and for your consideration. 





DEFENSE OF EUROPE 

The Cuairman. Mrs. Becker, may I ask you a question? Suppose 
that the Soviet Union should make an attack on Western Europe 
and attempt to take over all of Western Europe, with its factories, 
its industrial potential, and its resources. Would you or would you 
not regard that as a threat to the safety of the United States? 
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Mrs. Becker. Well, Mr. Chairman, I have nothing to do with the 
per which might be planned. All we are asking is that Congress 
ave a voice in the implementation of this policy. 

The CuHarrman. You certainly have some kos on that. You are 
well versed and you have shown by your testimony that you read a 
lot. But irrespective of your position, just as an American citizen, 
would you regard that as a threat to the safety of the United States? 

Mrs. Becker. I think this, that if Russia should start to march, 
and we know the huge number of troops she has, there would not be 
much chance. The whole of Europe would be nothing but ashes, 
and if a few divisions of our American troops were sent to Europe 
it would be just a drop in the bucket as to what Russia had at the 
moment. 

The Cuarrman. You would not regard that as a threat to the safety 
of the United States? 

Mrs. Becxer. I do not think that the number of divisions which 
has been presented—I don’t know anything about the expert part of it. 

The Cuarrman. I have forgotten the number of divisions. I asked 
you, if the Soviet Government should make an attack on Western 

urope and should capture all of Western Europe, would you regard 
that as a threat to the safety of the United States? 

Mrs. Becker. It might be a threat to the safety, but not if we were 
prepared with sufficient—— 

The CHarrman. Right now. We are not prepared now, as you 
know. Suppose in the next few months Russia should make an attack 
on Western Europe and should capture all of Western Europe. Would 
you regard that as a threat to the safety of the United States and the 
security of the United States? 

Mrs. Becker. It would be a threat to the safety of the United States. 

The CHarrman. You admit that, after some argument, some 
evasion ? 

Mrs. Becker. There was on evasion. But I am nota military expert. 
Iam only giving you my opinion. 


EXTENSIVE PUBLIC HEARINGS 


The CuHatrman. I am not asking you as a military expert. I am 
just asking you as a smart woman that has earned some important jobs 
and positions. You ought to know about these things. You have come 
in here to tell us what we ought to do. Now I am going to ask you 
about what you ought to do. 

Mrs. Becker. Mr. Chairman, we are not saying in any way what 
you should do. We feel very strongly that from the papers only cer- 
tain heads of departments have been asked to testify before this com- 
mittee. 

The Coarman. Aren’t you testifying before this committee ? 

Mrs. Becker. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Are you the head of any department of the Govern- 
ment ¢ 

Mrs. Becker. Not now; but, Mr. Chairman, I say this, that the 
people throughout the country should be called. 

The Cuatrman. You are one of the people throughout the country. 
This committee has called everybody that has asked to be heard so far, 
and we have accorded Senator Wherry, under whose banner you are 
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marching, every courtesy to hear his witnesses. I don’t think, after 
you have been invited here to testify, that it speaks very well for your 
reflecting on the committee. We can’t have a census. 

Mrs. Becker. Mr. Chairman, in no way are we reflecting on the 
committee, I assure you. 

The Cuarrman. What was that? 

Mrs. Becker. In no way are we reflecting on your ability and your 
service to the United States. In no way are we reflecting upon that, 
but we do believe that many, many more people should be called and 
a more earnest and prayerful study should be made of this question 
before it is passed over too quickly. That is no reflection upon you, 
Mr. Chairman, or upon any member of your committee. I hope you 
will take that as I say it. 

The CHAIRMAN. ta admit, though, that the capture 

Mrs. Becker. That is not the point I am making. I am stating 
merely that Congress should be taken into consideration for the im- 
plementation of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

The Cuarrman. You admit, though, that the capture of Western 
Europe 

Mrs. Becker. I think that is beside the point. 

The Cuarrman. Are you listening tome or not? Is it not right that 
you admit the capture of Western Europe by Russia would be a threat 
to the safety of the United States? You would say you did? 

Mrs. Becker. Yes; I think it would be. 

The Cuarrman. Do you still stick to what you said about 10 min- 
utes ago ¢ 

Mrs. Becker. I will stick to that. 

The Cuaroan. If that is true, if it is going to constitute a threat 
to the security and safety of the United States, don’t you think that 
the United States ought to do what it could to prevent that from 
mappeoanet 

Mrs. Becker. Mr. Chairman, I am not discussing that point. Iam 
discussing merely the power of Congress to have a part in this decision. 

The Cuarrman. I am asking you, though. 

Mrs. Becker. I do not care to go into that. 

The Cuatrrman. You are excused, unless somebody else wants to ask 
you a question. 








STATEMENT OF HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH, MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS FROM WISCONSIN 


Mr. Smirn. Mr. Chairman, I am here to support the Wherry res- 
olution and in doing so I would like to call to your attention a declara- 
tion of policy signed by 124 Members of the House, from 31 States 
in which we declare as our basic principle that whatever our future 
military or political policy is to be, it must be determined with the full 
participation and approval of the Congress. 

Now, it is my understanding that is exactly what the Wherry res- 
olution contemplates. 














CONGRESSIONAL PARTICIPATION IN FOREIGN POLICY DECISIONS 


I think it is so important, Mr. Chairman, that Congress be consid- 
ered in this matter that I am firmly convinced that we would not 
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have had the situation that exists in Korea today had Congress been 
advised or had Congress been asked to participate in the present 
Korean policy. 

There was ample evidence before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, which I am a member of, showing from military men that to 
fight in Kora was not sound policy. 

I would like to refer to several questions and answers which occurred 
before our committee in July of 1950. At that time we were con- 
sidering aid to Korea. 

The CHarrman. Is that on the appropriation bill? 

Mr. Smiru. No; that was the general authorization bill. 

The CHarrman. You mean the general authorization for aid to 
Korea? 

Mr. Smirn. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Was it a military matter at all? 


CONDITIONS IN KOREA PRIOR TO ATTACK 


Mr. Smiru. No; but the question arose as to whether or not it was 
wise to extend civilian aid or aid for rehabilitation purposes in the 
absence of a force that might restrain the North Korean Army should 
it start to move. 

Mr. Chiperfield, a member of the committee, asked this question of 
General Helmig: 

If we withdraw our troops out of South Korea, is there anything that would 
stop the Russians from taking over South Korea if they decided to do so? 

General Helmig replied : 

If the Russians decided to do so, they could take over South Korea without 
any military difficulty. They are right there with large armies. Any troops 
that we have would suffer another Bataan. 

Then Mr. Richards asked this question of General Timmerman : 

I just want to ask one question. Is it your position that it would not be wise 
to keep troops in Korea? 

General TIMMERMAN. Yes, sir; it would not be wise. 

Admiral Woo.ripcGe. I concur. 

General Hamitton, I concur fully. And that has been the position of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. It has been unanimous. There has been no difference, so 
far as I know. 

Senator Witey. What is the date ofthat examination ? 

Mr. Smirn. That was before the House on H. R. 5330 in June of 
1949. That was a year before we decided to go to war, or the Presi- 
dent decided to go to war, in Korea. 

Mrs. Douglas asked this question: 

I would like to ask the representatives of the Joint Chiefs of Staff this 
question. Do I understand correctly that the Chiefs of Staff advise the with- 
drawal of troops from Korea at this time? 

General HAmILton. That is correct. 

Admiral WoorripGe. That is correct. 

General TIMMERMAN. That is correct. 

General Hamilton, on page 186 of the hearings, also testified : 


It has been unquestionably decided long since by the Joint Chiefs of Staff that 
there is nothing further that we should do militarily. 


Now, it is my contention, Mr. Chairman, that had Congress been 
asked to participate in Korea we would not be in the situation we are 
there today. 
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The Cuairman. That was a year ahead of the invasion; wasn’t it? 

Mr. Smirnu. ‘That was a year ‘before; yes. 

The Cuareman. Is it not right that the question then was whether 
we would continue occupation or withdraw occupation 

Mr. Smiru. Right, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Wirry. Was that the testimony given before the Executive 
to the Secretary of State, stating that our line of defense was from 


Japan through ‘Formosa and did not include Korea? Do you remem- 
ber that é 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Witey. Was that testimony before that time or after? 

Mr. Smirn. His testimony was before this. 

Senator Witey. Then the policy of our Government at that time 
was to try to draw a line from Japan to Korea and down to the 
Philippines and so forth ? 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. 

Senator Witry. Now, your position is that when the United N 
tions took action, before the President submitted that to the U nite 
Nations for action, Congress should have been consulted. Is that 
right? 

Mr. Smiru. That is exactly right, sir. 


UNNECESSARY RUSH FOR WAR PREPARATION 


Now, it seems to me also, Mr. Chairman, that there is no particular 
need for rush. We hear a great deal about preparations for war, 
and I yield to no one in my desire to have adequate preparedness. 


But from the tone of mail we get, people are confused, they are 
alarmed, they have decided that we are about to get into another 
war, and yet we have the testimony by General Bradley, who says 
there is no immediate danger of war. Just last week I received a 
very interesting letter from Harold Stassen, who has just returned 
from a trip around the world. Mr. Stassen was in a position to ob- 
serve conditions generally, and I was interested to get his reaction as 
to what he thought of the possibility of war in the immediate future, 
and this is his answer, in a letter to me dated February 16, and I will 
only read the two sentences which deal with it. [Reading :] 

As to your question about the possibility of the Russian armies moving this 
spring or summer, one never can be certain, but I do not believe they will. 

The Cuairnman. Did you see that other statement Mr. Stassen gave 
in which he is opposed to the Wherry resolution ? 

Mr. Smirn. No, sir; I did not. 

The Cuatrman. You ought to read the papers. It has been in two 
or three papers, in which he said he did not favor that resolution. He 
did not favor limiting the force, and he said he did not favor putting 
it on a percentage basis. That has been in the press twice. I know 
as I have seen it twice. 

Mr. Smiru. Well, | do not know how it affects his answer to this 
question. 

The Cuatrman. I believe we have a statement from him in the 
committee; haven’t we ? 

Senator Witey. Mr. Chairman, in order to get Congressman Smith’s 
position regarding Mr. Stassen, do I understand, Mr. Smith, that 
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you feel that under this Wherry resolution, which you support, it is 
the function of Congress, after deciding to implement the Atlantic 
Pact, to state the numbers and categories and forces ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. No. 

Senator Witey. I thought so. In other words, your position is that 
if there is to be any limitation of Ground Forces, it should be the act 
of Congress in conjunction with the President. Do I presume cor- 
rectly ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. That is right, sir. 

Senator Wirey. All right. 


PRECEDENT IN KOREA IS A DANGER 


Mr. Smiru. It seems to me that that is the situation in Korea. The 
President has precipitated a war and Congress had nothing to say 
about it, and that is dangerous for constitutional government. 

Senator Witey. If the chairman will yield, there is a difference. 
When the President initiated the step he took it to the United Nations, 
and there they decided upon the action. The question here is far 
simpler than that. The question here is whether or not, under article 
3 of the North Atlantic Pact, it is advisable that there be some kind 
of collaboration between the executive and the legislative branches if 
there is to be implementation. 

I think that is really the issue. 

Mr. Smiru. I agree with you, sir. 


PLAY FROM STRENGTH—NOT FEAR AND WEAKNESS 


Now, I would like, also, to read a short paragraph written by 
Eugene Lyons. He perhaps is one of our great newspapermen and 
knows something about communism, having lived in Russia a number 
of years, and he is discussing this very matter of urgency in this all-out 
mobilization now. I am reading from a release of his. There is no 
date on it. I am quoting from it: 


Soviet Russia since the war’s end has had the physical capacity to overrun 
all of Europe, but has not done so. She might have swallowed up Finland, 
smashed the Berlin airlift, reinforced Communist guerrillas to the point of 
victory, taken Iran in a week. More significantly, she could have overwhelmed 
Tito’s Yugoslavia, a most serious threat to her totalitarian hegemony. She did 
none of these things for the plain reason that she faced the possibility of a real 
war toa finish. Nothing has happened recently to change the picture. True, the 
Kremlin has apparently acquired the atom bomb, but it knows the United States 
remains superior in this weapon, and, more to the point, has the ability to 
deliver it. 

A genuine challenge to Soviet supremacy in terms of ground forces on the 
Eurasian continent might conceivably provoke a preventive war by the U. S. S. R. 
but even the maximum plans for rearming Western Europe fall far short of such 
a challenge. Besides, they will require years for their implementation, years 
during which Russia, too, will be expanding her arms herself to retain her 
supremacy, 


Then I would like to conclude with this final statement, because I 
believe it is so pertinent. 


Let’s stop scaring ourselves to death. The game is grim, but we have more 
good cards in our hands than the adversary. Whatever our policies and our 
Strategy, We must play in some strength, not from weakness. 


Thank you, Senators. 
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Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I would like to ask Mr. Smith just 
one question. I am happy to see you here, Mr. Smith, to renew our 
acquaintance again. ‘This is Smith to Smith. 

Mr. Smirx. Thank you. 


ARTICLE 3 AND ARTICLE 5 OF NORTH ATLANTIO TREATY 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I take it that you distinguish between 
article 5 of the North Atlantic Pact and the article 34 Under article 
5 an attack on one is an attack on all, and in case that was violated and 
there was an attack you would not hesitate to say the President would 
have authority to send troops abroad or anywhere else to join in the 
general fracas that would be brought about by such an attack? 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Article 3 is a different conception. 
It provides for collective plans for defense, calling upon us to have 
a standing army abroad, at least for the present time, in which we are 
asked to participate. You are limiting your insistence that Congress 
join in that policy to just article 3. 

Mr. Smiru. Right. 


DECLARATION OF POLICY BY 124 CONGRESSMEN 


Senator Briperes. Of the 124 Congressmen who signed that petition 
or resolution or statement of the House, was it bipartisan in character ? 
Were there men of both parties on it? 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir; these are only Republicans. We made no effort 
to secure signatures on the Democratic side. 

Senator Brivees. May I ask, what was the foremost declaration in 
that statement ? 

Mr. Smirn. They are all very short, sir. I can read them in just 
1 minute. 

1. Whatever our future military or political policy is to be, it must 
be determined with the full participation and approval of the Congress. 

2. Make this country impregnable to attack. 

3. Reduce nonessential civilian expenditures. 

4. Build a strong defense system in the Western Hemisphere. 

Establish a strong defense line in the Atlantic and Pacific. Re- 
fuse further aid of any kind to Western Europe unless persuaded that 
Western Europe is carrying its full share of the burden. In any case 
invite Britain and the British Commonwealth of Nations to partici- 
pate fully in this program. 

6. Conclude peace treaties with Germany, Japan, and Austria. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any other questions ? 

Senator Sarronsratn. Mr. Chairman, might I ask just one question? 

Congressman Smith, do you approve personally of the United 
Nations Charter? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, I have. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR IMPLEMENTING NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 


Senator Sarronsratu. Did you approve of our going into the North 
Atlantic Pact? 

Mr. Sairn. Of course we in the House had no part in that. It was 
on the Senate side. 
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Senator Satronstatu. I am asking you as an individual. 
Mr. Smirn. At that time I approved of that. 
Senator Satronstatu. If you approved of that Charter and that 
pact, mustn’t we interpret our obligation to this country based on the 
obligations that we signed or undertook when we signed this? 

Mr. Smrrx. But it seems to me that you have to consider the im- 
plementation of it, and the question resolves itself, as I understand it, 
around the implementation, How shall we do it ? 

Senator Sarronsratn. That is correct. So that each Member of 
Congress really has the responsibility of making up his own mind, 
after listening to all the possible arguments on both sides, as to what 
he thinks is the right thing and the right manner to interpret those 
two instruments, provided he approved of our going into them. 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, and I take it that the Wherry resolution points 
toward that end? 

Senator Sartonstatn. Yes. I was trying to bring out that if you 
approved of those actions, you have to interpret how we are going to 
handle our responsibility under those pacts. 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. 

Senator Sarronsraty. All right. 

Senator Bringss. In your st: atement which you read of the 124 Con- 
gressmen you invite the British Government, the British Common- 
wealth and Great Britain to participate. Why would you single 
them out, rather than some others? 

Mr. Smirn. Well, I think primarily for the reason that they are a 
world power and have possessions all over the worlld, that if we are 


thinking in terms of the English-speaking people, they are a valuable 
ally. There is no question about that. 


The CuatrMan. Are there any other questions? 






THE DECISION BELONGS TO CONGRESS 


Senator Wirry. I would like to ask one question to get the Con- 
gressman’s view on the situation. 

You say you are a member of the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
and you have heard the testimony of the Chiefs of Staff, have you not? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wiiey. You have heard the testimony of the best military, 
naval, and air brains, you might say, in the country, and so you know 
what their position is. You probably have also had that confirmed 
from reading the newspapers on what has taken place before this 
committee. 

Now, I assume that you have been impressed by what they consider 
the needs to be. They have recommended to the President that there 
should be a supplementary or implementary force of four divisions. 
Would it be your idea that in view of that testimony, in order to meet 
what you think is the constitutional requirements of the Senate before 
whom this Wherry resolution is pending, that the Congrene should 
pass a resolution authorizing ground forces for Europe ¢ 

Mr. Smrrnu. Well, if that was what they thought was best, certainly 
the Congress would then have a part in what was being done. 

Senator Witry. Yes. I wanted to get your construction of the 
mechanics. That is what you feel is necessary. 
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NEED FOR FOUR ADDITIONAL DIVISIONS IN EUROPE 


What is your own personal opinion about what the need is, at this 
time, from your understanding of the evidence as it has been pre- 
sented before your committee and before this committee ‘ 

Mr. Smirn. As you 

Senator Wuxy. Of some implementing ground forces. c 

Mr. Smiru. We have not had any testimony recently from the mili- 
tary, nothing especially on this point except in executive session, and 
I would not feel free to discuss that. 

Senator Wixey. I do not want you to discuss it. I want your con- 
clusion, just from what you know. 

Mr. Smiru. All of the military testimony has been to the effect that 
those troops are needed. Now, from my own study, and I do not pose 
as a military expert, it seems to me that if we send in 4 divisions to 
protect 2 divisions, what is to prevent the call for 10 divisions to 
protect the 6 divisions ? 

And I am one of those who believe that perhaps a large ground 
force in Europe is not desirable because there is nothing in the world 
that could stop the Russians if they wanted to move tomorrow. 

Senator Wiiry. I do not think I have gotten_a direct answer to 
what I am looking for. From the evidence that I have heard, there 
is no thought that we should send a large ground force. We are 
talking now about present conditions as they exist in Europe, and all 
these military experts, including the men from the State Department, 
Navy, Air, and Army, after viewing the situation in Europe, have 
come before this committee and said that they feel that we should 
implement, when and if they decide, the present ground forces with 
four additional divisions. 

Now, the testimony of the ladies as I understood this afternoon, was 
to the effect, just as yours is, that that decision should not be made by 
the Executive but by the Congress. My question was, in view of this 
testimony, What is your personal opinion as to whether or not we 
should implement the North Atlantic Pact with ground forces, assum- 
ing that General Eisenhower gets the Europeans into action and that 
they implement the same as they have agreed they will do? 

Mr. Smitn. Do you want me to just express an opinion as to how 
I feel about sending ground troops in there ? 

Senator Winey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smirn. I am not in favor of it. 

Senator Witry. You are not in favor of sending any? 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. 

The CHarrman, That is a very good answer. 

Are there any other questions ? 

Senator WuHerry. May I ask a question ? 

The Cuarrman. Oh, yes. He is your witness. You have a right to 
ask him questions. 

Senator Wuerry. Thank you, sir. 


IMPLEMENTATION ONLY WITH CONGRESSIONAL ASSENT 


You are not for sending ground troops, as I understand it, because 
it means that. if you commit one division you commit the war potential 
of the United States to back them up? 
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Mr. Smrru. Senator, if we send one or if we send four, before 
another 12 months rolls around, in my opinion, we will have a million 
there. 

Senator Wuerry. So the reason you do not want to send them there 
is because actually we are committing ourselves to fighting war with 
Russia on the ground in Euro 

Mr. Smiru. Exactly. We get our foot in the door and there is no 
stopping us. 

Senator Wuerry. In the questions by Senator Saltonstall, he indi- 
cated that we approved the United Nations Charter and the North 
Atlantic Treaty and he asked if you did not feel that we should carry 
out the commitments in those two treaties, and your answer was yes. 
But is it true that you said that if you were to carry out those treaties 
you felt that they should be carried out by the provisions in the treaty 
so far as implementing the North Atlantic Treaty is concerned ? 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. 

Senator Wuerry. Your position is that if there is to be any exten- 
sion or the United States is to act upon any resolution or recom- 
mendation to implement that treaty, the recommendation should be 
made by the Executive to the Congress and the Congress should de- 
termine that policy right ? 

Mr. Surru. Yes, sir. 

Senator WuHerry. So that in the implementation of article 3, if it is 
to include soldiers on the ground you want Congress to determine 
that policy, instead of the President alone sending troops to Europe 
without congressional action or consent; is that true ? 

Mr. Smitn. That is. 

Senator Wuerry. Thank you. 


DIFFERENTIATION BETWEEN GROUND FORCES AND AIR AND NAVAL FORCES 


Senator WitEy. May I just follow that a minute? 
I think I understand your position, Mr. Congressman. But in view 
of one question Senator Wherry asked, he did not limit it to ground 
forces. Do you disapprove of the implementation of the treaty which 
has been going on in Europe now? I refer to the construction of air 
bases around the perimeter of Europe along with about 20,000 ground 
troops for these airfields, as well as an estimated 500 planes. Do you 
feel that this implementation is wrong? 

Mr. Suirn. I think that is primarily a matter for the Executive. 

Senator Witey. Air Forces and Navy are primarily for the Execu- 
tive and the ground forces are not? 

Mr. Smirn. It seems to me that it is a matter for the Executive to 
determine where we are going to place these forces. 

Senator Witey. You know we already have two divisions in 
Europe? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Senator Wirey. Is that not also an exciting cause to what you feel 
an additional four divisions might be? 

Mr. Surru. No, I do not think so because those men have been there 
since the end of the war. We haven’t written a peace treaty with 
Germany and those are occupation troops. 

Senator Wirey. Then you would say that because there is not a 
peace treaty, the President would have power to send occupation troops 
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under the war condition as it exists, but would not have the power to 
send them under the Atlantic Pact? 
Mr. Sairu. I believe that. 


OCCUPATION TROOPS 


Senator Loner. Congressman Smith, I have listened to what you 
have said about the powers of Congress in this situation, and I sym- 
pathize with many of your positions in that respect and congratulate 
you on the leadership that you have taken in that way. 

There is one point, however, that I would like to have you elucidate, 
and that is on the matter of a foot in the door. You used that phrase. 
It is a good phrase. We have 100,000 military personnel in Europe 
now. It seems to me that we have our foot in the door in a pretty big 
way and I wanted to ask you what you thought we should do with 
those 100,000 men. Should we pull them out or fix them so they 
can be protected ? 

Mr. Smirn. Now, I said in response to Senator Wiley’s question 
that I think we are there because the men were taken at the end of the 
war, and the situation has not changed, and until a peace treaty is 
signed certainly under international law the President has the re- 
sponsibility of at least maintaining order. That is about all they 
could do in the western zone of Germany today. 

Senator Loner. Well, we have got more than just occupation troops 
over there. We have tactical units. Are you going to leave them 
there? Or are you going to pull them out? Or are you going to fix 
them so they can be protected ? 

That is the question I think we have confronting us. 

Mr. Smiru. I did not know we have tactical units there. 

Senator Loner. Yes; we have tactical units there. 

Mr. Smrru. Some of our committee was in Europe in 1947. We 
understood they were only occupation troops. 

Senator Loner. I think we have tactical units there. 

Thank you. 

Senator Wurerry. Congressman, you differentiate between the occu- 
pation army and the implementing of an army under the North 
Atlantic Treaty, do you not? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes; indeed, sir. 

Senator Wuerry. Certainly. So that your position is, if I under- 
stand correctly, that the Executive has no authority to increase the 
occupation forces in Germany for the purpose of implementing the 
Atlantic Treaty; is that right? . 

Mr. Suirn. Right. , 

Senator Wuerry. If you want to implement the Atlantic Treaty 
and you want to put 100,000 soldiers in Germany for occupation pur- 
poses, they are two different things, are they not? 

Mr. Smrru. I think that they are. 

Senator Wuerry. The occupation force, as I understood it when 
the appropriation was made for it, was to preserve order inside of 
Germany and Austria and to protect those people during the period 
of occupation. Do you feel now that it is proper for anyone even 
to advocate that we send 4 or 5 or 6 or 8 or 10 divisions to Germany 
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even under a subterfuge that we are implementing the North At- 
lantic Treaty to protect ; Western Europe? Or, do you feel that if we 
are going to implement the North Atlantic Treaty, such a decision 
should stand on its own merits? 

Mr. Smiru. I certainly do feel that we should present that issue 
by itself. 

Senator Wuerry. And Congress should make that determination, 
and not the Executive slicing out troops here and troops there, as 
occupational forces, when the purpose is for the defense of Western 
Europe, and implementation of the North Atlantic Pact? 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. 











ANY ADDITIONAL LAND TROOPS 





OPPOSITION TO SENDING 


The CuarrmMan. Congressman, as I understand you, you are against 
sending any troops to Europe? 

Mr. Smiru. I am against sending troops to Europe which might 
eventually become a sac crifice when the Russian armies begin to move. 

The Cu AIRMAN. Well, that is a speculation. Nobody knows when 
you go in and vote in the House to send them what is going to happen. 
It a resolution came before the House, you would want Congress to 
act on it. If the resolution came before the House to send any amount 
of troops to Europe, would you vote “no” ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. 

The CuairMan. That is clear. So you do not want any troops to go 
at all? 

Now there are troops, as has been pointed out here, in these air- 
fields and at other bases all around Europe. These are not occupation 
troops but troops occupying these bases. Would you bring them 
home? If you were confronted with a vote in the House tomorrow to 
bring them home, would you vote to do so? 

Mr. Smiru. No; I do not think so. 

The Cuarrman. Why! You say you were against troops to Europe; 
they are troops and they are over there. 

Mr. Smrru. Because I do not want any ground troops to be sacri- 
ficed. I think we can well take care of the situation with our Air 
Force. 

The Cuarrman. You want the Air Force to be a sacrifice, but not 
the ground troops? 

Mr. Smirn. This will not be the sacrifice that the infantry will be 
if Russia starts to move. 

The CHarrMan. So after all, it is not a matter of real basic prin- 
ciple, but is just a matter of your preference for which of the branches 
of the service will be risked and imperiled in Europe. 

Mr. Smirn. The less risk is with the Air Force, in my opinion. 

The CHatrMan. So you favor keeping the Air Force over there as it 
is now set up? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. But you would not want any ground troops to go 
at all? 

Mr. Smiru. The very minimum. 
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DISTINCTION BETWEEN “GROUND FORCES” AND TROOPS TO SERVICE 
AIR BASES 


The CHairman. Don’t you know it is necessary to have ground 
troops to service these bases? You do not object to that, do you ¢ if 

Mr. Smiru. But not in the common and ordinary sense what we 
think of infantry troops. That is something that is separate and dis- 
tinct from the ground forces required to service the Air Forces. 

The Cuarrman. A man is dead no matter whether he is a member 
of the Air Force or the Infantry, is he not ? 

Mr. Smiru. That is right, but I think that we have the responsibility 
of maintaining as little loss as possible. 

The CuarrmMan. The best way, if you want to do that, is just not to 
goatall. You said a while ago that you do not w ant to send anybody. 

Mr. Smiru. No large ground forces, sir, that is right. 

The Cuamman. You are just opposed to sending ground forces ? 

Mr. Smitru. That is right. 

The Cuairman. You are willing to send all the airplanes and air 
forces we can get over there? 

Mr. Suri. Y es, sir, and as big a Navy as we can get over there, too. 

The CuarrMan. What do you want to send those over there for? 

Mr. Smirn. They say we have interests to protect over there. 

The Craton. ae ‘Do you know whether we have or not 4 

Mr. Smirn. I do not know. 

The CuarMan. You are just going to vote them on faith ? 

Mr. Smirn. It would have to be; yes, sir. 

The CramrMan. You have been in Europe, have you not? 

Mr. Smiru. I have, sir. 

The CuarrMan. You visited these air installations ? 

Mr. Snmiru. I did not visit the installations. We were in various 
capitals in Europe. 

The Carman. What were you visiting? 

Mr. Smirn. We were visiting information centers—information 
services. The distinguished gentleman from New Jersey was head of 
that committee, the Smith-Munat committee, and he can tell you all 
about it. 

The Cuarrman. This Senator Smith here? 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. 

The Cuamman. Were you under his leadership? 

Mr. Smirn. His very able leadership. 

The Cuamman. I am sure you visited some of the installations, be- 

cause I know Senator Smith too well to know that you were not just 
on a junket. 

Mr. Smiru. We were not members of the Military Affairs Commit- 
tee and hence we were not taken to the installations. I had no par- 
ticular interest in them myself. I was interested in the information 
service and the political situation generally. 

The Carman. All right; you are excused. 

Mr. Surrn. I would like to offer the statement of policy and the list 
of the names and signers of the statement we had. 


FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE 


Senator SatronsTaLt. What I would like to get absolutely clear in 
my mind, Mr. Smith, is this: You do not want to send any ground 
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troops to Europe, and if you consider Europe a line of defense worth 
defending, then your position is that you will defend it as far as pos- 
sible with the European troops, and the help of our Air Force and 
Navy. If it can’t be defended there, then it no longer becomes a part 
of our first line of defense. Is that about it? 

Mr. Smirn. That is about it; yes. 

The Cuarmman. What would then be the first line of defense? 

Mr. Smiri. Well, we would not have a first line of defense in Eu- 
rope, under the question that Senator Saltonstall asked. 


SPAIN AND TURKEY 


Senator Wuerry. Did you go to Spain? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir; we were in Spain. 

Senator Wuerry. Did you find out anything about the potential 
army in Spain if the United States would arm them / 

Mr. Smirn. Yes; we were told that there was a considerable poten- 
tial there. 

Senator Wuerry. Do you know the number of divisions? Have 
you been acquainted with the number of soldiers that would be avail- 
able in the event of our being able to iron out our political differences 
with Spain? 

Mr. Smitrn. No; I never had that figure, Senator. 

Senator Wuerry. Did you go on down to Turkey ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes; we were there. 

Senator Wuerry. Can you see any reason why these nations should 
not be made members of the North Atlantic Community ! 

Mr. Smiru. Well, if we had a common defense they certainly should 
be. 

Senator Wuerry. You feel for the common defense of Western En- 
rope they should be in the family of nations, should they not ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. Right. 

Senator Wurrry. Your ee chairman about 
the ground forces or air forces and the Navy, as I understand it, 
is that you believe our major contribution should be with the Navy and 
with the Air Force from bases rather than committing ourselves on 
the ground ? 

Mr. SMiru. Yes, sir; because I believe therein lies our strength in 
the air and in the Navy. 

Senator Wuerry. We can afford it both financially and from a man- 
power proposition, whereas if we commit ourselves on the ground it 
will impose an impossible burden; is that correct ? 

Mr. Smiru. That is correct. 

The CHarrman. Senator Hawkes? 

Senator Wierry. Will you call Mr. Burger next ? 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE J. BURGER, VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF INDEPENDENT BUSINESS 


Mr. Burcer. My name is George J. Burger, vice president, Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Business, 714 Bond Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it must be understood 
that the National Federation of Independent Business, Inc., a non- 
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profit corporation organized under the laws of the State of California, 
is a nonpolitical organization. 

The principal and main objective of this organization is to protect 
the free enterprise system, and secondly, the people we represent, in- 
dependent business and professional men. 

The record will show that the federation has the largest individual 
membership of independent business and profession: al men of any 
business organization in the Nation. 


BALLOT OF NATIONAL FEDERATION OF INDEPENDENT BUSINESS 


It must also be understood for the record that whatever position the 
federation takes is taken only after a poll has been made through its 
official publication, the Mandate, of the entire Nation-wide member- 
ship of the federation. The Mandate ballot is voted by the individual 
member and turned over by him to a district chairman, who in turn 
mails the individual ballots from that district to the respective Mem- 
ber of Congress. In this way, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, the majority opinion rules in setting the policy to be fol- 
lowed by the executive officers of the federation. In other words, no 
executive officer can speak for the federation until the entire member- 
ship has prpremed its opinion one way or the other. Of course the 
question before the Nation of sending troops abroad during an one : - 
gency period outisde of an actual true state of war is of consideral 
interest to independent business and professional men and their 
dependents. 

Tn our opinion it is a most major question and it can be said for the 
record that in an actual state of war we believe there would be no 
question in the minds of anyone that the President as Commander in 
Chief would have the power to send troops wherever it was necessary 
in the best interest of protecting the Nation’s welfare. 

The subject matter Senate Resolution 8 was presented to the federa- 
tion members in the following manner: 

Pro: The President has exceeded his powers by sending and prom- 
ising to send soldiers to Europe without first securing congressional 
approval. More than this, he has dangerously undermined our own 
national security by so doing. 


WAS THE QUESTION PUT FOR A LEADING ANSWER 


The Cuatrman. Is that the ballot you sent? 

Mr. Burcer. I am reading the ballot, Mr. Chairman. We are deal- 
ing with 136,000 people. 

The Cuatrman, I don’t care whether you are dealing with one. 

Mr. Burorr. And we are not trying to put a question for a leading 
answer, I assure you of that. : 

The CuatrMan. Let us see whether you are or not. I say you are, 
if you read the truth there. You read the query, and then you went 
on to argue. 

Mr. Burcer. Let me continue the pros, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMaNn. I want to nail you down. 

Mr. Bourcer. No; absolutely no. As God is my judge there is no 
such intention, direct or indirect. 
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The Cuarrman. Read again the poll that you started. 
Mr. Burcer (reading) : 

The President has exceeded his powers by sending and promising to send 
soldiers to Europe without first securing congressional approval. 

The CuatrMan, Is that all of it? 

Mr. Burcer. No, sir. I will continue it all. 

The CuatrmMan. You are writing your own members to vote on 
this question, though, and telling them how. 

Mr. Burcer. We are not. 

The Cuatrrman. You said you were taking a poll. 

Mr. Burcer. These are the arugments “presented by both sides. 
There is no intention, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
to lead the question or give them a question that will bring a desired 
answer. I positively assure you of that. 

The CuHarrman. I don’t care how much 
did it right there. 

Mr. Burcer. Absolutely no. 

The CuarrMan. Go ahead and read your 
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assurance you give, 


statement. 





ADDITIONAL TROOPS 





WILL PROVOKE RUSSIA 







Mr. Burcer. First, troops sent and promised may just be going into 
a bottomless hole, for our so-called allies have shown no great prog- 
ress in strengthening their own defenses. Second, the President may 
be maneuvering us into a position where we will be forced into dis- 
astrous large-se: ale land war with the Communists. It is not logical 
to think that Russia will remain idle while we garrison Europe. 
Likely she will strike first. And without the needed moral and 
physical support of the people we are defending, we are more than 
likely to lose our troops and all. This is a most serious situation, one 
which—since we are not formally at war with Russia—only the whole 
American people, through their Congress, should be permitted to 
decide. 








SENATE RESOLUTION 8 DELAYS AID TO EUROPE 






Now here is the opposite side of the question : 
Con: This bill is founded in defeatism and is dedicated to the 
selfish proposition that the United States should assume no risks to 
preserve and extend the ideals of freedom it preaches. It can serve 
only to delay our aid to Europe, thereby wreck the great efforts made 
thus far to build a world-wide defense among free nations against 
communism—without which Russia cannot be checked. It can, there- 
fore, result only in Russian domination of, first, Europe and Asia, 
then the entire world. In assessing this ‘question there are some 
things we must decide in all humility. First, our European allies 
are “going slow” because devastating war was fought actually over 
their own countries rec ently—something we very fortunately escaped. 
Second, because they fear, with good reason, that we may leave them 
inthe lurch. They need the encouragement the presence of additional 
United States troops already promised can give them. We need their 
assistance—or our own safety will be out the window. 

That is the con of the proposition. So we are leaving an answer 
for the opposite side to take. 
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RESULTS OF NATION-WIDE BALLOT 


The result of the poll of the Nation-wide membership is as follows: 

75 percent of these federation members voted for Senate Resolution 8; 
99 percent voted against the bill; and 3 percent gave no opinion at all. 

I would like to ask at this time that the copy of the mandate in 
which this poll was made as well as the copy of the press release which 
shows the results of the poll appear as a permanent part of the record 
of this hearing. 

Independent small business and professional men of this Nation 
who have a vital interest in this tremendous undertaking as a result 
of the serious difficulties they are now facing in carrying on their indi- 
vidual businesses have expressed their majority opinion ‘from the grass 
roots of the Nation, and as the accredited spokesman for independent 
business of this Nation we urgently request that the deepest considera- 
tion be given by this committee, as we believe this is the voice of 
America. 

Thank you. 


STATUS OF WITNESS 


The Cuarrman. You are the head of this independent business 
organization ¢ 

Mr. Burcer. I am the vice president in charge of the Washington 
office. 

The Cuamman. You area salaried man ? 

Mr. Bureer. Lamonaretainer. I never work for anybody. 

The Cuarrman. Don’t you work for those people ? 

Mr. Burcer. I am on a retainer. I have been my own boss all my 
life. I like it that way. 

The Cuatrrman. You have a retainer, but you work for the people 
that pay you, don’t you ? 

Mr. Burcrer. Well, I take a retainer from them; yes, sir. 

The CuarMan. If you are honest, you work for those that pay 
you to doa job, don’t you? 

Mr. Burger. Not necessarily, Senator. If I didn’t believe in the 
thing, I wouldn’t work for them. I wouldn’t care what they paid. 

The Cratrman. After you accept employment, you are supposed 
to work for the people that pay you. 

Mr. Burcer. That is only a matter of conscience; yes. 

The Cuamman. Soyoudo. Youare the vice president—— 

Mr. Burcer. In charge of legislative activities. 

The Cuatrman. Exactly. In other words, you are a professional 
lobbyist. 

Mr. Burcer. I wouldn’t say that. 

The CHarrman. Have you ‘registered as a lobbyist ? 

Mr. Burcer. I was one of the very first, and filed a complete return 
of receipts and disbursements. 

The Cuamman. Would you just wait until I can ask you a ques- 
tion? Did you register as a lobbyist? 

Mr. Bureoer. I registered under the Lobbying Act. 

The CuarrMan. So you are a professional lobbyist representing 
this National Federation of Independent Business. Do you promote 
the interests of that organization ? 
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Mr. Burcrr. It was promoted years before I went with them. 
The Cratmrman. I am only asking about you, now. Forget what 
happened 100 years ago and talk about today. 

Mr. Burcer. I have only been with them 4 years, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. During those 4 years your activity was to promote 
their interests? 

Mr. Burcer. As I got the vote from the mandate. 

The Crrarrm yn. I hope you did. You got paid for that? 

Mr. Burger. I tried to deliver my services. 

The Cuarrman. You worked up this poll yourself; did you not? 

Mr. Burerr. No, sirree; not direct or indirect. , 

The Cuamman. You wrote the poll business? 

Mr. Burcer. No, sir. 

The Cuamman. Who did? 

Mr. Burcer. The head office in Burlingame, Calif. 

The Cuarrman. What are your chief activities? What do you do 
to earn this money ? 

Mr. Burger. I filed under the Lobbying Act to watch any move, 
direct or indirect, of any violations of the antitrust laws. 

The CHarrman. Do you cooperate with the Attorney General? 

Mr. Burorr. Very closely, with the Honorable Howard McGrath, 
and with the Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, the Honor- 
able Jim Meade. 

The CHarrman. Do you work very closely with them ? 

Mr. Burcer. Very, very closely. 

The Cuatrman. When you find a violation of the antitrust laws 
do you rush to the Attorney General ? 

Mr. Burcer. Very quickly; as quickly as my legs or a telegraph 
wire can reach them. 

The Cuarrman. That is a very wonderful service. 

Mr. Burcer. We took a leading position in opposition to the basing 
point; we took the leading position to protect the Government in its 
suits against the grocery chaits for the violation of the antitrust laws. 

The Cuarmman. That is a wonderful service you are rendering. 

Are there any other questions from anybody? 

Senator Wuerry. You are an American citizen ? 

Mr. Bureer. I was born in the city of New York; my parents 
before me and my grandparents before me. 

Senator Wuerry. You have a right to be a lobbyist? 

Mr. Buraer. I believe I have, under the law. I am conforming 
with the law. 

Senator Wuerry. And you have just as much right to take an inter- 
est in legislation as anyone. 

Mr. Bureer. I think the Dallas News, just a year ago, or 11 months 
ago, commended the national federation for its great fight in leading 
the fight to bring about the creation of the permanent Small Business 
Committee. I think the Dallas News is a very fine paper, and we 
have quite a few members in that area. 

Senator Wuerry. How many members do you have in Texas? 

Mr. Burcer. In metropolitan Dallas, 2,000 members. 

Senator Wuerry. So you are really rendering a great service for 
the people of Texas. 

Mr. Burcrr. They are very fine people. I spoke before their groups 
in Texas last October, out in both Houston and Dallas. 
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Senator WnHerry. What did the papers say ? 

Mr. Buroer. The Cincinnati Inquirer call us The Grass Roots Or- 
ganization of America. 

Senator Wuerry. And that is what you are doing with this poll? 

Mr. Buraer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wuerry. That represents the thinking of the grass roots? 

Mr. Burcer. I want the members of the committee to understand 
just one thing, that any time, in my opinion, to protect the faith 
that the Members of Congress have in us, I find any question put in 
that mandate to bring a desired answer, "insofar as the present em- 
ployee is concerned, I am stepping out. 

The CratrMan. I don’t look for you to step out. So long as you 
keep that salary you are not going to step out. 

Senator Wuerry. You have made a very fine witness. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Hawkes. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, may I express a very 
warm welcome to my distinguished former colleague, Senator Hawkes. 
We are very glad to have you here before this committee, Senator. 

The Crarrman. We are all very glad to welcome Senator Hawkes, 
of course. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ALBERT W. HAWKES, FORMER UNITED 
STATES SENATOR FROM NEW JERSEY 


Mr. Hawkes. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to take up a great 
deal of the time of the committee with a prepared statement. I 
rather hoped that there might be some questions and answers. 


My name is Albert W. Hawkes, Montclair, N. J. I am a former 
United States Senator from New Jersey, and have been president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States and am now chairman 
of the executive committee of the American Coalition of Patriotic, 
Civic, and Fraternal Societies of the United States. I would like 
permission at this time to file a list of the members of this great 
patriotic organization, which has many millions of members. 

I would like the permission of the chairman to file a list of mem- 
bers of that organization. 

The CuarrMan. You may file it. 

(The list of members of the American Coalition was filed with the 
committee. ) 

Mr. Hawkes. My name is Albert W. Hawkes, of Montclair, N. J. 
Iam a former United States Senator from New Jersey and have been 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States and am 
now chairman of the executive committee of the American Coalition 
of Patriotic, Civic, and Fraternal Societies of the United States. 

I appear here today at the invitation of this joint committee and 
my testimony will be ‘offered both as that of an individual American 
citizen, and as an expression of the position undertaken by the 
American Coalition. 

May I explain that the American Coalition is composed of 96 
societies, representing more than 5,000,000 Americans from all sections 
of the United States. It does not necessarily speak for every individual 
in these societies, but the results from a vote in these organizations 
is similar to the election vote in our Nation—it speaks for the majority. 
As it is constituted, its board of directors is made up of the heads of 
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these organizations or individual societies, and the head of each indi- 
vidual organization votes as the representative of his group at the 
American Coalition meetings. 


UNANIMOUS RESOLUTION OF AMERICAN COALITION OF PATRIOTIC, CIVIC, 
AND FRATERNAL SOCIETIES 


Last Sunday, February 18, 1951, at a meeting of 5 70 members of 58 
societies participating in the American Coalition in New York City, 
the following resolution was unanimously adopted as the American 
Coalition’s s position on the vital question before the country as to the 
advisability of garrisoning a large standing army in Europe for an 
unknown period of time. 

Before quoting the resolution I would like to say to the chairman 
and these two distinguished committees that I personally, after the 

resolution was read and the meeting was ready to vote on it, arose and 

said I would like to have the resolution repeated carefully and slowly; 
I would like to have everyone in the audience have an opportunity to 
understand it, so no one can say they voted for something they did not 
understand, and they reread the resolution and took time out, and it 
was finally unanimously adopted by every person in the room. 

The resolution reads: 

We pledge to the Congress of the United States our support in the exercise 
of its constitutional authority to determine when and where American troops 
shall be garrisoned in foreign lands. 

We urge the President and the Congress to avoid commitments abroad of our 
military and economic resources which may weaken the defense of this hemi- 
sphere, or jeopardize the independent action of our own Government. 

We further urge that the President and the Congress, in the exercise of their 
separate constitutional functions, exact from our allies adequate military 
guaranty to avoid another Korea in which American troops are called upon to 
do most of the fighting and dying. 


In appearing here today, I wish to emphatically state that I am not 
a military expert, nor do I appear here for any other purpose than to 
bring about unity among our representatives and the people of the 
United States on this vital question before the committee. 

Unity of purpose, if possible to obtain, is more important than any- 
thing I can think of, except fidelity to the Constitution and one’s own 
conscience. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 8-——-NOT A MILITARY QUESTION 


I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that I know a great deal of fun 
has been poked at fine American citizens for t taking a position on this 
great question before this committee. In my opinion, after having 
spent 6 years in the United States Senate and after having lived over 
70 years in this great Republic, which has given me a wonderful op- 
portunity to rise ‘from a poor boy to something, whatever that may be, 
I would say that this is not a military question, and I think you will 
find that 9 out of 10 American people i in the United States will agree 
with that. It is not a military question; it is a question of form of 
government, way of life, a question. of whether you are living under 
constitutional authority, under a situation of laws or under a rule 
of men. 
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In an 8,000-mile trip I have made from coast to coast, on which I have 
talked to thousands of our citizens, I talked to a lot of citizens in the 
American coalition. 

These are just the run-of-the-mill of Americans. I find them all 
wondering why the President of the United States does not crave con- 
stitutional authorization and approval of such a momentous question 
as sending hundreds of thousands, if not millions, of our boys into for- 
eign countries to engage in a possible world war II. Some of his sup- 
porters say the Congress i is too slow to act. Hence they would cir- 
cumvent, if not violate, the provisions of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

His supporters are willing to violate the intent, if not the letter, of 
the Constitution, as well as the intent, if not the letter, of the so-called 
North Atlantic Pact. 

The people generally controvert this statement by referring to the 
fact that it took less than an hour for the Congress of the U nited States 
to declare war at the start of World War II. Some Senators even 
failed to be in their seats for the vote because it happened so quickly. 



































CONGRESSIONAL APPROVAL OF THE NAT AND THE UN 











I think the representatives of the people in Congress can be trusted 
to do what is necessary to protect the welfare of the people if we or the 
nations party to the Atlantic Pact are attacked by some other nation 
determined to make war. 

Even the chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, the 
Honorable Tom Connally, said in the report of his committee to the 
Senate on June 6, 1949, referring to the North Atlantic Treaty, and I 
quote from page 19 as follows: 














It has been questioned whether a treaty subordinating action to 
stitutional processes of 12 democratic nations offers sufficient 
immediacy of action effectively to deter aggression. 
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The committee is convinced 























that it does. The expression of the will of a whole people offers far more 
certainty than any commitment by a dictator. The action of the democracies 
in the past great war is concrete evidence of their ability to act with the 














necessary speed in event of an emergency. 








It was statements like that and the reply of Secretary of State 
Acheson to Senator Hickenlooper and the statements of the senior 
Republican Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, as well as the telegram 
sent by President Truman from Potsdam at the time of our entering 
into the United Nations, all of which statements were to the effect 
that the question of sending troops to fight under the United Nations 
and the question of sending troops abroad to function under the North 
Atlantic Pact, should be left to Congress—those statements which 
influenced many Senators in voting for both the United Nations and 
the North Atlantic Pact. 

It influenced me very much in voting for the United Nations. 

One of the great objections the American people have against a 
dictatorship is that one man, supplemented by a few members of 
the inner circle, deems himself wise enough to decide the fate of 
vast numbers of people without consulting them through their chosen 
representatives. Again, I say, I should think the President of the 
United States would welcome the accept ince of responsibility in this 
vitally important question by the Congress of the United States. 
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SUPPORT OF PEOPLE IS NECESSARY 


My experience in my interviews with great numbers of the American 
people is that our efforts to stop war and fulfill our obligations under 
the North Atlantic Pact will be fruitful only if the will of the people 
is back of them; only if they are satisfied that their chosen representa- 
tives are acting wisely in the use of our manpower and economic 
means. 

Our people are fast becoming aware of two things: (1) That the 
waste of our economic means, if continued, leads to i ae bank- 
ruptcy, and that leads to socialism and communism, and (2) the waste 
and destruction of our manpower and the brains rec ured to lead the 
Nation likewise leads to socialism or communism. If anyone doubts 
this, let him talk to the best-informed Britishers. 

I have talked to hundreds of them, gentlemen, and the one thing 
they are pleading now, the one thing that makes the future of the 
British Empire doubtful, is the fact that their manpower, their brain 
power, the finest brains in the country, have been destroyed. It is 
not alone a question of whether they have been wrecked economically. 
If you have brains and manpower left, you can redeem any situation 
created by economies. But you can’t redeem it if you have lost both 
of them. 

It is for these reasons and many others, with which I will not 

take up your time, but which reasons are in the minds of all alerted 
Americans today, that I personally, and as the representative of the 
American Coalition above referred to, am wholeheartedly in favor of 
the resolution adopted by the representatives of 58 of the participat- 
ing organizations assembled in New York City last Saturday, Febru- 
ary 17. It is for these reasons that I favor the Wherry resolution, 
Senate Resolution 8, of January 8, 1951, which reads, and I quote: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that no ground forces of the 
United States should be assigned to duty in the European area for the purposes 
of the North Atlantic Treaty pending the adoption of a policy with respect 
thereto by the Congress. 

Now, gentlemen, I could take a lot of time in rehashing things you 
have heard, but I consider that we are functioning today under clause 
3 of the Atlantic Pact. We haven’t been attacked ; nobody else has 
been attacked. We are in a position under the Atlantic Pact Tre: aty, 
the North Atlantic Treaty, of having received the reports of the 
nations who have conferred, urging us to prepare for war, prepare to 
defend ourselves, if you please, not prepare for war—prepare to de- 
fend ourselves. 

Now, we are in that status. We haven’t been attacked. If we had 
been attacked, I would still be in favor of the Congress voting to send 
troops abroad. We haven’t been attacked yet. 

Senator SauronstaLL. Would it be in order, if I might, to ask the 
Senator one question at that point, because I am afraid I have to leave 
in just a very few minutes? 

The Cuatrman. If he is willing. 

Mr. Hawkes. I am perfectly willing to do anything. I want you 
to believe what I am saying. 

The CuHairman. I am not doubting you. 

Mr. Hawkes. I know you are not, but I want you to believe that | 
have come here today not for the purpose of injuring or doubting any 
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body. If I had the power to bind the American people together in 
unity I would give up every personal thing I have in this world, be- 
cause that is the thing we need. I am w illing to answer any question 
any time. 


INTERPRETATION OF ARTICLE 3 


Senator SauronsraLy. I would like to ask you, Senator Hawkes, 
this: You have stated that the Wherry resolution is directed at article 
3 of the North Atlantic Pact. You have been discussing article 3 of 
the North Atlantic Pact. I agree with you, from reading the records, 
that unquestionably under article 3 only equipment and not men 
were interpreted to be sent when the Senate ratified the North Atlantic 
Pact. 

Now, if a resolution is brought out of this joint committee that 
would redefine article 3 and bring to an issue in the debate whether or 
not men as well as equipment could be sent, would that be car rying 
out your idea as to the constitutional processes ¢ 

Mr. Hawxes. It would. 

Senator Satronstatu. Then, assuming that was adopted affirma- 
tively, and men could be sent 

Mr. Hawkers. Maybe I misunderstood the Senator’s question. Will 
you repeat the Senator’s question ? 

Senator Satronstatu. My question is, Assuming that the Senate had 
before it a resolve, part of which would determine whether or not 
the interpretation of article 3 would include men as well as equip- 
ment, and assuming that resolution was adopted favorably by the 
Senate, then the constitutional question insofar as you are concerned 
would be settled, would it not? 

Mr. Hawkes. It would be settled if the Senate was called upon to 
approve and define the right of the President to send men abroad 
before war had occurred. 

Senator SauTonsTAL. Yes. 

Mr. Hawkes. That is my point. 

Senator SALronsTaLu. Yes, assuming that it was so decided by the 
Senate after full debate on the issue brought up before them. Then 
would you say that the question of how many men or what men, 
Ground Forces, Air Forces, Navy, and how many of each, and where 
they should go, is a question of military methods : and a question of 
strategy, and no longer a constitutional question ? 

Mr. Hawkes. I agree with the Senator most emphatically. 

My position, if I can explain it to you, is this. I just can’t under- 
stand how any American can think we can send 100,000 men abroad 
without having to send 5,000,000 if it is necessary. What right have 
we got to send 100, 000 men over there and say, “Well, they have failed; 
let’s kiss them goodby” y 

I have a boy that is buried out in Arlington. I know something 
about it, and so does the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts. 
And I have never wanted my boy or anybody connected with my 
family to ever evade the law, have disregard for the law or to in any 
way to try to avoid military duty, but I want the chosen representa- 
tives of the United States of America, who are closer to the people 
than any other people—certainly closer than appointees; I want them, 
the representatives who have to go back to the people for reelection, 
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and [ am not talking politics. I am talking about approval. I want 
those gentlemen to decide whether our men are going to be sent all 
over the world. 










CONGRESSIONAL DEFINITION OF POLICY 





Senator Wuerry. Before Senator Saltonstall leaves I would like 
to ask the distinguished Senator a question. 

I understood you to say you felt that if a recommendation came to 
send troops to Europe, that this would make a determination by the 
the Congress. But you said also it would have to be defined. You 
mean by that that Congress should write the conditions on sending 
the troops, and not give the President a blank check to do as he pleases 
about it ¢ 

Mr. Hawkes. I mean that Congress would define the policy under 
which those troops were to be sent to Korea or Europe or Asia. 

Senator Wuerry. That is what you mean by “define,” and not just 
a blank check to the President ? 

Mr. Hawkes. I would like to just tell you gentlemen, because we 
are all interested in the same thing—we certainly must be interested in 
just exactly the same thing, and that is in saving as much as we can 
of this great country and the freedom and opportunity of the 
individual. 

I would like to tell you that I met and spent some time with five 
returned American boys from Korea. They were horribly used up. 
Three of them were in chairs. One of them was a pitiful sight, on 
crutches and a cane. And I sat and talked with those boys, and I 
asked them if they knew what they were fighting for and why they 
were sent to Korea, and they all said no, they did not, and they said 
very few boys over there did. So you will have to believe me when 
I tell you that is so. No, you don’t have to believe me. All you have 
to do is go and talk with some of them yourself. 

Now, my only son is buried in Arlington Cemetery. I am not 
asserting this for any sympathy at all. I am just reciting the fact. 
He is no more dear to me, and his loss means no more to me, than 
the loss of any other son to any other family. He is one of the 
casualties of World War Il. 

I am certain, gentlemen, if I had two or three more boys subject 
to draft or enlistment I would not want them precipitated into a situa- 
tion which borders on war and precipitated from that border into a 
fighting war on foreign soil because of the opinion and decision of 
one man, even though he be the President of the United States. I 
would want them to respect the law. 






































THE WILL OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 





I want to say to you people that I didn’t know I was coming before 
this committee until late Sunday night. I didn’t have any time to 
prepare myself. I am talking to you as an American. I made this 
thing a business on my trip across the country, and anybody who 
doesn’t understand the mood and opinion of the American people 
with regard to this subject had better wake up. 

I put the question to audience after audience all the way across the 
United States, on the Pacific coast, as to whether they felt this ques- 
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a should be left to the Congress or should be decided by the mili- 
tary commandership of the President of the United States. 

1 didn’t take voice votes. I asked for hand votes. And in all the 
meetings across the United States I had nobody who refused to raise 
his hand on that question excepting two men, and I asked those two 
gentlemen, “Have you got any boys of military age within the draft ?’ 
and they said “Né” 
> to I am just giving you that to think about, because I think you want 
, to do the right thing, every one of you. I don’t think anybody ought 
the 5 tobe proud « of his author ship of this or that. I think the question of 
oe » life and death is facing our boys in this country. I would want my 
Ins boys to respect the law. I would want them to do their full duty in 
are military service to defend their country. But I would want the 
chosen representatives of the people in Congress assembled to deter- 
mine their fate of life or death. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am going to ask, so as to avoid taking up a 
lot of your time, for the privilege of having inserted in this record 
a speech which I made on Sunday before the Sons of the American 
Revolution and the Daughters of the American Revolution, covering 
my whole views on this subject. I would like to have that included 
in with the record, because it will show you what I think and why I 
am thinking what I am saying. 

(Copy of the address referred to was received and filed with the 
hive committee and will be found in the appendix.) 

Up 5 The Cuarrman. Without objection, it will be done. 

on b Mr. Hawkes. That is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. I am not 
d I - going to rehash a lot of the things you have heard. I only had time 
hey to prepare this short statement. I would be very glad, and try to be 
aid very cooperative with any member of your committee in answering 
an any questions that may be within my knowledge. 

ave The Cuamman. Are there any questions? Senator Wiley ? 
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1an . Senator Witty. Yes. I want to compliment you as having made a 
the f very clear-cut statement and one that I am sure appeals to every Amer- 
» ican. If I understand the gist of your conclusion, it is this: that if 
ect there is to be any implement: ition by ground forces of the Atlantic 
la- ' Pact, it should be done by the Congress. 
oa Mr. Hawkes. That is correct. 
of F Senator Witey. That is one. And it is your conclusion, from all 
[ — of the contacts that you have made, that such an act would result ina 
— unity of purpose among the American people. They, in your opinion, 
are willing to trust the American Congress after it has gone fully into 
this matter to determine which course is the better course, preserve the 
peace, protect America, and save the future of our system. 
Mr. Hawkes. Absolutely, Senator Wiley. If I understand your 
= and I think the »y are clear as a bell, that is exactly what I 
believe. And I want to again emphasize this: I am not in high 
authority at the present time. I am just a plain American citizen. 
But I want to a this to you, that I want vou to think well upon 
the thing, that no course that you follow which hasn’t the will of the 
people back of it will be permanently successful or have any chance 
of accomplishing this goal you are seeking. 


CONGRESSIONAL OBLIGATION 
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The Cuarman. All right. Senator Green ? 

Senator GreEN. No questions. 

The CHarMan. Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. Just one brief question, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator, I certainly want to thank you for what I think is a very 

clear statement. Under the circumstances as you understand them, 

do you think it would be wise for us to send troops to Europe? 
Mr. Hawkes. Senator, you haven’t read my speech yet. 

Senator Stennis. No, I haven't. 


A NATIONAL 





INVENTORY 


Mr. Hawkes. I am just the kind of a funny person that. believes 
people should know something about what they are doing before they 
take the high dive. 

Senator Srennis. You think we do not have sufficient facts? 

Mr. Hawkes. I don’t think there is an American citizen today who 
has any idea of what has been done to this country, or what we have 
got left to do with. And I would like to say to the Senator, in my 
speech I am urging the American people, and I have just got hun- 
dreds of letters, to see that the Congress appoints a committee of 
20 men, if you please, the ablest statesmen, the ablest lawyers, the 
ablest financiers, not men who have led us where we are, to ask them 
to approve what they have done. I am asking them to appoint that 
committee. I would like to finish this, because I think it is vitally 
important. 

I am asking them to appoint that committee and give the American 
people an inventory of this Nation. Why should we not have it? 
Why, if you and I were in business and all this group were in business 
together, and we had a debt of more than three-quarters of the total 
value of our business, and we are plunging headlong into debt, do you 
know what wou! happen to the board of directors? And that is what 
you people are, the board of directors. Somebody would say, “Let's 
have a complete report on what we have spent, where we have spent 
it and how much we have got left, how much this thing we are promis- 
ing to do is going to cost, and whether the promises we are making can 
be fulfilled. 

Senator Srennis. When you say we don’t know the facts, do you 
include the idea that we have not been sufficiently advised on the 
economic impact of what has happened and what this military pro- 
gram willmean. Isthat your idea ? 

Mr. Hawkes. Senator, I think that some things have been, maybe 
not intention: ally but very carefully concealed, or they have done a 
little after-office hours, and I think that this Nation is moving ahead 
at such a rate that there is no human mind on earth big enough to keep 
track of what we have done. 

If I had my way about it, this committee would have hearings 
lasting 4 w eeks. There is no war going on. Why not give the Amer- 
ican people a chance to be heard? Don’t you want the honest, candid 
opinion of the American people? 

We don’t want to sneer at the American people. I would carry this 
hearing on long enough to give every decent American citizen in the 
United States a chance to come here and look you in the eye and tell 
you what he thinks, and I wouldn’t try to railroad anything through. 
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Senator Srennis. The speech you refer to is the one that you are 
having included in the record # 

Mr. Hawkes. Yes, sir; and I thank the Senator very much. 

The CuarrMan. We havent railroaded anything through. 

Mr. Hawkes. I have not said you have. I hope you won’ t. 

The CHarrmMAn. We have heard every witness up to date that has 
applied except two or three that applied after the main body of the 
testimony was over. We were trying to draw these hearings to a con- 
clusion, but we have not sidestepped anybody. 

Mr. Hawkes. The Senator from Texas has always been very con- 
siderate of me. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Hawkes. I have not forgotten, in certain hearings in here, 
when I had no right in the hearings, that the Senator from Texas 
always granted me my day in court. 

The Cuatrman. That’s right, and I was glad to do it. 

Senator Smith ? 





COLLABORATION BETWEEN THE EXECUTIVE AND CONGRESS 





Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I just wanted to add a word to 
express my appreciation of the forthright, fine statement my colleague 
has made. I think it was right to the point. It is a matter we are 
considering now, of course, in this committee, as to how best to handle 
this collaboration between the Executive and the C ongress. I agree 
with the Senator entirely that there must be collaboration. 

Mr. Hawxers. May Lask the Senator a question ¢ 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Yes; I will be very glad. 

Mr. Hawkes. If you were President of the United States, wouldn’t 
you crave that the Congress of the United States divide this terrible 
responsibility # 

Senator Sairu. I have said since the debate began that irrespective 
of the constitutional arguments, I cannot conceive of the President 
of the United States not insisting that the Congress share the re- 
sponsibility with him. 

I think the question of the legalities is beside the point. We are 
going to unite the country, and if we are, we must have a feeling 
throughout; the people must, and I think our military leaders must 
— exactly the same way. 

I asked General Eisenhower; I asked it of General Marshall; I asked 
: of General Collins. We must have the ‘support of the people behind 
is if this program or any other program is going to be successful. 

Mr. Hawkes. I think the Senator from New Jersey knows that 

some of the finest friends I have got in the world are in the military 
command, in the Navy, and in the Air Forces today. The Senator 
knows that I was a member of the Air Policy Board, and if ever I 
worked in my life I worked when I was a member of that Board, all 
day and all night. We brought in recommendations to the Congress 
| think 21% or 3 years ago, not quite 3 years ago or 21% years ago, “that 
we should be supreme in the air at the earliest possible moment, and 
we should have a 70-group Air Force, and it was pigeon-holed and 
turned down, and you gentlemen can ask Stuart Symington, who was 
then Secretary of the Air Force and from whom I have a magnificent 
letter commending me for my far-sightedness ; you can ask him how 
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I stood on that. Yet the country did nothing with it and we haven’ 
got the Air Force today and it is going to cost us three times as much 
as if it had been ready. 

Now I would like to say to Senator Connally that we hi ave a right 
to differences of opinion. Honest difference of opinion is the main- 
spring that keeps representative government going—honest differ- 
ences of opinion. But I would like to say to Senator Connally that 
this question of the number of men who are killed through an air 
attack, versus the number that are killed on the ground, why, of course, 
every life that is lost up there in the air is a precious life. But on 
can’t deny the facts. Either your men in command over in es 
don’t know what they are talking about, or else we have killed 30 or 40) 
percent of all who have been killed by air, and we have lost a few 
hundred, 200 men in the air, as against 50,000 or more casualties on 
the ground, with some fifteen to twe enty thousand dead. 


AGREEMENT WITH EX-PRESIDENT HOOVER 


Now, it is a question of numbers. In my own family, if I had to 
choose between one son or three sons, I would have to say, no matter 
how it tore my heart, I would rather give up one than three. And 
1 must say I would like to say this for the record, because it is only 
honest. Iam just keeping faith with myself. I substantially agree 
with what President Hoover says, and I think many people have 
misunderstood President Hoover. They have misquoted him on 
p ~ pose in many ways. 

I don’t think President Hoover ever meant that he did not want to 
send any more troops to Europe under any circumstances, that he 
wanted to abandon Europe entirely. He meant that he didn’t think 
the United States, in its present condition, could afford to send more 
manpower and more money to Europe until Europe began to show 
evidence of doing everything that lay within its own power to defend 
itself. 

I thank the Senator from New Jersey very much. 

The Cuairman. Isn’t it true that Mr. Hoover said we should not 
send another dollar or another soldier to Europe until Europe built 
up a wall of power that would exclude or shut out Russians who might 
attack? In other words, we should not send any help until they are 
overrun. 

Mr. Hawkes. No; I don’t think it is true. I think, if you say that, 
you are referring to his first speech and not the second. 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Hawkes. I do not think Mr. Hoover has ever gotten to the 
pe where he said he would not help Europe except with Air and 

avy. 

The Cuamman. He did not mention Air and Navy. He was talk- 
ing about ground troops. He said he wouldn’t send them a dollar or 
a man until Europe had built up a dam. I remember his using the 
word “dam” to keep out any invading forces at all. 

Mr. Hawkes. I am sure the Senator from Texas knows that to try 
to cover that great subject in 23 minutes in a radio talk is a very 
difficult thing, “and nobody knows that better than the Senator from 
Texas, and I do, too, that you say some things here and there that are 
misinterpreted from what you mean. 
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AMERICAN COALITION RESOLUTION 



































































































































The Cuatrman. Senator Hawkes, you cited this resolution that 
these 58 patriotic organizations adopted. Isn’t it true that that reso- 
lution does not mention the W herry resolution anywhere at all? 

Mr. Hawkes. It apparently does not. But I think the essence of 
it is all directly in accord with the Wherry resolution. I rather like 
it better, if you will permit me to say so, because it is built on a set 
of facts which comply with the Wherry resolution. 

The Cuarrman. It says: 

We pledge to the Congress of the United States our support in the exercise 
of its constitutional authority to determine when and where American troops 
shall be garrisoned in foreign lands. 

That might, incidentally, touch on the Wherry resolution. 

Mr. Hawkes. Yes. 

The CuHarrMan (reading) : 

We urge the President and the Congress to avoid commitments abroad of our 
military and economic resources, which may weaken the defense of this 
hemisphere— 
and soon. There is no contemplation, however, of sending military 
and economic resources abroad unless they may weaken the de fense 
of this hemisphere or jeopardize independe nt action. Is that true? 

Mr. Hawkes. Yes; and of course, that is a matter of opinion, my 
dear friend from Texas. 

The Cuarrman. I am just talking about your resolution here. 

Mr. Hawkes. I understand what you are talking about very clearly. 

The Carman. It is written down in black and white. 

Mr. Hawkes. But I will say to you, you have to have the back- 

ground to understand correctly everything that you read, and the con- 
text and the whole thing. Remember, this resolution was ea 98 
after 6 hours of intensive debate and speeches on the subject, and 
every one of those speeches was to the effect that we have already 


weakened ourselves, as our distinguished friend from Virginia fre- 
quently says, almost beyond rec call. 


The Carman. Then it goes on: 

We further urge that the President and the Congress, in the exercise of their 
separate constitutional authorities, exact from our allies adequate military guar- 
anties to avoid another Korea in which American troops are called upon to do 
most of the fighting and dying. 

Mr. Hawkes. Yes. They are doing that, I think. 

The Cuarrman. I don’t know whether they are doing it or not. I 
am not at all satisfied that they are doing it. 

Mr. Hawkes. I was down here and heard General Eisenhower's 

peech, and I don’t think we want to go into a lot of extraneous matters 
= that, but General Eisenhower's speech and the objective for a year 
and a half from today are so minor compared with the forces that are 
against the land forces that we could send over there and that are con- 
templated to be put up by those nations so that our boys could just be 
swamped. We have a duty to see that we don’t lose four or five hun- 
dred thousand or a million fine American boys, just lose them off the 
face of the earth with no benefit. 

The Cuamman. All right. Are there any other questions of the 
Senator? 

Thank you, Senator Hawkes. 
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EXECUTIVE-CONGRESSIONAL COLLABORATION DURING THE FORMATION OF 
POLICY 


Senator Wuerry. Just one moment, if I might ask a question. | 
was waiting for the other members of the committee. 

With further reference to the question that Senator Smith pro- 

»ounded to you—maybe it was an observation—where he said that 

th the President and Congress have got to share the responsibility 
in making this determination, I want to ask you this question: Of 
course I agree both must share the responsibility in making the deter- 
mination ; first the recommendations and then the confirmation. But 
must it be made, Senator Hawkes, during the formulation and the 
adoption of the policy, rather than after the Executive has taken 
direct action ? 

Mr. Hawkes. Why, my dear Senator Wherry, if there was one thing 
that irritated me when I was in the United States Senate, why every 
Senator who has the good of this country at heart must recognize 
what Iam going tosay. It was to have us sit there and stand up and 
debate hour after hour on the problem before us, and then have some 
distinguished Senator get up and say, “But we promised that. Our 
Executives have already agreed to it.” Then Senator after Senator 
voted for something he didn’t believe in because it had already been 
agreed to. 

Let’s stop agreeing to things until we know we are in agreement. 

Senator WHerry. And now is the time to formulate cod adopt that 
policy; it is time for the President to make the recommendations and 
the Congress to determine that policy, define it and write the condi- 
tions of it, so that we know and the American people know what to 


expect. 

Mr. Hawkes. Senator, in my opinion every fellow who tries to 
avoid doing that is going to live to regret the day he failed to proceed 
in a constitutional way. 

Senator Wuerry. If you do not do that, we leave the President to 
determine the policy as he is now doing. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Hawkes. Absolutely correct. I know of a man that wrote one 
blank check and that wrecked him. I had to support him for 10 
years before he died. We have written about 50, and God has been 
kind to us, but if we keep on writing them, some day we are going 
to get caught. 

Senator Wuerry. Thank you very much. I want to thank you 
for what I think is a very forthright, forceful statement. 

Mr. Hawkes. Thank you all, gentlemen, for your courtesy to me. 

The Cuatrman. We were very glad to have had you, Senator. 

Mr. Hawkes. Thank you. 


STASSEN SUPPORTS EISENHOWER 


The Cuarrman. I want to ask that there be placed in the record, in 
view of some of the testimony that went on here today, a statement of 
Mr. Stassen, from the New York Times of February 13, 1951. The 
heading is “Stassen supports Eisenhower.” 

BELLEFONT, Pa., February 12 (UP).—Harold E. Stassen called on the Republi 


can Party tonight to give “solid support” to the recommendations of General of 
the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower on the key question of Western Europe. 
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The University of Pennsylvania president spoke at the Centre County Lincoln 
Day dinner. 

“The party of Lincoln should not abandon other nations in a vain grasp for 
nonexistent security,” he said. “The party of Lincoln should with calm courage 
move forward in support of the clear course outlined by General Eisenhower.” 


PLANS FOR ADDITIONAL WITNESSES 


Tomorrow, the witnesses that will appear, or that we suppose will 
appear, are Lt. Gen. Curtis LeMay, commanding general, Strategic 
Air Force, Omaha, Nebr.; Maj. Gen. O. A. Anderson, Air Force (re- 
tired). Where is he from ? 

Senator WuHerry. He lives in Miami, Fla. He lives in the suburbs 
of Miami. 

The Cuatrman. Gen. George C. Kenney, commanding general, Max- 
well Air Force Base, Montgomery, Ala.; Maj. Gen. Hugh Kinnare, 
Air Force (retired). Where does he live? 

Senator WuHerry. Annapolis, Md. 

The Cuamman. Lt. Gen. Harold George, United States Air Firce 
(retired), on Wednesday or Thursday. 

We are going to try our best to complete these hearings this week. 
Is Mr. de Seversky here ? 

Senator Wuerry. He is here, Mr. Chairman, and will be on to- 
morrow morning if it is agreeable with the chairman. 

The Cuatrman. We have been wanting him all day. He is, I ex- 
pect, in favor of the Air Corps. 

Senator Wuerry. Undoubtedly. 

The Cuamman. Weare going to try to end these hearings this week; 
if we can secure the cooperation of the opposition we will bring these 
hearings to an end this week. The committee can hear only those who 
have already submitted their requests to be heard before today. This 
morning we heard all of the witnesses who had applied up to that 
time, but in the meantime, after they were all through and out of the 
way, a few people applied to be heard. I do not think we can hear 
them. 

Is there anything else to come before the committee? If not, we 
have voting tomorrow at 1 o’clock in the Senate, which may interfere 
with our hearing. 

Senator Wuerry. May I ask a question, please / 

The CHairMan. Yes. 

Senator WuHerry. Will the committee invite any witnesses on its 
own ¢ 

The CoarrMan. We have had them here. 

Senator WuHerry. Outside of that, do you intend to invite anybody ? 

The Cuamman. There is a possibility that there will be one or two 
others. 

Senator Wuerry. I have had numerous requests that I will be glad 
toturn over to you. 

The Cuairman. Then we can be here until Christmas. 

Senator Wuerry. The distinguished chairman asked me to confine 
the witnesses that would testify to ‘Tuesday afternoon, all day Wednes- 
day, Thursday afternoon, and Friday afternoon. Now, if they all 
arrive here, I will have a lot of time with them, but I am respectfully 
suggesting to the committee thet there are other witnesses that I know 
would like to be heard. But I felt that inasmuch as the distinguished 
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chairman had allotted that time that I might present some witnesses, 
I did not want to wear out my welcome, and that is all the witnesses 
I have provided. I wonder ‘ed if the committee wants on its own t 
invite other witnesses. 

The Cuarman. I do not think the committee does. We have all w: 
can handle now. 

Senator Wuerry. I wanted to draw that to your attention, becaus: 
it is my feeling that there are a lot of witnesses who would like to 
be heard on this question. We have heard no witnesses on the cost 
of this thing yet. I am wondering if the distinguished chairman i; 
going to bring up somebody from the budget to tell us what this i 
going to cost us. 

‘The CuarkmaNn. I have no purpose in doing that, because the resolu 
tion does not touch on that. 

Senator Wuerry. We have gone into the merits of the resolutior 
We have had the Chiefs of Staff here. There has been no testimony 
upon the cost of what is going to be done. 

The Cnarrman. That is true. 

Senator Wuerry. I wonder whether the distinguished chairma: 
would consider 

The CHatrman. I thought we had an agreement about ending thes: 
hearings this week. The Senator knows if he wants to go out ani 
drum up witnesses we can be here until Christmas, because everybod) 
says, “Yes, I want to testify.” 

Senator Wuerry. Mr. Chairman, I feel that there are just a lot of 
witnesses that ought to be heard before the committee makes up it 
mind about the merits of this resolution. I respectfully suggest that 
in all courtesy to the chairman. 


The CuatrMan. I thank the gentleman. 

If there is nothing else before the committee, we will recess unti! 
tomorrow at 10 a. m. 

(Whereupon, at 4:40 p. m., a recess was taken until the following 
day, Wednesday, February 21, 1951, at 10 a. m.) 
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ASSIGNMENT OF GROUND FORCES OF THE UNITED 
STATES TO DUTY IN THE EUROPEAN AREA 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1951 


Unirep Sratres SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForeiGN RELATIONS, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The joint session of the Committee on Foreign Relations with the 
Committee on Armed Services, held in room 318, Senate Office Build- 
ing, met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., Senator Tom Connally, 
chairman of the Committee on Fore ign Relations, presiding. 

Present from the Committee on Foreign Relations: Senators Con- 
nally (chairman), Green, Wiley, Smith of New Jersey, Hickenlooper, 
and Lodge. 

Present from the Armed Services Committee: Senators Russell 
(chairman), Byrd, Chapman, Stennis, Bridges, Saltonstall, Morse, 
Knowland, and Flanders. 

Also present: Senator Wherry. 

The CuHarrmMan. The committee will come to order. Senator, we 
have your witnesses. With whom do you want to proceed ? 

Senator Wuerry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman; do you want me to 
call them ? 

The Cuatrman. You can call them if you want to. 

Senator Wuerry. General LeMay, will you please take the stand? 

General, will you please state your name, what your present duties 
are, and some of your background for the benefit of the committee ? 


STATEMENT OF LT. GEN. CURTIS E. LeMAY, COMMANDING 
GENERAL, STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND, OMAHA, NEBR. 


General LeMay. Curtis E. LeMay, lieutenant general, United States 
Air Force; present occupation, commanding general, Strategic Air 
Command. 

Senator Wuerry. Just what is your job in time of peace and in 
time of war? 

General LeMay. My first job in time of peace is to operate and train 
our long-range bombing forces to be ready to carry out the mission in 
wartime of str ategic bombardment against any enemy that may con- 
front us, 

Senator Wuerry. You saw a lot of action in the last war, did you 
not, especially in the Pacific area? , 

General LeMay. Yes, sir: I spent something over 3 years overseas, 
first in Europe and then in the Pacific. 
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Senator Wuerry. Do you want to tell the committee briefly about 
some of your exper iences? What I am talking about now is the value 
of the Strategic Bombing Air Corps in knocking out enemy installa- 
tions. Give us some idea « of the benefit of that kind of service. 

General LeMay. Yes, sir. 

I think that I have had quite a bit of experience in bombardment, 
having gone to England very early in the war when our daylight 
bombing effort was getting started, and followed it clear through 
until shortly after D-day, when I went to India and assumed com- 
mand of the Twentieth Bomber Command, which was then starting 
operations against Japan from the Chengtu Valley. 

After the Marianas were taken and the bases established there, 
I was transferred to Guam, and assumed command of the Twenty- 
first Bomber Command, a B-29 force, and finished the war there. 

As for the accomplishments of strategic bombardment, I think 
they are probably significant and well known by all of the members 
of the committee. In Germany there were some two and a half 
million tons of bombs dropped during the 4 years of the war by all 
of the Allied air forces. It cost us about one-hundred-and-fifty-some- 
thousand casualties. 

The CHairMan. It cost who those casualties / 

General LeMay. About 158,000. 

The Cuarrman. German casualties? 

General LeMay. I am speaking of our costs, the cost to us in our 
airmen shot down. 

The CHammMan,. We lost that many men? 

General LeMay. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. One hundred and fifty thousand ‘ 

General LeMay. I am speaking of the Allied total. 

Senator CHAPMAN. One hundred and fifty-eight thousand, did you 
Say ! 

General LeMay. I hope you do not hold me to that exact number. 
That is as close as I can remember. 







EFFECTIVENESS OF STRATEGIC BOMBING 





The accomplishments, I believe, were summed up very well in 
D°Olier’s Strategic Bombing Survey. While the full effect of the 
bombing effort had not been felt in the front lines at the time the 
war ended, they felt that the effort was decisive, and I do not believe 
I could elaborate any on that report. The same thing is true in the 
Pacific, and they came to approximately the same conclusions in their 
reports on that e ampaign. 

Senator Wuerry. That is, the report of the committee investigating 
the demolition that made their report here sometime ago, is the report 
you are referring to? 

General LeMay. I am referring to the Strategic Bombing Survey, 
of which D’Olier was the chairman. 

Senator Wuerry. And you subscribe apparently to what was set 
forth in that report? 

General LeMay. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wuerry. When you mentioned casualties of 158,000, that, 
of course, means the casualties of the Allied command ? 
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General LeMay. That is the total casualties I am speaking of. I 
am not sure of the exact figure, however. 

Senator Wurrry. How does that compare to the total casualties, 
compared with the ground forces, the loss of ground forces? 

General LeMay. It is very much under the total ground casualties. 

Senator Wuerry. It ran into the hundreds of thousands of total 
casualties, did it not? 

General LeMay. I cannot quote the total casualties suffered by the 
Allies during the war, but 158,000 airmen is a very small fraction of 
our total casualties. 

Senator Wuerry. General, in the event of war with Russia, what 
do you believe would be the most effective weapon. 

General LeMay. Well, sir, I think the only effective weapon we 
have at the present time is strategic bombing. 


NEED FOR DOUGHBOYS 





Senator Wuerry. In this pamphlet called Liaison Bulletin 231, 
issued by the Office of the Chief of Staff, and signed by General Col- 
lins, this statement is made: 

The doughboy is still the decisive factor in battle. When he puts his foot 
on a piece of ground, no more war comes from there. We are moving toward 
this balance. 

Do you subscribe to that statement / 

General LeMay. With reservations. 

Senator Wuerry. What are the reservations ? 

General LeMay. Well, one of the reservations would be, first you 
have to have the doughboys. 

Senator Wuerry. Do you mean you first have to have them, or you 
have to have doughboys ¢ 

General LeMay. You have to have the doughboys there in suffi- 
cient quantity. Generally speaking, when you move in and occupy a 
territory, certainly no more war comes there. However. I believe 
under certain circumstances, there might be a cheaper way of doing 
the job. 

STRATEGIC AIR POWER 


TO DEFEAT RUSSIA 











Senator Wuerry. Do you believe that if Russia attacks our air 
power could punish Russia into submission ? 

General LeMay. I do not know. It is my job to try and accomplish 
that end. 

Senator Wuerry. Could the United States air power destroy Rus- 
sia’s industrial war potential today ¢ 

General LeMay. Let’s put it this way: I think a strategic air force 
of the proper size, properly supported, could destroy the pa trial 
capacity of any nation. 

Senator Wuerry. What about Russia? That is any nation so I 
suppose that includes Russia. 

General LeMay. That applies to Russia, the same as any other 
nation, 

Senator Wierry. Do you believe the potentialities of our air power 
have been fully developed ? 
General Lr M. iy. No: I do not. 
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Senator Wuerry. Do you think the program that we now hav 
does that ? 

General LeMay. I think the 95-group program properly supported 
is probably as fast as you can build. 

Senator Wuerry. Dd you think until we have that program we 
should commit ourselves on the ground in Western Europe? 

General LeMay. It should be avoided, if possible. No one should 
fight until they are ready, if they can avoid it. 

“Senator Wuerry. What do you think is the greatest war deterrent 
today against Russia making an attack on W estern Germany ? 

General LeMay. I do not think there is any doubt but that stra- 
tegic bombardment is the greatest deterrent against Russian aggres- 
sion at the present time. 

Senator ance: Do you feel that our major contribution to the 
countries of Europe would be through a ring of air bases, naval in 
stallations, and complete mastery of the air: would that be the de 
terrent you think would be the most effective ? 

General LeMay. Yes, sir. I think that we know more about long 
range bombardment than any of our allies, and it seems reasonable 
that that should be our major contribution. 

Senator Wuerry. And if that is made, and we have mastery of 
the air, then Russia or any country could be bombed into submission. 
Then it is a question of moving in and making a conquest on the land, 
is that correct ? 

General LeMay. I would say that you can destroy the war capacity, 
the war potential, of any enemy nation by air, making any other 
means of occupation or finishing up the job very much easier. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF AIR POWER IN KOREA 


Senator Wuerry. Do you have any facts at all upon the destruction 
inflicted by the air power in Korea? , 

General LeMay. In Korea? 

Senator Wuerry. Yes. 

General LeMay. Generally I can’t quote any figures that would be 
very accurate. As you know, the strategic air targets in Korea were 
quite limited. There were a few factories turning out things that 
could be called war material, not so much for the use of the Korean 
Army in the field, as to adding to the over-all military potential of 
the Soviets. Those factories were taken out of the picture ver) 
quickly. However, the bulk of the bombing effort in Korea has been 
one of tactical support, particularly interdiction of communications 
and transportation lines. 

Senator Wuerry. The point I wanted to make is, it has been esti- 
mated from a military source that I am not permitted to disclose that 

percent or more of the enemy’s tanks and matériel has been 
destroyed—I hesitate to ask the question here if there is anything 
secret about it, but would you subscribe to the fact that through air 
power and naval power that percentage of destruction was made upon 
the matériel of the enemy in Korea ? 

General LeMay. I can’t quote you any figures on percentages. 
However, I do know that air power has destroyed a large number of 
enemy tanks, vehicles, transport, guns, supplies, and things of that 
sort. 
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Senator Wuerry. But you do not have any figures ? 
General LeMay. I do not have any figures on the actual percentage. 


COST OF DEVELOPING AIR POWER FOR COMPLETE MASTERY OF AIR 


Senator Wuerry. Now, then, General, because I am on the Appro- 
priations Committee I would like to ask you this question: What do 
we need in the way of bases and the complete development of our air 
power to bring it to the point where you feel we would have mastery 
of the air? Would you care to give me those suggestions and figures? 
Just how much shall we broaden the bases we have to be able to offen- 
sively do the job that you want to do? 

General LeMay. I would like to speak only in general terms, Sena- 
tor, for security reasons. 

Senator Wuerry. That is all right. 

General LeMay. As you well know, at the present time the bulk of 
our strategic air command is composed of medium bombers. In other 
words, they cannot perform an operational mission against Eurasia 
from bases on this continent. They must be moved forward. There- 
fore, if we are to operate efflicie ntly we must have prepared land bases 
to go into at a moment’s notice. If the bases are not there, time is con- 
sumed in building them. If the bases are there but they are not 
properly manned and supplied, time is consumed in accomplishing 
that end. 

We require bases that are operational, that are manned, that are 
supplied, so that we can deploy our units into them rapidly and go to 
work, 

As to number and position I would like to limit myself, for security 
reasons, to saying that the more you have the more flexibility you have 
in any plan that 3 you might want to put into effect, and the more secu- 
rity you have for your force. The more bases that there are the more 
bases that the enemy must put out of action if he is going to hinder 
or interrupt your attack. 

Sentaor Bripcrs. General LeMay, may I ask you a question ? 

You said your strategic air force was comprised of medium bombers. 
Don’t you have B-36’s, which are your heavy bombers, in the strategic 
air force? 

General LeMay. Yes, sir; we do. 

Senator Bringgs. So that ‘your statement perhaps might better have 
said the bulk of the strategic air force is medium bombers. 

General LeMay. I thought I had stated it that way. 

Senator Wuerry. There is one more question I would like to ask. 
If this can be done as you have outlined, do you not feel that we 
should go in and bomb the industrial potential of Russia, first? 

General LeMay. Yes, sir. I very definitely believe that. 


DISCUSSION APPLIES ONLY TO AFTER AN ATTACK HAS OCCURRED 


Senator KNow1nanp. Mr. Chairman, keeping in mind that we have 
representatives of Pravda and so forth present, perhaps, I assume 
that the Senator’s question meant after the Russian aggression had 
taken place ? 

Senator Wuerry. Certainly. 

Senator KNowtanp. I think that it is important that the record be 
kept cleat 
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Senator Wuerry. I think, Senator, that anyone would understand 
that. The thing that we are trying to do is to get out to the people 
of the United States the need for strategic bombing as the approach 
rather than the land army approach. The general has well spoken 
that what we need is to be masters of the air, and that it is his opinion 
that we should bomb the industrial potential of Russia if an attack 
is made, a course to which I completely subscribe. 

Senator Know.anp. I thoroughly understand it. I was not being 
critical of the Senator, but in view of the fact that under our free 
press system, representatives of the Soviet Tass Agency are repre- 
sented, I wanted to be sure that the record could not be misconstrued ; 
that this related to action after Soviet aggression had taken place, 
and not in any sense a preventive war as sometimes has been dis- 
cussed. 

Senator Wuerry. Most of the evidence we have had here, Senator 
Knowland, has been after an attack has been made anyhow. We have 
gone way beyond the purpose of the resolution, whic +h is only to pro- 
vide that before aggression is made, we proceed with the constitu- 
tional processes and “under the treaty. Certainly the testimony of the 
Chiefs of Staff has gone into the fact of the need of the ground army. 
What. would be done if an attack was made and why we would have 
to have a defense army ? 

Certainly that is all after an attack has been made, and I supposed 
everyone would take it in that light. 

Now if there is any doubt about it, I certainly want to join with the 
Senator from California, in his recommendation, that these considera- 
tions presume an attack has been made by Russia on one of the North 
Atlantic Treaty countries. 













CAN RUSSIA OVERRUN EUROPE 





DESPITE 





STRATEGIC BOMBING 





Senator Wirry. I would like to ask one question. I happen to 
know, General LeMay, and I think the questions so far have led up 
to this point, that in case of actual outbreak, in his judgment if we 
have an adequate air force, and I use the word “adequate” because 
you said at present we haven’t got one, to do the job of cleaning up 
Russia’s industrial or war potential, that is, her industrial potential- 
do I understand you correctly about that ? 

General LeMay. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wirtey. But the question here is, and I might say the 
previous witness has testified to the same effect, that because Russia 
has got stockpiles of her war means, unless there was some other 
deterrent her armies might then, if there was nothing in the way, 
pursue their course and take over Europe, even though you destroyed 
the industrial potential, is that right? 

General LeMay. Sir, in order to answer your question I have to 
make a great many assumptions. think what you are trying to bring 
out is an answer to the question, Can Russia overrun Europe i in spite 
of strategic bombing under present circumstances? Is that correct? 

Senator Winery. I think that is substantially correct, assuming, how- 
ever, that you have gotten an adequate air force to destroy the manu- 
facturing of war materials by her, but not her stockpiling. She has 
them all over, so the testimony shows. 
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General LeMay. Let me answer your question this way, Senator. 
I believe that under the present circumstances, with the forces that 
we have opposing Russia in Western Europe and considering the 
forces that she has present and available and the stockpiles of ma- 
terial that she probably has in Western Europe and available, strategic 
bombing probably would not stop them from overruning Europe. 
However, with a more adequate force available in Europe, we could 
make sure that she got nothing in addition to what she has stockpiled, 
therefore making the job much easier for any opposition that the 
Allies might pit against the Russian armies in Western Europe. 


ADVISABILITY OF BOLSTERING EUROPE’S DEFENSE 


Senator Witry. The basic question here before the American people 
is whether in the judgment of you military men—and I might say 
that it is the judgment of the Chiefs of Staff—under the present cir- 
cumstances it would be advisable, in order to build up mor: ale in Europe 
and in order to get the European nations there to carry on alone, that 
if and when the Chief of Staff so decides, we should put four additional 
divisions into Europe. What do you say about that ? 

General LeMay. I have ever vs confide ‘nee in the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and their judgment, and I personally agree that it would be helpful 
to add to the strength of the defensive ‘forces of Western E urope in 
any way that we possibly could. 

Senator Witty. You also, with your vast experience on the Conti- 
nent—and when was the last time vou were over there—— 

General LeMay. About 21% years ago, sir. I was commanding the 
Air Force in Germany. 

Senator Winery. You have had a vast experience all over this globe 
in the air, and that experience is more than simply flying ships. 

With your fine mind you have been able to evaluate the fighting 
qualities of the people whom we call our Atlantic Allies, have you not / 

General LeMay. I have personal opinions on the subject, sir. I 
feel that that is a little out of my field. I stick to the air business, 
and consider myself fortunate if I can do well in that. 

Senator Witey. You have done a grand job on that, General; I 
compliment you. 

[ did not mean to butt in but I did mean to make a little contribu- 
tion, if it is one. 

The CuatrMan. General, of course we all realize the value of stra- 
tegic bombing. You do not take the position, though, that we do not 
need anything but strategic bombing: do you ? 

General LeMay. No, sir; I do not take that position. 


ALL BRANCHES OF ARMED FORCES ARE NEEDED 


The CrarrMan. Is it not true that we need all of the branches of 
the armed services? 

General LeMay. Yes, sir: I believe we do. 

The Cuatrrman. The ground troops, the strategic bombing, and the 
artillery of all of those branches? We need them all: do we not? 

General LeMay. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. Strategic bombing in Korea has been of value but 
it did not stop the hordes of Chinese from coming over; did it? 
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General LeMay. There has been no real strategic bombing in Kore, 
Senator. | 
The CuarrmMan. The Air Force has been out there. 





been limited. 

The Cuarrman. I know, but there have been about a million Chi 
nese there. 

General LeMay. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. There were targets if you wanted to hit them, but 
you could not stop them with bombing, could you ? 

General LeMay. You can’t stop them by bombing the Chinese afte: 
they are on the way on the ground. You stop them by destroying 
their bases and their supplies ‘behind them. 

The CHarrmMan. I understand that it what strategic bombing is, It 
there are no bases you cannot destroy them. 

General LeMay. The bases were in China and we were forbidden 
to bomb there. 

The CuairmMan. And in Korea there were no bases to attack because 
you could not go into China. 

Then you agree that it would be advisable from a deterrent stand- 
point—we are not trying to make war; we are trying to build up a 
strength and defensive power in Western Europe, together with the 
United States and Canada, to prevent war. Do you think that in 
the prevention of that war, it would be best to build up the defensive 
strength of Western pe 

General LeMay. Yes, sir; I do. But I think the big deterrent to 
war for the next 2 or 3 years is still going to be Americ: an air power 
and not any divisions that we could muster and put in Europe or any 
divisions that the Allies could produce themselves. They cannot build 
up enough strength fast enough. 

The CuairMan. Then you oppose sending troops to Europe ? 

General LeMay. No, sir; I do not. 

The CrarrMan. Do you favor it? 

General LeMay. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

General LeMay. Provided they are used for a defensive purpose. 

The CHArrMAN. That is what we expect them to do—have a defen- 
sive purpose. Weare not making war and do not intend to make war. 

Of course, we are going on w ith our strategic strength, Lhope. We 
are appropriating money for the Air Corps in all of its brariches. 
That does not mean you think that the Air saat is the only arm that 

‘an possibly serve the United States. 

General LaMay. No reliable military man would make such a 
statement. 

The Cuarrman. These gentlemen that are back here with you, did 
they come with you from your command post? 

General LeMay. Two of them did. 

The Cuatrman. They are your aides; are they ? 

General LeMay. One is my aide, and the other is a member of my 
staff. 

The CuarrmMan. They are attached to your command out there? 
General LeMay. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Are they going to testify ? 

General LeMay. No, sir. 
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General LeMay. Yes, sir; but there their strategic targets have 
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EFFECT OF STRATEGIC BOMBING DURING WORLD WAR II 


The Cuatrman. You said a while ago in testifying that strategic 
bombing at present in Europe would not do the job, is ‘that correct? 

General LeMay. No, sir; I do not think that I made that state- 
ment. It is my job to try to make it succeed. I don’t know whether 
it would or not at present, with the forces that we have. 

The Cuarrman. In World War II the Air Force—and I think you 
were over there—did a magnificent job. It bombed the targets all 
over the enemy’s territory ; did it not? 

General LeMay. Yes, sir; it bombed every place in Europe. 

The Cuairman. But after all, it took ground troops to invade 
Germany and to make her submit; did it not ? 

Genet ‘al LeMay. Under the circumstances that actually happened; 
yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. That is what I am talking about, and not imagi- 
nation. 

General LeMay. I would like to add to my statement, the ground 
troops actually invaded and occupied. I think that if we had had 
adequate air power in being at the start of the war, instead of having 
to wait until 1944 before we had an adequate force, any job of occu- 
pying Germany or making an invasion, if the choice was made to 
do it that way, would have been much easier. 

What I am trying to say is, the full effect of the Air Force we built 
and had ready by 1944 had not been able to make its effect on German 
arms felt by the time the invasion started. 

The Cuarrman. And therefore, if it had been, it would have been 
easier ¢ 

General LeMay. Very much easier. 

The Cuamman. But they could not have done it alone? 

General LeMay. No, sir; I do not think they could have done it 
alone. 

The Crairman. It would be easier for the ground troops to have 
gone in and taken possession of the country ? 

General LeMay. I might point out, however, that Japan did sur- 
render without a land invasion. 

The CuarrMan. Japan surrendered on account of the bomb, after 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

General LeMay. I do not believe that. 

The CHarRMAN. " did not have any effect at all ? 

General LeMay. Japan was be: ae before the atomic bomb fell. 

The CHarrman. I grant you that. I think she would have sur- 
rendered ultimately. ‘T do not think that she would have surrendered 
when she did surrender, because she was not beaten. But you do not 
think that Nagasaki and Hiroshima had any effect ? 

General LeMay. I do not think that it made more than 2 weeks’ 
difference in the end of the war. 

Senator Witey. Two weeks? 

General LeMay. That is my personal opinion. 

The CHarrman. Two weeks is 2 weeks. 

General LeMay. I think you can find a better report on that than 
you can get from me in Dr. D’Olier’s report, and they state in there 
that Japan was beaten and getting out of the war due to the punish- 
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ment she was taking from the air in the normal B-29 bombing mis 
sions, and not from the atomic bomb. 

The Cuatrman. The Air Force delivered the bomb; did they not ! 
General LeMay. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. They delivered both of them ? 

General LeMay. Yes, sir. 


The Cuatrman. We congratulate you. Even if they only saved 2 


weeks’ time, they saved some American lives; did they not ? 

General LeMay. Quite true, sir. 

The CHatrman. So they did have some effect ? 

General LeMay. I am not denying that they did have an effect. 
They probably did save 2 weeks but I think the war could have been 
won without the atomic bomb. 

The Cuamrman. The Secretary of Air, General Vandenberg, tes 
tified that he thought it was desirable to send troops to Europe, ground 
forces, and he opposed the placing of any limitations as to percentages 
or ceilings on the number. Do you agree with that? 

General LeMay. I do; yes, sir. 

The Cuarman,. All right. That is all. Thank you very much, 
General LeMay. You have a great record and I congratulate you 
on the distinguished services which you have performed. 

Senator Lopgr. Are some of the other members going to have a 
chance to ask a few questions ? 

The Cuairman. Surely. The Senator from Massachusetts can ask 
one right now. 
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Senator Loner. General, I was a little late getting in here. Did 
you say you were opposed to sending more United States troops to 
Europe? 

General LeMay. No, sir; I did not. 

Senator Longer. The Pentagon advises me that about 100,000 of our 
boys are over there now, United States military personnel. You 
would not oppose sending enough troops over there to make their 
position secure; would you? 

General LeMay. No, sir. 

The CHarrman. You would not favor withdrawing those 100,000 
of our boys; would you? 

General LeMay. No, sir. 

Senator Lopce. Are you in gett of the Wherry resolution ? 

General LeMay. No, sir; I do not believe that I am, as it is stated. 
I think I understand what Senator Wherry is trying to accomplish, 
but I do not believe you should tie the hands of your ‘militar v leaders 
by requiring them to ask Congress how they use their resources. | 
know I would be handicapped very much if I had to ask Congress 
where I would place my wings and groups after war started. 

Senator Loner. You do believe, though, do you not, that the tech- 
nological skill of America, our geographical position, and a whole lot 
of other things, will dictate that as a general proposition our main 
effort in the future will be made through the more technical types of 
warfare, such as aviation and the Navy? Is that your broad con- 
tention ? 


General LEMay. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Loper. But you do think also that history shows, does it 
not, that a nation that is a great sea power, let us say, has always had 
to make limited land efforts at various times. Is that not true? 

General LeMay. That is correct. 

Senator Loner. Thank you very much. 

The CHarrMan. Senator Russell / 

Senator Russevxt. I did not hear the first questions asked by Senator 
Wherry. If this ground has been covered, General, say so and we will 
come to a quick conclusion. 

Do you think that any amount of strategic air power could keep 
Russia from overrunning Western Europe / 

General LeMay. I think that one has been answered. 

Senator Russet,. Were you completely satisfied with the results 
of tactical air power in Korea, General ? 





EFFECTIVENESS 


General LeMay. Tactical air is not one of my strong fields, Senator. 
I think you should get from General Cannon or General Wyland or 
one of his tactical experts we have available in the Air Force to answer 
questions on that phase of our activities. 

Senator Russe... I did not know the Air Force had become depart- 
mentalized to that extent, where a man that is head of the strategic 
air did not keep up with what is going on in tactical air, Some man 
in tactical air me Ly sometime be ¢ hief of staff over gener: al air, and he 
would be in a poor position if he did not know. We would have to 
have two chiefs of staff, one for strategic air and one for tactical air. 

General LeMay. I do keep up on the subject, but I do not consider 
myself an authority, and I thought you could get better information 
from one of the experts. 

Senator Russe.t, What is your opinion about it as a nonexpert in 
the tactical field. 

General LeMay. In my opinion, the tactical Air Force has done very 
well; excellent in fact. 

Senator Russert. Do you think that any amount of tactical air 
that could be reasonably handled in a given area absolutely stops the 
advance of ground troops 4 

General LeMay. No, sir. I think that you would have to have 
something on the ground. 

Senator Russet. You would have to have some ground forces ? 
General LeMay. Yes, sir 
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Senator Russrii. How nearly in the rearmament program have the 
objectives for the strategic air increase been made? 

General LeMay. I would like to know that information from the 
Russian air command. I do not think that I should state anything 
like that in an open meeting. 

Senator RussELL. You think for security reasons you had better 
not answer ¢ 

General LeMay. For security reasons I should not give you an 
answer in open hearings to the progress we have made in building up 
our air forces, in open hearings. 
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Senator Russeiu. I was not asking about the progress. I was try- 
ing to find out what weight, if any, had been paid to your recom- 
mendations in the increase in this air program we are following now. 

General LeMay. Some. In my opinion, not enough. 

Senator Russety. Not enough? You do not think we are proceed- 
ing as rapidly as we should with the strategic air power? 

General LeMay. No, sir. 

Senator Russet. Or tactical, or do you care to answer that? 

General LeMay. Tactical? I am not familiar with the build-up 
of the tactical as I am in strategic. 
Senator Russetzt. I do not believe I have any further questions. 
The Cuamman. Senator Smith? 


GROUND FORCES NEEDED TO STOP GROUND ATTACK AT FIRST 


Senator Smirn of New Jersey. General, did I understand you to 
say that if there is an attack or aggression by Russia or the satellites 
on Western Europe, you could head off that attack by strategic air 
power without having resistance by ground troops, or do you think 
the resistance by ground troops is essential if we are going to adequately 
protect against aggression ¢ 

General LeMay. I think the resistance by some ground troops is 
essential. What I said was that we could destroy, with an adequate 
strategic air force, the military potential of any country, including 
Russia, behind such an attack, and therefore, insure that they would 
not be resupplied. 

However, they have available the resources that are presently in 
the field. Something must be in place to cause them to use up those 
resources and supplies before their attack would bog down. 

Senator Smrrn of New Jersey. That might take some time? 

General LeMay. It depends on the size of the stockpile and the size 
of the resources available to them. 


POSSIBILITY OF AN ATTACK BY THE SATELLITES 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. It seems to me that there is a fairly 
good chance that if there is an attack in Europe it would be done by 
the satellite countries in the first instance, certainly. They un- 
doubtedly will be supplied by Russia but Russia will not be in that 
picture. Russia has not been in the picture in Korea, actively, but 
we know that she has been behind both the Chinese Communists and 
the North Koreans. We cannot bomb Russia as the source of supply 
then, unless we take the offensive if the offensive is begun by the 
satellites, and that is something we do not propose to do. We do not 
propose to be the aggressor. 

I am wondering how we are going to deal with an attack by satellite 
countries under those conditions. 

General LeMay. I know how I would deal with it. Fortunately | 
do not have to make those decisions. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I thought that if our armies were 
great enough to meet a satellite attack, that is the force that we should 
@ aiming at so far as our armies are concerned, and force Russia to 
come into the thing so we could do the strategic bombing. How would 
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you deal with a question of satellite attack tomorrow or in the near 
future, either on Western Germany or on any of our allies there in 
Europe? 14, 3 

General LeMay. How would I personally deal with it? 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. Yes. What is your personal judg- 
ment as to how we should handle it? I think it is involved in this 
whole question of the size of our European army. ; 

General LeMay. I do not feel that I am competent to deal with such 
a question as that. That calls for probably an answer from the State 
Department. However, I would answer it by saying that you have a 
big problem facing you, and it must be solved eventually. I do not 
believe you are going to solve it by fighting a large number of small 
wars, similar to Korea. The problem goes deeper than that. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. That would seem to suggest the 
thing that I have been thinking of myself, that the next aggression 
that comes, where we know definitely Russia is in the picture, we might 
say to Russia, “We know you are in the picture and you have started 
world war III and must take the consequences,” and then we will do 
our strategic bombing and everything else. 

General LeMay. I believe everyone knows Russia is in the picture. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. We do not think at this time that we 
are at war with the Russians. The attack on Korea had to do with 
the United Nations. The next attack will be in Europe, which in- 
volves the commitments of the North Atlantic Pact. Suppose Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria started, or Poland, or Czechoslovakia and Russia 
is not in it? I wonder how our strategic air force will be of any 
help at all under those conditions, if we can’t bomb the source of 
supply. 

General LeMay. In that case they would be used as they are being 
used in Korea today. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. With one arm tied behind our backs? 

General LeMay. I believe they are making a definite contribution 
there. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. But you feel we would be in the 
same position there as we are now, where we are not allowed to cross 
the border and destroy their supplies? 

General LeMay. We would be using a weapon of tremendous power 
to do a job that calls for less power. We would be fighting with one 
arm tied behind our backs; yes, sir. But they can do such a job. 


SIZE OF HOLDING FORCE NECESSARY IN EUROPE 


Senator Smira of New Jersey. Then do you think that we should 
think in terms of having a European army of adequate size to repel 
satellite attacks and not in terms of the 175 divisions that Russia has 
aside from the satellites. We should aim to meet the strength of a 
satellite, so that we can at least hold them. If Russia wants to go 
further with her aggression she has to get into it herself and open up 
the whole thing. 

General LeMay. I believe we should do what we can to provide a 
holding force in Western Europe. 

The CHatrMan. Repeat that, please. I did not quite get it and 
would like to get it again. 
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General LeMay. I said, Senator, that I think that we should do 
what we could to provide a holding force in Western Europe. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. ‘Tt is probably true, General, that 
we could not build a large enough force to meet the threat of 175, or 
whatever it is, Russian divisions that are now available and ready 
to strike in case something is started. Our holding force would be 
adequate to take care of the satellites, the fringe of the thing, but not 
the main mass army in Russia. If Russia starts something ‘with that 
great mass army that is the point from when the strategic bombing 
begins, including the atomic bomb. 

General LeMay. I believe that is a great deterrent to Russian ag- 
gression. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I have been troubled. We do not 
contemplate any aggression. We have to have a defense. Our defense 
in the first place might be against a satellite attack, but I want to force 
it back so that Russia knows if she goes further, further than a mere 
satellite attack, she is going to be in for real trouble with the full 
strength of our air, and I think our air should be strong enough for 
that purpose. Is that a reasonable statement from a layman? 

General LeMay. Yes, sir: I think that it is. 

The Cuamman. Senator Chapman ¢ 
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Senator CHarpMan. General LeMay, when, in answer to a question 
by Senator Wherry you said, in substance, that in the event of aggres- 
sion in Europe by a potential enemy the first thing to do would be to 
bomb the military potential of that potential enemy, you did not mean, 
did you, that you would wait until such aggression takes place, and 
until we have already bombed the potential enemy's military potential, 
before the United States would unite with the friendly countries in 
Europe in providing armed forces for the prevention of war? Did 
you! 

General LeMay. No, sir. When you are attacked, you fight with 
every possible means at your disposal. 

Senator CuarMan. But you would not wait until that attack before 
you would place some troops in Europe, would you? 

General LeMay. No, sir. I have stated that I agreed. What I 
meant was that the first blow that we should strike against an enemy 
to defeat him should be strategic bombing, and then by destroying 
their war-making potential any moves that were necessary afterward 
would be very much easier. 

Senator CuarmMan. You would cut off the source of supply for the 
invading troops? 

General LeMay. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carman. Thank you. That is all. 

The Cuarman. Senator Saltonstall 

Senator Savronstaty. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General LeMay, I missed many of your questions. I understand you 
did not have a prepared statement. I remember very well meeting you 
in Wiesbaden about 24 hours after you came there, and you said that 
you would let somebody else talk, and then you gave a fine, lucid 
statement and showed that you knew absolutely what was going on. 
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PROTECTION OF OUR AIR BASES IN EUROPE 










I am led to ask just this one question. If we are going to have air 
bases in Europe, in England, and elsewhere, we have got to have a 
substantial number of men on the ground to protect those air bases, 
have we not ¢ 
: a General LeMay. The air bases that we have, and that we expect to 

4 use in forward areas should be secure, yes, sir. They should have 
> adequate protection from direct attack from the ground and from the 
: sea and from the air, all three. 

Senator Sauronsrauu. And to give them that protection it means 
that we have to keep the lanes of communication open to their bases in 
some way or other, either by air or sea or on the ground. 

General LeMay. Correct, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. And today the number of men required to 
keep air bases safe so that air forces can operate is substantially 
greater, really than it was formerly conceived to: be, is that a fair 
question ¢ 
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General LeMay. I think so, because we are building more air bases 
as time goes on and I think it reasonable to assume that it would 








require more to protect them. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that if we are going to doa good job in the 
air strategically or even tactically, we have to have a substantial num- 
ber of men on the ground near the bases from which the Ai 
operates, 

General LeMay. If 
attacks: ves, sir. 

Senator SaAvronstraunL. Thank you, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. Senator Byrd? 

Senator Byrp. No questions. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Hickenlooper ? 
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MEANING OF THE WHERRY RESOLUTION 








Senator HickENLooper. General, in response to a question by Sena- 
tor Lodge with respect to Senator Wherry’s resolution, I took it from 
your answer that you assumed that the Wherry resolution was an 
attempt to control from time to time the disposition of American 
forces. Would that be a part of your assumption of the Wherry reso- 
lution ¢ 

General LeMay. My understanding of Senator Wherry’s resolution 
is that no more ground troops will be sent to Europe until the Senate 
has determined the policy or established some limit or number on them. 

Senator HickenLoorer. The reason I raise that question is that I 
do not read quite such an interpretation into the Wherry resolution. 
All I understand by the Wherry resolution-is that an increasing num- 
ber of ground forces shall not be sent to a standing peacetime army 
under this North Atlantic Pact until a policy has been determined by 
Congress. 

Now that could mean that the policy would say that we will send 
troops to Europe without limitation, putting the discretion in the 
hands of the President as the Commander in Chief, and with disposi- 
tion of the troops in various army and departmental commanders. 
I think that there has been a great deal made here that this resolution 
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is an attempt to limit the President as Commander in Chief or the 
field commanders in how they will dispose of their troops. I think 
that is a completely incorrect interpretation of the resolution. I think 
that the resolution only goes to the point of policy: Shall we partici- 
pate, prior to aggression, in the building-up of a large land army in 
Europe? 

Once that policy has been made, I would anticipate no attempt to 
control, necessarily, the number of troops or their disposition by thé 
able commanders whom we trust with our defense. I think there 
has been an attempt to call the Wherry resolution a limitation resolu- 
tion, so far as the freedom of the movement of troops is concerned, 
and I do not so interpret it. I think it goes to the question of Con- 
gress establishing a policy such as we do when we declare war, and 
after that, then the disposition of the troops and their movement is 
left entirely to the discretion of the commanders. 

I just wanted to clarify that as far as my own personal interpreta- 
tion of the intent of this resolution is concerned. 


DESTROYING THE ENEMY’S WAR MAKING POTENTIAL 


I heard you say a moment ago, that in the event of an attack one 
of the most important defensive operations, of course, is to strike the 
enemy as deeply as we can at the sources of his supplies, which would 
include transportation, I take it. Did I understand you correctly on 
that; on the basic military policy? 

General LeMay. I said, strike every place you can, or have the 
ability to. My particular job is to strike at strategic targets. 

Senator Hicken.Loorrer. And as deeply in the enemy’s territory as 
you can reach, considering the value of the target ¢ 

General LeMay. You destroy his targets. We have the capability 
of hitting practically any target at the present time. It is the assigned 
target system that you are after. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Then I consider it basic military strategy, 
in the event we get into a war with someone, to go back and bomb his 
factories and things of that kind that produce the munitions and sup- 
plies that he fights us with. 

General LeMay. That is one of the heaviest blows that we can 
strike; yes, sir. 

STRATEGIC BOMBING IN KOREA 


Senator Hickentoorrer. That brings me down to the question of 
the Korean campaign. We have not yet sent our air power back into 
bombing the arsenals at Hankow or at Mukden, or the railroad supply 
lines that are supplying the Chinese Communist troops that now are 
admittedly coming over and fighting our armies. I believe that is the 
case; is it not? 

General LeMay. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hickenwoorrr. And I take it purely from a military stand- 
point, from the standpoint of military strategy, and not the political 
or the diplomatic end of the matter—I am not attempting to commit 
you on that—we probably should long since have gone over and 
destroyed the Mukden Arsenal and the Hankow Arsenal, and some of 
the supply lines that are bringing supplies in from Manchuria to the 
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Chinese Communists that are admittedly at war with us now. Is not 
that correct ? 

General LeMay. That is correct. 

Senator Hicken oorrr. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CratrmMan. Senator Stennis. 

Senator Stennis. I,have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHairman. Senator Knowland. 

Senator Knowtanp. General, following up the questions by Sena- 
tor Hickenlooper, to the general effect that strategic air power as 
such has really not had the opportunity to operate in Korea as it is 
conceived that it would operate elsewhere, I would like to ask a num- 
ber of questions dealing with the situation in Europe. I do not want 
to ask any questions or have you answer any questions that would in 
any sense violate security. I am mindful of that, and will try to 
direct my questions in such a way that this will not be involved. 


LIMITATION ON USE OF AIR POWER IN CASE OF A SATELLITE ATTACK 


However, in the event that aggression should take place among the 
satellite nations alone, and the Strategie Air Force was operating on 
the same type of restrictions in Eastern Europe that it is forced to 
operate on in Korea, do you believe that your Strategic Air Force 
could do any better job under those circumstances in Europe than you 
could do in Korea under the limitations that you have facing you? 

General LeMay. The situations are not exactly the same. “You 
have more area to operate in in Western Europe. However, if you 
have to employ strategic air power against tactical targets you are 
not getting the full use of the weapon, and you will have generally the 
same situation as you have in Korea. 

Senator KNow.anp. In other words, you may have a situation 
where, to take an example, satellite Eastern Germany was making 
an invasion into Western Germany, and they were being supplied with 
tanks and equipment and all POL products and everything else that 
would support an invasion, and that material was coming from areas 
to the east of Eastern Germany. If you were prevented from bomb- 
ing those sources of supply, you could not do the effective job in 
strategic bombing, being limited to the narrow confines of Eastern 
Germany alone, if sources of supply were elsewhere ; could you ? 

General LeMay. You would be forced into the same type of opera- 
tion that now exists in Korea, and you would have to use your bomb- 
ing strength to interdict lines of transportation, to try to prevent 
those supplies from being physically placed on the front lines. 

Senator Know.anp. And in view of the Communist techniques 
which have been developed in Korea whereby first they put alleged 
volunteers into North Korea, although they were Chinese nationals, 
before organized Chinese Communist forces showed up, you might 
very well ‘be confronted in Eastern Germany with untold numbers of 
volunteers who might be Russians or Poles or Czechs or someone else 
coming by rail transportation from those areas which would be 
outside of the actual satellite who was himself engaging in aggression ; 
might you not ? 

General LeMay. That is true. 
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PROTECTION OF AIR BASES 


Senator Know.anp. I would like to ask this additional question 
with regard to the defense of air bases. 

You would agree, would you not, that in the event of aggression 
by the Soviet Union, very likely in all of the Western nations there 
would be coincident with the outbreak of war a considerable amount 
of fifth-column activity. Therefore, even an air base that might be 
deep in a friendly country might in the early stages of the war at 
least. be subject to destruction by a fifth-column commando. There- 
fore, you would need, either indigenous to the Air Force itself or in 
conformity with the land forces, a — iently strong perimeter of 
defense so that even though you were far behind the lines you would 
be able to protect your air fields, your installations, and your air 
equipment. 

General LeMay. That is true, and we would be foolish if we did 
not provide such bases. 

Senator KNowianp. That is all. 

The CrarrMan. Senator Morse. 

Senator Morse. General, it may be that you have answered some of 
the questions that I have in mind to ask. If you have, I want you to 
answer them again, because for my own satisfaction I want to be clear 
as to what your answers are. I am certainly not clear at the present 
time as to just what the purpose of your testimony this morning is. 

If I am not clear about this, based on past experience with the press. 
I am sure that there will be at least segments of the press as confused 
as Tam. I say that, having been the recipient of their views many 
times. 

I think you are also aware of the fact that there are always those 
within the press who, if they can imagine a controversy within the 
Military Establishment, or a great difference of opinion in the Military 
Establishment, succeed in adding to their own confusion. So I ask 
you these questions : 


ADDITIONAL TROOPS TO EUROPE 


(1) Do you agree with the recommendations of the Defense Estab- 
lishment in respect to implementing the North Atlantic Pact so far 
as the United States is concerned by sending some additional divisions 
of ground troops to Europe? 

General LeMay. I think I have answered that question. 

Senator Morse. You may think so, but I want the answer to my 
question, not somebody else’s question. 

General LeMay. I agree with that; yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. (2 ) Do you have any intention here this morning of 
giving testimony th: at might be interpreted as disagreement with ‘the 
Defense Establishment in respect to the recommendations that are 
made to their joint committee concerning the implementation of the 
aoe Atlantic Pact? 

General LeMay. No, sir. The answer is “no.” 


IMPORTANCE OF STRATEGIC BOMBING 


Senator Morsr. (3) Am I correct in my understanding that as a 
great leader in strategic bombing, and the strategic bombing progr am 


of our Military Est: ablishment, it is your testimony that the Congress 
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of the United States should give greater attention to the needs as you 
see them for building up the strategic bombing power of the United 
States ? 

General LeMay. That is right. 

Senator Morse. (4) Am I correct in my understanding that your 
testimony here this morning with respect to the power of strategic 
bombing has been presented “by you because of your military opinion 
that great damage could be done to a potential enemy at the outbreak 
of war in reducing its war-making power by the immediate use of an 
overpowering strategic bombing program ¢ 

General LeMay. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. (5) If you sat in my seat in the Senate of the 
United States, would you or would you not vote for the Wherry 
resolution, the Wherry amendment / 

General LeMay. I do not know. 

Senator Morse. (6) Isstrategic bombing of great value in bombing 
out underground industrial plants / 

General LeMay. I think it would be of value: yes, sir. 

Senator Morsz. Will strategic bombing destroy underground in- 
dustrial plants ? 

General LeMay. It depends to a large extent on the type of con- 
struction. It is possible to build : . plant so far underground that 
conventional bombs will have pr lial ally no effect on it. However, 
there are other ways of domg the job. 1 think I am skirting on 
matters that are restricted in that respect. 

Senator Morse. I do not want you to do that. 

General LeMay. I will put it this way. Just because a target 
is underground is no reason why it can’t be, I will not say destroyed, 
but rendered useless. 

Senator Morse. Is it your opinion that when industrial plants are 
underground it is more difficult to destroy them by strategic bombing ? 

General LeMay. I think that is a true statement. 

Senator Morse. Even more difficult to find them: is it not ? 

General LeMay. True. 

Senator Morse. As targets? 

General LeMay. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Does that question I now ask involve restricted 
material, and if it does, just tell me and the question will be with- 
drawn? Is it true that Russia is known to have at least some of 
her industrial power presently in the ground ? 

General LeMay. I would rather not answer that one. 

Senator Morse. That is all right. I just wanted to get it into the 
record, because the question itself raises some problems—the mere 
stating of the question—and we do read in our leading periodicals 
what purports to be reliable information as to a program that has 
been going on in Russia now for some years of both dispersement of 
industrial power and underground industrial power. 


IMPORTANCE 





OF FIGHTER SUPPORT 


The next question: Does not effective strategic bombing, so far as 
all prospects of world war III are concerned, involve the necessity 
for considerable fighter support / 
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General LeMay. It would be valuable if you could produce it. 
However, there has been a lot of strategic bombing done without 
any fighter support. 

Senator Morse. In the past ? 

General LeMay. In the past; yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Is it not true, however, that with the development 
of greater improvements in fighters and with future developments 
within sight—in fact, on drawing boards at the present time—at least 
we should give consideration to the possibility that in the future stra- 
tegic bombing will be somewhat handicapped if it is not well covered 
by fighter support ¢ 

General LeMay. I think that as a defense is increased in effective- 
ness, as it will, with an adequate research and development program, 
we would be foolish if we did not take into consideration and develop 
our bomber to counter it. You should take into consideration whether 
the problem is solved by escort fighters or solved some other way. 
We should do it in the cheapest and most effective manner. There 
are other ways of doing it. 

Senator Morse. To the extent that fighter support is necessary on 
the basis of the present development of the distance of fighters and the 
prospective development of the distance of fighters in the foreseeable 
future, is it not necessary to have your bases closer to your target than 
is necessary when you do not have to have fighter escorts? 

General LeMay. No; the bomber bases are not required to be any 
closer. If you want fighter escort, the closer you can get the fighter 
bases the farther in you can get your escort. 

Senator Morse. The question was not clear. As I stated, it was 
subject to interpretation that I meant bomber bases. I meant fighter 
bases. 

General LeMay. The fighter bases have to be far forward if you 
are going to get the maximum out of them. 

Senator Morse. They can go out and meet the bombers as they 
come from their farther-away bases and escort them in. Those bases 
of the fighters are bound to be a little nearer to the potential striking 
power of the potential bombers. 

General LeMay. Quite possibly, but why use them? 

Senator Morse. I go back to my original question: We assume you 
are given a particular situation in which your bombers will need some 
escorts. Because of the defenses of the enemy those escorts are going 
to be closer to the enemy than the bomber bases. 

General LeMay. I might clarify myself. I stated that I thought 
fighters would possibly be useful in a campaign. They are not abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Senator Morse. Then it is your testimony that to carry on strategic 
bombing successfully irrespective of the number of fighters that a 
potential enemy might have to use in an attack on those bombers. 
you would not need any American fighter escorts to carry on effective 
strategic bombing against Russia? 

General LeMay. No. I donot believe I said exactly that. Fighters, 
escort fighters, in any strategic campaign are useful, and if you have 
them and could use them, you would be foolish if you did not do so. 
It would reduce your cost by doing it. However, it is not absolutely 
necessary to have them in a strategic campaign. I personally have 
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led a lot of bomber missions without fighter escort, and I expect it will 
be done again in the future. 

Senator Morse. Your last answer I think is identical with the first, 
as I understand it, so I will repeat my question. 

Given a mission of strategic bombing, I assume that you think this 
particular mission would be greatly aided as to its prospective success 
if it was assisted by fighters. It would be necessary, would it not, to 
have those fighters in Tauch closer proximity to the potential enemy 
at the start of the fighters’ mission than the bombers ? 

General LeMay. That is correct, if you decided to use them. 

If you decided to use them, it would be an advantage to have them 
as far forward as possible. 

Senator Morse. That is my assumption in my question. 


PROTECTION OF FIGHTER BASES 


Now, on the basis of the development of fighters to date or in the 
immediate future, would it not be necessary, if you were to use fighter 
escorts, for them to be based on the other side of the Atlantic rather 
than on this side? 

General LeMay. In the present state of the art, it would probably be 
better for them to be based on the other side of the Atlantic. 

Senator Morse. So, assuming that we are not going to abandon en- 
tirely fighter support in strategic bombing, will it not be necessary to 
have a considerable number of ground troops in Europe, or wherever 
these fighter bases may be, in X, Y, or Z country, including the Middle 
East, Africa, and various bases in Europe itself? And will it not be 
necessary to have a considerable number of troops stationed at or near 
those places for ground support ? 

General LeMay. I would say it would be necessary if that base were 
subject to be overrun by enemy ground forces. However, I might add 
that in any military operation you assess your gains from the opera- 
tion against the losses that you will probably sustain. In other words, 
it is a business proposition. What are you getting and what price 
are you paying? And you must consider the price that you must pay 
in resources to put those fighters way out there where they might be 
subject to being overrun. M: iybe you cannot afford to put them there 
and pay the price necessary to obtain reasonable security. Perhaps 
you will have to accomplish the mission some other way. 

Senator Morse. You have some air bases on the other side of the 
Atlantic now ? 

General LeMay. We have bombers based on the other side of the 
Atlantic now. It is necessary with the airplanes with which we are 
equipped to have bomber bases on the other side. 

Senator Morse. We have some supporting ground troops for those 
bases ? 

General LeMay. I would like very much to answer that question, 
but I do not think I should. 


NO WITHDRAWING FROM EUROPE 


Senator Morse. I wonder if you could answer this one: Would you 
be in favor, from the standpoint of the Air Force and the needs of 
the Air Force, to withdraw all American troops from the other side 
of the Atlantic at the present time? 
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General LeMay. No, sir; I would not advocate that. 

Senator Morse. Do you think they are of value to the Air Force 
at present ¢ 

General LeMay. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. One last question: Do you believe that the Air 
Force job of carrying on successful strategic bombing against Russia 
in case of an all-out war would be made somewhat difficult if Russia 
were in control of all of Europe ¢ 

General LeMay. It would. 

Senator Morse. That is all. 

The CuarrmMan. Major de Seversky ? 

Senator Wuerry. Could I ask a question, please, Senator ¢ 

The CHatrMan. Go ahead. 

Senator Wuerry. Would it make any difference to you whether 
the troops that are furnished for defense in this ideal situation of a 
holding action in Western Europe were American troops, or whether 
they came from countries of Western Europe? 

General LeMay. No, sir; it would not make any difference at all. 

Senator Wuerry. All you are talking about is, you would like to 
have troops to help defend Western Europe or any other section in 
the event that war happens, is not that true / 

General LeMay. That is true: ves, sir. 

Senator Wuerry. General Collins gave us to understand, or at least 
it was carried in the press and I heard his statement, that the troops 
would mainly come from Western Europe. If that is true, do you 
think it is necessary for us to implement the Atlantic Treaty with 
American troops? 

General LeMay. All I am interested in is to see the necessary de- 
fensive forces established in Western Europe. I do not believe that 
we could stand by and allow Western Europe to be overrun if we 
could do anything about it. 

The CHarrmMan. Wait a minute. Let him answer. 

Senator Wuerry. I do not want to cut in. I can’t hear everything 
he says. I am trying to get through as soon as I can. If I hurried 
you, I want your answer to be complete. 

General LeMay. I have finished. 

Senator Wuerry. I thought you were through. 


HOW CAN EUROPE BEST BE DEFENDED 


We have heard about the overrunning of Europe and that with a 
certain number of divisions it can be held. But what if it is not held 
Then what do you do? 

General LeMay. I am not sure I understand your question. 

Senator Wuerry. What happens if the holding action does not 
hold. You lose Western Europe anyhow. 

General LeMay. You have lost Western Europe anyhow. 

Senator Wuerry. Do you feel that you can hold Western Europe 
w a the number of divisions General Collins is talking about ? 

General LeMay. No, sir. 

Senator Wuerry. So, eventually Western Europe is going to be 
overrun anyhow ? 

General LeMay. Unless more defense is provided than there is pro- 
vided at the present time. 
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Senator Wuerry. If more divisions are to be provided where are 
they coming from if they do not come from Western Europe / 

General LeMay. I do not think I can answer that, I am not in a 
position to. 

Senator Wuerry. If you commit one division, do you agree with 
General Eisenhower that we must be prepared to go the whole w ay on 
the ground ¢ 

General LeMay. Well, sir, I do not believe that we need to try to 
match Russia division for division fighting a full-scale war on the 
ground. I do not believe we should conduct a war against Russia in 
that manner. 

Senator WHerry. How would you conduct it ? 

General LeMay. I would use the weapons at which we are more 
proficient and better capable of providing. We are not capable of 
fighting the Russian Empire by matching their manpower. 

Senator Wuerry. | want to thank you. Would it be better fo 
Western Europe, after the statement you just made, to take te mporary 
occupation, occupation by the aggressor, while our air power is de- 
stroying Russia, rather than toe ngage the Red Army on the ground / 

General L as. I think that would be the more efficient way of 
doing it. 

Senator Wuerry. What would happen to the armies of Russia in 
the field if her war potential, the industrial war potential, were 
destroyed at home? 

General LeMay. Any army in the field becomes impotent when it is 
not resupplied. 

Senator Wuerry. So with the destruction of Russia’s war potent ial, 
the Russian Army would disintegrate / 

General LeMay. If they could not be resupplied they would become 
ineffective. 

Senator Wuerry. If you had to choose the use of defense dollars, 
and I would like to say that I accept the figures of Senator Byrd 
that the budget expenditure for the balance of this fiscal year and next 
year will reach approximately $144,700,000,000, what would you 
choose as the deterrent to stop a Russian invasion / 

General LeMay. I would choose the weapon of air power. 


WHO SHOULD DETERMINE DEFENSE POLICY 


Senator Wuerry. If the President's hands were not tied, do you ob- 
ject to the Congress determining any policy prior to an attack, as to 
how we should implement the North Atlantic Treaty / 

General LeMay. I am not so sure that I quite understand that. 
Will you restate it for me, please 4 

Senator Wuerry. If the President’s hands are not tied would you 
object to Congress determining a policy prior to an attack—that is, 
for a peacetime army—as to how the North Atlantic Treaty should be 
implemented ? 

General LeMay. If I understand your question, you mean, do I 
object to Congress determining where we are going to fight ? 

Senator Wuerry. No, determining the policy of whether we are 
going to furnish an integrated army and to what extent. After all, 
E urope is only one place of global policy v. Now, getting back to the 
question, if the President’s hands are not tied, and I claim they are 
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not tied so far as this resolution is concerned. Is there any objection 
on your part to having Congress confirm the recommendations made 
by the President as to how we are to implement the North Atlantic 
Pact ? 

General LeMay. From where I stand in my position, I do not think 
that it would make much difference to me. 

Senator Wuerry. Do you think Congress should decide how the 
defense dollar should be spent ? 

General LeMay. I certainly do. I think that it is its duty. 

Senator Wuerry. And how it shall be divided between the branches 
of the service? Do you think they should determine that? 

General LeMay. I think that they should; yes. 

Senator Wuerry. That is all. 

Senator Loner. I would like to ask another question. You are in 
command of a force that has a very high mobility, are you not! 

General LeMay. Yes, sir. 

Senator Loper. Would you want to be required to come to Congress 
for confirmation or approval before you deployed that force in the 
ways which seemed best to you in the light of a vastly and rapidly 
changing situation ? 

General LeMay. I would not. 

Senator Loner. I did not think you would. 


STRENGTH TO HOLD WESTERN EUROPE 


Senator Morse. General, I have one or two more. It is a matter 
of interest to me on the basis of your testimony subsequent to my 
previous questions. I am not quite sure that I understand the im- 
port of the comment you made concerning your belief as to the 
effectiveness of the plans thus far made with respect to holding Europe, 
based upon what I understood you to say on the recommendation that 
had been made by General Collins. I will put my question this way : 
Is it your opinion that the program for implementing the North At- 
lantic Pact presently devised by the Joint Chiefs of Staff will not 
prove to be adequate in preventing Western Europe from being over- 
run by Russian ground troops ! 

General LeMay. Sir, I cannot answer that question because I do 
not know what the program of the Joint Chiefs of Staff is. 

Senator Morse. What did you mean to imply—and it may be my 
misundersti anding of your testimony-—with regard to your testimony 
concerning whether or not the recommendations of General Collins 
would be sufficient to prevent overrunning of Western E urope 4 

General LeMay. I think the question was, did I think six divisions 
would keep the Russians from overrunning Europe, and I said, “No.” 

Senator Morse. Do you mean by that six American divisions, or 
six American divisions as a part of a coordinated, integrated, mutual- 
defense program of the North Atlantic Pact countries? 

General LeMay. What I meant was, six American divisions com- 
bined with what is available in Europe at present will not errs the 
Russians from overrunning Europe at the present time. I think that 
is the general opinion of almost everyone. 

Senator Morse. I am not sure it is. That is why I pressed the 
question. My understanding may be wrong, but it is my understand- 
ing that the implementation of the North Atlantic Pact by the use 
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of six American divisions along with the divisions that are to be sup- 
plied by other North Atlantic Pact countries under the program, along 
with the naval power of the United States and the other countries 
members of the pact, along with the air power of the United States 
and other members of the pact, would be adequate in the immediate 
future to check the advance of a Russian Army over Western Europe 
and prevent it from overrunning Western Europe. Now, that is my 
understanding of the representations that have been made to us by 
the Secretary of Defense and by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


HOW MUCH STRENGTH IS THERE IN EUROPE NOW 















My question is, and I will put it two ways because I want to be com- 
pletely fair to you: One, If that is not your understanding of their 
recommendation, I think it is only fair to you to have you so state in the 
record. If my understanding of the recommendation, however, is 
correct, then I want to know whether or not it is your testimony here 
this morning that you consider the Defense Establishment mistaken 
in regard to that recommendation ? 

General LeMay. I do not consider the Defense Establishment mis- 
taken. I do not think the Defense Establishment maintains at the 
present time that with the force available in Europe we could stop 
the Russians from overrunning Europe. 

Senator Morss. As of now? 
General LeMay. As of now. 























ADEQUACY OF SIX DIVISIONS TO PREVENT OVERRUNNING OF EUROPE NOW 





Senator Morse. I do not quarrel with that. But I want to know 
your opinion as to whether or not the implementation of the North 
Atlantic Pact as recommended by the Defense Establishment, which 
recommendation includes only six American divisions for the imme- 
diate future, will be adequate to prevent the overrunning of Europe 
as of now or in the immediate future by Russia, because I will let 
the record of this hearing speak for itself. If that is not the recom- 
mendation of the Defense Establishment, then it is guilty of a colossal 
fraud upon the American people, because it has no right, I say, to 
‘ome before this committee and make a recommendation for imple- 
menting the North Atlantic Pact which in its honest opinion will not 
prevent the overrunning of Europe by Russia. 

The Cuamman. May I intervene there, Senator ? 

The deterrent effect is what I would like for him to develop. It 
s not necessarily the war. 

Senator Morse. That is exactly what I think is involved in their 
representation; what they have been saying to us is that the imple- 
mentation program they are recommending will have sufficient deter- 
rent effect to prevent Russia from overrunning Europe. I agree 
with what the chairman has said so many times in this hearing. 
It is not proposed by anyone in our Government, that I know of, 
that we should proceed with an aggressive war against Russia until 
she first violates her obligations by starting an attack. I want to 
know whether or not it is the opinion of this general that the recom- 
mendations for the defense of Europe that have been made thus far 
by the Military Establishment to this joint committee will not be 
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adequate in their deterrent effect to prevent Russia from overrunning 
Europe, as of now or the immediate future ? 

Senator Know.anp. If I might interpose, it seems to me there are 
two very different questions involved. It may be the honest judg- 
ment of our Joint Chiefs, based on the information that they have 
that this increase of morale in Europe might be a deterrent to pre- 
vent the Soviet Union from moving. But the second thing may be 
that that is a calculated risk they are taking, which may not deter 
the Soviet Union, who, despite it, may move. Then the question 
involved is, Can 175 Soviet divisions who have determined to move 
despite the deterrent be stopped with the force in being at the present 
time? I think these are two different questions. We may hope that 
there is a deterrent, but it may turn out that the men in the Kremlin 
have their timetables in operation already and are determined to move 
despite any deterrents. 


DETERRENT EFFECT OF THE SIX DIVISIONS 


Senator Morse. I am perfectly willing to break my question up into 
those two possibilities and get the general's opinion on each of them. 
Each one of them goes to the question as to whether or not the general 
thinks we are sound in placing our reliance upon the recommenda- 
tions of the Military Establishment as of now on both phases of the 
question, which the Senator has so ably brought out. So I ask, first. 
General, Do you think that the recommendations of the Military 
Establishment already in the weer of these hearings as to the de- 
terrent effects of their program, or for implementation of the North 
Atlantic Pact, are adequate to eae Russia from starting an attack / 

General LeMay. As I stated before, Senator Morse, I am_ not 
familiar with the plan of the Joint Chiefs of Staff along those lines. 
IT am familiar only with my part of them that they have passed down 
to me to date. The only thing I know I have gotten from press re- 
ports and from the press account of General Eisenhower's report when 
he got back from Europe. I certainly think that we should try to 
build up the strength of Western E urope as much as possible. If we 
can prevent Western Europe from being overrun, we certainly should 
attempt to do it. There is not adequate force there at present to do it. 
Therefore, we must make a beginning some place and do something. 


SUFFICIENCY OF FORCE IN BEING TO STOP ATTACK NOW 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff have stated that if we had six divisions 
there, and they have recommended it to the Defense Department, the 
effect would be good and I am inclined to agree with that. Certainly 
I would not criticize their judgment. That, however, combined with 
what is in place at present, in the hands of our allies, will not stop 
Europe from being overrun. 

The CuHarrmMan. As of now, you mean ? 

General LeMay. As of now, and I do not believe that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff believe it will stop Europe from being overrun. I do 
not know their plans, but I think that they believe that if we use that 
as a nucleus to build on, eventually we could build a sufficient defense 
to prevent Russia from overrunning Europe if we use everything at 
our disposal, our sea power and our air power, in conjunction with it. 
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Senator Morse. Therefore your testimony in regard to General 
Collins’ recommendation to this committee, considered in the light of 
your feeling and opinion, is that as of now, an I assume in the immedi- 
ate future, “the amount of ground force contemplated by his recom- 
mendation, the amount of ground force that the other countries are 
going to supply under the program, will not be adequate to prevent 
Russia from taking Europe. 

General LeMay. That is my opinion. 

Senator Morse. I am inc lined, as I have already expressed at this 
hearing, to be rather doubtful myself as to whether that amounts 
to enough ground forces. But I did not know whether or not any- 
one in the military shared that opinion. 

Senator Witey. Why hasn't Russia moved? You haven’t got those 
over there now. Why hasn’t she moved? What is the deterrent there / 

General LeMay. I think strategic air power, America’s strategic 
air power is the deterring element. 

Senator Witey. You bet. Now then, you add four more divisions 
and that is not going to lessen the present deterrent, is it? 

General LeMay. No, sir. 

Senator Witey. And it is, as we have been told, to get the morale, 
and to get the desire to create additional land forces, and when you 
xdd that to your present deterrent you are certainly adding power to 
deterring Russia some more, have you not / 

General LeMay. I think it will be very helpful, yes, sir. 

Senator Wuerry. How long does the committee expect to sit 

The Cuarman. I thought we would run to about 1 o'clock. 

Senator Wuerry. We have a vote. 

The Cuatrman. That is my view, if the committee does not over- 
rule me. 

Senator Wuerry. I would like very much to have been here when 
Major Seversky test ifies. 

The Cuairnman, Can't you stay / 

Senator Wuerry. I probably could, but I have some things I have 
todo. Iam just asking you. I have some things to do in my official 
capacity on the floor when the Senate convenes at 12 o'clock. 

The CuHaimrman. I asked you if you couldn’t be here, ar you said 
you probably could. We have Major Seversky, General Anderson, 
General Whitehead, General Knerr, and General George, all your 
witnesses, and we want to finish with them today. 

Major Seversky, you are an expert on aircraft, I believe? 

Major Srversky. It is my profession. 

The Cuatrman. You are sold on it and you want to sell everybody 
else on it, is that right ’ 

Major Seversxy. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. You are in the business of producing aircraft, are 
you 

Major Srversky. No, I am not in business at all. 

The Cuamman. For whom do you work? 

Major Seversky. For nobody—for the United States; for the peo- 
ple of our country. 

The Cuarrman. Are you familiar with this resolution ? 

Major Seversky. Yes; I am. 

The Cuairman. Do you have a prepared statement? 

Major Seversky. No, sir. 
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SUPPORT FOR THE WHERRY RESOLUTION 


The Cuarrman. You are for this resolution, I assume? 

Major SEVER: KY. ees Tam. 

The Cuamman. You do not want to send anything to Europe ex- 
cept aircraft ¢ 

Senator Wuerry. Mr. Chairman, that is not what the resolution 
does, and you have said that time and time again in the hearings. 
This resolution does not prevent sending manpower to Europe. Let’s 
be fair about it. 

The Cuarrman. I am not referring to the resolution. 

I asked him if it was his view that we ought not send anything but 
aircraft to Europe. I want to ask you, Is it. your view that we should 
not send any troops to Europe exc ept Air Forces? 

Major Seversky. No; it is not. 

The Cuarrman. How many troops do you think we ought to send 
to Europe—ground troops? 

Major Srversxy. That is for our military staff to determine after 
the national strategy is understood, approved, and ratified by the 
American people, and that, so far as I am concerned, has never been 
done. At present we have no strategy at all. We are building in ever) 
direction. 

The Cuarrman. You know the Chiefs of Staff and the Military 
Establishment have recommended that we send four additional divi 
sions to Europe. Do you favor that or oppose it ? 

Major Seversky. At this moment I am against it. 

The Cuatrman. I will turn the questioning over to Seantor Wherry. 

Senator Wuerry. I am perfectly willing to have him proceed and 
let anybody ask questions. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. ALEXANDER DE SEVERSKY 





Major Seversky. Thank you, sir. 

In the first place, I want to say that I just made a trip from here to 
the west coast and back, and I have talked a great many times in open 
forums and various clubs, and I think I have the pulse of the Ameri- 
can people. The primary trouble with us today is that the American 
people are confused, for the simple reason that we haven’t got any plan 
of national defense whatsoever. We are only reacting to the enemy, 
in an attempt to plug the holes. 

The sending of four divisions is again the same procedure. Nobody 
knows why we are sending divisions; nobody knows what is the plan 
of defense. The Army tells the American people one thing; General! 
Collins tells us the doughboy is the answer to the whole problem in 
war; the Navy says the ‘only way to fight is to build aircraft carriers 
to penetrate Russia’s defenses, and use atomic bombs; and the Air 
Forces has its own idea as to how to destroy Russia’s industrial poten- 
tial. If we follow this type of strategy and build everything that 
comes to mind, I am sure we will be destroyed through bankruptcy. 
We will have to be regimented and will lose the very liberties we are 
trying to fight for and protect. 
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DEBATE ON STRATEGY 


Therefore, before we do anything else today, I think that the debate 
on national strategy ought to take place. I think the Congress ought 
to regain the power of “decision in the question of nation: al strategy, 
which it has lost. 

In our democracy we can never support a strategy unless the Amer- 
ican people understand and ratify that strategy, and tod: ay that is not 
the case. Therefore, the reason I am for this resolution is that I am 
particularly interested in the last sentence of the resolution: ** * * 
pending the formulation of policy with respect thereto by the Con- 
gress.” I think policy on our national defense ought to be debated 
and properly resolved. 


IMPORTANCE OF EUROPE’S DEFENSE 


As I understand the Atlantic Pact, there is a clause 5 which stipu- 
lates particularly that it does not commit us to the sending of our 
troops to Kurope. Some speeches were made by various generals 
by Gene - M: irshall, General Collins, and General Bradley—that the 
Atlantic area represents the core of our national defense; that our 
entire afories will stand or fall on the success of the Atlantic Pact. 

I personally do not subscribe to this point of view. I consider that 
the improvement of the military posture of the western nations in 
Kurope is very important, but it is not absolutely decisive, and I would 
hate to stake the very existence of our Nation on the ability of 
Western Europe to defend itself. 

Now I would like, since General Bradley seems to defend this partic- 
ular stand, to go over his testimony. It is not ve ry long. I havea 
few points which I would like to discuss. 

Of course, he estimates that the pool of humanity upon which the 
western nations will draw is about 300,000,000. Secretary of State 
Acheson named a figure of 200,000,000. There is a discrepancy of 
100,000,000 people—not to be sneezed at—which may prove very vital. 

But assuming we do have 300,000,000 out there, remember that when 
people throw these dazzling figures of millions of people at you it 
‘lean t mean a thing. I can prove that we have a tremendous reserve 
of oil in the bottom of the Atlantic Ocean, but the question is, Can 
it be gotten? Can-we bring it to the surface? How much is it going 
to cost ? | . 


CAN EUROPE BE DEFENDED 


So the fact that the free people of the world number 300,000,000, 
by itself does not mean anything. The question is, Can they be or- 
ganized into fighting manpower ? E 

Particularly we are up against the geographical relationship be- 
tween the powers in this technologie al age, which creates a basic con- 
dition: We must assume that a preponderant army, well equipped, 
with all the modern weapons such as the Russian army would have, 
and which is supported by very vast and very modern tactical air 
forces, cannot be prevented from taking possession of its own conti- 
nent. That is a military fact that cannot be assailed. That is an 
axiom, for the simple reason that if Russia is bent on conquest and 
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the destruction of the free world, which we all believe she is, because 
she has certainly demonstrated that that is her intention, then it is 
naive to think that Russia will allow the rise of a challenging force 
on the ground, right alongside of her borders. It is only reasonable 
that they will nip it in the bud. It will never be able to rise. They 
will never allow the creation of this force, because they know that 
when that force is created they are through. 

European rearmament is doomed—aunless there is a deterrent force, 
und in discussing that deterrent force 1 support General LeMay’s 
statement that the only deterrent force is American Strategie Air 
Force. 

IMPORTANCE OF A STRATEGIC AIR FORCE 


Sut that force today is very small. I think that force is well con- 
ceived, it is very well mi ined, and very well led. I believe in General 
LeMay. But this force is a token force. It is a puny force. If we 
call upon this force today to perform its duty, it will perish. It will 
never inflict on Russia the destruction you think. I don’t think it 
will even faze the Russian industrial potential. Yet we will lose 
the cream of the crop of our youth and our experts. It is a nucleus 
around which we can build a force that will really have the capacity 
for destruction of the Russian industrial potential. But today it 

cannot do it. They today cannot do it. We haven't got enough 
trained men and machines. 

Senator Witty. What stops Russia from moving? 

Major Seversky. Our blundering. If Russia does not attack us 
it is because Russia believes we are going to spend ourselves into 
bankruptcy and destroy ourselves, and we are certainly doing very 
brilliantly along these lines. We are building in every direction. 
We are building all kinds of weapons. It is a Sears, Roebuck type 
of strategy. We are building anything and everything that comes to 
mind because, as I said, Congress has lost control of our Military Es 
tablishment, and from now on every military man is going to build 
anything he wants. 


BUILDING IN ALL DIRECTIONS 


We recently ordered a super aircraft carrier, which is absolute non- 
sense. Only a little while ago the Congress had agreed it should not 
be built, because at that time Congress had some control over our 
military institutions, and today we have none. They are running 
wild. It is just the same as this: Suppose you want to cross a river 
and you hire experts. You get an expert to build a bridge, to build 
a tunnel, and to build a ferryboat, and you tell the experts to come 
to a conclusion as to which of those constructions is best to cross the 
river. 

They will never come to any conclusion. They will build all three, 
unless the man who hires the experts tells them which they ought to 
build. 

This is exactly our position today. Today you just simply sign 
the appropriation. You can control the size of it, but you cannot 
control the nature of it, and controlling the nature of it is the most 
important thing, because our resources in relation to Russia are 
limited. It is very important for us to know how our national re- 
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sources are to be channeled so as to create a force that can really pro- 
tect this Nation. 

The man who hires the experts does not need to know how to build 
a bridge, he does not need to know how to build a ferryboat or a 
tunnel, but he knows his resources and he makes the decision. And 
that is exactly what we ought to do today, and it is not being done. 
Today the three experts are running wild, completely without any 
check. They are building everything and anything that comes to 
mind, and that is why Russia is not attacking us and will not attack 
us, because unless this is corrected, unless we finally adopt a definite 
strategy within our capacity, we will be bankrupt. Russia knows 
she cannot defeat us so long as we have a healthy economy, so long 
as we are not a regimented people. But the road we are traveling 
will destroy us. That is why Russia is not attacking, and not because 
we can hit them with atomic bombs. 

Senator Witry. Do you agree with General LeMay that we can 
destroy the industrial potential of Russia ? 

Major Seversky. Of course. We destroved Germany’s. 

Senator Witey. Don’t you think that would be some deterrent to 
Russia moving ¢ 

Major Seversky. If and when we have a force of the magnitude 
that can do the job. 

Senator Witry. Have we got the force now / 


NEED FOR BUILDING UP AIR FORCES 


Major Seversky. I don’t think so. We have only the nucleus, only 
the beginning, of that force, and we will never have that force so long 
as we divide our national resources three ways. One-third goes into 
the Army, which we know cannot win because it will have to face 
overwhelming numbers. One-third goes into the Navy which, while 
important soe our lines of supplies, as an offensive force is utterly 
irrelevant for the present situation, because the Russian continent is 
self-contained and does not depend on external supply lines. 

Therefore it leaves one-third to aviation, and that third is divided 
again: it is called upon to protect the land forces, doomed for defeat ; 
to protect the sea forces that have no effect on the hostile continent, 
and then what is left will be put into Strategic Air Force. 

Earthbound military men understand mass and numbers on the 
ground. They do not understand its application in the air. In the 
air we also must have mass, we also have to have numbers. And only 
in the air can we have not only superior quality to Russia but also 
superior quantity, and we are not doing anything about it. 

Secretary Acheson lives in a make-believe world, because he stated 
the other day before you gentlemen here that we should make the best 
use of our present advantage of retaliatory air power to move ahead 
under this protective shield to build a balanced collective force. We 
have not got that shield, and before we speak loud, let us get a big 
stick. We talk loud about what we are going to do to Russia and we 
havea straw in our hands. 


CONGRESS MUST DETERMINE STRATEGY 


This is my objection to sending troops, for the simple reason that 
we must first determine our national strategic policy. Weapons and 
80178—51——23 
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tactics, implementation of strategy, is the province of the militar) 
men, but over-all national] strategy is the province of the people. It is 
your problem. The national military strategy does not depend on 
military knowledge; it depends on common sense, on wisdom, and 
believe me, the Pentagon has no monopoly on that commodity. | 
think that while I do not agree exactly with everything that Senato 
Taft said, or former President Hoover, I think that those gentleme1 
deserve much credit because they are rendering a terrific service to 
the country. They have started a great debate. I earnestly believe 
that you gentlemen and our President are the intellectual prisoner: 
ofa military group that is wedded to obsolete ideas and it is the busi 
ness of the American people to deliver you from this intellectual! 
bondage. 

Our military are trying to do the same thing nations did in the past 
and perished. We are trying to fight a new war with the methods 
of the last war. We are trying to , fight the coming war exactly a: 
we fought the last war. Yet the conditions are utterly different. 

The Cuarrman. You say you agree with Senator Taft and Presi 
dent Hoover. Which one of them do you agree with? ‘They do not 
agree between themselves. 

Major Seversky. I agree more with former President Hoover. 

The Cuamman. You are with Hoover ¢ 

Major Sreversky. Not entirely. I am only partially with him for 
the simple reason that I believe our strategy should be offensive. Wi 
should prepare ourselves for the offensive, because the defensive pos 
ture eventually will crack. We cannot defend ourselves indefinitely. 

The CHarrMan. President Hoover did not advocate offensive op 
erations. He advocated not sending any troops to Europe and just 
letting them build their own defense away from ours, keeping ou! 
force at home. 

Major Srversky. In general, I have no objection to sending troops 
to Europe. We already “have two divisions there. 

The Cuamman. I did not ask you that. I asked you about Presi 
dent Hoover. 

Major Srversky. He said he does not think we should send any 
troops until the European nations show a capacity and will to fight. 

The Cuamman. He said that he did not believe we should send 
a dollar or soldier to Europe until the Europeans themselves resisted 
and built up an impregnable defense. In other words, we should not 
send any troops over there until Europe is subjugated and overrun 

Major Srversky. Senator C onnally, you are referring to his first 
speech. He modified his stand in the second speech. 

The Cuatrman. Which are you agreeing with ? 

Major Srversky. The second, because the second speech was more i! 
line with what our policy should be. 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead with your speech, Major Seversky. 


DANGER OF GROUND WARFARE 


Major Seversxy. As I said, so long as we have pronouncements b) 
General Collins and General Bradley that the doughboy is the fina! 
answer in any war, there is a great danger that we will be sucked into 
ground warfare, because our present military leadership is permeated 
with ground men. Our Secretary of Defense is a ground man, and » 
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great soldier. But he is a soldier, and his experience is particularly 
valuable in ground warfare. 

Our chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff is also a good soldier, 
but he too is only asoldier. The Chief of the Air Forces ‘of the Army 
is again another soldier, and then we have an admiral and we have 
an airman. From the pronouncements of these soldiers it is clear 
to me and to the American people, who are suspicious and rightly so, 
that this installment of an additional four divisions is not by itself 
the end. It is a deliberate plan, perhaps quite sincere, for the benefit 
of the American people, who they think are just a bunch of little 
children that do not know what is good for them. Just as mother 
slips in castor oil disguised in orange juice, so these ground men are 
gradually sucking the United States into ground warfare. It will be 
six divisions today. ‘Then they are going to say that six divisions 

cannot take care of themselves, and should be increased. Then the "V 
will find out that 10 cannot take care of themselves and that will be 
increased, and God knows where it willend. But it is going to end 
in full scale ground warfare in Europe. And, our productive capacity 
being limited, we will then never have the strategic Air Force General 
LeMay talked about. And that is what the American people want 
to know about. 


SUFFICIENCY OF SIX DIVISIONS 


What is our strategy? Where is the limit? General Bradley and 
all the Army men testified that they do not want any limitation on 
troops. If our strategy were clear, if we knew what we were headed 
for, there would have been no objection, but it is not clear. We do 
not know what they are trying to do. You cannot hide strategy. 
Strategy cannot be kept secret, so we may just as well state it and 
decide what our strategy is before we commit any more people any 
where, whether on the ground, the air, or the sea. 

Going particularly again to the testimony of General Bradley, 
would like to quote him. He says, “Increasing the number of two 
divisions to six divisions would immeasurably improve their ability 
to defend themselves.” These divisions he now talks about are Ameri- 
can divisions, compared to 100, 200, 300, or 400 Russians. We do not 
know how many. While we are raising those divisions Russia is not 
standing idle. They are also raising their divisions. To say that a 
rowboat going at 2 miles an hour improves its speed immeasurabl 
when it increases from 2 to 6 miles an hour is absurd when compared 
with the jet plane going at 600 miles an hour. It is true, the e 1crease 
in manpower is 300 percent, but in relation to the enemy it is just 
the same, whether two or six divisions. Therefore to the enemy it is 
utterly irrelevant. Increasing from two divisions to six divisions does 
not change the picture at all. 

If, of course, our Joint Chiefs of Staff realize the situation that 
perhaps we may have to withdraw from Europe, perhaps six divisions 
can do the withdrawal a little bit better and more efliciently than 
two. That is the only way that I can see that the additional divisions 
will do us any good, 
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AIR SUPPORT FOR SIX DIVISIONS 


Bradley says that, given an adequate air and sea support, which we 
are capable of produci ing, that they will do the job. He talks about 
air support as though the enemy would not have any air support. We 
must realize that the 200 Russian divisions, or whatever number they 
have, will also have a corresponding air support. Since they do not 
need any sea support, because they are moving on dry land and do not 
depend on sea communications, they have a greater potential to invest 
into tactical air support. 

Therefore, when he tries to impress us that our divisions are going 
to have corresponding tactical support, it does not mean a thing, for 
the simple reason that the enemy is also going to have a modern tacti- 

cal air support. 


EUROPEAN MORALE 


Then he also stated that the Allies’ morale and their will to fight 
would certainly grow with every increase of the armed strength | on 
the frontier. In general, it is so, but I do not think that Europe has 
any reason to doubt our ability to fight and our will to fight. We 
have shown that by what we are doing in Korea. We are carrying the 
burden. Our men are dying out there in the great majority. How 
can we improve the mor: ale any more, of the nations in ‘the free 
- world, by sending six additional divisions? If we have two divisions 
they believe America is not going to fight. If we send six divisions 
all of a sudden they are convinced we are going to fight. I think it is 
sheer nonsense. I think it is doing a disservice to the European 
people themselves, because they either have confidence in us or they 
do not have confidence in us, and six divisions are not going to have a 
bit of effect, will not make a bit of difference. If two divisions are 
overwhelmed by the Russians, destroyed and captured and shot in 
the back, as they were in Korea, America is not going to fight, but 
if they do it to six divisions, we are going to fight. I think that is 
ridiculous. I think that we have shown by example to the European 
people that America will fight, and is already fighting. So, as a 
morale booster, I do not see any legitimate substantial proof that it 
is a morale booster. 


WHAT IS THE STRATEGY 


If we need six additional divisions to help our ground forces to get 
out of there once Russia starts moving, and we need those six divisions 
because we have to evacuate some people, because six divisions will 
have a better ability to get out than two divisions, then I think there 
is a legitimate reason for that. 

But we have to determine over-all strategy. Is this our strategy ! 
Nobody knows. The American people do not know. They only 
know that their six divisions are being sent to Europe to be destroyed, 
and it is obvious to everybody they will be destroyed. They haven't 
a chi ince to survive. 

So, it is very important again for us to est ablish the basic strategy 
so we know what is being done. 

Senator WILY. Major, would you tell us, if you had the say, 
what that basic strategy would be, very briefly? 
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DEVELOPMEN'S AT OUTBREAK OF A WAR 


Major Srversky. I think our basic strategy ought to be in conform- 
ance, first, without geographic relationship to the enemy, his capa- 
bilities and our own capabilities. I think in the first place we do 
not have a chance to do anything unless we have created a deterrent 
force. That deterrent force is our long-range strategic Air Force. 

As General LeMay testified here, the majority of our Air Force 
consists of medium bombers, and medium bombers must rely on over- 
seas bases. Under present conditions that strategic Air Force will be 
capable only of one blow, after which those bases will be destroyed, 
ise there is no physical means by which we can defend them. 

Under present technological conditions, with long-range aircraft 
and the tremendous destructive power of new explosives and atomic 
bombs, to maintain isolated bases spread on the periphery of Russia 
is impossible. The billions of dollars and men we are pouring into 
those bases will be good for only one shot, at the beginning of the war, 
after which those bases will be utterly untenable. 

The bulk of our deterrent force ought to consist of the aircraft that 
are able to maintain a sustained offensive from this continent, and 
partially from the British Isles, because the British Isles are in a spe- 
cial situation. They are separated by a body of water from the Con- 
tinent, they have 50,000,000 people, they have wonderful industry, 
compar able to ours, and maintain a great air force comparable to ours. 
That base—the British Isles—can be maintained and should be main- 
tained because it is a very valuable adjunct in our battle for the 
command of the air over Eurasia, 

But the other bases in Africa and elsewhere will be a one-shot prop- 
osition, because they will be destroyed by the enemy air power. 

We were able to maintain bases in Africa in the last war for the 
simple reason that Hitler’s aviation did not have the range to reach 
them. In other areas in Africa the Germans had to bring by sea the 
necessary supplies, and lay them on the African soil, so that their air 
craft could operate. That was their difficulty. 

Today, with the global range or thousands-of-miles range of air- 
craft, that does not have to take place, and Russia will be able to direct 
its entire massive striking air power against those bases. As a result, 
our strategic air force’s medium bombers will be grounded, because 
an air force is only as good as its bases, and those bases will have been 
knocked out of existence. 

Senator Witey. Our Air Force contemplates only one base in 
Europe, and the British Isles, and the rest of them on the Continent 


with long-range bombers, and it apparently contemplates taking over 
of Europe by the Russians. 
Then where do we go? 


PRIORITY OF OUR RESOURCES FOR AIR POWER 


Major Seversky. I said that the first thing is the long-range stra- 
tegic air force. The second thing: I think that we ought to create air 
defense here at home, because this is the arsenal of the free world, and 
if this arsenal is destroyed the free world is going to go down, so it 
is not only in our interest but in the interest of the European nations 
to see that that arsenal has the maximum protection by aircraft, radar, 
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guided missiles, and soon. Therefore, the No. 2 priority is to do this, 
before we deplete ourselves by sending all equipment abroad, for 
today, in case of war, it will be taken over by the Russians anyway, 
because there is no force in existence that can stop the Russian Army. 

Then we have to reinforce the British Isles. Once those things are 
under way and we are doing it on a proper scale, and have assigned 
proper national resources and manpower to those things, then I think 
it is proper to help the western nations, first by sending to them the 
necessary equipment; second, if we have manpower available, we can 
send our divisions over there to fight. 

Senator Know.Lanp. Major, if I might interject at this time, of 
course, we have had some testimony here to the effect that if additional 
divisions were sent to Europe, it might be provocative. You suggested 
that we should take first things first, in your judgment and we should 
build up our intercontinental strategic air force. 


WHAT IF RUSSIA ATTACKS NOW ? 


But a good many of the assumptions are based on the fact that the 
Soviet Union is going to wait for these things to be done, either the 
building-up of a land force in Europe, or, under your construction, 
the building-up of an intercontinental strategic striking force. 

Now, suppose they do not wait? Suppose they move in April of this 
year, or in August of this year? Do you believe that we can sit back 
and permit Western Europe to be overrun, and under no circumstances 
that the Government of the Soviet Union permit us to sit back build- 
ing up this strategic air force without striking at us? 

M: ajor Seversky. You have no choice. You cannot decide today 
what you are going todo. You see, we put ourselves in an inextricable 
hole after the last war. We dropped the gun and Russia retained its 
gun, and acquired some more guns. You may think Russia is going 
to let you bend down and pick up your gun, but I do not believe that 
is the case. They will put a bullet through your head as soon as you 
try to pick up that gun, and that situation is going to continue unless 
we have a deterrent force, and there is nothing that we can do about it. 

Senator Know.anp. But I think if I were faced with a situation 
with somebody sitting over there who was about to take a shot at me, 
and there was a gun on the floor, even though I might have made a mis- 
take in dropping it, I would certainly, if I knew I was going to be 
shot anyway, make a grab for the gun so I could defend my self. 

Major Srversxy. Right, if there were no other way of doing it. 
But we have the ability to bring another gun from outside and behind 
the man who points at you, and I think that is a better : approach. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I can ask the 
major a question which will put a little reverse English on this state- 
ment he has been making. 


RUSSIAN STRATEGY 


If you were developing Russian strategy, what would be some of 
the major considerations in Russian strategy as directed against us? 
For instance, you have already mentioned ‘the program of Russia to 
have us spend ourselves into economic destruction. That is No. 1. 
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Would you say that it would be a part of her strategy to try to fix 
the point ‘of battle, if battle were inevitable? 

Major Sreversky. Certainly. 

Senator Hickennoorrer. And where would Russia choose to have 
any actual warfare occur between Russia and the United States? 

Major Seversxy. In Europe. 

Senator Hickentoorer. So that from your viewpoint, it would be 
completely within Russia’s strategy to tie us down in Europe as the 
chief focal point of our war effort, and to commit as many of our 
troops as possible, not to tie us up. 

Major Seversky. That is where she wants the battle to take place. 
But in order that we do not have the necessary forces they will try 
to tie us up all over the face of the earth. Korea is well planned 
as the first installment of that strategy, because no matter what we 
do in Korea, even if we win in Korea, Russia has still won the victor Y; 
for the simple reason that the situation there is such that we will h: _ 
permanently in Korea at least half a million men, backed up by at 
least a million more men in Japan. We will need tremendous sea 
power across 5,000 miles, which will have to fight to maintain the sea 
lanes. 

Under those conditions we will never be able to successfully liberate 
Korea, and it will cost billions of dollars to rehabilitate Korea. We 
are going to build beautiful buildings, with television and everything 
else, and that will draw from us still more resources. 

I do not agree that the Soviets did not expect us to fight in Korea, 
or that Malik was away from the Security Council, where he might 
have vetoed our action, by mistake. It was all done by design, to draw 
us from the other side of the world and use up as much as possible of 
our potential, and we just fell right into the trap. 

In other words, Russia offered us two alternatives. To lost face, or 
to fall on our face, and we chose the latter. Anyway, we are unable 
to win under present circumstances. 

And when Russia has dispersed our manpower all over the world, 
and strained our economy (because our economy will be strained to 
support such strategy), and when in addition we pour ground troops 
into Europe for this traditional ground battle that is supposed to 
decide the issue of all wars, then they certainly are going to destroy us. 

There is no assurance that our high command will not. do this. On 
the contrary, every utterance of our military people is absolute con- 
firmation that that is exactly what they are going to do. 

Senator Hickentooper. I understand that with respect to satellite 
operations, but. I was speaking with a conflict as between Russia as 
a nation, with Russian troops; if Russia fights the United States, as 
a nation, with Russian armies, where do you think Russia would 
rather fight the United States forces? In other words, today techni- 

cally Russian troops are not involved in the Korean situ: ition. T say 
“technically Russian troops” are not involved in operations in any 
part of the world except in the satellite countries. 

Major Srversky. That is right. 

Senator Hicken.Loorer. But I say, if it comes to an open, clear con- 
flict between Russian ground troops or Russian air troops or any 
other Russian troops and the United States troops, where would 
Russia rather fight that war? 
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Major Srversky. In Europe, of course. 
I have only a few points left here. 





















DETERRENT EFFECT OF GROUND FORCES IN EUROPE 








I have answered the question of morale. Now there is another 
reference by Bradley to our forces in Europe as a deterrent. I do not 
think that is the case at all, and again the same fallacy permeates our 
entire Military Establishment. The Army believes that the dough- 
boy in Europe is the only deterrent; the Navy believes it is their sea- 
power that is the only deterrent, and, of course, we believe in the Air 
F oe that air ray? is the only deterrent. 
I do not think the Ground Forces are any deterrent. 

I would like to ask anybody this question: Which is the greater 
deterrent to Russia, unloading obsolete tanks, guns, and planes on the 
periphery of Russia, of such quality that in some instances it is even 
obsolete equipment? Is this a deterrent? Or is a strategic air force 
of a magnitude and capacity beyond Russia’s ability to create, that 
can strike and denude Russia of its industrial capacity, is that the 
greater deterrent ¢ 

So therefore any talk of six divisions, or the unloading of all this 
equipment on bases along the periphery of Russia as a deterrent 
action, I do not think can be supported by the facts. It has no de- 
terrent effect. On the contrary when we put millions of American 
troops in a trap, that is no deterrent. It is a great encouragement to 
the Russians. That is exactly where she wants to have us, and it 
seems to me that is what we are heading for. It seems to me that 
is where we are headed for now. 





IMPORTANCE OF MEANS OF DELIVERING THE ATOM BOMB 













Senator Knownanp. You do not agree, then, with former Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill, that the American possession of, and at 
least up to the present, superior atomic weapon, has been any deter- 
rent to date? 

Major Seversky. Superiority of atomic weapons does not mean 
anything unless you have a superior means of delivery. The atomic 
bomb is a horrible weapon, and God knows I studied it. I was in 
Hiroshima and N; agasaki, and I represented Bob Patterson, Secretary 
of War, at Bikini for 3 months, and I studied it very well. And so 
did the Russians, because we obligingly brought in the Russians to 
the Bikini test. I am not spilling : any beans, but our bomb stockpile 
does not mean anything. It is the superior means of delivery that 
will decide the issue. 

Suppose Russia has a superior air force and comes over our own 
country and wipes out and absorbs our Air Force and achieves free- 
dom of air navigation over our country. They can destroy us with 
old-fashioned TNT and big sacks of potatoes, ‘All of the atom bombs 
in our possession do not mean a thing. The decisive issue is not 
atomic bombs but the superiority in delivery. If we clog the in- 
dustrial capacity of our Nation with the production of A- Bombs to 
such an extent that it reduces our means of delivery, we may find that 
the effort which we put into atomic bombs was actually dangerous, 
because even though we have a large stockpile of atom bombs, we « do 
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not have superior means of delivery, which today means air power. 

Of course, scientists have told us that some day we will have a bomb 
that will destroy the whole Nation. Some day we will have one that 
‘an destroy the whole world. If that happens, of course all our trou- 
bles about national defense will be greatly simplified. 

Sentor Know.anp. Assuming your thesis is correct, and I am not 
disagreeing with you—I think we have been delayed too long in doing 
that, I cannot agree with you that we are completely naked in the face 
of a Soviet threat of aggression. I do not think it is a situation where 
we have to stockpile weapons that we cannot deliver. I think they can 
be delivered. 

Major Srversky. Some of them, 


WINNING CONTROL OF THE AIR 


Senator Know.Lanp. Whether they can be delivered to the extent 
everyone might feel was necessary is something else again. I do not 
agree with your statement that apparently we are here completely de- 
fenseless. I do not think that we are so long as we should be in the 
air, but I do not agree that we need to sell our defenses quite as short 
as you apparently feel with your long experience is necessary. 

Major Seversky. Because, you see, the thing is, everyone thinks 
that our Air Force is going to fly and do all these things unmolested. 
Everyone talks about “bomb, bomb, bomb. That is not the primary 
purpose of an air force, as I see it. It is incidental, complementary. 
If the Air Force can accomplish the same task without destruction, 
they will accomplish it without destruction. The primary objective 
is to gain command of the air, freedom of navigation over enemy ter- 
ritory. 

We are fighting this conflict and preparing for a worse conflict on 
the primary assumption that we are to free the world from tyranny, 
and I do believe that is so, and I do believe that the Air Force has a 
very wonderful opportunity to drive a wedge between the Communist 
Government and the people of Russia and free the people from slavery, 
and this ability of our Air Force to impose its will on Russia through 
the air, and to use other means of propaganda and communication with 
the Russian people, this ability to penetrate the iron curtain from the 
beginning, may prove even more important to us than the atomic 
bomb, 

, therefore, we should not look upon our strategic air force as 
‘dia ly a bombing force. It is not merely a component part of the Navy, 
and the ground force, as tactical air. The idea that the Air Force 
is good only as a softening process, to soften Russia so we can begin to 
march toward Moscow, and do something that Napoleon and Hitler 
could not do, is fallacious. There will be a battle for command of the 
air. We will not be able to destroy the Russians’ industrial capacity 
with atomic bombs only. It will require other bombs, and to do that 
we will have to have freedom of the air. For that reason we need 
numbers and a powerful Air Force. Everybody thinks that this is 
going to be a very simple trucking proposition, but it is not. Those 
boys. are facing a hard, bloody battle, a decisive battle, the same as 
the battles of Waterloo and other decisive battles, but this time the 
battle will take place in the air. 
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I would like to make part of the record of this article, Maginot Men- 
tality, by Marshal of the RAF Viscount Trenchard. I will leave it 
here. It says that we are putting too much manpower and materia! 
into defense and not giving enough priority to a fleet of long-range 
aircraft, the striking power of which would deter aggression. He is 
a great airman and he is a citizen of one of the signatories of the At- 
lantic Pact, and he sides with us, and he says there are too many people 
who emphasize land power, and not enough who emphasize air power. 

Senator Wixery. If there is no objection, the article will be put in 
the record. 

(The article referred to was filed with the committee.) 


{From the issue of Everybody's dated January 13, 1951] 


MaGiInor MENTALITY—“THE West Is Putting Too MUcH MANPOWER AND MATERIAL 
INTO DEFENSE AND Nor Giving ENOUGH Priority To A FLEeEer or Lonc-RANGH 
AIRCRAFT, THE STRIKING POWER OF WHICH WovuLp Deter ANY AGGRESSOR,” 
SAYS MARSHAL OF THE RAF Viscount TRENCHARD 


I have listened to many discussions and read a number of articles on plans 
that are being made for defense in order to prevent war, or, should war come, to 
insure that the civilized powers are not placed at a disadvantage. 

Much is being said about the Atlantic Pact, the Brussels Pact, and arrange- 
ments for the defense of the Far East, Korea, Formosa, Malaya, and the Middle 
East. Papers and periodicals publish large numbers of maps of various parts of 
the world illustrating the positions of overseas bases, the dispositions of poten- 
tial enemy forces, and sources of raw material; for maps have always influenced 
military thought and planning, and they always will. 

At the end of the nineteenth and beginning of the twentieth century, maps in 
British schools showed Great Britain in the center, America on the left, and 
Europe and Asia on the right. Moreover, the Mercator Projection (which shows 
the whole world on a flat surface, thus distorting the relative size of the coun- 
tries) was very misleading. 


OLD MAPS USELESS 


With the rise of aviation and consequent discussions on the use of air power, 
it was apparent that the old maps were not only inaccurate, but gave a completely 
wrong military impression. In fact, the study of aerial warfare has made it 
necessary to alter our conventional ideas of the map of the world. 

When I was Chief of the Air Staff, 30 years ago, I obtained a map with the 
American Continent in the center, instead of Britain. This gave me quite a dif- 
ferent idea of the world from a military point of view. 

Many years later I found that the Brookings Institute at Washington, 
U. 8. A., had published a map of the world divided into two hemispheres. This 
showed that the “land hemisphere” embracing all Europe, Asia, Africa, North 
America and the greater part of South America, contained 94 percent of the 
world’s population and 98 percent of its industrial activity, whereas only 6 per- 
cent of the population and 2 percent industrial activity are to be found in the 
“water hemisphere.” 

This, in my opinion, is a more accurate conception of reality than is provided 
by the old Mercator maps, to which we have all been so long accustomed, and 
it proves that to all intents and purposes of strategy we have only to deal with 
one hemisphere. 

I feel that the services and political authorities have not yet fully realized 
how air power has altered the world; how distances have shortened. Space on 
this planet has been conquered; there is no such thing today. It does not make 
sense to talk about the Atlantic Pact, the Brussels Pact, or the Middle East or 
Far East. It is now one world. 

During the 1914-18 war, defensive weapons became so formidable that trench 
warfare was forced on the opposing armies, and because of this many people 
thought that this form of combat had come to stay. So much was it believed 
that the French built their Maginot Line and we fortified Singapore, Hong 
Kong and other places without making aerodromes; yet the next war proved all 
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these defensive measures to be quite useless. This was due in a large part to 
the development of air power. 

‘During the 1939-45 war, we learned that it was essential to have aerodromes 
surrounding all the enemies’ territory at strategic points, from which bombing 
raids could be carried out. This was necessary because of the comparatively 
limited range of fighter aircraft providing cover, but we are under no such limi- 
tations today. I have said that space has been conquered on this planet. We 
can now build, and have built, fighter and bomber aircraft with a range of 5,000 
miles and more. These machines can carry a load of bombs or an atom bomb to 
any part of the “land hemisphere.” 


A RUDE AWAKENING? 


In the 1989-45 war it took hundreds of aircraft to do the work which one can 
do today carrying the atom bomb. It is no exaggeration to say that one or two 
bombers can do the damage a thousand did on Cologne or Hamburg—and can 
travel 10 times the distance to do it. 

It has been said, perhaps with truth, that the military staffs of all nations 
always make their plans and prepare for the last war. As far as I can see, that 
is what is being done now; we are preparing to fight the next war on the basis of 
1939—-45—like the Maginot Line after the 1914-18 war. If this is so, and a 
third world war comes, I fear we shall have a rude awakening. 

In the last great war air bases were fought for all over the world. In the 
islands of the Pacific, in North Africa, in Southern Europe and many other 
places, with all that it meant in transporting millions of men to hold air bases 
or islands; the millions of tons of war material, the thousands of ships to carry 
them and the ships to protect the transports from submarines. It was necessary 
to have the air bases to provide cover for the ships and armies. But with the 
tremendous increase in range and striking power of modern aircraft, these scat- 
tered bases are unnecessary, and to plan on the lines of the 1939-45 war over 
again is to be caught in a vicious circle. 

Yet we are still talking of “balanced forces” between the Navy, Army and 
Air Foree—which presumably means that we intend to use ships and their escort 
vessels, that we mean to maintain garrisons in far-distant places, and keep 
those garrisons supplied with millions of tons of war material, and that the 
ships and garrisons will have to be protected from the hazards of submarines 
and air attacks on their lines of communication throughout the world. 

The western democracies are at a disadvantage with regard to manpower for 
armies. They are at a disadvantage economically in that they have high stand- 
ards of life to maintain. Can the western peoples keep up their standard of 
life and provide sufficient of their “balanced forces” in all parts of the world to 
repulse aggression at any point chosen by the Communists? The answer is 
“0. 


VITAL FRONT 


Can the Western democracies build up an invincible fleet of long-range aircraft 
whose striking power would deter any aggressor? Could this fleet actually 
repulse aggression with few or no ground troops to help it? The answer to the 
first question is “Yes,” and to the second question “Yes’’—after the 3 or 4 years 
it would take to build the necessary aircraft. 

I do not suggest that we should withdraw our troops from Germany and 
Austria; indeed, it is essential to maintain and even build up our position in 
Europe; on that vital front we cannot afford to yield an inch. Moreover, at the 
present moment we have not the long-range aircraft and therefore it is necessary 
to have a strong army and tactical air forces on the Continent while we are build- 
ing a powerful air fleet. 

The next few years should be a period of transition during which time we 
should place the weight of our defensive preparation on the side of long-range 
aircraft, and thus, as our air power increases, the strain of maintaining large 
ground forces overseas would be progressively reduced. 

My object in writing this article is to insure that we begin to build these essen- 
tial types of machines now, and not wait, as we did in 1939, until after war has 
started. Then we were fortunate in being granted time, but in the next war time 
may not be on our side. 

I would recommend that those who are prepared to consider these matters 
should read the new book, Air Power: Key to Survival, by Major Seversky 
(Simon Schuster, New York, 1950). This book is nearer to my own views on 
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defense questions than anything I have heard or read, in this country or any 
other, about the future of world defense. 

The peoples of the west are at an advantage in that they have a high standard 
of general education and technical development. They can maintain their stand- 
ard of life and at the same time develop - type of force which can strike any- 
where on the earth. By the might of her Navy, nineteenth-century Britain ruled 
the majority of the world, and by the might of an air fleet of 10 times the range 
and 500 hundred times the striking power of the last war, Western civilization 
ean face and overcome the menace from the east. 

If we wholeheartedly and unreservedly put our weight into producing the ma- 
chines, to be operated from home bases in Britain and the United States of 
America, this would give us far greater security than establishing or maintain- 
ing these far-distant bases, which are only moderately safe in the world today. 

By this means we should save untold manpower and material, and the saving 
thus achieved could be put into the provision of more and more long-range air- 
craft. It is the greater range of aircraft and not the atom bomb that has changed 
warfare. 


Major Seversky. I would like to say here that he subscribes to the 
views expounded in my latest book, Air Power: Key to Survival. He 
Says that the book is “nearer my own v i@WS On de fe nse questions than 
anything I have heard or read in this country or any other about the 
future of world defense.” 

Also, recently, General Eaker and General George, two of our top 
generals, each wrote a corresponding article, an analysis of my book 
and my views, and they both support my latest thesis, and I would 
like to make that a part of the record. 

Senator Witry. It is so ordered. 

(The article referred to was filed with the committee. ) 


‘rom U. 8S. Air Services, January 1951] 


SEVERSKY, SAYS GENERAL EAKER, IS THE MAHAN Or AIR Powrer—IN Rapio INTER 
view He ANALYZES WIAT SEVERSKY IS ATTEMPTING To Do 


This magazine carried in November 1950 an editorial reference to Alexander 
P. de Seversky’s latest book, Air Power: Key to Survival. Since the review 
in U. S. Air Services was not wholly complimentary, the head being “It 
seems to us that Seversky is wrong again,” we are glad to publish herewith 
a stenographic report of an interview with Gen. Ira C. Eaker by Rupert Hughes, 
the well-known author and radio commentator, which was broadcast on Septem- 
ber 20, 1950, on the west coast. 

It will be seen that General Eaker, who certainly is qualified to express his 
opinion on this or any other aeronautical subject, thinks that Seversky is 
basically right, although he says he would be the first to admit that it would be 
eusy for some definite statement to be lifted out of the context and then arrive 
at the conclusion reached in the editorial mentioned above. 

General Eaker believes it is no reflection on the grand British Army, which 
fought many wars during the period, to say it was the Royal Navy which kept the 
peace in the nineteenth century. He thinks the parallel is exact, and that air 
power has a weapon which will serve the same purpose in the twentieth cen- 
tury if the political leaders understand the a age and apply it boldly. To 
say this is no reflection on the Army and the Navy, General Baker points out, 
both of which are needed, as has recently been amply demonstrated in Korea. 

The general believes that the Russians would not have sent the Koreans, they 
would have gone themselves, had it not been for the stockpile of atom bombs and 
our ability to deliver them with long-range bombers to the vital target areas, 
and deep inside Russia. 

His greatest fear is that our political and military leaders may, in the un- 
happy event Russia launches a third world war, attempt to set the bases down in 
Western Europe and start marching eastward. 

To General Eakers’ way of thinking, that is the sure pathway to defeat. Our 
superiority is not in manpower; it is in our technological and weapons-making 
capacity. We should never let the Russians goad us into fighting a war on their 
terms and in their way where they are strongest. We should sit back inside 
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our heavily defended boundaries and beat them to death with long-range 
weapons, he thinks, as we did the German and Japanese homelands. 

Again, to General Eaker’s way of thinking, this illustrates an apt parallel. 
What chance, he asks, would a man have fighting a bear if he threw way his 
modern rifle and went after the bear in physical contact? 


HERE IS THE RADIO INTERVIEW 


Q. General Eaker, I understand you have read Mr. Seversky’s late book Air 
Power: Key to Survival. I understand also that you have known Mr. Seversky 
for many years. Can you give us first an estimate of Mr. Seversky’s character- 
istics and particularly his rating in the air world? 

A. I have read Mr. Seversky’s late book Air Power: Key to Survival with 
zreat interst. I read it because of my acquaintance with his earlier book 
Air Power: Key to Victory, published during the Second World War, and much 
of his earlier writing on air warfare. I have know Mr. Seversky for more 
than 25 years. Shortly after the close of the First World War, a brilliant 
record as a Russian pilot and engineer, Mr. Seversky came to this country as a 
White Russian refuge. He was a close friend and soon became one of the most 
vocal and coherent disciples of the late Gen. William Mitchell, the preeminent 
air authority. 

Seversky’s personal characteristics are outstanding. He is a true torch bearer. 
Ever since he has been in this country, he has been connected with aviation 
and won great prominence during the years between the two World Wars as 
an airplane designer, as a pilot holding many long-distance records in aicraft 
he designed and built, and as the head of an important aircraft factory. He and 
a group of men associated with him started the airplane company now known 
as the Republic Aviation Corp., currently building one of the new Air Force 
fighters and fighter bombers, the F—S84 or Thunderjet. His company also built in 
tremendous quantities an outstanding fighter and fighter bomber of the Second 
World War, the Thunderbolt. 

What Seversky has to say with respect to air power as the key to survival 
deserves the careful reading and examination of all earnest American people 
who are deeply concerned about the international situation and the safety of our 
country and our system of economics and of government. 

Q. What, briefly, is Seversky’s thesis? Why is air power the key to survival? 

A. I think Mr. Seversky should answer that. I am going to quote a few 
sentences from his book which are the topic sentences for his whole theme: 

“In this critical moment, under Russia’s threat of world-wide aggression, 
America’s fundamental national purpose is the maintenance of peace. Our mili- 
tary preparedness therefore must be of the kind that will act as a deterrent upon 
a Russian resort to war. Anyone rash enough to challenge us must be made 
aware that, no matter how terrible the contest, his chances of winning are almost 
nil—that ultimately ours assuredly would be the crushing victory. 

Now a basic law of victory, valid thoughout history, is that was must be 
geared to one primary force. Depending on its geography, a nation seeks clear- 
cut superiority in a single medium, looking toward a decisive battle that will 
contirm its mastery there. Other elements of support are provided—but never 
at the expense of the main force in the decisive medium.” 

The basic theme of Seversky’s book is that a preponderant American Air Force 
can keep the world at peace better than any other military instrument. It will 
support and uphold a strong diplomatic line against Russia and world 
communism. 

If, by design or mistake, the Russians should initiate a third world war, the 
efficient retaliation of a powerful long-range air striking force equipped with 
atom bombs can destroy Russia’s weapons-making capacity and make it impossi- 
ble for her to carry large-scale warfare to her neighbors and, more particularly, 
prevent her destruction of our cities and our weapons-making capacity. 

The second basic element in his reasoning is that no nation can economically 
afford to support the world’s largest army, the world’s largest navy, and the 
world’s largest air force. History, he says, has demonstrated that the nations 
which have controlled the world and kept the world’s peace have determined 
which of these three elements is predominant in the particular century or age in 
question and concentrated on that. The outstanding example, of course, is Great 
Britain with the world’s greatest fleet which kept the peace in the nineteenth 
century. Seversky points out that it was demonstrated in the Second World 
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War and it is even more true now, when inventions and recent technical develop- 
ments have made possible the intercontinental bomber and at a date not too far 
in the future the intercontinental missile, that the predominant military weapon 
is a strategic air force. 

Question. Some readers of Mr. Seversky’s late book seem to draw the conclusion 
that he points the finger at armies and navies as obsolete or at least obsolescent. 
What can you say about that? 

Answer. That is a hasty conclusion which cannot be supported from a careful 
reading of Mr. Seversky’s book. He points out quite clearly that there is a 
continuing and urgent need for sufficient naval power to defeat Russia’s sub- 
marine effort and keep the sea lanes open. He agrees equally that many situa- 
tions will occur in the future, as in Korea at present, where land forces are 
necessary and where armies can and must do a military job which no other 
military force can do. 

What Seversky does say is if we concentrate on @ navy it will not stop Russia; 
if we concentrate on an army it will not stop Russia; the only way to call a halt 
to the world invasion of communism is to convince the Russians that we have an 
air force which can destroy the Russian cities, Russian economy, and, above all, 
Russia’s weapons-making capacity, if she starts the third world war. 

Question. What do you think about the late Seversky doctrine? 

Answer. Basically, I believe his theory is sound. I believe | would not go quite 
as far or as fast in some respects as Seversky may have gone. I think it might 
be fairer to say that I would not tend to oversimplify his theories. By that I 
mean during the transition period which we are now in and which will continue 
for another 10 years, when science and industry are building the true long-range 
air weapon and making possible the true strategic or intercontinental air weapon, 
we should not go overboard in the destruction or depreciation of the two other 
elements in a sound national security, namely, an army and navy. 

I have never been one who said air power can win wars alone. I believe it 
is a balanced team composed of the three principal elements, land, sea, and 
air, each predominant in its own area or sphere, but the three closely coordi- 
nated under a single commander in any particular theater of operation, which 
wins battles and wars. We must be careful therefore not to neglect the provision 
of an adequate tactical air force, although we must give greatest emphasis to 
the strategie or long-range air force. Due to the pressure of economy and lack 
of funds in the years since the Second World War, we have tried so hard to 
build up what we knew to be the primary weapon that there was little left for 
the secondary weapon, the tactical air force. The Defense Department was 
therefore severely criticized when the Korean incident made it necessary to 
employ ground forces which needed considerable tactical air support. 

I do not think it was unwise, however, that we emphasized the strategic. 
If we had not done this, in my judgment the Russians might not have sent the 
North Koreans—they might well have come themselves. As Mr. Churchill 
pointed out, it is probably the long-ranged American air weapon with its stock- 
pile of atom bombs and its power to deliver them which has prevented Russia 
from going on the march toward world conquest up to now. 

Q. You believe then that Major Seversky’s book is worth our reading and our 
study? 

A. I do indeed. Seversky is the Mahan of air power. Students of military 
history well remember that Admiral Mahan at the turn of the century pro- 
pounded the theory of naval warfare and the influence of the naval weapon 
on diplomacy more eloquently and more exactly than any other military strate- 
gist. What Mahan did to consolidate thought and action on the development 
of a powerful naval force as a principal element for international peace in his 
time when his doctrines were sound, Seversky is now endeavoring to do in our 
time. 


Major Sreversky. May I make the book a part of the record, also, 
in which I explain the thesis of air power? 

Senator Wirry. I do not suppose that it can be printed. It can be 
filed, if you want to. 

(The volume, Air Power: Key to Survival, was filed with the 
committee. ) 
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Major Seversxky. Among the other things that General Bradley 
said, “If the worst comes to worst and we are engaged in all-out war, 
where do we choose to fight, here in the U nited States or in other 
parts of the world?” 

And then he also says, “I would rather fly our planes from North 
Africa, from France, and from Norway.” In other words, he wants 
to carry out our sustained air offensive from France and from Nor 
way. Then later on he says, “i believe that the false impression that 
we were planning to send a large number of ground troops to Western 
Europe is now being dispelled.” 

Now, if we are going to carry on the strategic air offensive from 
bases in France and in Norway, we must realize that those bases wil! 
be attacked by the tremendous Soviet. ground forces of many millions 
of men. By what miraculous conception the general is going to de 
fend those bases with his small ground forces I ‘do not know. How is 
he going to create a superior force that can defend those bases? Ain 
power is only as good as its bases, and if those bases are in France 01 
Norway, they will be attacked by two or three or four hundred Russian 
divisions and in order to protect those bases we will have to have 
corresponding land forces. The air forces cannot prevent the taking 
of these bases, as we saw in Korea. When the Chinese came down, our 
air forces had to pick up their marbles and go back to Japan. You 
cannot plant your air-force base under the nose of an enemy and carr) 
on a sustained offensive. Yet General Bradley said, “The nearer the 
bases are to the enemy the more economical] ‘and the easier it is to 
sustain an air offensive against the enemy. 

He is a great soldier but I am afraid he does not understand the 
real basic principles of war in the air, because it is not so. It was so in 
the last war, but it is no longer so. You cannot maintain a bast 
under the nose of the enemy’s superior army, and maintain suc 
cessfully and economically an air offensive against the enemy. 

These bases have to be beyond the reach of the enemy army and be 
yond the reach of the massive Russian tactical air force, and the only 
such base, we know, is here in these United States. Therefore, ou 
strategic air force should be composed primarily of aircraft that 
can sustain an offensive directly from our continent regardless of thu 
military vicissitudes in Europe. 

Naturally we have not got enough of these planes today, so we have 
to use all sorts of makeshifts, resort to se in the air, which is 
a very good thing, but I do not believe that by refueling in the air 
we can maintain the offensive on a sustained basis on the proper scale. 

Therefore, I feel that we must as expeditiously as possible and as 
rapidly as we can, create a strategic air force that can do this job 
and do this job directly from the United States. 


IMPORTANCE OF ESCORT FIGIITERS 


Senator Morse asked a number of questions of General LeMay. 
General LeMay is a great general. Iam an engineer and I have built 
a great many airplanes in my life, and have a proven reputation. | 
was one who, in the last war pleaded for escort fighters. Senator 
Morse tried to pin down General LeMay to the point that we cannot 
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bomb without escort fighters. It simply is not so. Quite the con- 
trary. In the last war, under the military and technological condi- 
tions that existed, that was true. We needed escort fighters for the 
simple reason that then it was the only way to have additional fire 
power to destroy the opposing air force. Even if the escort fighter 
had the range to fly to Russia, it would be of little use. As the gen- 
eral said, we could use it, it would help us. But I maintain it is not 
any longer a legitimate member of the team of a strategic air force 
that can fly and fight thousands of miles away from its base. To bring 
along the necessary fire power we have to bring it in another form, 
and our Air Forces are working on it and I am sure General LeMay is 
developing it—I do not want to discuss tactics in this particular case 
because I do believe the question of weapons and tactics is the aaa ) 
of the military, and should be kept secret. 

There is a better way of taking care of attacks on our Air Force 
than by a single-seater fighter. Many people think the next war is 
going to automatically call for defense by single-seater fighters, and 
rise is not the case. I believe completely in the capability of our 

\ir Force, str ategic air force, to do the job. But as 1 said, like 
any other field, land or sea, they cannot do an impossible ae, ol 
perform miracles. ‘They need calidon. vast numbers, because they 
would not be able to destroy the industrial capacity aft U. S..& &. 
until they denude Russia of its air defenses. That was the key situa- 
tion in Germany. A lot of sauna say strategic bombing did not do 
very much in Germany. The industrial capacity was going up and 
up and up and up. 


PRIMARY FUNCTION OF AIR POWER IS TO WIN CONTROL OVER THI 


AIR 


That is true, but why! Because air power there was being mis 
used, The airmen were flying airplanes, but who ran the air offen- 
sive. The Combined Chiefs of Staff. They told us we should destroy 
German morale by bombing. We airmen do not believe in that. I 
do not believe that you can destroy morale even with atomic bombs 
Yet out of Y HOO.O000 tons we drop ped on E urope, OVUOL00 tons we ° 
wasted on morale bombing of populated areas. Then we bombed al 
sorts of irrelevant targets. We bombed targets that were ea 
the ground forces and sea forces, ignoring the prim: iry targets of 
enemy air forces. Only at Quebec, when the decision was made to 
invade, by which time through dear losses and experience our leaders 
had learned that command of the air was absolutely essential, did 
our airmen get complete freedom of action and choice of their own 
objectives. The first thing that they did, they destroyed transporta- 
tion and fuel, because that was the sinews of the German Luftwaffe. 
They grounded the Luftwaffe, and then we were able to invade, and 
during the invasion not a single German airplane appeared over 
the English Channel. I have met some fellows that marched all 
the way from the coast to the Elbe River and never saw a German 
plane. 

Similarly with Russia. We will have to destroy her air power 
before our atomic bombs are able to do their work. It is a big job, 
and our Air Force will have to have the means, and those means will 
require a great chunk of our national effort. If we are going to 
squander this on all sorts of sideshows and all sorts of irrelevant 
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weapons like aircraft carriers and other things, we will never have 
the capacity to create such air force. 


DECISION ON BASIC STRATEGY NECESSARY 


So again I have to come back to the basic question that today worries 
the American people, and it is this: That under the act of 1947 the 
civil control over our Military Establishment disappeared. You no 
longer have alternative plans to choose from. Airmen cannot come 
before you with their plan as in the old days. Formerly the Navy 
or the Army could come before you and give a constructive criticism 
of its sister service. Today they are forbidden to do that. You 
are always faced with the unanimous decision of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. You do not know that one member of the Staff meant 
have voted against it, but he had to come along because he was over 
ruled by the majority. And if he comes out and speaks up, he will 
destroy his career. 

Thus you are faced with the proposition on a take-it-or-leave-it 
basis, and from now on you are going to automatically approve all 
appropriations that are laid before you, and every time you hesitate 
they will ask you, “Are you willing to take the responsibility for the 
life of this N vation ¢” 

You say “No,” and you sign it. 

That is what worries the American people today, and that is why 
I am for the resolution. It is not a question of whether we should 

send six divisions of not. That is a small potato in the over-all picture, 
and I agree in principle with what General LeMay said. The man 
in the field, the military commander, should not be handicapped as 
as to how he uses his forces. But, first, before we give them thei: 
tactical freedom, I think that we must decide on the basic strategy, 
and that strategy can be decided in our American Republic only by 
the American people, and by you as our representatives. We can- 
not any longer allow our Military Establishment to build anything 
and ev erything that comes to mind, because we will be bankrupt, as 
I said before, and we will lose the very liberties that we are trying to 
protect. We are playing right into the hands of the Russian strategy. 
The Cuatrrman. All right. 
Are there any questions ? 


UNIFICATION OF ARMED FORCES 


Senator Cuapman. I just wondered, in view of Major Seversky’s 
statement of a minute or two ago—I will ask you, Major, do you 
think unification of our armed services is not safe? 

Major Seversky. In its present form, it is not safe. I think the 
unification of our Armed Forces is neither fowl, fish, nor flesh. It 
has all the disadvantages of various systems and no advantages at 
all. It has all the deficiences and none of the advantages of a regi- 
mented structure, and it also has lost all the advantages of the checks 
and balances that have been for all these years the background of our 
success as a nation. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any other questions? If there are no 
other questions, you are excused, Major. 
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Senator Wuerry. I would like to ask one question, if the chair- 
man will permit me. 

Major Seversky, you have given us a very complete statement. 
Now, what would you recommend; just briefly, what are your recom- 
mendations? Where do we start from here? — The question was asked 
here, I think by Senator Morse. If you were sitting here as a Senator 
and you had to approve these appropriations and the manpower bill, 
just what would you do? Briefly, what would be your position ? 


DETERMINATION OF STRATEGY 


Major Sreversky. I think the thing we ought to do, while we are 
still in comparative peace, is to evaluate our resources, survey our 
strategic position, and come to a resolute strategy that all of the people 
of the United States will understand and will ratify and adopt. Only 
thi it will allay the worries of the United States. Believe me, I went 

from coast to coast, and the people are heartsick. They are worried. 
They are worring because for the first time in the history of this Nation 
they have to approve and follow something they don’t know anything 
about, something that they were not consulted on. 

It is about time that we know where we are going and what we 
are doing; and as I say, we must remember that slave nations can be 
quite efficient because the people are born slaves, but you cannot have 
an efficient organization of free people enslaved, and that is the trouble 
we are headed for now. If our people have to support something they 
do not understand and something our Government has not confided 
to them, we will be defeated because we will never be able efficiently 
to support that action. The American people realize today that be- 
cause of various machinations that were done during the unification 
we in effect are having today a military dictatorship by money power 
and there is nothing under the present set-up that we can do about it, 
for the simple reason that you cannot get an honest and open opinion 
from our military men in criticism of another service. 

In other words, you cannot have before you one, two, or three alter- 
native plans, as in the simile of the bridge, the tunnel and the ferry 
boat, so that you, as a representative of the American people, can 
decide and te II the military people, “This is it. 

That is the first thing we have to do before we can get unity in this 
country, and before we can make ourselves inv incible. 


DIVISION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Senator Wuerry. Could I ask you one more question on your pro- 
posal, if I may be permitted ? You stated on your direct statement 
ih at the money was divided equally between, if I remember correctly, 

he three branches of the service. Did you make that statement? 

Major Seversky. Approximately. 

Senator Wuerry. How would you divide it ? 

Major Srversky. I don’t want to prescribe any specific formula 
today, but my personal belief is that at the beginning the resources 
of this country ought to go overwhelmingly into the air power. I 
would put it this way, that it is all right to help Europe, it is all right 
to build some ground forces, some naval forces. In my table of 
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priority, I do not say that we can not start the second until the firs 
is done. I do not say that, we can start many things more or less 
simultaneously, but I do believe as a rule of thumb today that ever, 
time we put a billion dollars into the surface forces here and abroad 
we ought to be prepared to put $2 million dollars into our Air Force 
to guarantee the offensive and defensive air power of this country. 


DESTRUCTION OF INDIVIDUAL POTENTIAL OF ENEMY 


Senator Wierry. Can we destroy Russia with our strategic ail 
force as it is as of today ¢ 
Major Seversky. No; we cannot. 
Senator Wuerry. Do you agree with General LeMay that we can 
destroy the industrial potential of any other potential enemy ‘ 
Major Seversky. Yes; we certainly can. We have done it already, 
And again I am sorry that Senator Morse is not here, because 1 would 
like to answer some of his questions on this score. 
The CHatrMan. Just answer the questions that are asked you how 
Major Seversky. All right. We can destroy the enemy even if 
goes underground, for the simple reason that if the enemy goes sade 
ground his problem of communications and transportation is mult 
plied and increased, and these are just as legitimate a target of a 
air force as the indus try itself. It is not a quest ion of the destructio 
of a factory so much as it is of the immobilization of its effort, and 
does not make any difference whether you destroy their machinery, 
of whether you destroy their transportation so that they can not get 
raw materials. Our job is to bring that production to a standstill, and 
than can be done by a great many means. If they bury themselves 
underground, we can still stop their production and if they go under- 
ground comp lete ‘Ly we will plug the holes and let them st: wy the re, 
Senator Wuerry. What happens to an army when its industrial 
production is destroyed in its own country / 
Major Seversky. That army is going to run back home. I witnessed 
in the First World War just that. During the revolution, whe 
Kere nsky came to power, we wanted to stay with the Alhes and fight 
We instructed our land and sea forces to fight. and we did fight until 
the rumors came to us that back home villages were being destroyed, raat 
wives killed, children killed, and you could not hold that army } M 
line. IT could not hold my men at my naval air station. They had t com 
go home to their people, and if anybody tells vou that after we destroy 
completely the Russian industrial « capacity the Russian Army wil 
go into Kurope and run the factories in Europe with great efficienc V; 
is sheer nonsense. They will be sent back home, not only by Europea coni 
men but by women with pitchforks, and they will run’ right. back Se 
home. They will never be able to weld western industry into an i the} 
dustrial complex ¢: pee of becoming a threat to the United States. 
Another thing I don’t understand. Why is it perfectly all righ 
for us to destroy western civilization with 50 divisions retreating a |: 
Korean style, destroying everything in its path, and it is not proper 
for us to destroy the same capacity from the air. I believe the d: 
struction from the air will be more humane and more scientific, beeaus: 
if Russia should occupy Western Europe we will destroy from thi 
air only those sources of enemy power that threaten the United States 
ability to carry on what we call an air siege. an air blockade. whi 
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will prevent the communistic government from ruling its people. 
This 1s the great political power of our Air Force, and I am sorry there 
is such a short time, because I would like very much, if I had an op- 
portunity, to give you the benefit of my experience and thinking on 
this vital potential ‘of our air power. Whether you agree with me or 
not, I’d like to pass on to you certain things that I know would be 
useful to you in making a decision on this,question. 

I wish there were more Senators here to ask me questions, because 
I cannot have everything in my mind when I talk to you, but I would 
like more questions on this particular subject. 

The air siege of Russia, once we have control of the air, will be a 
tremendous factor in this world. The clash we may have will not be 
Napoleonic warfare nor classic warfare. It will be a world civil 
war. Therefore our military forces ought to be so composed as to 
achieve control of the Russian air. The imposition of an air siege of 
Russia is the answer. We could have done the same thing with Korea. 
We did not have to send ground troops over there, if the people who 
run our Armed Forces had understood these basic principles inherent 
in air power. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF AIR POWER IN KOREA 


Senator Wierry. Do you neve any statistics of what damage has 
heen inflicted on enemy troops in Korea—what that amounts to as 
between the air power and nav: - power and ground forces ¢ 

Major Seversky. Well, I have only my own figures that I compiled 
very carefully as I read ene in the ne wspapers, and roughly I feel 
that 80 percent of the damage was scored by air power—S0 percent 
of the damage imposed upon the enemy—and at the same time the 
loss of air personnel was only 1 percent of the total losses in Korea. 
We have destroyed about 100,000 men, 6,000 vehicles, 1.500 tanks, and 
so on; and while planes are inflicting the maximum destruction upon 
the enemy, the aaa forces are losing 99 percent of the men. 

Now, what kind of balanced team is that? I would like to know. 

Senator Wierry. You could have, through a long air siege of 
Korea, with the Air and Navy, inflicted destruction on the enemy 
matériel in Korea / 

Major Seversky. We could completely isolate that country, and the 
communistic government would not be able to function at all. 

Of course, this is to a certain extent perhaps a new slant on the 
use of air power, but history shows it can be done, because what any 

avy could do to an insular nation in the past, air power can do toa 
continent. 

Senator Wuerry. And that is vour recommendation on the globe, 
the whole globe; is it not ? 


ISOLATION THROUGH AN AIR SIEGE 


Major Seversky. Yes. We ouglit to use our air power to isolate the 
area or to apply the air siege to any nation, any communistic nation, 
and thereby prevent the communistic government from functioning 
and give the enslaved people the ability to rise, and then we can sup port 
the uprising. Unless the liberation of those people is done by the 
people themselves, our doughboys cannot march all over the face of the 
earth and sell our way of life with bayonets. 
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Senator Wuerry. Will you indulge me for two questions? The) 
are short. 

Do you think if a defensive army is equipped over there in Wester: 
Europe, with whatever divisions there will be—and there is a big 
dispute about that—it will be a delaying action? Russia, with tha 
tremendous land army, also has air divisions, and therefore there wil! 
be complete destruction by bombing, will there not, of the war po- 
tential on both sides of that area in Europe? 

Major Seversxy. If Russia occupies Western Europe and tries to 
convert some of those facilities to the detriment of our national de 
fense, of course we will have to destroy them. 

Senator Wuerry. Therefore, regardless of the delaying action, the 
bombing will take place just the same, isn’t that true, in the long 
run? 

Major Sreversky. Yes. If the Russians should be able to consoli- 
date their positions and take physical possession of all the factories 
of the west and should try to organize that industrial capacity to the 
detriment of our national defense, of course we will. 


COST OF DEVELOPING AIR POWER 


Senator Wuerry. One more question, about the costs. Did you 
figure at all to submit to the committee a statement of relative costs 
as between what your recommendations are, with the air offense, with 
bases and all included, compared to what it might cost for all-out land 
war offensive started in Europe? 

Major Seversky. I haven’t got the figures with me today, but nat 
urally I had to delve into this phase to support my own contentions. 
Of course, as General LeMay very. ably stated to you in answer to 
Senator Morse about escort fighters, he said—he made a very valuable 
statement here—that the whole question is, How much is it going to 
cost us to bring fighter planes to an advanced base? 

To bring fighter planes to advanced bases requires vast surface 
forces to support and supply these bases. True, fewer bombing planes 
would be lost because we have those bases. But if we channeled the 
huge national effort consumed in the surface support of those bases 
into strategic Air Force, we could have two or three times as many 
long-range bombing planes. In the present stage of our technologica! 
development, this is the true economy of force. We cannot support an 
air offensive from bases that could be attacked by the enemy groun«| 
forces or tactical air forces. It can no longer be done. It is a thing 
of the past. 

I don’t accuse anyone of any mischief in the ground component of 
our forces. I think they believe in every fallacy they preach. They 
are sincere about it. But we would never put a general as commander 
of our Navy, and would never put a Navy man in command of ou! 
troops to implement our ground strategy. Yet today, when the fina 
answer and only salvation of our Nation is in the control of the air al! 
over the globe—a complex problem for which we will need the majo: 
portion of our resources—the total effort is not headed by airmen. I! 
is in the hands of men who are great soldiers, but whose usefulness to 
us in this age has depreciated through the technological rise and tech 
nological progress in the art of warfare, which they did not have a 
opportunity to study, and sometimes even to understand. 
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Senator Wuerry. Major, I have just one final question. Senator 
Knowland asked you a question about the atomic bomb, if you agreed 
with Winston Churchill, and you said we had every ability to deliver 
the bomb. Is it not a fact that regardless of the shipment of land 
soldiers to Europe or any other place it is absolutely mandatory that 
the United States have an air force that is also capable of defending 
the United States of America, and not let the enemy drop bombs, 
atomic bombs and all kinds of bombs, to destroy our own industrial 
power? We have to have that; do we not? 

Major Srversky. I stated so. It is No. 2 in my present priority list, 
and dovetails with our striking strategic Air Force. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you very much, Major. We are glad to have 
had you. 

What do you think about meeting? You have some more witnesses. 

Senator Wuerry. That is correct. 

The Cuatrrman. Would you think you could take a chance on meet- 
ing at 30’clock? We have to vote over there. 

(Discussion was continued off the record, and at 1:10 p. m. a recess 
was taken, to reconvene on the following day, Thursday, February 22, 
1951, at 10 o’clock.) 
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ASSIGNMENT OF GROUND FORCES OF THE UNITED 
STATES TO DUTY IN THE EUROPEAN AREA 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1951 


Untrep Srates Senate, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForetGn RELATIONS, 
COMMITTEE ON THE ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, DC: 

The joint session of the Committee on Foreign Relations with the 
Committee on the Armed Services, held in room 318, Senate Office 
Building, met pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., Senator Tom Con- 
nally (chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations) presiding. 

Present from the Committee on Foreign Relations: Senators Con- 
nally (chairman), George, Green, Wiley, Smith of New Jersey, Hick- 
enlooper, and Lodge. 

Present from the Armed Services Committee: Senators Russell 
(chairman), Chapman, Stennis, Morse, Knowland, Cain, and Flanders. 

Also present: Senator Wherry. 

The CHarrman. We will proceed with the witnesses. General 
Whitehead. Come around, General. Have a seat. All right. Gen- 
eral, you understand what you were called here for. You are to testify 
on the Wherry resolution. IT assume you have read it and are familiar 
with it. 


STATEMENT OF LT. GEN. ENNIS C. WHITEHEAD, COMMANDING 
GENERAL, AIR DEFENSE COMMAND, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


General Wurreneap. I have not, sir. 

The CHatrMan. You have not? 

General WuireHeap. No, sir. 

The Cuairman. You were here yesterday: weren't you? 

General Wuireneap, No, sir. 

The CuatrMan. When were you called / 

General Wurreneap. I was called for this morning, sir. 

The CuarrMan. This is the first time you were called / 

General Wurrenkap. Yes, sir. 

The CHatmrMan, I thought Senator Wherry had been in touch with 
you. 

All right, General, I think it would be well for you to read the 
resolution. That is what you are supposed to be testifying on. Do 
you have a copy of it there? It, in effect, provides that the United 
States should not send any ground troops to Europe until Congress 
itself works out a plan or policy. Other parties claim that they should 
be sent by the President as Commander in Chief, so forth and so on. 

Senator Wuerry. I have a question, Senator. Senator, I can't 
ear anything going on. Did you mention anything about whether 
I should question him? 


} 
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The Cuairman. I suggested to the witness that he read the resolu- 
tion and mentioned it was your idea no troops should be sent to Europe 
until Congress had worked out a plan and others said that the Pres 
dent had a right to send them. 

If you would like to examine him now, go ahead. You can examine 
the witness. 

I hope we will all be pretty prompt and not too long. We have a 
big schedule for today and we want to finish it. We have seven wit- 
nesses, most of them generals, and we hope that they can get through. 

Go ahead. 

Senator Wuerry. They are all American citizens, Mr. eee 

and I think the President of the United States will be interested | 
what they have to say and I hope that we will not rush the witnesse- 
I want to expedite the thing and I think we will finish these witnesses 
today, but I plead with the chairman to give these people an oppor- 
tunity to testify in their own way and not be hurried by cutting into 
a lot of testimony that might be of very much interest to the American 
people. 

General, I ask you what your name and business are, and where 
you reside. 

General Wuireneap. My name is Ennis C. Whitehead, command- 
ing general, United States Air Force, commanding Air Defense Com 
mand, United States Air Force. 

Senator Wuerry. General, your responsibility is the air defense of 
the United States; is it not ? 

General WuireHeaD. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wuerry. Will present plans for the defense of the United 
States provide enough defensive air power ? 

General Wurreneap. The plans which headquarters, United States 
Air Force, worked out more than a year ago, in my judgment, will pro 
vide the minimum defense of the United States, if those plans are 
implemented. 

Senator Wuerry. General, maybe IT asked a question that T probably 
should have asked first. What do you think is the greatest deterrent 
to prevent a war with Russia? 

General Wurreneap. Our long-range striking force. 

Senator Wuerry. What priority would you give the Air Fo 
over any other branch of the sérvice ? 


PRIORITIES FOR DEFENSE 


General Wurreneap. In the matter of priority I feel that No. 1 for 
the security of our country is to maintain a long-range striking force 


powerful enough, if we are attacked, to conduct a decisive counte! 
offensive against the industrial power of any nation which might at 
tack us. 

I feel that the next priority to that is to maintain the minimum 4 


fense posture required to prevent, first, the long-range striking force 


being taken out on its own bases before it could conduct a counter- 


offensive, and second, to protect the industrial potential of our coun- 


try. 
Senator Wuerry. Now, do we have the kind of an air force toda\ 
that is capable of delivering the priorities you mentioned ? 
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General Wurreneap. I know that the Air Force we have today is, 

n my judgment—and this is my personal opinion—capable of pro- 

iding what I consider the minimum defense. I believe that the stra- 

iegic striking force could carry out its mission to a reasonable degree. 

| do not believe it is strong enough to have the capability to follow up 

the initial attack and completely flatten the industrial power of the 
Nation which might attack us. I think it needs additional power. 

Senator Witey. General, what about our power to resist such an 
attack ? 

General Wutrenrap. I stated I did not believe—this is my personal 
opinion—that our air-defense force, as now constituted, is adequate, 
sir. 

Senator Wuerry. And the priority, you stated it, is that air power 

should be built up so that it has the capability of destroying the indus- 
trial potential of an enemy, but at the same time, provide a defense 
to prevent the destruction of our own industrial potential in the 
United States ? 

General WurtreneaD. I did not get all your question, Senator. 

Senator Wuerry. Just restate what you told the committee. I do 
not want to be put in the position of putting words in anybody’s mouth. 
You stated the Air Force ought to have a first priority so you could 
do certain things. Now, would you restate that again, please? 

General Wurrenrap. I stated that I believe our long-range striking 
force is the No. 1 priority and as it is the No. 1 priority “that it be 
maintained at sufficient strength to be able to deliver a devastating 
attack on the industrial power of any nation that might attack us 
and an attack such as would take out the industrial power of that 
nation; that next to the maintenance of such a force, we should have 
the capability to prevent the force from being destroyed by air attacks 
against us and to prevent the destruction of the industrial power of 
our country. 

Senator Witey. It is your position, too, that we did not have that? 

General Wuireneap, Sir? 

Senator Witery. It is your position that we did not have either the 
firstorthe second? You would want the Air Force, in both directions, 
implemented ? 

General Wuiteneap. I think that the strategic striking force needs 
to be stronger and T will repeat, and it is my personal opinion, that 
the present defense Air Force is not adequate for the job. 

Senator Wuerry. Regardless of what your position is, General, 
relative to an ideal balance of power as between Air Force, Navy, and 
ground troops, which do you consider more important: troops for 
Europe or more strategic and home defense air power ? 

General WuiteneaD. The priorities are as I stated. 


EMPHASIS ON AIR POWER 


Senator Wuerry. Do you think it is possible that building a United 
States army in Western Europe will interfere with our getting an 
adequate Air Force? 

General Wuireneap. I did not understand all of that. 

Senator Wuerry. Do you think it might be possible that building a 
United States army in Western Europe might interfere with our 
getting an adequate Air Force? 
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General WuirreHeap, I do not know. I do not know how muc) 
effort is going to be put into national defense. 

Senator WHerry. Well, let me ask you this question. 

General WuireHeaD. I regard it as a matter of priority. 

Senator Wuerry. Well, thank you. Let me ask you this. Having 
served on the Appropriations Committee, I can say to you authorita- 
tively that the amount of defense money is divided three ways; not 
exactly, but just approximately so, between the Air Force, the Navy. 
and the Army. Do you think that formula should be maintained or 
do you feel that a formula should be provided to give first priority to 
what you have suggested. 

General WuirrHeaD. Well, sir; I do not know how the funds are 
divided, accurately. I only know what I personally believe, as | 
stated, the first priority is, and I know, in the case of my own job as 
commanding general of Defense Command, that I do not now have 
the means to adequately carry out the mission which is assigned me. 
How the funds are divided up, I do not know. I am in the field. 

Senator Wuerry. But regardless of how they are divided up, you 

say you feel the first priority ‘should be for air power ¢ 

General Wurreneap. I believe the priorities are as I stated. 

Senator Witry. May I butt in there, because I have to leave at a 
quarter to 11? I am very much interested in this phase of the 
committees’ hearing. 


USE OF AIR BASES IN EUROPE 


You know, don’t you, General, that we are in the process of building 
around the perimeter of Europe a number of airfields ¢ 

General WuitrHeap. I know there are some fields over there, sir. | 
would rather not discuss the location of the fields for two reasons: 
security 

Senator Witry. I am not asking you to discuss it. It is a matter of 
public knowledge. The papers have published it and shown map- 
of it. 

Your priority are long range bombers apparently based in America : 
is that right ? 

General Wuirenrap. When they can be based here. At the present 
time the major portion of the long-range striking force does not hav: 
the capability of carrying out the mission and returning to bases 11 
the North American Continent. 

Senator Witry. I understand that and I assume the facts to be as 
the papers say they are, that the bases range from England, into 
Africa, into the Near East, and so forth; that there are some of them it 
operation and some of them being put into operation, and we are send 
ing planes over and we sent 20,000 troops over for these fields. Now, | 
am going to ask you whether or not, in case of conflict, these particula: 
fields, with the bombers we have, would give us the spprraney. 
and do you think we could succeed, in bombing out the industrial an 
military potential of an enemy country ? 

General Wurrenrap. In my judgment. the long-range bomber for 
now requires overseas bases to do its job. 

Senator Witry. I understand that, but we have got these othe! 
bases. What do we have them for? 

General Wuireneap. Other bases where? I do not understand you 
question, 
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Senator Witey. When you say “overseas,” do you mean back in 
America or over in Europe? 

General WuireHrap. By “overseas bases” I mean other than on the 
North American Continent, sir. 

Senator Wirry. We agree then that the bases are a valuable asset 
to our defense ? 

General Wuireneap. Yes, sir. 


SENDING GROUND FORCES TO EUROPE 


Senator Winey. Now, this resolution—and I want to ask this ques- 
tion because, as I said, I have to leave—contemplates as you 
read it here today, that no ground forces of the United States should 
be assigned to duty in the European area for the purpose of the 
North Atlantic Treaty pending the adoption of a policy with respect 
thereto by the Congress. That is the meat in the coconut. You 
understand that. 

General Wuireneap. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witey. Do you have any opinion on that subject ? 

General Wuirenrap. No, sir. I am not a constitutional lawyer. 
My business is the military profession. I think that that question 
is one that should be decided by people better qualified in that field 
than I. 

Senator Witey. Well, it is a question of where the power lodges, 
but it is also’ a question of policy. oe know the Chiefs of Staff 
have testified to us and they have said in their humble opinion, in 

view of all the circumstances that, “It is our opinion that if and when 
four additional divisions are available and the European people indi- 
cate their willingness to come through with a plan,” that they would 
ulvise that four additional divisions in these times be sent to Europe. 
Would you countersay what thev have said / 

General Wurrenrad. I have confidence in the Joint Chiefs of Staif 
and their judgment. 

Senator Winey. Then, if it is their judgment that these four divi- 

sions should be sent, do you think that is sound military judgment ? 

General Wurrenreap. I have confidence in their judgment, sir. I do 
not know what they said should be sent. because I am not familiar 
with the actions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, except as I have seen it 
reported piecemeal in the press. 


PRIORITY FOR ATR POWER 


Senator Wirey. Lunderstand from your position, and I do not think 
any one of us who has gone into the matter is going to again say it, 
that in your judgment the primary need of America in this war period 
is the need for long-range bombers so you could deliver a knock-out 
blow on the military potential of the enemy. 

General Wuireneap. I regard that as the No. 1 priority. 

Senator Winey. And, secondly, your conclusion is that we should 
have sufficient defensive Air Force so that if an enemy tried to do that 
to our military potential we could strike back effectively. 

General Wuirenrap. So that we would not be flattened: so we 
would have the capability of conducting a counteroffensive. I am very 
certain that our country is not going to start a war. 
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Senator Witry. No. 3, you agree with the Chiefs of Staff, that you 
have confidence in any policy that they have formed or felt they shou) | 
put into action? 

General Wrrreneap. I do, Senator. 

Senator Witey. Now, asa military man of great experience, do yo 
think that Europe is our first line of defense, if we got into a war wit); 
Russia ? 

General Wuirrneap. I think the first priority is to retain the cap: 
bility to counterattack if we are attacked, and that capability includes 
having a strong enough long-range bomber force, together with th 
weapons it carries, to do that, plus protecting America’s industria| 
potential, so that we could proceed with mobilization and provide thie 

equipment and the other means for all of our Armed Forces. 

Senator Wirry. I think that is undoubtedly an answer ina way. 

General Wutrenrap. I regard that as No. 1. 

Senator Witey. What is that ? 

General Wurreneap. I regard that as No. 1. 

Senator Wirey. I think you have said that a number of times. Nov 
I am asking you if we were to get into another war would you prefe: 
to have the war fought on European soil or on American soil ? 

General Wuireneap. I would prefer to have it fought somewhere 
else, other than on American soil. 

Senator Witry. Of course you would. 

Senator Wuerry. May I butt in just a moment, Senator ? 

Senator Wier. Surely. 

Senator Wuerry. You would rather fight it on Russian soil, would 
yon not, General, if that were our enemy ? 

Senator WILEY. W hat was that question ? 

Senator Wuerry. Rather than on our side. 

General Wuirenerad. I would rather it depend on who the aggressor 
was. 

Senator Wuerry. I said if the enemy were Russia. 

General Wurreneap. I think we should carry it to the heart of the 
enemy. 


DESTRUCTION OF ENEMY’S MILITARY POTENTIAL 


Senator Witry. Now, we have been talking about destroying the 
military potential of an enemy country. Now, by that you mean, | 
presume, General, the various industrial plants that produce the mil 
tary matériel; is that right ? 

General Wurrexeap. Industrial plants, communications, and ever) 
thing that goes into producing. 

Senator Wizey. All right. What I am leading up to is: It was 
stated, and I think without any dispute, that Russia has created a Jot 
of stockpiling. Presume you destroy, in one fell blow, her industria 
military potential. Nevertheless, until she had used up her stockpiles. 
her land forces could carry on, and I think that was the statement of 
members of the Staff and others. Do you agree with that? 

General Wurrenrap. Yes. They can stockpile sufficient for limite: 
campaigns, or a considerable campaign of limited period. Whethe: 
they have or not, I do not know. 

Senator Witey. What do you call this particular bombing that «i: 
stroys the potential like that? That is not the tactical bombing ? 
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General WurrrnEap. Some people call it strategic. I call it bomb- 
ing. 

Senator Witry. Now we are getting someplace. If that is strategic 
bombing, what about tactical bombing? Have we improved the same 
<o that it in itself is a great deterrent to the movement of ground 
forees ¢ 

General Wurreneap. Yes. I think we are having a pretty good 
example of that in Korea right now. 


COULD RUSSIA BE STOPPED BY GROUND FORCES SUPPORTED BY AIR POWER 


Senator Witey. All right. Now we are getting to the next question. 
With the European army relatively smaller than what the Russians 
might have, and with the English Air Force, French Air Force, and 
our own striking as a tactical “force, what is your judgment, with our 
new modern weapons, whether we, with a relatively small army in 
numbers, could stop a large army of Russians ? 

General Wuirreneap. I am not familiar with the new modern 
weapons to which you referred. If I were, I could not admit it in open 
hearing. I will state my view on that this way: I think any force on 
the surface, to be successful, must have superiority of the air—su- 
periority almost to the extent of complete ownership, as we have in 
Korea today. That would be a vital factor in any ground operation 
as has been proven in the last war, and as is being demonstrated on a 
much smaller scale in the Korean operations today, where the enemy, 
it appears, cannot move in daylight, except in very small bodies. And 
air power—lots of it—for any force in Europe would be vital, for any 
force you put over there, in my persons al judgment. I want to repeat 
that I'am giving you my personal opinion. I am not representing the 
Chief of Staff of the United States Air Force. 

Senator Wiitey. You made that clear a number of times. We un- 
derstand why also. We were instructed on that. 

I thank you, Senator Wherry, for permitting me to butt in this 
way. You had the right-of-way but I wanted to ask a few questions 
because, as I said, I had to leave. 

Thank you, General. 

Senator Wuerry. A number of other people can proceed to question 
the general and I will wait, if that will add to the brevity. 

The Cuamman. Is that your pleasure, Senator ? 

Senator Wuerry. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrman. Senator Russell. 

Senator Russetxi. General, the last time I saw you, you had a fighter- 
bomber command rather than a bomber command. 

General WuitenkAp. Yes; I had fighters and bombers both. They 
were strung out over a distance of some 500 or 600 miles the last time 
] saw you. 

Senator Russetx. I recall our conversation primarily was concerned 
with the bombing of some Japanese convoys prior to when I saw you 
the last time. 

The Cuatrman. Tell us where you were and all that. Is that a 
secret ? 

Senator Russeiti. No. This was the last war. It isn’t any poten- 
tial war. The general was in command of air force attached to the 
joint command of Admiral Halsey. 
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General Wuireneap. In New Guinea, under General MacArthur, 

Senator Russetit. Under General MacArthur’s command; that is 
right. I went so many places in 1943, I am confused. 

General Wuireneap. General Kenney commanded the Air Force 
out there. I commanded the Fifth Air Force. 


ADDITIONAL AIR POWER 


Senator Russe.y. That is right. You referred to the great need for 
additional air power and I think that is generally recognized. The 
Air Force is being considerably increased at this time, is it not? 

General Wurreneap. Yes, sir, it is being increased. I know thie 
details of my own case. I am getting more squadrons but airplanes 
were not put on procurement 2 years ago and they are a long way off. 

Senator Russet. It does take time, of course, to build a modern 
airplane, but we in our periodic policy of feast and famine for the 
Armed Forces since the war, have given the Air Force as related to 
the other branches of the service, priority in such improvements as we 
were making. 

General WuireHeap. Why several months ago I thought we were 
going to come along pretty fast in this air defense business, but it 
seems to have slowed down. 

Senator Witry. Who is to blame for that / 

General Wutreneap. I don’t know, sir. 

Senator Russeiz. Is that a matter you can discuss here as to how 
it slowed down, or is that something you should give in executive 
session ¢ 

General Wrrreneab. Sir, the airplanes are not coming as fast as 
I thought they would, and I would not like to go into detail regarding 
the capabilities of the airplanes we are using in air defense in ope! 
hearings, sir. 

Senator Russet. Well, you do know we are reopening factories fo: 
the construction of airplanes, and that most of the existing facilities 
are operating practically at full capacity for the construction of 
planes; don’t you, Gener: al ? 

General Wuireneap. Yes, sir; but you cannot do much fighting wit 
airplanes on order. 1 think I was short of airplanes the last tiny 
you saw me. 

Senator Russet... General, just to be perfectly frank about that— 
there is no doubt about that—but that was a problem of allocation at 
that time. 

General Wuireneab. It was allocation trouble at that time. 


Senator Russetn. There has never been any good military office T 


whether it were in the Air Force or any place else, who belie ved he had 


all the equipment he thought necessary to carry out his mission. Have 


you ever known one? 


General WuHireneap. Yes, sir. At the end of the war I had plenty. 


Senator Russeti. At the end of the war? 

General Wurreneab. Before the end of the war I had plenty. 

Senator Russett. You couldn’t have used any more anywhere at 
the end of the war? 


General Wuireneab. Yes, sir. I did not have any airdrome space. 


I was out of airdrome space at that time. 
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Senator Russeti. You do not think that is a chronic complaint of 
military men and has been throughout all history, that they didn’t 
have as much material and air power as they should have. 

General WuireneaD. That is normal, because you certainly do not 
want to get whipped. 

Senator Russeti. Of course. Nobody does. You fight a war to win 
it and the more stuff you have, the more chance you have to win it. 

General Wurreneap. We have to win it. 


MINIMUM AIR DEFENSE FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Senator Russetu. I think, Senators, most:of you have been con- 
cerned about this, particularly the Armed Services Committee: I saw 
where General Vandenberg, in a public interview here, several weeks 
ago, stated it would be impossible to completely protect the Nation. 
Some bombers would get through in almost any event. Do you think 
it is possible to prevent any single bomber from getting through to 
the United States ? 

General Wuireneap. I think some will always get through. If 
the plan which the Chief of Staff of the Air Force w vorked out with 
his staff more than a year ago is implemented, my best judgment is it 
will provide the minimum defense. I think we should provide the 
minimum in defense. It is very expensive, and defense, if it is ade- 
quate, will prevent losing a war at the outset, but in my judgment, 
defense will never win the war. 

Senator Russet. It never has. Now, the Russians have developed 
some very good air defenses of their own, have they not ? 

General Wurreneap. I believe they have, sir. 

Senator Russeti. Well, you, of course, know something about the 
type of planes they have. Your people and our people associated 
with the Air Force have seen them in Korea. 

General Wutreneap. I think I am provided with that out of the 
intelligence which is available to our Government which is pertinent 
to my mission. 

Senator Russeiu. So any attack we might make on them would be 
rather expensive. All of our bombers w ould not get through and all 
of them would not get back. 

General Wurrenrap. That is right and that is why I would like to 
see our striking force in the Air Force beefed up. 


PRIORITY FOR DEVELOPMENT OF AIR POWER 


Senator Russeti. Perhaps I’d better ask you two or three questfons 
rather than ask you if you are a member of the de Seversky school of 
thought. You do believe, very properly, that the primary emphasis 
should be put on the Air Force, but do you think that the ground 
forces and the Navy have any proper function in any balanced defense 
arrangement in this world of today? 

General WutreneaD. I believe, sir, it is a matter of priority * mis- 
sions rather than emphasis you put on the Army, the Navy, or the 
Air Force. I think we must retain, as I have stated bina the 
capability in case we are attacked of taking out quickly the industrial 
potential of any nation which might attack us, and that we must have 
the capability to prevent that striking force from being destroyed on 
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the ground before it can carry out its mission, and we must protect 
the industrial potential of the United States, because without the 
industrial potential of the United States, we have nothing. 

Senator Russety. We all agree with that, but in the matter of 
priorities, do you still see any relative importance attached to have a 
ground force in the United States? 

General Witirerizap. Yes; you have to have everything to fight a 
war. 

Senator Russeii. It is necessary to have ground forces to win a 
war as well as to have long-r: ange bombers and a striking force? 

General Wurreneap. Yes, sir; it takes everything. It is a matter 
of priority. 

Senator Russetu. It is a matter of priority. Of course, you don’t 
contend that the Air Force of itself could prevent an enemy who was 
much stronger on the ground from overrunning any given area? 

General WurireHeap. No, sir. 

Senator Russeti. But you could destroy his potential and means 
of supply behind the line, where he eventually could be destroyed on 
the ground by inferior forces? 

General Wurreneap. So he is softened up so you can take him with 
the means at your disposal. 

Senator Russern. That would take some ground forces in any 
event ? 

General Wurrreurap, It takes some of everything to fight a war 
with. 








IMPORTANCE OF THE DEFENSE OF EUROPE 









Senator Russert. You are aware of the importance of sending aid 
to Western Europe and maintaining a free world, are you not? The 
fact that they have millions of highly skilled artisans and much indus- 
trial potential, as well as many raw materials—— 

General Wurrenrap. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russeii. If Western Europe could be defended by air and 
on the ground so it would not fall into Russian hands, and in the 
event the Russians decided to strike at us, we would be in a position 
to bring the war to a much earlier conclusion than if Europe was ove: 
run on the ground. 

General Wurrenrap. We would have more people on the ground. 

Senatr Russeti. Not only more people. We would have more 
power. 

General Wuirrneap. Power. 

Senator Russett. And we would deny people and power to the 
aggressor nation. 

I be lie ‘ve you stated you would be willing to respect the judgment 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff as to whether or not it was advisable t: 
send four or five divisions to Europe at the present time ? 

General Wuireneap. I stated I don’t know what the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff plan is with respect to Western Europe, but I have confi 
dence in the judgment of the Combined Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Russert. You realize, in the event of war, General, 
sending of four divisions or even more than four divisions to Burope 
would inspire the nations of Western Europe to much greater resist 
ance to any potential aggressor? * Don’t you think that would be a good 
investment to send them over for? 
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General Wurreneap. I am not informed as to the morale of West- 
ern Europe. I have not been there since World War I, but I would 
not give up any place I had without a fight. 

Senator Russety. Now, England is, “of course, a very strategic base 
for any operations against the Continent and has been for a long 
time, General. 

General Wurreneap. I wasn’t over there last time, but the reports 
are that it was, sir. 

Senator Russet. Even before that time England had been a very 
strategically located country. 

Now, if all of Europe were overrun, with the new rockets and other 
devices, as well as the known strength of the Russian Air Force, it 
would be very difficult to operate out of England, would it not ? 

General Wiirenkap. Yes; it would, but I do not believe it would 
be impossible. 

Senator Russeiz. I did not say “impossible.” I said it would be 

Pans very difficult and much more costly to operate out of there than it 
lon . would have been. 

General WuiTeHeaAD. It would be much more difficult. 

Senator Russexz. I think you summed up the views I was seeking 
to elicit when you said you didn’t believe in giving up anything you 
had without a fioht. 

I have no more questions. 

The CuarrMan. General, you said you do not know what the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff had recommended, but that you had confidence in the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

General Wurreneapd. I didn’t get the first part of your question, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You said you didn’t know what their recommenda- 
tions were. 

General Wuirrunrap. That is right, sir. I have confidence in the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


with 
any 


war 


HOLDING WESTERN EUROPE 


The Cuarrman. That is right. They recommended that we send 
four divisions, in addition to the two divisions that we already have 
over there, of ground troops to Europe, to help the morale and show 
our willingness to cooperate with Western Europe as a deterrent to war 
and, if necessary, to help defend Western Europe. Knowing that 
that is their recommendation and with your contidence in the gy 
Chiefs of Staff, would you say that you approve that action? 

General Wiirrueap. 1 am in favor of holding Western Europe if 
we can, Mr. Chairman. I wouldn't give it up without a fight. 

The Cnamman. We can’t hold it unless we have somebody over 
there to hold it, can we ? 

General Wiirrneap. I wouldn’t give it up free. If there is a slim 
chance of hol ling it. I would try to hold it even thor oh it was very 
slim. 

The Cuatrman. Of course, you never know what the 
until you try it. 

General Wurrenrap. You never know the exigencies of war. 

The Cnarrman. All right, Senator Wherry, go ahead. 
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PRIORITY FOR A LONG-RANGE STRIKING FORCE 


Senator Wuerry. If some other Senator has questions—if not, I 
would like to ask you this question, General. Of course, I think every- 
one agrees that if you are going to possess the land you have got to 
have ground troops, but my understanding is that you are testifying 
that the first priority is to acquire mastery of the air; is that right 

General Wuireneap. I will state it again. My first priority is to 
have a long-range striking force which, if we are attacked, can knock 
out the industrial potential of the nation which attacks us, and col- 
laterally with that, the ability to prevent that long-range striking 
force from being taken out before it can go into action in the air, and 
to protect the industrial potential of our country, so we could proceed 
with full mobilization. 

Senator Wuerry. And you feel that that priority comes ahead of 
everything else? 

General Wuireneap. It comes ahead of everything else, in my per- 
sonal judgment. I am speaking personally when making that state- 
ment. 

Senator Wuerry. I have no further questions. 
The CuHairman. Senator Hickenlooper. 


MASTERY OF AIR IS ESSENTIAL TO SUCCESS ON THE GROUND 


Senator Hickentoorer. General, I believe World War I history 
shows that the Allies began to win World War I near the end when 
they obtained full mastery of the air over the Germans. Isn’t that 
pretty well borne out in military history? 

General WHITEHEAD. In World War I there was an argument about 
who owned the air right up to the last. We had the better of it. 

Senator Hicken Looper. We eventually got control of it? 

General Wurreneap. We didn’t own it. 

Senator Hicken Looper. And in World War II, isn’t it quite gen- 
erally conceded that while Poland had a brave army and quite a lot 
of men, yet a great factor in the easy overrunning of Poland by Hitler’s 
armies was that Hitler had complete mastery of the air over Poland? 

yeneral WuireHEaD. Yes; I think that is the record. 

Senator HickenLoorer. That was a very important and almost 
wholly controlling factor ? 

General Wuireneap. It was a very important factor. Probably 
Germany had enough to whip Poland anyway. Of course, she had 
more of everything but the disparity in air power between the two 
countries was probably greater than the disparity of land power. 

Senator HickenLoorer. And doesn’t the history of World War II 
show that we strove mightily to wrest the control of the air away from 
the German armies? 

General Wuireneap. Well, I was not in Europe, sir. I was in the 
Far East. I know in the Far East we could not move successfully 
until we whipped them in the air. 

Senator Hickentoorer. What I am getting at is: I take it that it is 
your view that mastery or substantial control of the air is essential 
under conditions of modern warfare before we can have much hope 
of victory ? 
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General Wurreneap. Yes, sir. I think the current small-scale 
operations in Korea are a good indication of that. 

Senator HickenLoorrr. Now, do you think, if there is a world 
war ITI, it will be fought on the same tactical and strategic basis as 
World War I? 

General WutreHeap. It is impossible to guess all the ramifications 
which would occur in a major war. The nations which have been 
defeated in past wars made the wrong guess, or they wouldn’t have 
started the war. My guess is we will fight with everything in the 
next war. I think you win wars by power more than with brains. 
I think that our power, which we can best apply, considering our 
industrial potential, and I am including in that the various weapons 
we have, our greatest contribution can be made in destroying the 
industrial potential of an aggressor nation. 


ATR POWER CAN DELIVER A FAST BLOW 


Senator Hickentooperr. Do I take it, then, that you take about the 
same view as a lot of prize fighters, that the first fellow that gets in 
the first good body blow, deep in the other fellow, has a good chance 
to win the fight ? 

General Wutreneap. He has a pretty good chance and if you have 
enough power, you can keep the patient from getting well. 

Senator Hickenlooper. Do you see any other means of your com- 
mand, or anybody else’s command, delivering a deep body blow? 
Perhaps not fatal; I don’t mean that, but a very effective deep body 
blow to an enemy at the outset of the war, other than through the air ? 

General Wurreneap. I know of no other means against a major 
power. 

Senator Hickennoorer. Don’t misunderstand me. I have no 
thought that we do not need the Army and Navy. I am not even sug- 
gesting that, but I do feel that technology and engineering and all 
those sciences have progressed to a point where they give us great 
potential advantage if we emphasize them, and I take it you mean 
something along that line when you give your order of priority of the 
importance of arms. 

General Wuireneap. I regard that as our greatest fire power and 
fire power and the ability to move it to the proper point of application 
is the kernel of winning. 

Senator Hickenwoorrr. I think that is all. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Knowland. 

Senator Knownanp. General, first I want to commend you for com- 
ing here to give your testimony and your judgments on the situation. 
I think it is important that the Congress and the country be informed 
and I merely want to point out that the Congress, as a matter of fact, 
has provided more funds for the Air Force than the administration 
has expended for the Air Force. 

Some of us have advocated, based on the Finletter Commission re- 
port, that the report should have been implemented at the time it 
was made. The Congress provided funds for 55 air groups and the 
funds provided were frozen at 48-group level. 
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NO DELAY FOR DEFENDING OURSELVES 


Certainly those who were familiar with World War II recognize 
a fact, as you properly point out, that there is quite a time lag be- 
tween planes being on a drawing board and-fighters being av ailable 
- you as part of the Air Defense Command of the United States, 

a part of our Air Force in any area of the world. Some have esti- 
mated that time lag as being as high as 4 years in some instances, 
Now, I would like to ask you this, ¢ renel ral: In this situation with 
which the world is now confronted, is it your judgment that time 
would be of the essence in the event of aggression in the matter of 
striking at the aggressor? In other words, would you consider that 
a delay of 30 or 60 days after the aggression might be almost fatal 
to the strategic concept that you have outlined ? 

General Wurreneap. I think the strikes should be immediate. 

Senator KNow.anp. So that in the event the same type of debate 
took place that has taken place in the United Nations, of 90 days to 
determine whether the Chinese Communists were aggressors; if that 
should take place in Europe, all of Europe would be overrun before 
that type of political decision was made. 

General Wuirenrap. Any delay in defending yourself places you 
at a greater disadvantage. 

Senator Know.anp. Now, General, you have testified relative to 
your concept of both the offense subsequent to attack by an aggressor 
power and the necessity for the defense of the United States. “T think 
you have reiterated that to the extent that this committee should be 
thoroughly alive to your concept. 

I have requested the chairman of the Armed Services Committee 
to hold an executive hearing at an early date, because I think there 
are some phases of that matter which we cannot discuss in a public 
meeting of this kind that I believe the Armed Services Committee 

should : go into, and I hope at a very early date that we will be able 
to pursue that matter in executive session. That is all. 

The CHarrMan. Senator Stennis. 


GROUND FORCES 





TO EUROPE 


Senator Srennis. General Whitehead, this resolution before the 
committee speaks of it being the sense of the Senate that no ground 
forces be assigned to European duty before there is an adoption of 
policy by the Congress. Now, I think that the resolution the commit- 
8 reports back ought to state the policy itself. I state that as a 
background for this « question : I want to know if any substantial wit- 
ness, or any major witness here has testified that he opposes se nding 
these ground troops to Europe—the four-division or six- division 
total, whatever it may be? As I understand you, you do not advise 
against that step; do you? 

“General Wurreneab. I repeat that I have confidence in the judg- 
ment of the Joint C hiefs of Staff. I am not familiar with what is 
going on in Europe, or what is being planned for Europe, except 
through the medium of the press, w hich is by its nature piecemeal and 
incomplete. 


Senator Stennis. Yes. You point out no reason at least why that 
should not be done; is that correct ? 
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General Wurtreneap. I would follow the judgment of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator STennis. Will you adopt their recommendation then for 
yourself ? 

General WurrenraD. I accept it. It is not a matter of adopting it. 

Senator STENNIs. Senator Russell asked you that question and you 

aid you would not give up Europe without a fight. I did not under- 
stand exactly what you meant and to make it clear now, you certainly 
know of no reason why we should not send these troops to Europe / 

General Wuireneap. | would not give up any place I had without a 
fight, because there is always the chance you can win. 

Senator Srennis. You think it is necessary as a part of the whole 
war strategy to have an army in Europe, do you not—ground troops in 
Europe ¢ 

General Wutrenkap. I think it is in the order of the priorities I 
stated ; yes, sir. 

Senator Srznnis. With that order of priorities, but you still think it 
is necessary to have an army in Europe. 

General Wurrenrap. I have not changed my mind on priorities. 

Senator STENNIs. I understand that clearly. 

General Wutreneap. And I would not give up Europe 
fight. 

Senator Srennis. What I am trying to get at, do you advise against 
sending these troops to Europe? 

General Wutrenrap. No. 

Senator Srennis. All right; that is all. 

The CHairnMan. Senator Cain. 

Senator Cain. General Whitehead, I thoroughly agree with your 
contention that the next war will be fought with everything every- 
body has and wherever the enemy can take the war to us. May I asl 
this question ? In your opinion, is there need for speeding up our 
processes to get ourselves a balanced and effective Mil; tary Establ 
ment and to make as certain as we can that our allies are likewise 
prepared at the earliest possible minute to be in a position to resist 
or repel any aggressor? Is speed of the essence, sir? 

General Wiiairengap. I can speak best of my own particular mission, 
I would like to have the means of carrying out my mission with the 
least practical delay. 

Senator Carn. General Whitehead, permit me to nk you a question 
or two, sir, of some of the testimony offered a day or two ago by 
General Bradley. I ask these questions to be nvatoed myself, To 
state his contention that ground forces were necessary in Europe, 
General Bradley made several basic points, the first of which is this, 
and I would like to ask your view on it: 


without a 


















IMPORTANCE OF WESTERN EUROPE TO OUR SECURITY 


General Bradley said plans for the common defense of the existing 
free world must provide for the security of Western Europe, for that 
part of the free world is almost as vital to our security as our own 
territory. To what extent, General Whitehead, do you think that is 
a valid observation, sir ? 

General Wuirenrap. I think the maintenance of Western Europe 
on our side is very, very important. If war should come and-we 
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should lose it, I would still think we had a chance of winning the war. 
1 would not stop fighting. 

Senator Carn. Is that to say, General Whitehead, that you feel, 
then, that Western Europe is fundamental to our own American 
security ? 

General Wurrenead. It is very important to the industrial power of 
the American people and the strategic location of the territory. 

Senator Carn. And you are speaking, sir, of Western Europe as a 
geographical hope ? 

General WuireneEaD. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carn. Further along in his testimony, General Whitehead, 
General Bradley had this to say, and I bear in mind that Genera! 
Bradley is essentially a ground-force oflicer and certainly one of the 
most distinguished in the world. He said this: “If worst comes to 
worst, and we are engaged in an all-out war, where do we choose to 
fight, here in the United States or in other parts of the world?” Said 
General Bradley : 


I would rather fly our planes from North Africa, from France, and from Norway 
than Florida, Washington, or Westover Field in Massachusetts. 


And the general continued: 


I think many Americans would agree with me in this choice despite the 
unwelcome necessity of sending our planes and our ships and our soldiers to 
foreign lands before aggression strikes for we cannot base our planes and ships 
on fields and ports that are undefended. 


Would you give us, the committee and the American people gen- 
erally, your views about that observation ? 

General Wuirenrap. The farther away we keep the war from the 
United States, the better I like it. 

Senator Carn. With reference to basing your aircraft? 

General Wuireneap, The closer you can get to the enemy, the 
oftener and harder you can hit him. 


VALUE OF AIR BASES IN EUROPE 


Senator Cain. That means that if your aircraft, strategic tactical 
aircraft, were based in Europe, you would be more ready to strike at 
that enemy should he attack our forces? 

General Wurreneap. You would. You would have to measure what 
your cost is, whether the cost in having a base so far forward costs you 
so much on the whole it detracts from the benefit you receive. I had 
a situation like that once, where a forward base I had was more expen- 
sive to me to defend than the additional benefit I got out of it. 

Senator Cary. Your best considered professional view, general, is 
that the more protected air bases we can secure and maintain in 
Western Europe, the more certain our own protective devices are 
to be? 

General Wutreneap. Asa general rule, if it is not too expensive. I 
had one that was too expensive to supply. 

Senator Carn. I can understand that, sir. 

The Cuarrman. When you say “expensive” you do not mean in 
money, you mean in troops, supplies, equipment, and things of that 
kind; is that right? 

General WuireneaD. Yes, sir. 

This one cost me too much air effort to supply. 
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IF WAR BREAKS OUT IN EUROPE 


Senator Carn. During the course of General Bradley’s testimony 
the other day, Senator Morse asked him this brief question : 


General Bradley, do you contemplate that in the case of an all-out war it would 
evidently lead to the use of American troops in Europe before the end of that 
var? 

General BrRaApLey. It certainly would under present circumstances because we 
have forces right there now, and any war that starts in Europe immediately 
involves our own troops. 

To what extent is that your view? 

General Wuireneap. | hope we would fight if our troops were 
attacked. 

Senator Carn. I think the question was, would America be involved 
in war if war broke out in Western Europe? 

General Waireneap. That would be a higher level decision than 
people like myself could make, but I repeat that if we have troops over 
there, I would hope that we would fight. 

Senator Cain. Senator Morse asked General Br adley this question : 
“Isn’t it fair to draw the conclusion from what you *—General Brad- 
ley—“are saying to the committee that we can say to the American 
people that Europe has become our front line of defense against 
Russia?” What is your view with reference to the general’s 
observation ¢ 

General Wuireneap. I think Europe, as I have said several times, 
is very important, very, very important to the security of the United 
States. 

Senator Carn. One last observation and question, please. 


TURKEY, GREECE, YUGOSLAVIA, AND SPAIN 


Senator Russell yesterday had this to say to General Bradley—Gen- 
eral Bradley, General Whitehead, was talking about the North At- 
lantic Treaty structure of 12 nations: 


You mentioned— 
said Senator Russell to General Bradley— 


eleven friendly nations throughout your statement. If we can make that 13 
or 14 or 15 friendly nations, and they had to contribute, we would be much 
better off, would we not? 


General Bradley said: 


Yes; the more military strength we can add to our collective defense and the 
more potential that is back of them, undoubtedly betters the chance you have of 


success, 
Senator Russell continued: 
There are nations in Europe— 


parenthetically, I think this question both legitimate and important, 
sir, directed to you asa professional serviceman; Senator Russell said: 


There are nations in Europe that are not in the North Atlantic Treaty Pact 
who would be in a position to make a real contribution to obtaining the objectives 
of that treaty, are there not, General? 

General BrapLey. That is correct. 

Senator Russe.t. Turkey, Greece, Yugoslavia, and Spain could all make a real 
contribution to a war if a fellow had them to fight on his side, could they not? 
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And General Bradley replied: 


All of those countries have considerable military strength, and any strength 


we can get on our side, instead of being neutral or on the other side, is that 
much to the good. 


AIR BASES IN SPAIN 


Now, I ask you, particularly as a professional airman, to what ex- 
tent do you think it would improve our collective defense establish- 
ment in Western E urope if American air bases were situated behind 
the Pyrenees in Spain? General, let me say this, you have said that 
time is of the essence. The next war, if we free people are going to 
win it, will require everything that every friendly nation has to offer. 
To what extent would we improve our defenses if we were to work 
out an arrangement or a treaty with Spain today which would permit 
you to base your strategic and tactical aircraft behind the Pyrenees? 

General Wuirreneap. The more bases within reach of the enemy— 
bases which can be defended at a cost which is not prohibitive—would 
help in the mission because you are not so heavily concentrated, you 
don’t get so much knocked out in an attack. 

Senator Carn. Most of us are lay persons at this table. There is 
much we do not know; there is much we want to know. I am inter- 
ested in what you have just said, that it is logical to have air bases 
where they can be the more easily defended, and where they are not 
too expensive to maintain manpower and dollars. 

Now, is it or is it not a fact—presumably I do not know—can an air 
base, to serve your purpose, be more easily defended in, let us say, 
Belgium or France, than would be the case in Spain? I know an 
awful lot of Americans are keenly interested in this type of question, 
sir. 

General Wurrrenrap. From a purely military point of view—— 

Senator Cary. That is all I am interested in. 

General Wuirrurap. The closer you are to where the other fellow 
can walk, the easier he can walk to where you are. 

Senator Carn. Would you like, as a military man, or would you 
prefer, in a very important way, to have available to you bases, air 
fields in Spain if you were charged with the sole responsibility of the 
defending of Western Europe? 

General Wurreneap. It would depend on the situation what you 
were trying to do. Bases for long-range bombers I do not think ] 
would want as close as you first mentioned. I would rather have them 
separated by water that was too deep to wade. 

Senator Cary. What would you mean by that, sir? Would you 
rather have those bases in the United States or in Great Brit: Lin? 
You have indicated, I thought, that the closer we could get our air 
bases to the enemy the better off we would be, and now I think you 
are going backward across the water. 

General Wurrennap. I personally would prefer the bases close 
enough to do the job, but want them still separated by a little bit of 
water, that they would have to use ships to cross. 

Senator Carn. I ask this question not to be embarrassing, sir, and 
you need not answer it, obviously. In your opinion, where would be 
the ideal location for the air bases you have just referred to? 

General Wutrenrap. Where I think the locations—Mr. Chairman, 
I would rather not do that in open session. 
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Senator Cain. It has not been my intention to embarrass you or the 
service, General Whitehead. 


USE OF STRATEGIC AIR POWER IN KOREA 


Senator KNow.anp. General, there has been some misconception in 
this country growing out of the Korean situation, of people who have 
expressed some disappointment perhaps, that strategic air power and 
air power in general has not been able to do the type of job that they 
had been led to believe they would be able to do in ‘the event of aggres- 
sion. My question is this: Do you believe, leaving aside the political 
considerations entirely and looking at it from purely a military situa- 
tion, that strategic air power has had the opportunity to be used effec- 
tively in the Korean operation against the Chinese Communist 
aggression ? 

General Wurreneap. No, sir. 

Senator Knownanp. Is it your judgment that in order to be most 
effectively used, strategic air power has to be free to strike at the 
arsenals, the supply depots, the transportation systems, the troop 
concentration points, from which "= enemy is supplying and resup- 
plying and reinforcing his forces that are fighting him? 

General Wurreneap. Yes, sir. U nless you can do that, limits 
tions prevent you from exploiting the full fire power of aaa 
weapons. 

Senator Knownanp. In Korea we have to an extent tied the hands 
of our commanders from the most effective use of strategic power. 
If that type of situation occurred in Europe, where a satellite might 
move, but the persons supplying the satellite did not move and you 
drew a line of demarcation beyond which the strategic bombers could 
not go, you would have the same handicap in Europe that we have had 
in Korea? 

General Wurreneap. I do not know about the relative value of 
the handicap, but we would have a very large handicap. 

Senator KnNowLanp. Thank you. 

Senator Wuerry. General, now that you have had all these ques- 
tions thrown at you about the balance of the services, and you stated 
you would want to throw everything at the enemy that you could, 
yet it is still your position, is it not, “that the first priority is ee: 
ing power, so that you pulverize the enemy’s industrial potential, i 
that correct ? 

General Wurreneap. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wuerry. And the second thing is to build an air force in 
the United States that will defend the industrial potential of the 
United States? 

General Wuireneap. The industrial potential and the striking 
forces, sir. 

Senator Wuerry. And that becomes No. 1 before anything else is 
done? 

General Wutreneap. That is my personal belief, that is the No. 1 
priority. 

CAN AIR POWER ALONE WIN WAR 


Senator Wuerry. The second question: Do you think if Russia 
overruns Western Europe that we could still win the war by bombing 
Russia into submission ? 
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General Wurreneap. Would you repeat that ? 
Senator Wuerry. I will put it this way: Whether Western Europe 

is overrun or not by Russia do you feel that with the air force that 
you would like to have, the United States can win the war against 
Russia by bombing Russia’s industrial potential. 

General WurreHeap. I believe that a properly located and equipped 
bomber force can either defeat the nation or could cut it down to 
such a point in its power that your other means can complete the de- 
feat with much less expenditures and application. We all know, 
in World War II, we had two cases, Germany which required a very 
large land effort after the bombing, and Japan, which required 
considerable land effort after bombing, to capture places on which 
we built air bases. Japan happened to quit without invasion; Ger- 
many did not. 

I do not think any man can forecast whether a nation would quit 
without invasion. If they are cut down to the point where you can 
knock them off, they have to make the decision whether they want 
to continue the last portion of the struggle or quit. Germany de- 
cided to fight; Japan decided to quit. 

Senator H1ickentoorrer. May I just ask the general this question? 

Senator Wuerry. May I just ask this one question, and then you can 
go ahead? 

If you bombed Russia’s war potential into submission, what would 
happen to the Russian armies that would propose to invade Western 
Europe? 

General Wuirrneap. They would get very short of supplies. 

Senator Wuerry. That is all. 

Senator Hickentoorer. I just had one point, one question. 

My impression from reading the newspapers and otherwise is that 
Germany actually did attempt to surrender some time before the com- 
plete invasion of Germany was accomplished, but that the honor of 
capturing Berlin had to go to the Russian Army, so the offer of sur- 
render, at least to the Western Powers, was not accepted. I merely 
want to put that in as my understanding in response to your statement. 
I do not know as you have to comment on that. I was not asking you 
to comment. 

General Wurreneap. I do not know about that. I was very busy, 
a long way off at the time the Germans were being pulverized in 1944. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. That is all. 

The Carman. Thank you very much, General. 

Senator Wuerry. Mr. Chairman, may I just express my apprecia- 
tion and thanks for the general appearing this morning, and giving this 
patriotic service today ? 

The CuarrMan. We are very much obliged to you, General. 
Lt. Gen. Harold L. George, Air Force, retired. 


STATEMENT OF LT. GEN. HAROLD GEORGE, UNITED STATES ARMY 
AIR FORCE, RETIRED 


The Cuarrman. You are familiar with the resolution, are you? 
General Grorcr. I am, sir. 

The Cuatrman. You heard some of this testimony, have you? 
General Grorce. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right, Senator Wherry. 
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By the way, do you have a written statement ? 

General Grorce. No, sir. I received a telegram asking if I could 
come here. 

I live in California. What I have to say I can say in about 10 
minutes, unless someone wants to ask me some quest ions. 

First, Mr. Chairman, I was in the service for 30 years, and have been 
out for "4, so probably people will say I am no military expert. I do 
not pretend to be an expert on what has happened since that period of 
time. However, I believe anybody who has informed himself well, 
studied well the so-called principles of war, which I think merely mean 
principles of security, I think can answ er most of the « questions that 
citizens of a nation would ask themselves. I think these principles 
should be studied in our schools because of what General Eisenhower 
said, that for the next 20 or 30 years we have to maintain a large 
Military Establishment in this country until communism dies of its own 
rottenness. 

NEED FOR AN AIR DEFENSE SYSTEM 


I have listened to what General Whitehead said about priorities. 
[am 1,000 percent in agreement that No. 1 is the capacity to maintain 
a continuous attack over an extended period of time agains t the war- 
making potential of Russia. Asa second priority, and I put it running 
parallel with the first priority, is the creation of an air defense system. 
I most definitely do not agree with General Whitehead about a mini- 
mum air defense. Neither do I agree with what General Vandenberg 
said about the almost impossibility of creating an air defense. We 
have to have an air defense, otherwise this Nation just cannot exist 
in the face of a strong atom-bomb attack delivered against 25 or 30 
principal, vulnerable, vital objectives that make up our economic 
structure. I think science and the capabilities of the American people 
can create an air defense that can punish the very devil out of Russia 
if she attempts to attack us. We have not got it now and I think 
everybody realizes that. 

The Russian bases are right over the North Pole, and with the new 
bombers that are coming in, it is about 514 hours away and it means 
that over this period that General E isenhower mentioned we must 
have an air defense system that is on the alert 24 hours of every day 
from now on for 20 long years. 

One thing to me seems to stand forth. I do not care how big an 
army Russia has, she can’t walk that army across the Atlantic or the 
Pacific Ocean, or across the Arctic ice cap and attack this country. 


ONLY AIR POWER CAN DEFEND THE UNITED STATES 


[ do not care how big an army we have, we cannot defeat Russia. 
Napoleon tried it, and he lost; Hitler tried it and he lost—he had his 
whole heartland right on the very borders of Russia. The biggest 
army that Russia has can’t stop our Air Force from hitting Russian 
bases. The biggest Army and biggest Navy we have can’t stop the 
Russian air force from hitting our vulnerable and vital spots. I want 
to bring that out simply because there is only one thing that can 
defend this Nation, and that is air power, and the only thing that can 
deliver a knock-out blow against Russia also is air power. That air 
power represents a tremendous amount of the productivity of this 
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country, and that is something we frequently lose sight of. We 
probably have 60 or 70 million people that could work 48 or 52 hours 
a week—I do not know what the amount is, but there is a limit to what 
they can put out. If we have a $75 billion or $100 billion budget 
facing us for the next 25 years, I do not think our economy can take 
that kind of punishment over that period of time. Therefore, we must 
be careful and select the kind of a defense force that is within our 
economy to support. 

Now, these millions of workers have got to produce enough to main- 
tain a reasonable civilian economy, otherwise we are losing the very 
thing we are fighting for. There is just so much left, and if you take 
a big hunk out of that and create a big Army and take another big 
slice to create the biggest Navy you can make, there is not going to 
be enough left to have the kind of Air Force you are going to need 
to protect this Nation. 

General Eisenhower is undoubtedly correct when he says it may 
be 20 to 30 years until communism destroys itself. Russia might, as 
everybody realizes, attack at almost any time; but, if they are will- 
ing to attack within the next year, then they were idiotic not to have 
attacked a year ago, when we were at our weakest point. They did 
not, and for one reason only, in my opinion: the possession by us of 
a great stockpile of atomic bombs and airplanes to deliver these bombs 


from bases within this country against critical objectives within 
Russia. 





NEED FOR 





INCREASING OUR AIR POWER 





The trouble with our strategic Air Force obviously is its smallness. 
It is not big enough to maintain a continuous attack because of the 
attrition that would be sustained against any nation that is reasonably 
well prepared. If we put a large military force in Europe, it will 
not be many months before the European nations w ill want us to get 
the dickens out of their countries. They did not want American 
soldiers over there the minute World War IT ended, and when this 
thing eases up it will be the same thing over again. We can’t main- 
tain for a long period of time military forces in a foreign country 
without our bei ng heartily disliked by that country. 

That, generally, is what I had to say when I came here. 

The Cuamman. All right. We will have some questions of you. 






PRIORITY FOR ATR POWER 


Senator Wuerry. General George, you said you subscribed 1,000 
percent to what General Whitehead said of the priority of air power. 

General Grorcr. Absolutely. 

Senator Wuerry. Do you feel that first before commitments are 
made for anything else ? 

General Grorce. Most cert: ainly I think it is all-important and 
has got to be given first consider ‘ation. 

Senator Wuerry. Do you think that, with that kind of Air Force, 
we can knock out the industrial potential of an enemy if we ar 
attacked. 


General Grorer. I certainly believe it. 
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Senator Wuerry. And you believe that, with a choice of defense 
based upon priority, if we have to choose national-defense dollars, the 
first investment should be in the Air Force; is that correct ¢ 

General Grorce. That is my belief. 

Senator Wuerry. Do you feel that, whether Europe is overrun or 
any other part of the wor ‘Id is overrun, our offensive ability in making 
contributions should be through the air to strike that enemy; is that 
correct ¢ 

General Grorcr. I see no other way of using our great offensive 
ability except through the air. 

Senator Wuerry. Whether you should throw everything at the 
enemy or not, that is the knock-out blow that can be delivered, and 
you feel that that is the major contribution we can make to the 
countries of Western Europe? 

General Grorce. I do. I think it is the one thing that has kept 
Russia out of active military operations. It has been the existence 
of that Force; the realization that A-bombs could be delivered against 
Russia immediately by the United States. 

The CrarrMan. Senator Stennis? 

Senator Srennis. I have no questions. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Hickenlooper? 

Senator Hicken Looper. General, I think you brought up a very 
interesting point that has not been emphasized enough in these hear- 
ings, or perhaps other hearings, in connection with our fighting far 
from our shores. 


I take it that you, as all the rest of us, believe that, if possible, we 


should keep the fighting as far away from the United States as possi- 


ble, just as good strategy, if we get into trouble. Is that correct? 

General Grorcr. There is no doubt about it. 
SUPERIORITY OF AIR POWER NEEDED TO REPEL ATTACK ACROSS NORTH POLE 

Senator Hickenwoorer. But the point that you raised here, which 
I would like to explore just a moment, is this: Your statement that we 
are 5 or 6 hours by air from the nearest Russian bomber bases would 
seem to me to lead to this conclusion. Regardless of the effort we may 
put in far away from our shores, such as building up large forces in 
Europe to fight over there, regardless of the size of the power of that 
force in foreign countries, unless we have a completely superior Air 
Force we cannot in any event keep the war away from our 
because Russia could carry it to us over the pole. Is that 
clusion to draw from your suggestion of a moment ago? 

General Grorce. I wish you would draw that conclusion. The fact 
is, When Russia makes up her mind she is going to attack, when she 
starts moving armies into W estern Europe, the first thing she will do 
is tomake an A-bomb attack against our economic structure 
structure, our cities generally. 

Senator HickENnLoorer. So that the mere fact that 
mendous strength in Europe—— 

General Grorcr. Will not stop the eon Air Force. 

Senator HickenwLoorer. Whether it is air strength in Europe or 
ground strength or naval strength in the Atlantic or Pacific, it would 
not prevent the bringing of the war to us through the back door over 
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the pole, or through Siberia across Alaska, by air, unless we had 
superior Air Force and a superior defense against such air attack. 
So that we would not, simply by building up a big force in Europe, 
necessarily keep the war away from the American shores or the Ame 

ican centers of production. 

General Grorce. I think a great many military people still fee! 
that air power is something new. People, when they think about war 
on our shores, think of war brought by the infantrymen, advancing 
along our highways, and taking possession of our cities. To me, war i 
very real if it consists of a number of atomic-bomb attacks : against our 
cities. We can’t keep that away by any size of ground Army or any 
size of Navy. I am not saying that I do not see need for certain type: 
of naval forces and certain types of ground forces. 

Senator Hickenioorer. I think you suggested that this morning; 
and, so far as I know, it is the first time it hi as been brought up in these 


hearings, and, personally, it appeals to me as being a very important 
matter to consider, 














FIRST OBLIGATION IS TO DEFEND THE UNITED STATES 







I also take it that you believe that our last-ditch obligation is the 
actual defense of America; whether we do it on foreign shores or here, 
we must retain the ability to defend America and the American insti 
tutions as a last resort. 

General Georce. That is our first priority. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. That is our first priority. Is it fair to 
conclude from your statement, then, that we should not so commit 
ourselves at great distances from our own shores so as to weaken or 
potentially destroy our ability in the last analysis to defend our own 
country on the ground here, or in our own territory ? 

General Grorcr. I think that we should diligently pursue a policy 
that negatives fighting a large ground warfare anywhere on the Eura 
sian land mass. I can see nothing but ultimate disintegration and 
cracking of our economy if we attempt to do that. 























DANGER IN MAINTAINING TROOPS ON FOREIGN SOIL 


Senator Hicken.oorrer. Another point that you mentioned which 
I think is a very practical thing: It may not be strategic or it may 
not be tactical, but I think it is very practical. That is the experience 
that we and every other nation have had in the past: that there comes 
a time shortly after the occupation of any soil by foreign troops, 
friendly of otherwise, when the local citizenry gets bitter about that 
occupation. I think we had that experience w ‘ith our troops in World 
War II. Iamsure from not much but a little experience personally 
in World War I that we had that same resentment after a period of 


time, where foreign troops were occupying the native soil of other 
countries in large ‘numbers. 


General Grorcr. It is natural. 
Senator HickenLoorer. And I think that you have raised another 
question that is extremely practical to consider: How long c ould large 
numbers of foreign troops be tolerated in European countries in peace- 
time as a matter of acceptance by those populations? I think it is a 
very interesting thing, and I think that it is a matter that we should 
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well consider. Manifestly, when there is possible danger of the mo- 
ment, any foreign troops of a friendly nation are welcome for awhile. 
But I think that we have a number of examples of occupying troops, 
when they first landed, were met with flowers and hosannas, and 
within about 6 months the native population were very hopeful that 
the me troops would leave before very long. 

So, I think that poses a problem for any large-maintained peacetime 
army on foreign sail, and I think you have made a contribution in 
raising those two questions here in this hearing this morning. 

I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 


ABILITY OF RUSSIA NOW TO BOMB UNITED STATES CITIES 


Senator KNow.anp. General George, you made the statement that 
in the event of the outbreak of hostilities it is your judgment that the 
first thing that would be likely to happen would be what we might 
term “a Pearl Harbor type of attack” on us, except, instead of being 
at an isolated island outpost, it would be at a number of key American 
industrial and communication centers. 

Is it your judgment that the Soviet Union as of today, with the air 
force it is reported to have in the public press and otherwise, is capable 
of launching such an attack now? 

General Grorar. I do not think there is any question about it. How 
many atomic bombs she has is a matter I do not know about. She has 
the ability to carry them. 

Senator KNowLanp. I am just asking whether she has the capacity, 
or whether it is a return voyage or merely a suicide voyage, one way. 
am trying to bring out whether, in your judgment, she has in being— 
not in prospect, not on blueprints, not as a potential force in the future, 
but as a matter of today—the power in being to launch such an attack 
if she determines to launch it. 

General Grorar. There is not any doubt at all about it, Senator. 

Senator Knownanp. So that, when General Whitehead raises the 
questions that he raised today as to the necessity of priorities, it is a 
very real, present situation, and not one that is dealing with 1954 or 
1956? It isa question for adequate defense from this point on; is that 
your judgment ? 

General Grorer. Yes, sir. 

Senator KNownanp. That is all. 

The CHatrman. Senator Cain? 

Senator Carn. I think Senator Stennis has not questioned yet. 

Senator Srennis. I had no questions. 


THE FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE 


Senator Carn. Do you agree with some witnesses that Western 
Europe is today the first line of defense for America against the poten- 
tiality of Russia as an enemy? 

General Groner. I do not, sir. 

Senator Carn. Would you elaborate on that, sir, just your own view 
on that. 

General Groner. I think that the first line of defense of this Nation 
against Russian attack is our strategic air power, based here in the 
United States, and its ability to hit any critical objectives in Russia. 
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That is the first line of our national defense. It has nothing to do wit), 
geography. You do not draw a line somewhere on the map, in m) 
humble opinion, and say, “That is where our first line of defense 
begins.” It begins with our strategic Air Force here, carrying A- 
bombs into Russia against the critical objectives that make up its war 
potential. 

Senator Carn. 














Yes, sir. 







SECURITY OF ATR BASES IN WESTERN EUROPE 


General George, I understood General Whitehead to say that he felt 
for interceptor and attacking reasons it would be advisable to basi 
many more of our American aircraft in Western Europe than is pres- 
ently the case. What are your views on that question, sir? 

General Grorcr. If Western Europe is a secure base, so that we 
could definitely determine that our plans were not going to be washed 
out with raids of thousands of short-range Russian bombers, then of 
course the closer you get to your enemy ‘the better your position be- 
comes. However, here is where we have our stocks and store of sup- 
plies. Here is where we can give the kind of protection that we can’t 
give to them over there. 

Senator Carn. If I have understood you correctly, sir, you feel that 
it has not yet been established by any means that Western Europe is 
secure for the purpose of protecting these aircraft, and that we should 
move with caution until we know more about that equation on the 
other side, meanwhile emphasizing and doubling our efforts to create 
«1 more effective strategic Air Force to which you have addressed your- 
self. Is that approximately correct ? 

General Grorce. All my friends in the Army have said the same 
thing, sir. 

Senator Carn. In your professional experience, what has been your 
own experience in Western Europe? Are you reasonably familiar 
with its potential, its geography, and all the rest, General ? 

General Grorce. I would say reasonably so, sir. It depends on 
how specific you get with your questions. 
























ADDITION OF GREECE, TURKEY, YUGOSLAVIA, AND SPAIN 


Senator Carn. When you have reason to believe, as the average 
American believes, that Western Europe is not secure today, to what 
extent would that security be improved if we were to reach, in concert 
with our allies, military agreement with nations not now in the Atlan 
tic Pact? Adding Turke ‘y on the east and Spain on the west, Greece 
in between, and Yugoslavia to the north, we would pick up dena) 
1,000,000 foot soldiers with their companion air and navy arms, and 
soon. To what extent would our chances of success in terms of secu 
rity be advanced if we were to take such nations as now want to he 
with us into our Defense Establishment ¢ 

General Grorce. I think that it would be materially increased. 

Senator Carn. Would there be any other conclusion, General 
George, that you could draw? 

General Grorce. It would be foolish to say that the nations i 
Western Europe, the anti-Communist nations, should not be given 
every encouragement to build up their own defenses to the ex 
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tent that they offer a tremendous power against Russia; and, if the 
existence of our strategic Air Force and our atomic bombs can give a 
period of time long enough for that to happen, then it should be done. 
We should encourage it. We should help it. 

Senator Carn. The stronger we make Western Europe, the more 
time we are going to have if attacked by the Russians across the polar 
regions ¢ 

General Grorcr. No; that will not delay the attack by Russia with 
her strategic air force against this country. When she wants to 
move 

Senator Carn. She could move independently, in your opinion, of 
ground forces or any other military establishment ? 
~ General Georer. Absolutely. It will be air warfare as students of 
air warfare have always visualized it. 

Senator Carn. Certainly; but, in terms of military posture in 
Western Europe, you can only move in the direction of 100 percent 
effectiveness by taking into your Defense Establishment every single 
nation which either wants to help or has anything to contribute. 

General Grorcr. I agree with you wholeheartedly. 

The Cramman, Is that all? 

Senator Carn. Yes, sir. 


THE SECURITY OF WESTERN EUROPE 


Senator WHerry. You stated that you felt it was impossible to say 
that Western Europe could be made secure. Therefore, our first line 
of defense is to build up the Air Force and protect our own defense 
of the United States of America; is that correct? 

General Grorce. I do not believe I said, Senator, that it would be 
impossible for Western Europe to become strong over a Jong period 
of time. 

Senator Wuerry. At the present time. 

General Grorce. Yes, sir; at the present time Europe is not secure. 

Senator Wuerry. And in prospect for the next few years? 

General Grorcr. And in prospect for the next few years, yes, sir. 

Senator Wuerry. So that our first line of defense is in the United 
States of America? 

General Grorcr. That is the way I look upon it. 

Senator Wuerry. Then do you think that we should commit Ameri- 
can boys to Western Europe—I call them expendables—in a holding 
action, when the first priority is to build up the defense of the United 
States and to produce an offense that can wipe out Russia’s industrial 
potential ? 

General Grorae. I do not think that the maintenance of military 
one able to carry out police action within reasonable limits can 

be done without hurting our ability to build up our air power. I 
think that we can do both of those if they are done with due propor- 
tion and in accordance with a reasonable plan so that we do not expend 
our productive effort too far or spread it too far at the risk of damage 
tothe Air Force. 

Senator Wuerry. If you commit one division, do you not commit 
the whole war potential of the United States if they are attacked ? 

General Grorar. I would not say so. 
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Senator Wuerry. General Eisenhower said that. 
whether it is true or not. 

General Grorcx. We have two divisions over there and if Russian 
troops overran those divisions, we would be at war with Russia right 
that moment. 


I do not know 


PRIORITY FOR AIR POWER 


Senator Wuerry. That is exactly what the junior Senator from 
Nebraska feels. Therefore I asked the question, if first priorities 
come first, should not the United States take care of defending the 
United States by building up this defense air corps and producing 
an offense that can pulverize Russia’s war potential before we com- 
mit any boys to Western Europe? 

General Grorce. Building up this air force is our first priority, 
Senator, yes, sir, without question. 

Senator Wuerry. It would be a great gamble, would it not, to do it 
the other way? 

General Grorcr. If we attempted to do it the other way, at the 
expense of this air force, then that would be a gamble, and would be 
gambling with the security of the Nation. 

Senator Wuerry. And you feel that an attempt might be made by 
Russia to attack the United States of America, instead of an all-out 
war in Western Europe? 

General Grorce. If we ever have a war with Russia, it will be her 
choice. I cannot believe we will initiate it. 

Senator Wuerry. It will be her choice, and therefore it is very im- 
portant that we be able to defend the United States of America. 

General Grorce. When she makes the choice she is going to hit us 
through the air first. 

Senator Wuerry. That is all. 

I want to thank the general for coming in here and giving this testi- 
mony. I think it is a patriotic service and I would like, before you 
go, if you do not mind, for you to tell us something of your back- 
ground. You have had 30 years of experience; I know you had a 
marvelous record in World War II. I am not asking you to flatter 
yourself, but I do feel that the members of the committee feel that 
you speak with authority so far as experience is concerned. 

The Cuarrman. Just before he does that, I have some questions. 


COMMITMENT OF TROOPS TO EUROPE 


Senator Knowranp. I do not quite agree on this statement of Sen- 
ator Wherry, who quotes General Eisenhower, that the commitment 
of one division commits us to constantly pour troops in that particular 
area. We now have two divisions in occupation in Western Germany. 
If the Soviet Union starts to move through Western Germany, they 
immediately confront American troops who resist them, and I think 
that they will overrun them or those troops will be forced to withdraw. 
We are at war at that point, even if we did not send a single additional 
man. 

Senator Wuerry. That was General Eisenhower’s statement, that 
if we commit one division, we then commit the Nation. 

Senator KNowLanp. We might send troops, we might make stra- 
tegic air strikes, we might make whatever decision in the judgment 
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of those who are responsible we would feel it would be in our interests 
to make, but we will be no more committed to all-out war by having 
four more divisions there than we are by having the two divisions who 
are now representing the United States of America. I wanted to 
bring that. out, and see if you agreed with that general interpretation 
of General Eisenhower’s statement. 

General Grorer. You cannot help but agree with it. If Russian 
forces overran one company of American soldiers we certainly would 
be at war with Russia. We have committed our national ability to 
defeat Russia at that moment, I think. 

Senator Wuerry. May I ask another question, in view of the ques- 
tion raised ¢ 

Of course you are dealing now with a question that involves occu- 
pation forces. What I am talking about here is implementing the 
North Atlantic Treaty. Those are soldiers who certainly would come 
under the provisions of the treaty. Unless we have made commit- 
ments that we do not know anything about, no commitments have 
been made yet under the provisions of the Atlantic Treaty to put 
soldiers in Western Europe. So my question goes back to implement- 
ing the North Atlantic Treaty. Naturally, under the occupation 
forces in Germany you have an entirely different situation. No one 
is contendnig other than that we should defend them. The question 
is, Shall we commit our boys and, if so, should we do it before this first 
priority is accomplished at home? 

Do you think we should implement the North Atlantic Treaty until 
we know what those countries of Western Europe will do relative to 
furnishing soldiers, so that we might be assured by agreement what 
they will do in the next 2 years? 


NATURE OF THE COMMITMENT 


General Grorer. It seems to me, Senator, from the way I look at 
it, that we have already committed ourselves. 

Senator Wuerry. Do you mean under the North Atlantic Treaty ? 

General Grorcr. From my reading of the newspapers and the peo- 
ple who have been up here, I think we have committed ourselves, 
They said, “We are going to do this,” and “General Eisenhower recom- 
mended it” and the voice of the American people did not disapprove it, 
so I think that it is a fact accomplished. I think we have committed 
ourselves over there for the four additional divisions. 

Senator Wuerry. Now this is just a fait accompli, and all that is 
left is the appropriation ? 

General Grorce. I do not see how Congress could go back on what 
has been presented to the American people by General Marshall and 
General Eisenhower. I am not saying whether it is right or wrong, 
but I think that we have made a commitment not in accordance with 
any prearranged national policy or plan. We have got ourselves 
into sa kind of a commitment and I do not see how we could 
withdra 

Suaidar Wuerry. In this case Congress did not have an opportunity 
to be consulted on it? Was Congress consulted about it if a commit- 
ment has been made? 

General Groroe. I do not know how the communications work be- 
tween the Executive and the Congress, but to the best of my knowledge 
Congress was not consulted. 
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Senator Wuerry. Yes, on the commitment that you say is a fait 
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accompli. cusst 
I will ask you this question: Do you think on a high-level policy of peo} 
this kind the Congress should have been consulted ? men 
General Groner. I think national policy ought to be decided by z 
the American people and by Congress, and ‘implemented by the 
Executive. . 
Senator Know.anp. Mr. Chairman, just one more question, if I 
may. si 
a that 
COMMITMENT UNDER THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY : oe 
General, when you say that the American people are committed, J ''! 
what you have reference to is the fact that the North Atlantic Pact JR °° 
was signed by this Government and ratified under the Constitution J mill 
of the United States by more than a two-thirds vote of the Senators [I loa 
of the United States. In that treaty what we said was substantially J— that 
that an attack upon one of the signatories of the North Atlantic Pact 
was an attack on all of them, and having ratified that treaty by a mae 
constitutional process in which the Congress of the United States pce 
was consulted, we have made certain commitments. “hay 
I know of no one who is proposing that we renege on these com- a 
mitments. The only issue here, as I understood this, was how many ) sf 
troops it would be advisable for the United States to place in Western Nas 
Europe prior to the outbreak of hostilities. If hostilities break out, <i 
we are committed. ss 
The question is: Can we, by furnishing X number of troops, either hill 
add to the defense of Western Europe or so increase their morale 1 | 
that they build their own defenses, and by so doing discourage that = 
attack which, if made, we are committed to resist. Is not that what as | 
you had in mind in saying that we are already committed ? oF 
General Grorcr. I meant we have committed ourselves because of oa 
what has already been said and done to send these divisions now over 9 
to Western Europe. I think that the Nation has committed itself. $9 
I think that the Government has committed itself. I have read Gen- Fo 
eral Marshall’s testimony and I have read what General Eise oeere: 
has said and I think the American people have sort. of said, “Well, ane 
they think four divisions is what we ought to have to build up . M: 
morale or whatever it may do,” I think the American people have sort sas 
of accepted it. 
Senator Wuerry. General George, if I might interrogate you, I 
certainly would not want to let the record show that the questions ( 
T asked had anything to do with welching upon the provisions of the 
North Atlantic Pact. I absolutely agree ‘that under article 5, if there 
is an attack, the United States must come to the aid of all of these ty 
countries. Certainly that is clear. What I am asking you about is, 5 
General Marshall said that there had been no commitments made. ” 
Secretary Acheson said there have been no commitments made. I am 
talking about commitments to send troops to implement the pact prior 
to an act of aggression, and that is all I am talking about. | 
Now, I ask you again, if you were sitting in my seat, and you were th: 
assured by those who explained the treaty that the Congress would so) 
determine the facts of the aid that is to be made available prior to an re 


attack, would you not feel that that policy should come to the Con- 
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General Grorcr. It most certainly should be a subject that is dis- 
cussed and that gets the approval of Congress and the American 
people, on national policy over-all and on military policy to imple- 
ment it, otherwise we do not have democracy. 

The CHarrman. Senator Cain? 


COST OF OUR DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Senator Carn. General George, there lies behind all our testimony 
that great economic question of how far can we go without destroy- 
ing our ability to continue an adequate defense est tablishment in a 
civil community. What is your view about this question: On the 
assumption that we are for years in the future to have about a 
million and a half men in our ground forces, do you think that the 
load will prevent the Air Force from becoming the effective force 
that you so strongly believe in, sir? 

General Grorcr. I do not know, Senator, just what that is going 
to cost in billions of dollars. Offhand, I would think we could keep 
one and a half million men in our Army for a few years without 
cracking our economy. But if some of the figures I heard turn out to 
be correct, that is 75 to 100 billion dollar budget from now on for 2U 
years, I think that we should scrutinize the situation pretty care fully, 
and keep that ground force down to the irreducible minimum and the 
Navy also, but have a Navy that can keep open the sea lanes and get 
the raw materials that we need. 

It has to be a careful study. It cannot be a balanced force, one 
billion, one billion, one billion. That is no balance at all, in my opinion, 
Two-thirds ground and sea and one-third in the air is out of balance. 
It must be balanced in its ability to exert military pressure to carry 
out our national policy, and our policy in all cases Is to secure security 
and prosperity. 

Senator Carn. But as a professional serviceman you have no con- 
sidered views as to what the minimum requirements for the Ground 
Force ought to be over a ten-year period ? 

General GeorGE. I think that we would be making a great mistake 
today 1f we stopped doing anything that would increase our defense. 

Senator Lopar. General George, [ welcome you bere as a citizen of 
Massachusetts of whom we are very proud. 

Senator Knowranp. And now a citizen of California. 

Senator Loper. You have a dual citizenship. 

I think you were born in a Mass. 

General Grorce. That is right, si 

Senator Loner. I have the first aa of his life, anyway. 

Senator Wuerry. The only thing that I can claim is that he has te 
fly over Nebraska, to commute from one place to the other, and we 
would like to have him as long as we can get him. 


STATUS OF OCCUPATION TROOPS 


Senator Loner. The Pentagon has made this statement, and I think 
that it has not been challenged, that we have 100,000 military per- 
sonnel in Europe now. For some reason or other, whenever they are 
referred to, they are referred to as occupation troops, whereas, on the 
question of sending any more troops over there, it always involves 


“ 


the use of the phrase “our boys”. 
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Well, now, are not the hundred thousand over there our boys just 
as much as any troops we may send over there in the future? 

General Grorae. That is correct ; yes, sir. 

Senator Loner. And they can eet into trouble over there, and are in 
danger just as much as anybody else, i is not that right? 

General Grorcr. What kind of trouble are you referring to, Sena- 
tor? 

Senator Loner. Military trouble. 

General Grorer. Oh. 

Senator Lopce. We are committed, in other words. We have our 
foot in the door now, and have had our foot in the door for a great 
many years. 

General Grorae. I answered that. I do not believe you were here 
when I mentioned the fact that I did not think that we could main- 
tain a large force in any of those countries for any period after the 
tension had lapsed, until these people would be saying “Get out.’ 
“Get out.” 

Senator Loner. It is true that the presence of 100,000 military per- 
sonnel in Europe means that our foot is in the door already, so by 
sending any more troops we do not get our foot in the door any more 
than it is now, right ? 

General Grorae. I agree with that. 


AIR AND NAVAL POWER MUST BE PREPONDERANT 


Senator Loner. You feel, do you not, in general, that the main 
American military effort as a general proposition must be through the 
air and through the Navy, with the ground force of America “being 
in relatively smaller pro vortion, is not that right? 

General Grorgr. * have e a pattern to follow. You must cut it out 
of the cloth that you have, and you must give your first priority first 
priority. 

Senator Loner. Yes. 

Now, if the situation should develop in such a way that our own 
security required the making of a big effort on the ground, would it 
not be very advantageous for us to have a number ‘of partners who 
had substantial ground armies and who had a common cause with us? 
Would not that be helpful to us? 

General Grorer. The way you ask your question, I can answer it in 
no way except by saying “Yes.” 

Senator Longer. Yes. 

And going back through history, is it not true that when you find 
a nation that has been a ‘big sea power, for instance, there have been 
moments in its history when it has had to make a limited land effort in 
order to be sure that a greater land effort was made by the other 
people, is not that right? Hasn’t that happened in history ? 

General Grorcr. I do not think that I get the point of your question. 

Senator Loner. In the past we have seen cases where a nation that 
was predominantly a sea power has nevertheless found it in its 
interest to make limited land efforts at various points. Is not that 
right ? 

‘General Grorcr. Yes, sir. 
Senator Lopcr. Thank you. 
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BACKGROUND OF WITNESS 


The Cuarrman. General, you have spent your life in the Army, I 
believe, have you not ? 

General Grorce. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Are you a graduate of West Point? 

General Grorce. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You were an enlisted man and got a commission ? 

General GrorGe. I came in as a flying cadet in 1917. 

The Cuarrman. Then you became commissioned ¢ 

General GrorGe. Yes, sir. 

‘The CuarrmMan. How long have you been retired / 

General Grorce. A little over 4 years, sir. 

The Cuarmman. How old are you, if you do not mind telling me? 

General GrorGe. 56. 

The CuarrMan. Then you were retired when you were 52? 

General GrorGe. Just about 52; yes, sir. 

The CuairMan. Are you retired on account of length of service; is 
that right ? 

General Grorce. I was retired under a law passed by Congress that 
stated anyone who served in a commission grade in the Armed Forces 
prior to November 11, 1918, would, on his own application, be retired 
in the highest permanent grade he had held. 

The CuatrMan. Are you in business now ! 

General Grorce. I am, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What business are you ‘in? 

General Grorcr. I am vice president of the Hughes Tool Co., and 
I am general manager of the Hughes Aircraft Co. which builds radar 
for interceptor airplanes and maintains the biggest military elec- 
tronics research and development laboratory in the country. 

The Cuatrman. Incidentally, it is an aircraft proposition, is it not? 

General Grorce. Oh, yes, sir. Aviation was my career. 

The Cuatrman. I just wanted to know. 

You think that aircraft is the most important thing in the world? 

General Grorce. Air power, yes. 


NEED FOR AIR POWER, GROUND FORCES, AND A NAVY 


The Cuairman. It is the most important thing in the world?) You 
testified, as I recall now, that the only thing that can defend the United 
States is air power. Is that correct ? 

General Grorce. The only thing, the only force that can protect 
the United States against Russian air power is American air power. 

The Cuamman. The way I wrote it down at the time was, and it 
is not much different, that you said, “The only thing that can defend 
the United States is air power.” I suppose you had Russia in mind, 
of course ¢ 

General Grorcr. I said that the only thing that could defend the 
United States ag: tl air power was our own air power. 

The Cuamman. I did not get it that way, and I think the record 
will bear me out. 

General Grorce. That is what I meant to say. 

The Cuarmman. Do you think that we should have a navy? 

General Grorce. Most certainly I do. 
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The Cuamman. Do you think that we should have a ground army? 
General Grorce. I certainly do. 
The Cnratrman. If the only thing that can defend the United 
States is air power, what do we need with the Navy and what do we 
need with a ground army ? 
General Grorcr. Mr. Chairman, our economy is not so self-sufli 








world. Therefore, we have long and lengthy lines of sea communi- 
cations, and the Navy is the one that has to protect and maintain 
those lines of communications, so I say, we need a navy to do that. 

The CuarrmMan. Not to fight? 

General Grorce. They cannot protect them without fighting. 

The Cuarman. I just wanted’to get your view, that if the Air 
Force was the only force that could defend the United States, what 
was the use of fooling with the Navy and what is the use of fooling 
with a ground army ? 

General Groner. I tried to explain the Navy necessity, and that 
very essential, an dl thought it was thoroughly understood by Ameri 
can citizens generally that we needed it; also, so long as our national! 
policy is such that we are going to get ourselves into trouble in other 
parts of the world, then we have to have a sufficient ground army to 
carry out that national policy. 

I have said I was against committing ourselves to large ground war- 
fare on the Eurasian land mass. 



















































ARMY NEEDED TO PROTECT 





AMERICAN 





INTERESTS ABROAD 


The Cuarrman. You have explained why we have to have the 
Navy, to protect the lanes transmitting war materials to the Air 
Corps. What do we want to do with the Army? Why do we want 
a ground army? 

General Grorcr. It seems to me that we have interests pretty much 
all over the world. We have American territory in a good many 
places. We have Alaska, which is right adjacent to Russia, where 
limited parachute action could be taken by the Russians, therefore, 
we ae to protect Alaska. That requires ground forces up aoe. 
And we have Hawaii and Panama. Our interests are distributed : 
over the world. We have to have military forces to protect ia 

The Craman. Can’t the Air Force do that? 

General Grorcr. The Air Force protects by the threat implied b 
its very existence. We need ground forces in Alaska to sos 
Russia, if she initiated war, from sending over air divisions and drop- 
ping them on our air bases. That would give Russia advance fields 
from which she could strike at America. I have never opposed a rea- 
sonable-sized ground force, and I say I think it is the duty of the 
Congress to determine how much of the budget you devote to each one 
of the services. And, in my opinion, the major force is our air power. 

The CHarman. Of course. You spent your life in the Air Corps. 

General Grorcr. Absolutely. 

The Cuamman. And naturally you think it is the biggest thing in 
the world. 





























































General Grorcr. I still think I am arriving at my decisions through 
intelligence and logic, and a due knowledge of the principles of war. 
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The Cxuatrman. Other people have intelligence and logic. You 
have a monopoly on it. 

General Grorcr. That is what made America a great nation, 
because we do not all agree. 

The Cuatrman. Don’t other people have intelligence and logic? 

General Grorcre. But I have not said that they did not. I said, I 
have arrived at my decisions by intelligence and logic. The others 
have arrived at theirs in the same way. 


PREVENTIVE EFFECT OF GROUND FORCES 


Senator Loner. I think General George has made one of the most 
interesting and valuable and intelligent remarks that I have heard at 
these hearings, when he said that air power is primarily useful and 
vital after the war is begun, whereas land power can be used in such 
a way as to prevent the war from starting. Do I correctly interpret 

hat yousaid? I think that is what you said, and if you ‘did, I con- 
or ratulate you on it, because I think that is the whole point. 

General Grorae. I said the existence of ground forces- 

Senator Lover. Yes. 

General Grorce. On United States territory in various parts of the 
world might prevent an action being taken by another nation that 
would cause us to goto war. That is what I meant. 

Senator Loper. Yes; that the Army can have a preventive strength 
and to me that is the whole point of this step that is being contem- 
plated. It is a deterrent to war; it isa preventive to war. It means 
that you hope the need will not arise to go in and undert 
these measures of which my friend from as Saar It seems 
to me that the air is going to be a principal weapon, although I be- 
lieve you will agree with me that air power is a deterrent to that war 
starting, is it not? 

General Grorcr. I think it is the thing that has deterred mane 
from moving against us during the last 2 years, in the presence of : 
couple of divisions of American soldiers over there. 

Senator Lopcr. You do not favor pulling those out, those American 
troops, those American divisions, do you ¢ 

General Grorcr. No, sir. 

Senator Lopsr. And you do not object to furnishing four more di- 
visions over there to augment those, do you? 

General Grorce. I do not object to anything which our military 
people feel makes sense. I do not think that the military people 
should make national policy. 


WILL COMMITMENT OF ONE DIVISION LEAD TO FURTHER COMMITMENTS 


Senator Wuerry. Do you agree with General Eisenhower, that if 
you commit one division, you have to be prepared to go the 
way ¢ 

Senator Lopce. When did General Eisenhower say that ? 

Senator Wuerry. He said it in anwer to a question by one of the 
committees when I was privileged to be there. 

Senator Loner. I think that is a misinterpretation. 

Senator Wuerry. It is my interpretation. I heard it, and I think 
that I can understand the English language. 
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General Grorce. You say, “If General Eisenhower said 

Senator Wuerry. There was quite a little conversation wie the 
conference, and finally I asked him the question. I said, “I am not 

talking about an occupational army that Senator Lodge is talking 
about. I am talking about implementing the North Atlantic Treaty.” 

We were told by the treaty explainers that it did not involve the 
sending of troops to Western Europe, and that the character of aid 
would be determined by the Congress of the United States. No one 
was more outspoken about that than the chairman, and I said I agreed 
with him and I am not complaining if Congress wants to determine 
the policy to send manpower. Then I think the Congress is com- 
mitted, and we would have to carry out the mandate of the Con. 
gress. 

What I do say is this, that General Eisenhower has made the state- 
ment that I interpret to be that if we send one division, we must be 
committed and we must be prepared to go the whole way, and he went 
further and said, it is absolutely necessary to get the American people 
behind him, and if I remember the statement correctly, and I have not 
seen the record, I think he said, “I would want the American people 
behind me 1,000 percent or I would not want the job I have.” 

Maybe I am wrong about one or two words, but it was about that 
kind of language. 

The Cuatrrman. Was that before this committee ? 

Senator Wuerry. No, sir. General Eisenhower did not appear be- 
fore this committee. 

The Cuarrman. He testified before the whole House of Congress. 
Senator Wierry. It was either before this committee or it was be- 
fore the Armed Services Committee, at the sessidn that was held by 

Senator Johnson of Texas of the Preparedness Subcommittee. 

Senator Cuapman. He did not say that at that session. He did not 
say anything like that. I was there. 

Senator Wuerry. I am not going to argue with my colleagues. If 
the chairman will permit me, I would like to get what he did say and 
put it in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to will be found on p. 475.) 

If he did say that, would you say that if we committed one division, 
America should be prepared to go the whole way on the ground / 

General Grorcr. If he means that one division if overrun by Rus- 
sian forces means we are at war, I am in complete agreement. I can- 
not conceive of our permitting Russian forces to kill American 
soldiers without such action being considered an act of war, 

Senator Loper. And they are there now, are they not? 

Let me say this, Mr. Chairman, that our Chief of Staff ; says he 
cannot find such a statement by General Eisenhower in the record. 


RELATIVE ROLE OF AIR POWER AND GROUND FORCES 


The Cuatrman. General George, you testified awhile ago that prior 
to a war the land army would have to do the job, and after we got 
into the war the air power would take over. 

General Grorce. I did not make that statement, and I was afraid 
Senator Lodge, in a that, might lead somebody into thinking 
that I had said that. 

Senator Loner. No, you did not say that at all. 
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General Grorce. I said that ground forces located on American 
territory, or on territory where we had commitments overseas, might 
well deter any action being taken that might lead into war. 

The Cuarrman. That is what I had in mind. Then you said after 
the war broke out the Air Corps would be the major factor. 

General Groras. I believe the biggest deterrent to war is air power. 
1 think its very existence will cause Russia to hesitate taking overt 
action because she knows then that we will employ and use that air 
power. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Now, if the presence of ground troops in the United States or in 
foreign countries where we have commitments acts as a deterrent to 
war, as a deterrent to an attack by a potential enemy, would you say 
that additional American troops, as recommended by the Chiefs of 
Staff, in Europe, would contribute as a deterrent to Russia ? 

General Grorer. But I did not say that I had any objection 

The Cuarrman. I am not asking you what you said. I am asking 

you a question now. 
* General Grorce. Of course, I personally have no objection, from 
a military point of view. I think that it makes sense if the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, who have all the intelligence, have studied this thing, 
and they think so many divisions are necessary. 


THE WHERRY RESOLUTION 


The Cuarrman. The Wherry resolution seeks to stop that. Are you 
for the Wherry resolution ¢ 

General Grorer. I did not think that was what the resolution said. 

Senator Wuerry. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Are you here advocating the Wherry resolution or 
opposing it ? 

Senator Wuerry. Mr. Chairman, may I ask him a question? 

The Cuarrman. Not until he answers mine. I do not intend to be 
interrupted and sidetracked. 

Senator Wuerry. I did not mean to interrupt you. I asked per- 
mission. 

The Cuarrman. I want to have him answer the question first. 

General Grorer. I spent 3 years going to law clad, and without 
having read the resolution I would not say that I am for it or against 
it under any circumstances. I have not seen it. I have heard of it. 

The Cuarrman. You were invited here to testify on the Wherry 
resolution, and you never thought enough of it to read it ? 

General Grorer. I got here late last night. I have not read the 
resolution over to see all of its implications. 

The Cuarman. If you have not read it, I do not think I should 
ask you any questions about it. 

Senator Wuerry. May I ask a question now? 

The Cuarman. Oh, yes. 

Senator Wuerry. Thank you. Thank you very much. 

General, this committee has gone into the merits of sending land 
troops to Europe. They have been advised by the Secretary of De- 
fense, they have been advised by Dean Acheson, they have been ad- 
vised by Gen. Omar Bradley, and they have been advised by the Chiefs 
of Staff, and the whole subject matter of defense has been brought 
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into this thing by the committee in its attempt to defeat the Wherr, 
resolution. 

When I asked you to come, I asked you to come and volunteer a 
a witness to give us your judgment as to whether or not the Air Cor; 
was needed and what its priority should be. Is that not correct / : 

General Grorce. That is what I understood. 

Senator Wuerrry. Whether you have read the resolution or not 
you are here to give your testimony as to the merits of the case, as to 
whether or not our priorities should be in the air or on the ground o) 
onthesea. Is that correct? 

General Grorcr. That is what I understood, and it was for thai 
reason that I came here. 

Senator Wuerry. I will read the resolution to you, if you have 
not seen it. Have I had a meeting with you to prime you or tell you 
what I would like to have you say / 

General Grorcer. The first time that I met you was here in this room 


MEANING OF THE WHERRY RESOLUTION 


Senator Wuerry. I would like to read the resolution to you, so 
long as it has been brought up, and the chairman says it means that 
they can’t send troops to Europe. 

‘The CuHatrman,. I did not say that. 

Senator Wuerry. You have said it so many times it is ringing in 
my ears, that it ties the President’s hands, that he cannot send th 
troops where he wants to send them. 

Here is the resolution. 

The CHatrMan. Read it over, so you will know what it says. 

Senator Wuerry. I want to read it over, so you understand it. | 
want to get the interpretation of the chairman, who apparently has 
failed to even understand the concept of the resolution. 

The Cuarrman. Your witness does not know what it is all about. 

Senator Wuerry. I am not asking this witness whether he is in 
favor of the Wherry resolution. I am asking him to testify about 
the merits of the case, and the committee has brought all of tha‘ 

subject matter into this hearing. It comes with poor grace now to 
shut off a witness on air tithe when you have had all of the brass 
hats of the land ar my in here to testify. 

I would like to read the resolution to you. 

Senator Loper. Who have we had in the way of brass hats in th 
land army ? 

Senator Wuerry. There has been the Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Loner. He is not in the land army. 


BALANCED TESTIMONY 


Senator Wierry. General Marshall had a great experience in th 
land army. I am not questioning General Marshall's experience as 
a soldier, no; but he testified, and we have had all the rest of thes: 
Ground Force men in. Now we have a man to come in and testif\ 
about what the Air Corps can do, and he is questioned because hi 
comes here to testify. 

I wish that the committee had held these hearings to just the intent 
and purpose of the Wherry resolution, because the W herry resolu- 
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tion does not attempt to decide whether or not Ground Forces shall 
be sent to Europe. All it does is to ask that Congress determine the 
policy. 

Senator Loner. I am very much opposed to shutting out any wit- 
ness from the Air Corps. Iam a great believer in the Air Force. I 
offered the resolution for a 70-group Air Force in 1948. 

Senator Wuerry. And I supported you. 

Senator Lover. And I am a little bit shocked that you should imply 
that there is any intention here to shut out the Air Force. 

Senator Wuerry. [ am saying the chairman is telling this man to 
confine his testimony to the Wherry resolution, and we have been 
discussing the whole defense program. 

Senator Lopcr. We have had only two Army officers here, General] 
Bradley and General Collins. I want to deny that in any way, shi ape, 
or manner this committee has shut out the Air Force. I want to hear 
the Air Force. 

Senator Wuerry. I thank you for that. Then why shouldn’t they 
be permitted to come here and testify on the merits and not be con- 
fined to the subject matter of the resolution 

Senator Loner. Who is stopping them ¢ 

Senator Wuerry. I understood the chairman to ask the man if he 
is for the Wherry resolution. I invited him to come here and talk 
about the Air Force. 

The Crarrman. Then why don’t you let him say something? The 
Senator complains of what I have done. I have sat here patiently and 
let every member of this committee interrogate the witness about = 
power and the Air Force. I have no objection to all the air testimo 
you want. I am in favor of the Air Force. But because I asked the 
witness if he were in favor of or opposed to the W1 herry re solution, 
the Senator from Nebraska gets all excited and bothered. That is all 
there was to that. 

Senator Wuerry. Mr. President, I would like to ask the general 
this question. 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead. 


WHO SHOULD DETERMINE POLICY 


Senator Wuerry. Here is the resolution: “That it is the sense of 
the Senate that no ground forces of the United States shall be assigned 
to duty in the European area for the purposes of the North Atlantic 
Treaty pending the formation of the policy with respect thereto by the 
Congress.” 

Now, the Atlantic Treaty has three articles in it that are involved. 
There is No. 9, the advice of the council; No. 3, what should be done 
before attack; and No. 5, after attack. 

I am interested only in what should be done before attack. That 
has been made plain many, many times. Do you think that Congress 
ought to determine in peacetime what the policies should be with 
respect to assigning soldiers to Western Europe? Is that a fair 
interpretation ? 

Senator Loner. That would prevent a mechanic being sent to an air 
force base in England. 
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Senator Wuerry. Will you comment on that, or would you rather 
not? Do you feel that Congress should determine that high-level 
policy ? 

General Grorcr. Well, Senator, just as Senator Lodge brought out 
here we are opening up bases in the southern Mediterranean coast 
area and northern Africa. We have got to have troops to protect 
them over there. They are susceptible to attack, not only by air, but 
by airborne troops. We have to have ground troops to protect those 
bases. 

We have our bases in England, quite a number of them, and we have 
to have our troops there, so we should not tie the hands of our Military 
Establishment from sending the number of troops that they need over 
there in order to protect those units. 

Senator Wuerry. I just call this to your attention, that the resolu- 
tion provides for duty in the European area for the purposes of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 

General Grorcr. They refer to that as the European area. It would 
be, referring to the over-all. 

I personally am of the opinion, if I can answer this way, that when 
we begin to give consideration to the commitment of vast military 
forces, that should be done in accordance with a very carefully drawn 
up military plan which, whether it has had the approval and discus- 
sion of the Congress as a whole, has been discussed with the appro- 
priate committees of the Congress so that they know exactly what it is, 
and then the executive carries out, in accordance with that program, 
a military plan even though it might commit the Nation to war. It is 
part of your national policy. 

Senator Wuerry. And that would be done through the American 
people or the representatives in Congress ? 

General Grorer. As I said, it probably would not be possible to dis- 
cuss it openly, but it obviously has got to get to the attention of the 
American people and the proper committees of the Congress. 

Senator Wuerry. All right. 


THREAT TO US IF EUROPE IS OVERRUN 


I want to thank you, General. I appreciate very much your coming 
here and rendering this patriotic service. 

The Cuarrman. I want to ask you this one question. You said in 
your other testimony that you did not think that Europe was our first 
line of defense. Let he ask you this: If Russia should overrun Europe 
and conquer and capture all of her industrial potential in Western 
Europe—I will not mention them, you know what they are—would 
that not be a very serious set-back to the United States and to its 
defense ? 

General Grorce. It very definitely would, because it would give to 
Russia the very kind of a war potential that we posses over here. 

The CuarrmMan. All right; that is all. 


BACKGROUND OF WITNESS 


Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe the record is com- 
plete as to this gentleman’s experiences. He said that he enlisted 
before 1917 and retired here recently. I would like to know some- 
thing about what his experiences were in the Air Force. 
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General Groren. I was a lieutenant for about 15 years and spent 
4 of those yéars in the headquarters of the Air Force in Washington. 

Senator Remenw. I do not mean such details as that. Just go 
ahead and give us the top level of your experiences. 

General Grorar. I was in ch: arge of the Department of Tacties and 
Strategy at the Air Force Tactical School for about 4 years. I gradu- 
ated from the Command General Staff School at Fort Leavenworth, 
[ commanded the second bombardment group, the first grou p to be 
equipped with B-17’s. I was Assistant Chief of Staff of War Plans 
of the Army Air forces during the time we drew up the plan for the 
defeat of Germany, and following that, General Arnold put me in 
command of the Air Transport Command, which I commanded for a 
little over 4 years, and after that I went to the United Nations as a 
member of the Military Staff Committee of the United Nations, and 
following that I retired. 

Senator Srennis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman, You are excused, General. Thank you very much. 

General Walsh. 

General Watsu. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement if I 
may be permitted to read it. 

The Cuamman. You may take a seat and read your prepared 
statement. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. ELLARD A. WALSH, NATIONAL GUARD, 
RETIRED, PRESIDENT, THE NATIONAL GUARD ASSOCIATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


General Wausu. For the record I would like to state I am Maj. 
Gen. Ellard A. Walsh, retired, and I served 45 years in the National 
Guard of my home State, Minnesota. 

I have had three tours in Federal service, on the Mexican border. 
in World War I in France, and in World War IT. 

The Cuatrman. Were you in World War IT? 

General WausH. I was. 

The Cuarrman. In active service ? 

General Wausu. Yes, sir. After World War I, I was appointed 
Chief of Staff of the Thirty-fourth Division, Fe up of troops in 
Minnesota, lowa, South and North Dakota and was instrumental in 
organizing the division. In 1939 I was placed in command of it and 
took it into World War II. 

I would like to add that I have been a life-long student of history 
and the evolution of the military policies of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, as the representa- 
tive of the National Guard Association of the United States, which 
speaks for the Army and Air National Guard of the United States 
in matters pertaining to military policy, I am very grateful to the 
committees in being afforded this opportunity of e xpressing to the 
members of the committees the views of the Army and Air National 
Guard of the United States concerning certain of the major militar y 
problems now confronting the American people and the Congress, and 
particul: arty. as a determination of those problems may affect the secu- 
rity of the Nation, not only now but in the future. 

The Crair M in. Do you understand that we have a particular mat 
ter be fore us? ¢ 
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General Wants. Yes, sir. 


The CHatrrman. You talked about the number of military policies, 


and all that. We are not reviewing all of the military arms and 
branches. 

General Wasu. I am quite well aware of that, Mr. Chairman. 

The Crarrman. All right; go ahead. 

General Watsu. We of the National Guard are not certain in ow 
own minds that we tan contribute anything which may be of valu 
or of interest, for after all we are, generally, rather simple men co) 
cerned with the everyday things of life and primarily to earn a living 
and hail from the provinces. With us the military is, and always 
has been, purely an avocation and never a vocation and that even 
holds true when we are in the active military service of the United 
States. Whether that period of active service may cover months or 
years, as has been the case, we all dream of the day when we m: y 
return to our homes and our firesides and take up where we left off 
when the emergency which compelled our services came to an end. 


You will find, too, that our thinking is essentially civilian ether 


than military. 





CONTRESS SHOULD DETERMINE POLICY 





It would appear that the matter before the committee at the mo 
ment deals with a rather simple resolution as to whether or not ground 
troops of the United States should be assigned to Europe pending the 
formulation of a policy with respect thereto by the Congress. The 
National Guard as a whole, and probably very few of its members 
individually, have ever presumed to spe ak on matters relating to the 
foreign policy of the United States, and yet like all other citizens, 
as Guard men we probably have a great stake in our foreign polie: y 
and especially as that policy relates to the milit: ary, of which the 
Army and Air National Guard is a substantial part. Those who 
comprise the Army and Air National Guard are essentially funda- 
mentalists in their thinking, and, accordingly, have ever subscribed 
to the proposition that matters relating to the military, and especially 
the civilian components of the Armed Forces, should, insofar as pos 
sible, be written into the law by Congress, for as citizens first and 
soldiers secondly, we are always willing to trust Congress, but we 
are not always willing to trust a bureau or bureaus. No doubt there 
is much more involved in the matter now under consideration by your 
committees than just the matter of a simple provision or policy as to 
whether ground troops, or any other troops for that matter, should 
be sent to Europe without the concurrence of the Congress. 

As mere citizens of the United States and of our respective States, 
we can see no good reason why the Congress should not have a voi 
in determining to what extent our troops are to be committed in th 
future. The National Guard of the several States and Territories 
viewed with dismay oy enactment by the Eighty- first Congress of 
section 21 of Public. No. 599, second session. Eighty-first Congress 
(Selective Service and Extension Act of 1950) whereby the Con 
gress for the first time turned its back on its own policy, as expressed 
in the Selective Service and Training Act of 1940 and restated in the 
Selective Service Act of 1948, and surrendered to the Chief Execu 
tive any control which the Congress had over the civilian components 
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of the Armed Forces. Irrespective of what action is taken by the 
Congress in the matter now before your comm ittees, the Army and 
Air National Guard would like to make it clear that whenever they 
are ordered into the active military service of the United States they 
are ready and willing to be sent to and to go to any theater of opera- 
tion anywhere in the world, just as they « ‘did in World Wars I and 


I. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


For the past month, or more, the Preparedness Subcommittee of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee has been concerned with a measu 

f far-reaching importance, which, if enacted into law, will vit: 
sank the military policy of the United States. This bill was favor 
ably re ported by he Prep: iredness Sube ommittee to the Senate Armed 
Services Committee and is now — that body for fin ia] action. 
Initially the American Legion, the National Guard Associ ation of 
the United States and the Reserve Officers’ Association of the United 
States were not in complete accord with certain provisions submitted 
and recommended by the Department of Defense. These areas of 
disagreement, with one exception, were most generously and _ satis- 
factorily resolved by the Preparedness Subcommittee. With the ex- 
ception noted and which the National Guard hopes will be resolved 
by the Senate Armed Services Committee before it reports the bill 
to the Senate, the bill is satisfactory to us and we intend to support 
the measure to the limit of our abilities. 

The immediate purpose of this universal military training and ser\ 
ice bill (S. 1), as reported by the Preparedness Subcommittee, is to 
build up the Armed Forces of the United States to a strength of 3,500,- 
000, which figure, seemingly, has been agreed to by nearly all con- 
cerned. The long- range purpose of the bill is to establish a system 
of universal military training and service to the end that the security 
of the Nation will be enhanced to the greatest possible degree for ail 
time to come and, as General Marshall stressed, which will give to 
this Nation a permanent military policy in contrast to a temporary 
military policy whereby our Armed Forces are greatly augmented in 
time of war and then dissipated, almost overnight, when hostilities 
incident thereto are terminated. 

Insofar as we of the National Guard are concerned, we know of 
nobody who questions the wisdom, at this time, of increasing the 
numbers in our Armed Forces, and it also appears that the great ma 
jority of the American people are in accord therewith, and, further. 
with the proposition of establishing a system of universal military 
training and service which is based on the proposition that the busi 
ness of the common defense is the business of all and not just a few. 
even though those few have been and continue to be willing to bear 
the burden of cornmon defense in addition to the ordinary requir 
ments of good citizenship. 


INCREASING THE SIZE OF OUR ARMED FORCES 


Conceding, as I have done, the need for strengthening our Arm 


ait 
Forces immediate ly by substantially increasing the personnel thereof, 
and irrespective of whether ground forces, in numbers limited or wi 
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limited, should be sent to Europe, with or without the concurrence of 
the Congress, we cannot escape the cold fact that in building up so 
huge a professional or standing establishment in time of peace and in 
the absence of a declaration of a state of war or national emergency b) 
the Congress, we are departing from our long-established and tradi- 
tional militar y policy as adv ocated by Gener “al W ashington as early as 
1783 and continuing until his death in 1799, and as stated by General 
Marshall in his great State paper of August 24, 1944, which was pro 
mulgated in War Department Circular No. 347, Series 1944, and i imple 
mented in the approved War Department policies of October 13, 1945, 
affecting the National Guard of the United States and the Organiza 
Reserve Corps. 
Nobody knows, at the moment, whether a strength of 3,500,000 for 
the Armed Forces will suffice, for in the testimony submitted to th 
Preparedness Subcommittee there were repe ‘ated indications by high 
officials of the Defense Establishment that such a strength might have 
to be increased. Neither can a guess be hazarded as to just how long 
it will be necessary to maintain this strength at a huge annual outlay 
of money, and it is morally certain that the cost of maintaining suci 
a force or even a greater force will be huge. When our military ex 
perts were pressed for an opinion as to how long it would be necessary 
to maintain such a force, the estimates indicated possible 10, 15, or 
even 20 years. General Bradley, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, testifying before these committees last week, hazarded a guess 
that it might be necessary for as much as a decade but, as he observed, 
“Who knows?” 


‘ 


STATUS OF THE NATIONAL GUARD 


In the National Defense Acts of 1920 and 1933, the Congress pro- 
vided that the Army of the United States would consist of the Regular 
Army, the National Guard of the United States, the National Guard 
while in the service of the United States, the Officers Reserve Corps. 
the Organized Reserves, and the Enlisted Reserve Corps. Under the 
provisions of the act of December 13, 1941, the Congress further in- 
cluded persons inducted into the land forces of the United States 
under Public Law 783, Seventy-sixth Congress (the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act of 1940), as amended. Under the provision of 
the Authorization and Composition Act of 1949, the Air Nationa! 
Guard and the Air Force Reserve were made a part of the Air Force 
of the United States, together with the Regular Air Force. 

In the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, Congress de- 
clared, in accordance with our traditional military policy as expressed 
in the National Defense Act of 1916, as amended, that it is essential 
that the strength and organization of the National Guard as an 
integral part of the first line of defense of this Nation, be at all times 
maintained and assured. In that act the Congress further declared 
that to this end, it is the intent of the Congress that whenever Con- 
gress shall determine that units and organizations are needed in excess 
of those of the Regular Army, the National Guard of the United 
States, or such parts thereof as may be necessary, shall be ordered into 
the active Fcderal service and continued therein so long as such emer 
gency exists. In the Selective Service Act of 1948, the Congress 

restated this policy and enlarged it to include the Air National Guard 
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of the United States and such units of the Reserve components as are 
necessary for a balanced force. In the universal military training 
and service bill, S. 1, reported by the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee, this statement of congressional policy is again restated and 
with the concurrence of the Secret: iry of Defense. Thus the Con- 
gress has not only made it clear since 1916 as to the maintenance of 
the National Guard and certain elements of other Reserve components 
and their utilization but, in addition, has adhered strictly to our 
traditional military policy. 


PARTIAL MOBILIZATION OF NATIONAL GUARD 


Commencing in late July of 1950 and continuing apace thereafter, 
practically all of the Air National Guard of the United States has 
been ordered into the active military service of the United States or 
soon will be, and same is true of the Air Force Reserve. A substantial 
part of the Army National Guard, including six infantry divisions, 
together with a substantial number of class A units of the Organized 
Reserve Corps and the Naval and Marine Reserve, have also been 
ordered into the active miliary service of the United States. This 
partial mobilization, togetlier with the surrender of a very substantial 
amount of equipment and material by the Army National Guard 
for the use of the Army has imposed some real problems of mainten- 
ance, and as a result the situation is critical. In order to alleviate the 
situation, the Army National Guard through the National Guard 
Association has recommended and urged that there be a phased mobili- 
zation of the remainder of the Army National Guard of the United 
States at the rate of not less than two divisions per month and that 
the mobilization be completed as expeditiously as possible. This 
recommendation was rejected on the grounds of no requirement, and 
only a few days ago the Chief of Staff of the Army, addressing the 
National Press Club, observed that if the remainder of the Army 
National Guard was mobilized, it could not be trained and would have 
no place to go. Naturally we bow to the decision of the Chief of 
Staff of the Army but, at the same time, it is rather difficult for the 
forty-ninth Armored Division of Texas and the fiftieth Armored 
Division of New Jersey to understand why a new Regular armored 
division is being organized when they were ready and willing to go 
and were exception: ally well equipped. It is even more difficult for 
them to understand why equipment is being taken away from them, 
probably to equip this new Regular armored division, or for other 
purposes. 


DIFFICULT POSITION NOW OF NATIONAL GUARD 


The great question, therefore, confronting the Nation and the 

States is whether the remaining organizations -and units of the Army 
Nation: ul Guard, and for that matter the class A units of the Organized 
Reserve Corps, can be maintained at their authorized strength, and 
especially if practically all of those in the 18 through 25-year-age 
bracket are going to be required to maintain an Armed Force of 
8,000,000 in addition thereto, The Preparedness Subcommittee has 
tried to make certain that these organizations and units of the Army 
National Guard of the United States which have not been ordered 


into the active military service of the United States will be maintained 
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at their authorized strength by continuing the pipeline provided in 
section 6 (c) (2) of the Selective Service Act of 1948, which permits 
the enlisting of men up to the age of 18 years and 6 months who 
thereby become draft exempt, subject to a proclamation of the Gover- 
nor of the State concerned, and until such time as trained men from 
selective service and training are available in sufficient number to 
maintain the Army National Guard at authorized strength which con- 
ceivably will be some time in 1954. 

None are so wise who can foresee just what will happen within the 
next 3 years and determine with any degree of accuracy that the pipe- 
line provided in section 6 (c) (2) of the Selective Service Act of 1948 
and continued in the Selective Training and Service Act, as proposed, 
will be sufficient to maintain the authorized strength of the Army 
National Guard of the United States. We hope so. The situation 
is and will be gravely complicated as a result of the indiscriminate 
but nonetheless effective recruitment of Army National Guard oo 
sonnel by the Regular Establishments, which is draining off men at : 
alarming rate. ‘These matters merely serve to emphasize the situation 
which has for some time past, is now, and will continue to face the 
Army Natiaqnal Guard and remaining class A units of the Organized 
Reserve Corps. It brings into sharp focus the proposition as to 
whether we adhere to our traditional military policy by placing the 
main reliance for our security in a trained citizen-soldiery, or whether 
we substitute for that system huge standing Armed Forces which high 
officials of the Defense Establishment have stated repeatedly cannot 
be supported and which would be contrary to our established military 
policy, traditions, and theories of government. 










COST OF 





MAINTAINING 





LARGE 





STANDING ARMY 








In addition to current Armed Forces of 3,500,000, other proposals 
have been advanced by men prominent in public life for the 
strengthening of our Armed Forces. One such plan proposed that 
our security needs could be best served by a standing army of 100 
divisions. "This is indeed a far more radical departure from our 
traditional military policy th: in the maintenance of a standing army of 
approximately 1 400,000 in time of peace as is now proposed, but the 
principle involved is the same. It is not known whether the propo 
nent of the 100-division plan was thinking of a division in tt of 
approximately 17,000 men, or whether such division included the 
so-called division slice, consisting of certain combat and serve support 
which would entail an additional 23,000 men if those divisions were 
based in the continental United States, or an additional 43,000 if based 
overseas. If these figures pertaining to the division-slice are reason- 
ably correct, such a plan would presuppose a land army of 4,000,000 
based in the continental United States, and one of 6,000,000 if based 
overseas. 

Recently we were told that it cost $5,000 to maintain one soldier for 
i year, and this only included such things as pay, subsistence, clothing, 
medical attention and training, but did not include such things . 
front-line equipment or barracks. Bearing this figure in mind, a Jand 
army such as has been proposed, consisting of 100 divisions, would 
cost $20,000,000,000 annually in the continental United States and 
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$30,000,000,000 annually overseas. Within the week, however, press 
reports divulged that there had been submitted to the Armed Services 
Committees certain cost data whieh placed at $10,000 the tigure for 
maintaining one man for 1 year in the armed services, and ‘this did 
not include the original cost of equipment, barracks, bases, airfields, 
and radar warning systems. If this figure of $10,000 is submitted, 
then the cost would, of necessity, be doubled. In either case the cost 
would be fantastic. 


BETTER UTILIZATION OF OUR MANPOWER THROUGH THE NATIONAL GUARD 


In connection with the foregoing, the Army and Air National Guard 
and others vitally concerned with military policy feel rather strongly 
that Russia is not going to be unduly concerned or impressed with the 

fact that we are maintaining Armed Forces of 3,500,000 for the time 
being or for the foreseeable future. We do nat contend that Russia 
will be much more concerned and impressed with what is our war 
potential expressed in terms of divisions, naval fleets, and aerial ar- 
madas. If our war potential should prove to be the determining factor 
in assuring peace to us and to the world, then it is submitted that in 
accordance with our traditional military policy and in accordance with 
our ability to pay, the 100 divisions to which I have alluded, or 150 
divisions if necessary, should be maintained within the framework 
of the Army National Guard and the class A units of the Organized 
Reserve Corps, where a soldier can be and is maintained in the Army 
National Guard at a cost of $602 for 1 year. If a greater degree of 
economy was demonstrated in the utilization of m: inpower, it is quite 
probable that the division slice could be limited to 35,000, or roughly 
| man in combat and service support for each man in the division. 
This would give us a trained reserve of 3,500,000 in the Army National 
Guard of the United States and the class A units of the Organized 
Reserve Corps, assuming that a system of universal military training 
and service was operating. In contrast to the fantastic costs which 
would be involved if 100 divisions were maintained as part of the 
standing army, this force could be supported at a cost of approxi- 
mately 2 billions of dollars annually and thus effect an outright sav- 
ing of approximately 18 billions of dollars annually. More important, 
even, is the proposition that if these trained divisions are maintained 
within the framework of the Army National Guard and the class A 
units of the Organized Reserve C orps, they would be living at home 
and engaging in their normal pursuits and, finally, we would have, in 


this country, a military system in complete accord with our traditional 
military policy. 


ADHERING TO OUR TRADITIONAL MILITARY POLICY 


The National Guard is not, by any manner of means, insensible to 
the tremendous problems which confront the Eighty-second Congress 
and the momentous decisions which it must make, and we have no 
desire to aggravate those problems. The National Guard, through 
its authorized representatives, has told the Congress on more than 
one occasion that not only do we have complete faith in our demo- 
cratic system of government, but we have an abiding faith in the 
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Congress and the legislatures of the several States, and have no 
hesitation whatsoever in entrusting to them our problems for their 
determination. We of the guard’are, and always have been, pri 
marily concerned as citizens and citizen soldiers that there be a 
steadfast adherence to the traditional military policy of the United 
States as it has evolved chvemmhaal the years with the control vested 
in Congress. Therefore it is ‘that we view with grave apprehension 
the establishment of a huge standing armed force which will prob 
ably be in being for many years to come, and which must inevitably 
eliminate from our defense system the system set up by the Congress 
in the National Defense Act and as envisaged by our founding fathers. 

As we consider various problems which now confront the Nation 
and particularly those pertaining to the military, we cannot help but 
feel apprehensive. There has been no bitterness on our part because 
of the problems and uncertainties which the so-called partial mobiliza- 
tion has brought to our components of the Army and Air Force, but 
we are profoundly concerned with what the future holds for us, if 
anything, and whether the citizen soldier is to pass from the picture 
and be replaced by the professional in all that the term implies. | 
am not certain in coming here today that I have contributed anything 
worth while and which warranted the taking of the time of the com- 
mittees. Be that as it may, you have been extremely patient and 
courteous, and our people are very grateful to you. 

The Cuatrman. We thank you very much. I do not have any 
questions. ; 

Senator Wherry ? 

Senator Wuerry. General Walsh, you have so completely covered 
the things I had in mind that I think your testimony has completely 
answered the information I wanted to adduce from you as evidence. 

I think that this poses a great question for consideration, that is, 
whether or not we are to maintain a professional army for 20 years, 
and depart from our traditional citizens’ army, or whether the war 
potential that we seek to have as a deterrent against Russia can be 
accomplished through the National Guard and the Reserve Corps. 
The costs are certainly interesting. You have presented those figures, 
and I appreciate your bac ‘kground of experience, and personally I want 
to thank you for testifying, because I think that you have brought 
up a question that should be gone into thoroughly before any decision 
is made about our national defense policy. 

Genera! Watsu. I would like to say, Senator Wherry, if I may, that 
I do not for a moment presume to question the decision of sending 
troops to the European theater provided that in so doing the action 
has been authorized by or has the concurrence of the Congress; sec- 
ondly, that always the power of making decisions with reference to 
military policy shall be vested in the Congress, where it be ‘longs, and 
not otherwise. 

Senator Wnuerry. I want to thank you for implementing your 
statement. You have already made it in the direct. statement, but | 
deeply appreciate your emphasizing that point in your observations. 
I agree with you. 

Senator Hickennoorrr. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question, too? 
The Crramman. Yes. 
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fod 
AIR POWER AS THE FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE 


Senator Hickentoorer. General Walsh, what is your position on 
the first line of defense of this country, or our equipment or personnel 
or obligations? Would you care to discuss that a moment? 

General Wausn. Senator Hickenlooper, before the advent of the 
Air Force as we now know it, our first line of defense was the Navy, 
and the second line was the Army. With the organization of the 
Air Force as it is now constituted, the Air Force has become the first 
line of defense. I would like to emphasize something that General 
George said, that that Air Force, if it is to serve as a true first line 
of defense, must be so powerfully organized offensively that it can 
carry out these missions that have been mentioned by neutralizing 
and pulverizing the enemy wherever the enemy may be. 

Secondly, it must be so powerfully organized defensively that these 
vitai areas of ours in continental United States cannot be neutralized 
or destroyed. I think that is the most essential thing of all. 


IMPORTANCE OF MAINTAINING THE NATIONAL GUARD SYSTEM 


Senator Hickentoorrer. With reference further to your statement 
in connection with the National Guard, I might just say for the record 
that I had the very beneficial opportunity of working with General 
Walsh for a great number of years. I know his experience as a 
civilian and his e xperience as 2 soldier and his experience as a business- 
man, all of which have been rather extensive. I have been of the 
opinion consistently that the integrity of the National Guard in the 

various 48 States, not as the complete answer to our military-defense 
system, necessarily, but as a strong component and the backlog of our 
national defense heretofore in time of eme rgency, has been one of the 
greatest strengthening factors of our Fede ral system in this country 
as it was originally conceived and as we have operated under it. I 
am very much impressed with your statement here, because I think 
without further proof, at least, the destruction of the National Guard 
system in the 48 States will have some very ominous implications 
and effect upon the structure of our Federal system of government in 
this country. I think you have expressed very vigorously the great 
need for the maintenance of a strong and integrated National Guard 
as the continuance of our policy. 

I have from time to time expressed my fear that under the guise of 
the present. so-called emergency some of those in our Federal Govern- 
ment set-up may be moving toward the eventual destruction of the 
National Guard as we have known it in the past, and that may not be 
true. I do not know. But I was very interested in your discussion 
in your paper here on that point. 

General Wausu. May I say to the Senator from Iowa you have been 
very kind, sir. 

I also invite your attention, Senator, that you were Governor of the 
State of Iowa for two terms, and you are well aware of the great con- 
tribution that was made by the Rainbow Division from Iowa in World 
War I, and of an equally great contribution by the Thirty-fourth of 
Iowa in World War II. 

Senator Hickenvoorer. May I say, up until recently the Thirty- 
fourth had the longest contact with the enemy of any division in the 
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United States in World War IT, at least up until that time. I do not 
know what the records are now. 

I have no specific further questions, except that I did want to men 
tion the subject ‘matter of your paper. You have raised a question 
which had been one of ser ious considers ation with me for a long period 
of time. I think it is a very serious and important matter for us to 
keep in mind in connection with any formulation of policy; and I do 
not mean new policy, necessarily, but the continuation and enlarge 
ment of military policy, because we are indeed in a very tense situa- 
tion, and what we do now may affect the pattern of our entire military 
policy and structure. It may completely change it. It could. At 
least, it might affect it for a long period of time. 

T thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I just wanted to say, after all, I ought to get a few licks in for Iowa. 
That should not be reserved entirely for Texas. 

The Cuarrman. I think Iowa needs it. 















EFFECT OF MAINTENANCE OF LARGE STANDING 


SYSTEM 


ARMY ON NATIONAL GUARD 











Senator Wnerry. General Walsh, what effect do you feel the main- 
tenance of a large standing Army over this period of years will have 
on the maintenance es the National Guard ? 

General Watst. I think that it is perfectly obvious. If, as has been 
testified before the Senate Armed Services Committee and the House 
Armed Services Committee, too, for that matter, we are to maintain 
this huge Establishment for many years to come, then the economy of 
the country will not permit the m: Lintenance of the traditional militar v 
system. There just is not that much money. 

Senator Wuerry. What about the manpower? Will you be able 
to get recruits for the National Guard ? 

General Watrsn. You will get neither officers nor recruits. 

Senator Wuerry. You say the Selective Service Act, as it comes 
from the committee, if passed in its present form, will make it impos- 
sible for you to get recruits. How do you get recruits today? 

General Warsn. At the present moment there are three exemptions 
granted to the Army and Air National Guard, to other organized units 
of the Organized Reserve. First, the veteran: secondly, those who 
enlist prior to the effective date of the act, which is June 24, 1948: 
and, thirdly, those individuals who enlist before they are 18 years : fo 
6 months of age, provided the Governor of that State has made 
proclamation that it is necessary for the maintenance of the stre1 ath 
of a unit or units. 

Now, that pipeline may be continued for the time being, but if, on 
the other hand, all of these men from 18 through 25 years of age are 
going to be required to maintain this huge professional force, then, 
obviously, the barrel is empty and- they are going to pass from the 
picture, and instead of maintaining those people at a cost of about $600 
a year you are going to pay $10,000 a year. It is as simple as that. 

Senator Wuerry. We are passing from the historical citizens’ army 


to a professional army, and the difference in cost is $602 per year per 
man compared to $10,000. 
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Now, if you had 100 divisions of the National Guard and Reserve 
Corps, do you think that potential would be a deterrent to an attack 
by Russia on Western Europe or on ourselves ? 

“General Warsn. Absolutely. 

Senator Wurrry. How would it be compared to a professional 
army of smaller divisions in Europe, that deterrent effect / 

General Watsu. Whether a few divisions in Europe will prove to 
be a deterring factor I do not know. I question it. If you are going 
to send men to Europe, I do not question that, so long as Congress 
authorizes it. But if you do send them over there, and if Russia 
marches, then you have got to accept one fact, that you are committed. 
Then you have one choice, and that choice is either a sacrifice of what 
you have got there or else you go to their support. There are no 
other choices. 

Now with reference to the resolution itself, I am in accord with any 
resolution which lodges and vests the powers of determining military 
policy in the Congress. 

Senator Wuerry. I thank you very much. 

The CuatrmMan. You recognize that the Constitution makes the 
President Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy; do you not? 

General Wausn. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. You are for that? 

General Wausu. I do not quarrel with that for a minute. 

The Cuarrman. I say, you are for that? 

General Watsu. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrman. Senator Green ? 

Senator Green. No questions. 

The Cuamman. We will stand in recess until 2 o’clock. Let me 
announce that tomorrow, at 2 p. m., we will have Gov. Harold Stassen, 
and following that we will have Senator John Sherman Cooper, and 
Saturday at 10 o’clock a. m. we will have Governor Dewey as witnesses. 

(Whereupon, at 1:05 o’clock p. m., a recess was taken until 2 
o'clock p. m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The hearing was resumed at 2 o’clock p. m. 

Present from the Senate Foreign Relations Committee: Senators 
Connally (chairman), Green, Wiley, Hickenlooper, and Lodge. 

Present from the Armed Services Committee: Senators Russell 
(chairman), Stennis, Knowland, and Cain. 

Also present : Senator Wierry. 

Senator Lovee (acting chairman). Senator Wherry, I understand 
the first witness you wish to present is Congressman John F. Kennedy. 
Is that correct ? 

Senator Wuerry. Mr. Chairman, I had asked the secretary of the 
committee if Major Seversky could not make a correction in a state- 
ment that was made this morning. He thinks it will take only a min- 
ute. I wonder if you would permit him to do that now. 

Congressman Kennedy has to be in Charlottesville, Va., by 6 
o'clock, and I promised him he would be the first witness. 

Senator Lopar. How long, Major Seversky ? 

Major Seversky. Five minutes. 

Senator Wuerry. I though he said two. 
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FURTHER STATEMENT OF MAJ. ALEXANDER DE SEVERSKY 


Major Sreversxy. Mr. Chairman, during this morning’s session Sen- 
ator Russell asked a question of General Whitehes ad: “Do do sub 
scribe to Major Seversky’s school of thought that air power can win 
the war alone, and we don’t need any armies or navies?” 

Those people who do not understand the doctrine of air power, o1 
do not want to understand it, always are trying to build a straw man 
and put those words into my mouth. I have never stated in any 
of my public statements or in any of my writings that we do not need 
an Army and Navy. We do need the Army and Navy. But since 
air power has become our primary military force, from now on, since 
the Army and Navy cannot any more fight under friendly skies, those 
friendly skies ought to be guaranteed by air power. Those armies 
and navies have lost their initiative. They become auxiliaries of the 
Air Force and a supporting element and not vice versa. 

We do need navies, because there are no self-contained nations, and 
we need strategic materials from other parts of the world. The Navy 
has to fight off the submarines. We need armies because we have ex- 
tended ourselves all over the world, and a lot of those positions will 
become untenable in case of war, and the Army has to take care of that. 
And after the decision has been secured in the air, the Army is called 
upon to invade the hostile territory. 

When we refer to air power as the defense of the United States, I 
could compare it to the situation when we say that transportation in 
the United States is automotive. We still have hundreds of thousands 
of bicycles and push carts and wagons, but still our transportation is 
automotive. The same with our military. We still need auxiliaries, 
Army and Navy, but those armies and navies, no matter where they 
are stationed, cannot stop the determined attack of the enemy through 
the air, which will destroy our industrial capacity and our power to 
wage war. Thus air power is our primary military force which can 
destroy the enemy’s industrial capacity and knock him out of war. 
Armies and navies are necessary, but from now on they are auxiliaries, 
and their role is the supporting of air power. 

Senator Loner. Thank you very much, Mr. Seversky. 

Senator Wuerry. Congressman Kennedy is here. 

Congressman John F. Kennedy, of Massachusetts, will you step for- 
ward and say anything you desire to say ? 







STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY, MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
FROM MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Kennepy. Gentlemen, my feelings on the matter of congres- 
sional responsibility in connection with sending troops to Europe are 
these : 

1. Europe is important to us because of its resources, its manpower, 
and its strategic location. For these same reasons, it should be denied 
to the Russians. 

2. I think it is fair to say that if American troops now there were 
withdrawn, or if the American troops now there were not. increased 
in numbers, Europe’s defense efforts would collapse, and it would be 
far easier for the communists to seize power in that area. 

3. Therefore, it is important to place American troops in Europe. 
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4. That leads us to the question how many? Before we answer 
that, let us see what their role is to be. 

5. I think it is obviously not the public policy of the United States 
to take on its shoulders complete responsibility for the land defense 
of Western Europe, even if we could do so. 

6. It seems to me, therefore, that American troops are in Europe 
- three reasons: 

To participate in the actual defense of that area. 

To demonstrate to the Europeans that we are determined to hold 
the tea: and 

And probably most important, to encourage the Europeans to 
dle velop their own forces. 

How can these objectives be accomplished ? 

Before we decide this, it is well to summarize the rearmament pro- 
gram of the Europeans in order to determine the extent of their 
effort. 


EXTENT OF EUROPEAN REARMAMENT 


I have just returned from a trip through Europe. I visited three 
of the chief countries of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization in 
Europe—England, France, and It aly, and three other countries, West 
Germany, Yugoslavia, and Spal n, whose capacities and loyalties are 
obviously tied | up in the question of the defense of the west. 

Let us look briefly at the roar lament programs of several of these 

untries and the number of divisions they will produce for General 
Fis senhower’s command. 

Great Britain: 

Great Britain should have under arms this year around 12 divisions, 
2 of which are now in Western Germany and 2 more of which will 
be sent to Western Germany to be placed under the command of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. Because of the demands on Britain’s manpower 
around the world, at present that is about as much as they plan to send 
to that area 

France: 

France will have under arms this year 10 divisions, 5 of which should 
be in West Germany under the command of General Eisenhower and 
> more that could be moved forward very quickly; she will add 5 more 
in 1952 and 5 more in 1953, making a total of 20 divisions. 

ltaly: 

italy, because of the limitations of the peace treaty, is allowed only 
175,000 men for her army. As yet Italy has not built up to this limit, 
and although her plans are substantial—she has just appropriated 

100,000,000 for rearmament—it will be some time before the It: alian 
i rces are up to that level, and even when they reach that figure, it 
not expected that they will serve in large numbers outside of Italy. 

Belgium is expected to send about two divisions to western Germany. 
and perhaps two and one-half divisions will be placed on the border 

Belgium. 

The Dutch effort is limited. The Norwegian effort obviously will be 
taken up with defending their own country, and the Portuguese effort 
is naturally small and will be ineffective without the assistance of 
Spain. 
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GERMANY, THE CRUCIAL FACTOR 


I think the key to this whole problem of the defense of Europe is 
Western Germany. As you know, under the Brussels agreement it was 
planned that the German contingent should serve in brigade groups 
in a Western European army, and that they should be limited to noi 
more than 150,000, or about one-fifth of the total forces of the Western 
European army. I think that it is fair to say that our plans for 
western Germany have been received in a very brisk and cool fashion 
by the Germans. 

Kurt Schumacher, leader of the Socialist Party and perhaps th 
most powerful figure in Western Germany, in a press conference in 
Bonn on August 23, 1950, expressed, I think, the prevailing German 
opinion. Here is what he said: 

When anyone talks to the German people about a contribution to the forces of 
urope, the talks must be of a contribution materially different from the contribu- 
tion of any other people. Our nation has just suffered more than 3,000,000 deaths 
in men of arms-bearing ages and we have at least 3,000,000 badly crippled. 

Elsewhere in his statement he makes it crystal clear that the brunt 
bearers in any clash with marching Russian divisions must be divisions 
from the United States. 
I am not talking— 
he says— 
about increasing the American occupational force by a couple of divisions, but 
about a great concentration here of American power. If that is forthcoming, 
then we will say “Yes”; if not, “No.” 

When I talked recently with Schumacher in Bonn, he set out the 
German conditions on rearming: First, complete political freedom; 
secondly, an Allied screen to protect their rearmament from Russian 
retaliation. Only then could German units take their place in the line. 
This will obviously be 18 months to 2 years off. 

My conclusions are therefore these: 


TROOPS TO BE SENT TO EUROPE 


1. It is obvious that there will not at the present rate be suffi- 
cient land forces in Europe to stop the Russians if they should attack, 
until the beginning of 1953 at the soonest. 

There is always a possibility that the Russians will attack before 
that time, and, therefore, we should base part of our defense policy 
on the possible assumption that Europe may be lost. 

What we are basically interested in, however, is in lowering the 
date, 1953, by which the land forces in Europe will be sufficient to 
deter an attack, or stop an attack if it should take place. 

This can only be done by encouraging the Europeans to make 
greater sacrifices in order to increase their divisional strength. 





UNITED STATES 





AID SHOULD BE PROPORTIONATE TO EUROPEAN EFFORT 








In order to do that I do not think that there is any doubt th: 
our aid must be proportionate to the effort of the Europeans. Th 


atio ee | be at least 6 to 1 in mobile forces, considering that we are 
ai of 12 countries in the Atlantic Pact: that we are supplying 


large chests and air elements; that we have heavy commitments else- 
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where; and that a substantial part of the equipment of the European 
forces will be American. 

If we want the job done, in my opinion, we should— 

1. Send the proposed four divisions to Europe to supplement the 
two that are already there. 

2. Insist that before any additional American troops over and above 
these 4 divisions are sent, the Western Europeans shall place under 
the command of General Eisenhower 36 divisions. 

3. And that for each additional American division that is sent 
in the future, the European countries of the North Atlantic Pact will 
produce six. 

t. This program to be under the supervision of the appropriate 
congressional committees who will report to the Congress. 


RATIO SYSTEM 


I have come reluctantly to the conclusion that there must be some 
type of limitation on our assistance, and with knowledge of its un- 
desirable features. I believe that sometime in 1952, when we have 
a clearer conception of the extent of the European effort, the ratio 
system might be withdrawn and only a general supervision by the 
Congress over the program be maintained. 

But for the present, if we want the job done, if we want to secure 
the maximum benefits from the American contribution, I see no other 
alternative to this proposal. 

There are additional reasons why the ratio svstem should be 
adopted. ‘The pressures to increase the size of the American land 
forces in Europe will be many and varied. There is the natural 
interest of the American military chiefs to secure better the protec- 
tion of the forces already committed. We have seen that already. 
One of the arguments put forward for sending the additional four 
divisions was to protect the two already there. In addition, to a re- 
sponsible commander the weakness of the North Atlantic forces in 
relation to the land armies of the enemy, and the natural concern that 
he must have regarding the caliber of some of his forces, will add to 
his desire to have further dependable American units under his 
control. 


UNITED STATES COMMITMENTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


Joined with this will be the European efforts to have increased 
the American commitments to Europe. They see the power of the 
United States as their salvation, and they wish that power to defend 
them, not to liberate them. 

It is no wonder that the Europeans supported an American, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, for commander of the North Atlantie forces: and 
that they supported Charles M. Spofford for Chairman of the Council 
of Deputies, North Atlantic Treaty Organization: and William Rogers 
Herod for Coordinator of Defense Production for the North Atlantie 
countries, all of which increased the degree of American responsibility. 

All of this was expressed in direct and chilling words by Kurt 
Schumacher when he said to a recent American visitor that he wanted 
to see American hostages in Germany. 

The Europeans want American troops in Europe—troops that must 
be defended and supported by American power. 
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I do not object to this as long as we know what we are doing, but 
I do believe that if we are to be successful some system along the lines 
that I have suggested must be imposed. 

Thank you. 

Senator Loper. Thank you, Congressman Kennedy. 

Senator Wiley, any questions ? 

Senator Witry. No. Iam very sorry I was not here to hear the fore- 
part of your talk. It was very interesting. I understand it was 
the result of your own investigation over there. Is that true? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes, Senator. I spent 5 weeks visiting the coun- 
tries that I named, and I came back about 10 days ago. I went to 
study their rearmament effort. 

Senator Witey. Did you have an opportunity to look over the air 
bases and potential air bases that are coming into being around the 
perimeter ? 

Mr. Kennepy. No, sir. I was completely interested in the develop- 
ment of the land forces of these European countries. 


DEFENSE EFFORTS OF 





OUR PARTNERS 


Senator Wirey. In the forepart of your statement you give your 
own reaction as to the attitudes of various people—the French, the 
Belgians, and British / 

Mr. Kennepy. I tried to give what I considered to be, according to 
their public statements, and all those figures I gave have been re- 
leased to the press on their plans for how many divisions they are 
going to have. I think that it is obvious that in not one of these coun- 
tries does their effort in relation to the amount of money spent for 
defense in proportion to their national income, bear any comparison 
to what we are going tospend. Ithink Great Britain is going to make 
the biggest sacrifice. For the next 3 years it is going to spend about 
£1,500,000,000 a year—about one-eighth of their national income of 
£12,000,000,000. We are planning to spend for defense purposes 
about $52 billion, which is about one-fifth of our national income of 
$250 billion. But none of the other countries of the North Atlantic 
Pact are going to devote percentages of its income in any relationship 
to ours or even to Great Britain’s. 





A RATIO SYSTEM WILL SERVE AS STIMULANT 

In none of these other countries are they planning controls over 
their economies similar to ours, and in not any of these countries 
are they taking men as young or for as long a period as we will take 
them. My own conclusion was that while what they are going to do 
will require great sacrifices and while it is understandable that they 
are reluctant to do more, I think that they must do more if Europe is 
to be saved. The only way we are going to get them to do more 
is by giving American assistance on a ratio basis. 

Secondly, this ratio must be considered in terms of mobile forces. 
I do not see any point in considering, for example, that 12 British 
divisions can figure in this whole question of proportion when only 
4 of their divisions may be under the command of General Eisen 
hower and the other 8 either in Great Britain or in Malaya or the 
Middle East. I think in considering the proportion, it will have to 
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be of forces directly under his command and distributed as he sees fit 
according to the dictates of strategy. 


6-TO-1 RATIO 


And then I say this: While I am in favor of sending these four 
divisions to add to the two that are there, 1 say before any more divi- 
sions are sent I think that the Europeans are going to have to put 
up their 36, a 6-to-1 ratio, and for every addition: i] divi ision we send 
over, they are going to have to put up 6. That is tough and it is 
going to demand a considerable reduction in their standards of living, 
but then we recognize that most of the equipment they are going to 
use is going to be ‘American equipment. 

(Discussion at this point was continued off the record. ) 

Mr. Kennepy. Considering the responsibilities that we are going 
to carry, 1 think that it is only fair, if we are not to be caught holding 
the bag, that the ratio system be put into effect and the Congress have 
supervision over it. 

Senator Lopcr. Any other questions? 


IMPROBABILITY OF WAR THIS YEAR 


Senator Witry. What did you hear from the people themselves as 
to whether they thought Russia or her stooges were going to start 
something this year / 

Mr. Kennepy. I think that everyone, including Marshal Tito and 
othe rs, thought there would not be an attack this year. The reasons 

ure varied ; 01 1e, as the Russians had not attacked before, why should 
they now when the bomb is still as much a deterrent as it was before ¢ 

‘Two, there are obvious deterrents to moving the iron curtain to the 

Atlantic. ‘The problem alone of feeding Western Ku rope would be 
a tremendous job. Why should they t ake the risk of starting a star 
ing a war, when the best that they could get would be a stalemate; 
during which they would be subjected to atomic bombing? Why 
should they throw everything into the game, why should they take 
risks that they don’t have to—especially when things are going well in 
the Far East? In addition, Stalin is an old man, and old men are 
traditionally cautious. 

That seems to be the prevailing opinion. Others say that the re- 
armament effort may stimulate them to attack. I would say that the 
lirst view is the predominant one. 

Senator Winey. What did you hear about the dissident elements 
and the stooges in the satellite countries or in the Ukraine / 

Mr. Kennepy. I did not hear anything about that. 

Senator Winey. What did you get from the people themselves as 
to why they thought Stalin had not struck before, either through his 
stooges or directly ? ¢ 

Mr. Kennevy. Well, only this view of the risks involved in at- 
tacking, which I have just described. Obviously, there is a great 
risk in starting a war and no one could safely judge how this would 
end. There must be a reluctance to do it unless driven to it or 
unless a series of chain events as in the first war bring it. I think 
all those are factors that have been ascribed. 
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PROVOCATIVENESS OF SENDING TROOPS TO EUROPE 


Senator Wier. Is it your judgment that the contemplated plan 
as outlined here by the military that we had here of contributing fou 
additional divisions, if and when they decide it is proper to aa 
them, providing the countries in Europe have made their contribu- 
tion—is it your opinion that that very thing itself would be provoca- 
tive in any degree ? 

Mr. Kennepy. I do not think that there is any doubt that there 
is a danger that this whole rearmament program will be considered 
provocative. That is something that we cannot judge. But I do 
not see how we can afford not to build strength to defend ourselves, 
If that stimulates attack, then that will come. But to refuse to do 
it because of that reason would seem to me to be the height of foo 
ishness. 

Senator Wiitry. What I had in mind was whether or not the mere 
contribution we are making, say, in Europe, and the rearmament of 
the American Continent may provoke Russia. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is right. 

Senator Wirey. Do you think that is any particular factor in 
provocation ¢ 

Mr. Kennepy. You mean sending the six divisions? 

Senator Witey. Four additional. 

Mr. Kennepy. I suppose it depends on what the Russians tern 
“provocative.” I could not answer at what point they would con- 
sider this rebuilding of Europe weakened them strategically. Bui 
it seems to me on our part that in view of the tremendous weakness of 
Western Europe in relation to the strength of the Russians, that these 
four divisions are not a threat to a major degree to the Russian 
security. 

They may feel this whole rearmament effort will eventually den 
them Western Europe and they may be reluctant to see military 
strength built up in Western Europe. I do not know what their views 
are on that. It is a risk which we must be conscious of—particularly 
if we rearm the Germans. 

Senator Witry. You have been in Europe quite a bit previously; 
have vou not? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Winey. You were there after the war? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 







IMPROVEMENTS IN EUROPE 
Senator Witey. Are you in a position to evaluate any changes | 
morale, in the political health, and in the economic health of those 
countries? Would you say that through ECA and other channels a 
pretty good job has been done to rehabilitate them in those directions 
Mr. Kennepy. I think that there has been a tremendous econon 
come-back in nearly all of these countries, particularly in Wester 
Germany. In all of the countries assisted by ECA, industrial p: 

duction is well above prewar levels. 

The E uropeans will have to be willing to sacrifice this economi: 
come-back, or a great degree of it, it seems to me, if they are going to 
build sufficient forces soon enough. 
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Senator Wier. I was talking again about their potentiality to do 
so. You say the morale has been built up and the economic health has 
been built up. That certainly should help. 


STRENGTH OF COMMUNISM IN WESTERN EUROPE 


Now just one other question: Taking into consideration the various 
periods w hich you have in there, what can you say about the increase 
or diminution of Communist influence in these countries? We know 
that there has been considerable at times. What is your reaction 
to that? 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, I think that there is every indication that the 
Communist strength in France has been reduced, but is still sub- 
stantial. The political strikes, which the Communists tried to or- 
vanize against Eisenhower, were very ineffective compared to polit- 
ical strikes that had taken place in recent years. 

And, of course, the resignation of two leading Communists from the 
Communist Party in Italy is a healthy indication. At the same time, 
it should be remembered that they resigned because of the statement 
of the Communist Party in Italy that if there was a war with Russia, 
the Italian Communists would be with Russia. That is such a strong 
statement that I was disappointed that more prominent Communists 
did not resign from the party. That was such a strong statement that 
it is still a testimonial to the strength of the Communist Party in 
Italy that more resignations did not ‘follow those of the two members 
of the Chamber of Deputies. 

Italy has the third largest Communist Party in the world after 
Russia and China, and I suppose France is next and I suppose so long 
as that condition exists their rearmament effort will be weakened. In 
addition, there are neutralists, third-force people and others, and all 
these sap their rearmament effort. 


DEFENSE OF EUROPE IS ESSENTIAL 


Senator Wirey. In spite of all that it is your opinion that the ad- 
vice given to this committee by the military staff is sound ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, Senator, I do not know completely what the 
advice is, except what I have read. I think that nee is Important 
enough for us to take a risk in trying to defend it, and I think that 
these divisions ought to be sent. but I do think that nS it we are going 
to have to prevent is its being a completely American operation and 
the only Way we can do that ‘and get these countries to make oreater 
sacrifices than they are now making will be by the ratio system, 
even though I know all of the objections to that. 

Senator WiLry. For our own safe ty. and for the safety of the free- 
doms that we represent or spearhead, do you think Europe is our first 
line of defense ? 


EUROPE, THE FIRST LINE OF DEFENSI 


Mr. Kennepy. I think it is important for us to have Europe free and 
{ think that it is equally important for us to deny Europe to Russia 


and I think for that reason Europe is our first line of defense. 
I think, in addition, of course, that if the Russians chose to move this 
summer or by the beginning of 1952, nothing we can do in the mean- 
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enough to stop them and therefore I think we have to base part of 
our defense policy on the assumption that Europe may be lost. We 
hope that there will not be a war within that time, and that by the end 
of 1952 or the beginning of 1953, the Europeans with us will have 
sufficient forces to deter them from attack, particularly if we can get 
the Western Germans in on an acceptable basis. 


SITUATION IN WESTERN GERMANY 


Senator Witxy. Did you get any reactions as to the condition of the 
morale and attitude of the East Germans 

Mr. Kennepy. No, I did not. I did not get any information on that. 

Senator Witey. I might say that recently there have been some Ger- 
mans here from West Germany. Among other things, I recall one 
very important man saying that he thought that if a general election 

could be held in all of Germany, a great percentage of it, running up 
into the nineties, would go to the West. 

Mr. Kennepy. A poll “that the high commissioner recently released, 
and polls are not always accurate, ‘showed only a slim percentage of 
Germans favored linking their destiny with the west, and only 10. per- 
cent said if they were dr: afted would the -y serve in a Western European 
Army. I think the Germans are interested in unifying Germany and 
getting back some of the area lost in the war. They are tired of war 
and casualties. The biggest disappointment of my trip, because I 
think West Germany is essential, both because of its production an« 
its location, and becaus se we need its manpower, was to find the total 
unwillingness of the Germans to join in this defense effort. 

Senator Witry. I thank you. 

Senator Loper. Senator Morse? 

Senator Morsr. I yield to Senator Hickenlooper. 

Senator Loner. I thought the custom was to recognize first a Sen- 
ator from the Foreign Relations Committee and then a Senator from 
the Armed Services Committee. 

Senator Grorce. I want to commend you for what I think is a 
very clear statement of your point of view. 

The question I am going to ask you I want to assure you in advance 
is an impersonal one, although you might at first blush think it is a 
personal question, I mean it not as personal. 


SHOULD WE 





HOLD EUROPE? 


You come from a very distinguished American family that exer- 
cises a great influence on American public opinion. I want to ask 
you very imperson: omy whether you remember the able speech of your 
father in December 1950? I think you know me well enough to know 
that I do not share his point of view, but I respect his sincerity. But 
in that speech he said in part: 

The first step in pursuit of this policy is to get out of Korea. 


I am not going to discuss that, because that is beyond the scope of 
this hearing. But in the next paragraph he said: 
The next step in pursuit of this policy is to apply the same principle to 


Europe. Today it is idle talk of being able to hold the line at the Elbe or the 
line at the Rhine. Is it not best to get out now? The truth is that our only 








while is going to be sufficient to build up land forces in Europe strong 
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real hope is to keep Russia, if she chooses to march, on the other side of the 
Atlantic. It may be that Europe for a decade or a generation or more, will turn 
communistie, 

Now, my question is this: Am I right in my interpretation of your 
testimony here today that although you think there is a danger or a 
possibility that Europe might go communistic, nevertheless you think 
we should take such steps now as we can in cooperation with our allies 
in Europe, to prevent her from going communistic, and not get out of 
Europe now, as was indicated, if I read his language right, , by your 
father in his December speech ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, in the first place, when I say “going commu- 
nistic,” I mean that if the Russians should attack within the next 
year, certainly at the rate we are going and the rate that forces are 
being built up in Western Europe, obvi iously they could seize power 
in Western Europe, and we would have to reckon with that. But I 
do believe for myself, and I do not like to speak for my father, be- 

cause I think he could do that better than I could, that the alternative 

of losing Europe and losing its productive facilities, and so forth, 
would be such that while I think we could survive, it would be difli- 
cult and I think we should do our utmost within reason to save it. 
Therefore, I am in favor of sending these four divisions. But I also 
got an impression, from my trip, of the difficulty of building a Ww est- 
ern European army of sufficient force soon enough, and I think it 
partly explains my ‘father’s position: If you look at it factually, how 
can sufficient forces be built up in any reasonable time in Western 
Europe at the rate we are going now—when West Germany is not in 
it, when Italy is limited by a peace treaty, when Spanish troops are 
not accepted, when Portugal and Denmark are small countries; when 
the Dutch effort is limited, and when France and Great Britain are 
going to have to carry most of the burden. To him and to a lot of 
other Americans it looks like an almost hopeless job and that we are 
committing troops to be lost. 

But after adding up all of these factors and considering them as 
cold-bloodedly as I can, I still feel that we should take the risk to save 
Western Europe on the assumption that if a war does not take place 
for at least 18 months, by that time, by urging and prodding the 
Europeans with this ratio system, we will have sufficient forces to 
deter the Russians. 

That is my position. I think you should ask my father directly as 
to his position. 

Senator Morse. That probably will be done. As I listened to your 
testimony I felt it meant that you thought we should go along with 
the recommendations of the Eisenhower program and our Defense 
Establishment, and take a stand now which would prevent Russia, if 
we can prevent her, from going over Europe, because of the great 
danger that her possession of Europe would be to the United States. 


POSSIBILITY OF HOLDING EUROPE 


I have only one or two more questions on that same problem. AI- 
though you think that it is very doubtful that we can prevent Russia 
from taking all of Europe, our Defense Establishment, however, be- 
lieves that if we proceed with the recommendations that they are 
making, which includes not only the additional divisions to Europe, 
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but includes also the allies in Europe doing their proportional share I 
of that plan, that we could check Russia from taking all of Europe! wom 
Do you agree with me that that is the attitude of our Defense Estab- mS iff 
lishment, as you understand it? , 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. I think they think that we can in time build 
up sufficient forces to do that. But I do not think that we can go on 
the assumption that if Russia is going to take Western Europe, she 
will wait two years while we build up forces. I think every month 
that goes by when we are so weak and she is so strong is dangerous, 
and we should try to close that gap. We cannot do the impossible, 
but we should try to be strong enough to deter the Russians from 
attacking by the middle of 1952. on 

Senator Morse. That is why I go along with the basic assumption, line 
because while it may look to us that our effort is foredoomed to failure, perty 
nevertheless our military says that this is the program which we 
should follow as at least to exercise the best deterrent to keep her from 
taking Europe. If we follow that assumption of the military, I would 
then raise the question about your ratio proposal. 
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ADVISABILITY OF RATIO LIMITATION 


I see your point of view on the ratio, but apparently we are partici- » Eur 
pating in this program because we recognize the loss of Europe to 
Russia would be a threat to America’s security. And if that is why 
we are going in there, then why should we limit ourselves in advance se 
of the discovery of unforeseen conditions in the future by a ratio  suge 
formula, that might. in a given situation have the effect of weaken- the | 
ing our own security? We might want to rush more divisions in there b peo} 
than your ratio calls for, not only as you pointed out to protect our obli 
men already over there, which should not be overlooked. I think that nati 
we have some rights to protection, too. 
But also, we might want to rush more divisions in there prior to | spon 
an attack by Russia in order to deter her further from a decision ti 
start an attack, and your ratio formula it seems to me would tie our invo 
hands and make that anne this 
Mr. Kennepy. I think as I said before, that the ratio system could to, t 
be dropped by the mid ile ‘of 1952, when we had a clearer idea of the that 
European effort. I think that we are going to be close to being strong 
enough by then that perhaps we could drop it. I am not advocating 
a ratio system in order to limit our contribution to Western Europ 
It is not a backhanded way of trying to pull out of Western Europe. 
I am in favor of the ratio system in order to make the Europeans 
do more, and I think that if we do not do that, my conviction fro 
this trip is that this thing is not going to be done quickly enough, that 
you imperil the troops that are already there by not getting sufficient 
support from the Europeans, and further months will be wasted before 
we reach this X point where we are strong enough to stop the Russians. 
The Europeans can give a great many legitimate reasons why they 
cannot do more; their economic and physical exhaustion. the toll t] 
two wars in one generation takes—you are familiar with this. B 
if we talk seriously of the defense of Western Europe. that is not fron 
enough. I think whatever it takes in the way of sacrifice, the job of C 
has to be done. Otherwise, if it is that tough, we just can’t do 
at all. cons 
That is why I want the ratio system, to force them to do more. 
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I can see ~ bad points of it, but weighing them up together, I 
would still prefer the ratio system. If I have to choose between the 
difficulties you presented and the difficulties of not having the job 
done by the Europeans that I think should be done, I would take the 
ratio system. 


EFFECT OF A RATIO ON EUROPEAN MORALE 


Senator Morse. Do you think that there is any danger at all 
respect to European public opinion in adopting a ratio system tha 
would be interpreted by them as an indication on our part that we 
questioned their good faith unless we make them sign on the dotted 
line in connection with the ratio agreement? Don’t you think that 
would have a rather undesirable effect both on their morale and on our 
relations with them ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, they are not going to be happy about it, ob- 
viously, but after all, we are sending six American divisions; we are 
going to equip these countries, and I think we have the right to insist 
that they do a proportionate share. 

It is not an unressonenle request, and I think if we do not do it, 
I just do not think that we are going to get the divisions from the 
Europeans. 


CONGRESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Senator Morse. I have one other question, and that goes to the 
suggestion in your testimony that Congress should take it and dictate 
the matter. Do you think that is subject to the interpretation of the 
people that we lack confidence in the Executive to administer our 
obligations under the North Atlantic Pact in accordance with the best 
national interests ¢ 

Mr. Kennepy. No, but I think that there is a congressional re- 
sponsibility in this matter, and there is no reason why we should 
not participate in this decision. It is difficult and we should all be 
involved one way or the other ourselves. If I can be convinced that 
this ratio system ect be put in by the administr: oe and adhered 
to, then I would be in support of them doing it, but I do not expect 
that is going to happen and therefore I feel that it is desirable in every 
way that the Congress participate in this. 

Senator Morsr. Do you think it actually involves congressional 
participation in the actual deployment of troops, which in times past 
has been assumed to be reserved to the Executive as the Commander 
in Chief ? 

Mr. Kennepy. I think that that is a constitutional question, per- 
haps, Senator which you could probably answer. 

Senator Morse. I wish I could. 

Mr. Kennepy. I think perhaps we can do it through our appropria- 
tion power or in other ways that might be worked out. 

Senator Morse. I do not question our appropriation power, and 1 
may have misunderstood you. I do not think your testimony is 

limited to our exercise of the eee power. I understood 
from your plan that you proposed a positive overt act on the part 
of Congress in laying down the policy y as to the deployment of troops. 

Mr, Kennepy. I did. I do not know whether you are raising the 
constitutional question. 
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Senator Morse. I think that does raise questions of whether or not JR of t 
that is an interference with the powers of the Commander in Chie(, men 
rather than a carrying out of the congressional power to raise an arniy If v 
by way of an appropriation. ; M 

Even though I did not share completely your views, either as to f Fra 
the ratio or as to this congressional power, nevertheless I am gla s Ger 
you have made a statement so clearly for the record in presenting JB 1 w 
your point of view. mak 

Mr. Kennepy. Thank you, Senator. the: 

Senator Witey. Might I just, in view of that last statement of S 
Senator Morse’s, ask a “question ? not 

The Cuarmman. All right. A 

Senator Witey. Did I understand you to say that in your opinion JZ © say, 
it was the constitutional right and power of the Congress to implement trie 
the Atlantic Pact treaty in the manner you have suggested ? N 

Mr. Kennepy. No, I did not say it was. I said that I would like deft 
to see it done, but there was some question raised, I think, by the 
Senator about whether it involved a constitutional question, and I do 
not know the complete answer to that. I would like to see it done 
if it is constitutionally possible, and I would like to have it super- 
vised by the Congress. 

Senator Wirry. Irrespective of whether the power is lodged in the 
Executive to implement, or lodged in the Congress to implement it 
isn’t there also another angle to this? In view of the public con- 
fusion, the Executive and the Congress should get together on this, 
if it is humanly possible, and arrive at some solution that is com 
patible with both views? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes, sir. I think that we in the Congress should be 
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Senator Russeti. Congressman Kennedy, have you prepared any pen 
legislation that would embrace this theory of a ratio? s 
Mr. Kennepy. No, sir. arr’ 
Senator Russeiu. I should also like to have a ratio of some kind, mil 
and I would like to see the administration adopt one, but I think if 
vou start drafting something along that line you will find it is rather 
difficult. I had heard quite a bit about these ratios and percentages. 
It is one of those things that are very simple to talk about, but that 
they are going to be exceedingly difficult to draft when you try to 
adopt them in the legislation ‘itself. I shall be ver y anxious to see 
some legislative program or ratio or percentage that has actually been 
put on paper. I did not know whether you had one or not. 
Mr. Kennepy. No, sir. 
Senator Russetn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


committed on this thing, ourselves. 
The CHamman. Senator Russell? 


DIFFICULTY OF FIXING A RATIO 


OOO 

mil 
Senator Hickenvoorer. Congressman Kennedy, during your visit Fre 

to Europe, did you have occasion to look into the efforts being made 

in addition to the actual raising of troops by these countries by way 


OTHER CONTRIBUTIONS BY OUR NATO PARTNERS 
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of their military budgets or anything of that kind toward the imple- 
mentation of this treaty ? If so, what did you find out about that? 
If you have any figures on it, I would be gl: id to have you put them in. 

Mr. Kennepy. Of course, I visited only three countries, England, 
France, and Italy of the North Atlantic Pact. and then went to West 
Germany, and Yugoslavia and Spain, but of these three countries, 
[ would say that in percentage of its national income England was 
making the greatest sacrifice percentagewise, although not equal to 
the one we are going to be expected to make. 

Senator Hicken Looper. I heard you say that a while ago. It was 
not exactly the point I was getting at. 

As compared to their military budget of a year or so ago, let us 
say, how does the present military budget or proposal of those coun- 
tries compare ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Great Britain has increased her appropriation for 
defense and is now going to spend 4.5 billion pounds over a period 
of 3 years for defense. 

Italy has just put into effect a supplemental ap propriation of 
400,000,000 for defense purposes which can be spent this year. This 
sum is added to her normal defense expenditure of about $500,000,000, 
which ineludes pensions, and so forth. 


CHANGES IN FRENCH BUDGET 


The figures for France are more complicated. I would say that a 
good deal of the supposed increase in their military budget appears 
to have been accomplished by a reclassification of items formally ap- 


pearing in the nonmilitary section of the budget and in increased 
grants by the United States to the French for military purposes. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. Do you have available for a breakdown 
these ere ific items that you are referring to at the moment ? 

Mr. Kennepy. I just have a breakdown of their budgets in general 
terms of what they used for defense, but not of their actual ex- 
penditures. 

Senator Hickenioorer. Do you have an approximation of the 


amount that they have tr: ansferred from their civil budget to the 
military budget ¢ 


Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Senator HickrnLoorer. Could you give us a picture of that? 

Mr. Kennepy. The French military “budget for 1950 was $997.000.- 
000, if francs are translated into dollars at the free exchange rate of 
| frane equal to $0.00285. The French military budget for 1951 is 
$2,109,000,000, making the supposed increase $1,112,000,000, or more 
than double the 1950 military budget. 

But if you break this supposed increase down, you will find that 
$220,000,000 of it. is the result of reclassification of items—moving 
items from the civil to the military budget. In addition, part of the 
increase was due to American military grants to the amount of $399,- 
000,000. Thus, only about one-third “of the increase in the 1951 
military budget was the result of a direct military increase in the 
French budget. 

Senator Hickennoorer. A direct increase of the total budget ? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is right, of the total military budget. 
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Senator Hickentoorrr. That is what I was wanting to get. at, 
to whether or not these alleged increases in the military budget are 
actually in francs or the equivalent of dollar increases or whether they 
represented a little high governmental finagling with their book- 
keeping system. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, of course, all those budgets are difficult to 
break down. It may not be finagling. 

It may be that it should have been i in there originally, but from the 
point of view of what we want to see about the i increase—— 

Senator Hickenvoorrer. But the point I am trying to get at is this: 
When they tell us that the French have increased their military 
budget from $1,000,000,000 equivalent to $2,100,000,000, it is not a fac 
tual statement of actual increase, but the increase is represented about 
two-thirds by the transportation of items in their erstwhile civil 
budget, over into what they call their military budget, mal it becomes 
a military budget taken by itself. 
Mr. Kennepy. And by American assistance. 
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Senator Hickenwoorer. I think that is a very fruitful field for ex- 
planation, as to what they are doing by way of increasing their self 
help. We have been told repeatedly here that the sending of four divi- 
sions of American troops to Europe is a step to assure the ability to 
defend against agression from the east. I want to ask you what you 
found out about whether or not the mere sending of four divisions of 
American troops over there, in addition to what we already have, will 
assure us that aggression can be stopped from the east, or is that 
predicated upon the Western European countries producing fully the 
amount of troops and equipment and all the rest of the things that 
they suggest or say that they will produce in the future? In other 
words, will the mere fact of our sending four divisions over there at 
this time assure the prevention of agression, or don’t the European 
countries have to completely live up to what they say they can do in 
building this European army ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes, sir. I think that is obvious that Europe must 
furnish the majority of the troops for this North Atlantic army. 

Secondly, I do not think the European military plans that they have 
already made are sufficient themselves. I think that they must be in- 
creased, and I think that the only way you will get them increased is by 
the ratio system. But it must be rec ognined that even under the best 
of conditions, tt will be at least a year before there will be sufficient 
divisions under the command of General Eisenhower to deter the 
Russians from attacking. 

Senator HickenLoorrr. Have you kept in rather intimate tou 
with the situation for the last couple of years since the North Atlantic 
Pact was approved here, and the Military Assistance Pact ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Not intimately, no. 





PROGRESS UNDER THE MDAP 


Senator HickenLoorer. The reason for that question is this: It has 
been almost 2 years now since the Military Assistance Pact, or 
since the North Atlantic Treaty Pact and the militay aid program 
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were put into effect. At that time we were given a period of a year 
and a half during which the implementation was to go on and we 
were to have a very substantial implementation in Europe? 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, the Americans that are in Europe say that 
there has been a subst antial amount of progress. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Could you observe that ! 

Mr. Kennepy. Relatively there has been a lot of progress made 

because nothing was being done 2 years ago. But a great deal of 
this program is the result of American efforts and will be in the future. 
We are supplying the weapons—we are going to supply them with raw 
materials for their own rearmament production, in some countries, 
we are going to help protect them from the inflation that results from 
increased defense expenditures. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Do you find that we have already sent 
equipment over there? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes, but we have only begun. For example, we 
haven’t given anything of any appreci able value to Italy; the program 
is in its inf: ane y there. I think France is further ahead. 

To answer it, I think progress has been made, relatively, but in re- 
lation to the vob to be done, I do not think enough has been made. 


WHAT IF EUROPE DOES NOT CONTRIBUTE ITS SHARE? 


Senator Hickentoorrr. Let me ask you this question, if you have 
come to any conclusion on it or not. Let us suppose we sent four 
more divisions to Europe. These divisions are to be all part of the 
North Atlantic Pact forees. Let us say we might send another 
division or two in addition to four, and a year goes on, or a year and a 
hi lf, and no substantial number of troops have been even then raised, 

'y these countries in addition to what they already have in being, and 
available to this integrated army now. What, then, should we do? 
Should we send more troops on top of what we sivenits have sent to 
this army that is mostly ours, or should we pull those troops back out 
on the theory that the European countries had not developed as we 
thought they should have? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I doubt that the latter would happen. I do not see 
us pulling out because they have not developed the necessary forces. 
That does not sound as if it would be a feasible alternative. What I 
think will happen will be that the American commitment will get 
greater and greater, that the number of American troops there is 
going to increase because there will not be enough European forces, 
and because the caliber of some of the European forces may not be 
certain. 

The fact that there is an American head of the North Atlantic 
army, an American Chairman of the Council of Deputies, an Ameri- 
can Coordinator of Defense Production, the fact that America is sup- 
plying most of the equipment for this army, and that America will 
have the largest naval and air units indicates that this is getting to be 

1 American venture which is going to have to continue to be enlarged 
—m supported by Americans. I do not think that there is any doubt 
about it. 
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INCREASING RESPONSIBILITY OF THE UNITED STATES IN EUROPE 


Senator Loner. Does that mean, in your opinion, that we would be 
increasingly assuming the primary responsibility for the land defense 
of Europe, taking it on our own shoulders increasingly as thai 
situation developed? 

Mr. Kennepy. I do not think that there is any doubt that we have 
assumed the responsibility to a great degree for the land defense of 
Western Europe, both in the way of armed forces, responsibility from 
the standpoint of equipment, and so forth, and I think that the 
American responsibility is going to continue to grow and grow. | 
think that the only way we are going to get corresponding Europea 
cooperation is by this ratio system. It is not an attractive solution, 
but it is the best that we can develop. I am afraid if you do not 
do that, we will really be in a difficult situation a year from now, and 

that while some of the European troops that we have will be good, 
I think that you will find that Eisenhower will be increasingly col 
cerned about the position of the American troops there, as the Con 
gress will be, and I think our commitments will continue to grow 
in far greater relationship than the European efforts will grow. 

Senator Hicken oorrer. Do you think that we might under thos 
circumstances eventually get into the position where the furopeans 

say to us, “Let’s you and him fight,” and take the full burden and re- 
sponsibility of that defense? 

Mr. Krnnepy. I think there seems to be some indication that that 
is already true, not among the leaders of the governments, obviously. 
I think that they are all trying to do what they think they can 
do, but to sum it up, I think we have to expect more from them and 
they have to produce more if we are going to do this job successfully 


NEUTRALITY FEELINGS IN EUROPE 


Senator Hickrntoorer. Let me ask you this, and I have to ask you 
this because the statement has been made to me on some occasions by 
people who have been in some of these European countries. Withou 
doubt they have their own bias, their own particular viewpoint. But 
the statement has been made to me a number of times that in talking to 
businessmen and citizens of some of those countries over there, the) 
have repeatedly got this opinion or this statement from those people: 
“Don’t be naive. We are not going to arm to the teeth, because we will 
be overrun and we feel our lot would be better in case of an invasion 
from the East if we did not resist militarily; that though some of 
our leaders would be killed off, not so many of our people would be 
butchered than if we stood up for a futile period of time and resisted 
the Russians and we aroused their ire and had them come in and 


destroy our people and institutions as conquerors rather than as pure 
invaders.” 


Do you find that? 

Mr. Kennepy. I am sure some people feel that way, but it is ob- 
viously not the policy of the government in those countries. Cer 
tainly in West Germany quite a few Germans do and I am sure that 
in all these countries there are groups that vary in size that feel that 
way. 

Senator Hickenwoorrr. I think that is all. 
The CrarrmMan. Senator George? 
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Senator Grorce. I ‘have no questions. 
The CuHarrMan. Senator Cain 4 


ADDITIONAL MILITARY PRODUCTION IN EUROPE 


nator Carn. Mr. Kennedy, when General Eisenhower was recent) 
here, I understood him to testify that it was his view that the biggest 
contribution America could make to Western Europe was in the field 
of equipment; military weapons, and so on. It is true that when the 
MDAP program was established, a considerable amount of emphasis 
was placed on the title “Additional Military Production,” the assump- 
tion being that for the past 2 years much of the industrial capacity 
. Western Europe, and I am thinking at the moment particularly 
Italy, could be used to produce the weapons required by West- 
ern Europe. 
Now, in your recent travels abroad, how much did you see of that 
additional production program, and to what extent do you think 
s helping to provide Europe with its own arms / 
Mr. Kennepvy. Well, of course, Italy’s production of war mate- 
‘ials is limited by the peace treaty to her own needs. As you know, 
tl ie can’t send any airplane engines or other things that they mig‘ht 
make very satisfactorily outside of the country. But even taking 
this into consideration, the program in Italy is in its infancy. It 
is a very limited program as yet in all of those countries, but in 
Italy it is particularly limited. I do not think that as much has been 
done n Europe in this regard as we may imagine. 
Senator Carn. Again, what did you see, Mr. Kennedy? Did you 


think the major share of the weapons required by Western Europe 
inthe next few years must come from the United States? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes, sir; either through direct contribution or 
through giving them the means by which they can manufacture their 
own equipment. 

Senator Carn. I apologize first for not having been here through- 
out the entire part of your statement. 


ADVISABILITY OF A RATIO 


[f I understand your position, you would like to believe that some 

rt of a ratio could be worked out through which the American peo- 
ple would know with more certainty what the E uropean was going 
to do and the European would be more encouraged to do more for 
himself. That is approximately your position 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carn. Do you feel that way in part because of our expe- 

rience in Korea ¢ 

[ seek in this question not to embarrass anybody. I am mindful 
of the fact that when all of the free nations signed a resolution to stop 
the aggressor, America made a considerable and spontaneous and 
ustantaneous contribution, and it was certainly hoped that other 
. uuropean nations would carry out that declaration and help us in 

iat war in Korea in a more substantial fashion. 

Well, the war has been going on now for better than 7 months, and 
some nations with whom we are associated in that pact have not as 
yet found it possible to make any substantial contribution. 
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CHAIRMAN. 
. Kennepy. 
The Cuamrman. You said something about the rest of the nations 
might not go along, might not provide what is expected of them. 
I recall the testimony of Gereral Eisenhower, 
to constantly insist on these other nant doing their part, and 
if they don’t we can probably w ithdra 
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Congress, said he would like to have brought back comparable statis 
tics so he could give us some idea of the effort these European countries 
But he said he could not do so. 
would have told a revealing story about the degree of effort that these 
European countries are making, and in not bringing them back, Ger 
eral Eisenhower was not completely frank with the Congress. 
cause of that, I think that we are going to have to insist on such a hard 
boiled formula as I suggest under the supervision of the Congress. 


KENNEDY. 


deliver 
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Do you have that in part in mind when you are anticipating what 
is going to happen in the future ? 





IN EUROPEAN AREA 


Well, I think it was more because I believe that th 
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I don’t see how you can go ahead on the assumption that they are 
oing to do it, and then if they have not done it by the middle of 1952 
ull out. That will never happen. We have to determine the policy 
now, otherwise we may find in 1952 that we do not have a strong 
Kuropean army there. We will not be able to pull out, and we will 
have to Increase the number of American troops. 

The CHarman,. Then vou do favor the sending of the four division 
because of the recommendations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes; I think that Western Europe is important 


Oo 
= 
1) 
I 


enough for us to take that risk. 


The Cyramrman. You are not, then, in favor of the Wherry 
resolution ¢ / 7 

Mr. Kennepy. I am not in favor of it so far as the Wherry resolu- 
tion has to do with the sending of these divisions over there. I am 
in favor of the Congress supervising the program which I understand 
is part of the W herry resolution. 

The CHamman. Do vou think that all of the troops over there, 
and what they do, should be controlled by Congress? 

a Kennepy. I think the ratio should be controlled by Congress, 
that this plan of setting up a ratio of 6 to 1 will have to be put through 
by the Congress. I think that otherwise it will not be done. 

The CHatrMan. Are you a lawyer! 

Mr. Kennepy. No: I am not. 

The CHairman. You are aware. are you not, of the oo 
provisions that the President is Commander in Chief Army 
and Navy and so on, are you not ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Che CHarrmMan. Do you want the control of the Army turned over 
to Congress ¢ 

Mr. Kennepy. I would want the Congress to set the policy of six 
Kuropean divisions for every one we send there. I would put no limit 
on the number of American divisions we send so long as this ratio 
system was in effect. I am not trying to limit the American effort. 
f am trying to bring the European effort up to match it, considering 
that we have responsibilities elsewhere and that most of their equip- 
ment is going to come from the Umited States, I do not think that is 
unreasonable. 

The Cuatmrman. Are there any other questions? 

Senator Wuerry. Mr. Congressman, I did not have a chance to ask 
you any questions, but I want to thank you for appearing. 

The Cramman. You can ask questions now, 1f you want to. 


DETERMINATION OF POLICY BY CONGRESS 


Senator Wuerry. I will ask this one question then. Regardless of 
whether this one division is committed, 6, 60, or whatever it is, you 
feel that the Congress of the United States should determine that 
policy ¢ 

Mr. Kennepy. I do. 

Senator Wuerry. There has been a lot of talk here about our obli- 
vation to these countries. In fact, Senator Morse said, “If you exact 

an agreement out of them, do you think they will look with suspicion 
on the United States if they did not fulfill their agreement?” There 
is not an obligation on the fathers and mothers of the United States 

f America, is there ? 
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Mr. Kennepy. If our boys go over there the Europeans shoul 
meet that ratio. 

Senator “ HERRY. I know you want to get to Charlottesville, Va., by 
6 o'clock. I deeply appreciate your having been here this afternooi 

The Cuairman. Do the 100,000 boys that you have in Europe no 
have mothers and fathers? They have, haven’t they ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Certainly. They certainly do. “The only thing 
unless we do as I suggest, these four divisions are going to be in peri! 
too, so long as this disparity in strength exists. 

The Cuamman. Anybody we send over there is going to be in pet 
no matter whethe ‘r you send one man or a dozen or ‘u i hundred thousa 

Mr. Kennepy. And there will be a pressure to increase the numl 
of American divisions over there. If this is going to be done, it mi 
be matched by the Europeans in this ratio of 6 to 1. 

Senator Wrerry. One more question in view of the chairma 
question. 

Don’t you differentiate between the occupation forces to Germai 
and the forces that are now being asked for to implement the Nor 
Atlantic Treaty ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes: but in effect they are the same. 

Senator Wuerry. We have no forces in Europe today under thie 
provisions of the pact, have we ¢ 

Mr. Kennepy. No, sir. 

Senator Wierry. Under the occupational force, of course we have 
to supply those forces, and we take the judgment of the Chiefs « 
Staff, so that whatever happens in the occupational zone, has no 
bearing, has it, on the implementation of the treaty prior to attack ’ 

Mr. Kennepy. Can you ask that again ? 

Senator Wuerry. I think you have e already answered it. The thing 
is, implementing the North Atlantic Treaty prior to attack is an en- 
tirely new obligation we are assuming now, and you want the Co) 
gress to determine that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes, Senator. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. CARL SPAATZ, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, 
RETIRED 


The Cuarmman. You are now retired, are you? 

Gener: al Seaatrz. Yes, sir; lama retired officer. 

The Carman. How long have you been retired ? 

General Seaarz. Two and. a half years. 

The Cnamman. Are you engaged in any business or occupation 
this time? 

General Spaatrz. Once in awhile I write an article for News Week 

The Cramman. Have you read this resolution that we have before 
us, and have you considered it ¢ 

General Spaatz. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. Have you a prepared statement ? 

General Spaatz. Well, I have something jotted down here. It 
rough. 

The Cuatrrman. All right. 

General Spaatz. It occurs to me that in peacetime the size and com 
positi on of the Armed Forces are a duty for Congress to determi! 
and that any move of any kind which would affect the requirements 
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of the forces, whether more ground divisions or more air force or 
more navy, is a very important problem for Congress to decide, 
articularly since they must make all the appropriations for them. 

Now, insofar as this resolution is concerned, or any other resolution, 
T am in favor of any measure that makes it possible for Congress to 
get the necessary information, in peacetime, for the proper discharge 
of their functions, as set. up under the Constitution. 

The CuarrMan. You know what the purpose of the proposal to send 
these troops to Europe is? 

General Spaatz. I am afraid I do not know all the background be- 
hind the purpose of the resolution. 

The CHamman. Did you read the testimony of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff? 

General Spaarz. I have read through it; yes, sir. I think that 
proba ably it is concerned primarily with the sending of several ground 
divisions to Europe at the present time. 

The CuarrMan. Four ground divisions. 


GROUND FORCES TO EUROPE AND ACCELERATION OF AIR POWER 


Dou you favor that or do you oppose it / 

General Spaarz. I favor sending four ground divisions over to 
Europe provided that the necessary build-up of air power is accel- 
erated in order that sufficient air power to support our position in 
Western Europe is developed. 

Now, it is quite obvious to me that the ground forces that Europe 
can build up even with our ground forces will not be enough to match 
the mass of the Russian Army. Certainly we would be in a hopeless 
position if confronted both by the superior mass of the Russian Army 
and a superior Russian air force. 

So the build-up of divisions in Europe requires, in my opinion, a 
much more rapid acceleration of our own air program than we have 
contemplated to date, and unless that is done, I think that we are plac- 
ing ourselves in jeopardy. 

Now, I think that Russia is not overrunnnig Europe at this time pri- 
marily because of the strategic bomber and the atom bomb. But that 
condition I do not think will exist indefinitely. Whether in 2 years, 
> years, 4 years, or 5 years, Russia will finally have a stockpile of 
atomic bombs, and at that time it will be too late to build up Western 
kurope military strength. Their strength must be built up now in 
order to establish a bal: ance of power in the world to prevent Russia 
from starting a war, In my opinion, that is the most important reason 
for sending ‘four divisions to Western Europe at this time. It will 
give the Western European powers the courage to build up their own 
strength, so that within the next 2 or 3 years, while we have this 
superior strategic power, they can build up military forces, air and 
ground, which more nearly approximate the overwhelming forces the 
Russians now have. 

The Cuarrman. General, would not the growth of military strength 
in Western Europe, aircraft, and all the ground troops, have a deter- 
ring effect on Russia to some extent to keep her from attacking? 

General Spaatz. Certainly it would if it is built up rapidly and in 
some strength, but it must be built up. The mere fact that we can 
build it up will not deter Russia. The forces must be there. 
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The CHatmrman. You spoke about the necessity for increasing the 
strength of the Air Force. We are doing that now, are we not, in this 
new bill that we have before the Congr ess # 


IMPORTANCE OF AIR POWER 


General Spaatz. In my opinion, it is not being done as fast as it 
should be. We rest rather securely on the high seas because we have 
a Navy second to none. Now if we are going ‘to be res ally secure then 
we must have an air force second to none, and I do not believe that the 
present rate of build-up is insuring that. 

The CuatrmMan. You do not regard the Air Force as being the onl) 
army, the only weapon that we have, do you? 

General Spaatz. No, sir; I do not, but I believe that war with Rus- 
sia, if we have it, will be decided by air power supported by surface 
forces, and not by surface forces supported by air power 

The CuarmMan. Yes; you favor having a navy, do you not? 

General Spaatz. I certainly do; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And you are in favor of naval air? 

General Spaatz. Yes. 

The Cuarmman. Are you in favor of having an army of ground 
troops as well? 

General Sraarz. I favor having an army of ground troops, the 
ground troops primarily to secure such areas as Western E urope and 
in other places so that we can bring the mass of our air power against 
the heart of Russia, and not for the purpose of ground armies marc), 
ing through Poland toward Moscow in an attempt to do what Hitler 
and Napoleon were unsuccessful in doing. 

The CuarrMaNn. You do not regard it as possible for the Air Corps 
to conquer a land army of the enemy without any aid from a land army 
or from the Navy, do you? 

General Spaarz. It all depends on what you mean by that. I think 
in the first place, air power is essential. 

The Cuatrrman. Oh, yes. 

General Spaarz. It is essential in any operation the ground may 
do. I do not think that there is any chance whatever for ground 
forces to defeat the Russian Army by coming to grips with all their 
divisions. I think the Russian Army must be strangled by the bomb- 
ing of their industries back of the troops so that their supplies are 
cut off. I think that our ground forces, outside of some local attacks. 
in order to secure their positions, must be more in the nature of a 
supporting force holding the air bases from which we pound the life 
out of the heart of Russia. 

The Cuatrman. You do not contend, though, do you, that we can 
whip Russia with air power alone? 

General Spaatz. I have not said that. 

The Crrarrman, I am asking you. 

General Spaatz. No; I do not ‘contend that. 



































AIR POWER EXPERIENCE IN KOREA 


The CHarrMan. Our experience in Korea has not been that we 
could stop these hordes of enemies coming over just with air power 
alone, is that true? 
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General Sraatz. Well, that is an interesting question and I would 
like to take just a few minutes to answer that. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, you are going to say like a great many 
of them, that the prohibitions against going over into “Manchuria 
and China and bombing their inst: allations there ke pt you from doing 
that. 

General Spaatz. I was not going to start with that. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

General Spraarz. When our Air and Navy, the Navy operating 
along the coast, operating back to the Yalu River had sufficient area 
for operations, the force of the North Korean Army was finally 
stopped and we had the Pusan beachhead secure. Then we were 
able to launch a counterattack. As soon as we pushed forward to 
the Yalu River and closed up the area that our Navy and Air could 
operate in, our ground forces were in the impossible position of be- 
ing met by an onslaught of Chinese Communists with our dominant 
air and naval power impotent. That is what I mean when I say that 
the Army and the Navy support air power. If the air power could 
have gotten into play, and gone in to a depth of two or three or four 
hundred miles back along the line of communication, the condition 
at the Yalu River might not have obtained. 

The Cuarrman. You favor sending the four divisions to Europe, 
do you? 

General Spaarz. IT do, yes. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Senator George. 

Senator Grorcr. I believe the admiral has a statement. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you have any notes or anything, and do you 

care to develop them, to make the general statement 

General Spaatz. I have no general statement at all, sir. 

Senator Grorce. I have no questions. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Lodge? I beg your pardon. 

Senator Witry. I am sorry, Senator Lodge. 


EXECUTIVE VERSUS LEGISLATIVE POWER 


Senator Witey. General, I just want to inquire, in relation to your 
first statement, in peacetime, as I understand it, you feel that it is 
the function of Congress to = a step such as has been suggested 
here, that we send land troops to Europe. Did I get your position 
correct ¢ 

General Spaarz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witry. Now, you are acquainted more or less with the lan- 
cuage of the Atlantic Pact ? 

General Spaarz. Somewhat; yes, sir. I have not read it lately. 

Senator Witry. This is peace but we are at war in the Pacific and 
the so-called war in the Atlantic is still on because we have never had 
a declaration of peace by the Congress or a treaty of peace. You 
have also the Atlantic Pact, with articles 5 and 3 init. During peace- 
time, taking into consideration our responsibility under the United 
Nations, what do you think as to whether or not the Executive would 
have the power alone to send troops if appropriations were available? 
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General Spaarz. I presume, although I am not too familiar with 
governmental procedure, that if appropriations were made available, 
the force he had at his disposal could certainly be sent to Europe, 
to augment our occupation forces. The present forces there may not 
be able to do the work there that they are supposed to do. 

Certainly he would have the authority to send troops to Europe. 

Senator Witey. Are you talking about a situation where we have 
occupation troops over there and “where war technically still exists 
or are you talking about our commitments under the North Atlantic 
treaty. I ask this question I might say, because you have been writing 
on the subject. What is your opinion as to the right of the President 
to send the troops ? 

General Sraatz. It is my opinion that in peacetime that matter 
could well be referred to the Congress for their advice, and their 
knowledge of the situation. Such a move would be departing onto 
a major operation which affects the size'‘and composition of forces, 
and also affects the appropriations, it affects the disposition of man- 
power, and the use of industry. If we pull out 5,000,000 men to put 
into a ground army, we will have 5,000,000 less men in the factories 
for turning out airplanes, tanks, and guns. So it affects our whole 
structure, and before moved into, being a matter of great concern to 
the Congress in properly discharging their function, should be re- 
ferred to it. 

Senator Witry. Thank you for that answer, because I believe it does 
state the confusion of a good many of our legal minds in America and 
a good many of our people concerned about 1t. 

Just one other question: Let us forget, for the time being, the real 
issue as to where the power lodges. Now, you are a practical American 
who has seen much in his life of war and knows the present condition 
of the world and particularly the condition of the American people 
who are very much confused in this issue. Is it or is it not your 
conclusion that this situation calls for both Congress and the Pres 
ident to get together so that there will be no question either of the 
legality or the power ¢ 

General Spaatz. Senator, in my opinion it is a question of the 
Congress and the President and the American people getting together 
to meet the situation which is going to be disastrous to us in the next 
3 or 4 years unless we move fast and now to get something done, and 
I do not think we are moving fast enough. 

Senator Winey. I thank you. 

The CHarrmMan. Senator Russell ? 

Senator Russetu. I have no questions. 

The CHatrman. Senator Lodge? 


LAND FORCES IN EUROPE FOR A DAM AGAINST COMMUNISM 


Senator Loper. General, do you know of any responsible military 
leader who thinks that we should emulate Hitler and Napoleon and 
march on Moscow and defeat the Russians’ land army on the land! 

General Spaatz. No; I do not, sir. 

Senator Lover. I have only heard that suggestion made on the floor 
of the Senate. I have never heard it made by a responsible military 
leader. 
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General Spaarz. I do not think I know of a responsible military 
leader who figures that way, but I do know military leaders, any 
number of them, whose idea of air power is something to support 
ground forces instead of ground forces being something to support air 
power. There is quite a difference when you apply one theory as 
against the other in the size and composition of the forces you are going 
to need in the military machine. 

Senator Lopar. Exactly. So in order to support air power in case 
of war, you favor a land defense in Europe as a sort of dam, to use 
President Hoover’s phrase, or a stopper, as a support to the Air Force 
when it takes the offensive ? 

General Spaatz. But more important, I favor Western European 
nations building up for themselves the economic and military security, 
to prevent war. We must have a balance of power in Europe and I 
think that we can obtain that so long as we have the major stockpile 
of atomic bombs and the Russians have not. That is why I think we 
should move fast and not wait any longer in moving. 

Senator Loner. | agree with that. 

If it is a good idea, as you and I both agree it is, to have a land 
force in Europe to act as a stopper and to revive morale in Europe, 
it certainly is advantageous to the United States for as much of the 
burden of that land force as possible to be borne by other nations who 
are partners with us; is that not right? 

General Spaarz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Loner. And all that is contemplated here is a United States 
force that is to be a smaller percentage of the total force; is that not 
right ¢ 

General Spaatz. I think it is contemplated, or at least so I have 
heard it discussed, but percentages do not mean much to me. I think 
the land force we will have to provide over there, in case we do go to 
war with Russia, may be considerable, but the point I would like to 
make is that those land forces we provide should not be at the jeopardy 
of maintaining our air supremacy, the building up of our air power, 
because no matter how big we build the land force, unless we keep 
control of the air and project it against Russia, we can’t win against 
a horde of Asiatics and Russians; that is why I think Congress has 
to pay close attention to the Armed Forces’ composition. 

Senator Lover. I do not think that there is any argument about 
the Congress having to pay attention to the size and composition of the 
Armed Forces. I do not think that there is any disagreement with 
that. 

It is true, is it not, that the Nation’s prime resource is its manpower; 
is that not true ? 

General Spaatz. Yes. 


NEED FOR ALLIES TO HOLD EUROPE 


Senator Lopcr. And therefore, in case we do get into a war. the 
more people you have who have a common cause with you and who 
can help carry part of that manpower load, the better. That is just 
basic: is it not? 

General Spaatz. Yes, sir: and I think that it would be fatal for 
the prevention of war if we lose Western Europe to our side. I think 
we must take every risk necessary to start the build-up of military 
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power in Western Europe in order to again establish some kind of a 
balance in the world against the Russians. 

Senator Loper. We have a number of military personnel in Europ: 
today that are a part of the general concept of European defense 
under the Atlantic Pact ; have we not ? 

General Spaarz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Loner. The Air Force in England is part of the general 
Atlantic Pact concept; is that not right! 

General Spaarz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Loner. So it is not a question of our going on a new policy 
in sending men overseas under the Atlantic Pact. We have done it 
already; haven't we ? 

General Spaatz. Yes, sir; we have. 

Senator Lover. And we have the foot in the door now; do we not? 

General Spaarz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lover. And it would be fatal for Congress to report a reso- 
lution which would prevent us from sending a mechanic for our 
United States bomber base in England. Would not that be a mistake? 
General Spaatz. I do not see anything in the resolution to prevent 
that. 

Senator Lopcr. Ido. We won’t argue that, but I do. 

I think the resolution does prevent just that precisely from being 
done. 


INCREASING OUR AIR FORCE 


Now, I was interested to hear you say that you did not think 
that we were increasing our Air Force fast enough. Could you tell 


us specifically how much more money we ought to put up, or give me 
some tangible method that I can use as one who wants to increase the 
Air Force rapidly ¢ 

General Spaatz. I cannot give any idea in terms of money but ir 
terms of goal I can give you some idea, and that is that our aircraft 
industry and the allied industries for building airplanes should bi 
working at such pressure, that before the Russians have a sock full 
of atom bombs, we have a bigger and better Air Force than they have, 
and that condition will not exist under the present rate of progress 
Whatever is necessary for that, the experts will have to tell you. I 
am no longer qualified in that character. 

Senator Lover. With regard to the number of air groups we have 
set asa goal, is that high enough? 

General Spaatz. It is not. 

Senator Loner. And the rate at which we propose to reach it. is not 
high ¢ 

General Spaarz. it is not. 

Senator Loner. So is both too little and too late ? 

General Spaatz. To little and too slow. 

Senator Loner. Can you indicate how big it should be? 

General Spaatz. Just as fast as our industry can be geared to tum 
out airplanes, so we have some assurance that in 3 years, or whateve! 
time it will take for Russia to have a stockpile of atomic bombs, we 
have an Air Force big enough, so big that i will not dare use them. 

Senator Lopcr. How big is that goal, so it can be stated in terms of 

gislation ? 
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General Spaatz. I cannot say in such terms. That gets down ,to 
appropriations. ‘That would have to be determined by supply and 
technics al people. 

Senator Loner. Can you say how many air groups it would require? 

General Spaatz. I would say it would require at least as many as we 
had in World War II. 

Senator Longe. How many did we have in World War II? 

General Spaatz. About 250. 

Senator Lopér. That is a very substantial amount. 

General Spaatz. We are up against a very serious situation, too. 

Senator Lover. Are you in favor of the Wherry resolution as it 
stands now ¢ 

General Spaarz. Well, that is asking me a technical question. 


CONTROL BY CONGRESS 


Senator Lover. Don’t answer, if you do not want to. 

General Spaarz. I do not know enough about the intent of the 
legislation to really state whether it is actually worded the way it 
should be. 

Senator Loner. You said, as one who has commanded a force of 
fighters, there would be a handicap to being required to come up here 
to Congress and getting a bill through if you wanted to make some 
major deploy ment of force. 

General Spaarz. I would expect in peacetime, and I was head of 
the Air Force and I came up before Congress, to tell Congress very 
frankly why I wanted the Air Force, and what the situation was that 
required it. 

Senator Loner. Do you think that this is peacetime? 

General Spaatz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Loper. You do? 

General Spaatrz. We are not fighting anyone but the Chinese now. 
We are not fighting the Russians, and we are talking now about a 
situation which involves the Russians, and not the fighting in Korea. 

Senator Loner. You think a nation is either at war or at peace? 
You do not think there is a third stage? 

General Spaatz. I am sure we are not at war in Europe. 

Senator Loner. Are we at peace in the world ? 

General Spaatrz. No; there is not peace in the world. There is war 
in Korea. We are talking about the situation now where we are 
moving over to build up the Western European nations, and we are 
not there at war with anyone. 

Senator Loner. So when it is said we are being asked to do some- 
thing that we have never done before in time of peace, that is not 
quite an accurate statement, because we are not exactly at peace; 
are we? 

General Spaarz. That is why I say I do not know whether the 
resolution is properly worded or not. When we are at war the Execu- 
tive and military leaders must use their Soak, as they see fit. 

Senator Lover. But you do not want to come down to Congress 
every time you want to send some bombers to some country; do you? 
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General Spaatz. I have had to do some pretty detailed explaining 
before the Appropriations Committees at times, and had to give some 
good reasons why the money was needed. 

Senator Lover. I am not talking about money. I am talking about 
moving them around. 

General Spaarz. But when you are starting on a new line of en- 
deavor, it involves a lot of money and it involves many things that 
the Congress must have some knowledge of, it seems to me. 

Senator Loner. That is the whole question, as to whether it is in 
the interest of the national defense of this country to sacrifice secrecy 
and to sacrifice speed in order to come up here and get the law changed, 
whenever you want to move your troops around. Now, do you seri- 
ously favor such a course as that ? 

General Spaarz. I did not read that into the resolution. 

Senator Lopes. I am not asking you about the resolution. I am 
asking you about the general proposition. 

General Spaarz. I think when you are making a major move which 
will undoubtedly affect the size and composition of your Armed 
Forces, and you are making commitments when you are not actually 
at war. I believe Congress ‘should know something about what is hap- 
pening in order to properly meet their duties under the Constitution, 
in determining what the forces should be. 

Senator Loner. I agree with that, but that is not the question I am 
asking you. 

I am not talking about the new departure with regard to the Army. 
Of course, there is a new departure with regard to the Army, and | 
think Congress should have something to say; but I thought the Air 
Force was all over the world now ever since the end of the war. I did 
not know that we were mapping a new departure with regard to the 
Air Force. Are we? 

Let’s forget the resolution, for a minute, which I admit is very hard 
todo. You would not want to come to Congress and sacrifice secrecy 
and speed every time you wanted to deploy the Air Force, would you, 
taking the Air Force by itself ? 

General Seaarz. I do not think ; no, sir. 

I do not think it would be necessary to come up to Congress ever) 
time you wanted to move a group somewhere. But if I were going 
to move a good part of the existing Air Force to a certain area in peace 
time, I would certainly expect to discuss that with Congress. 

Senator Loner. When these bombers were sent to England a year 
or sO ago, something like that—— 

General Spaatz. I think it was; yes. 

Senator Lopcr. There was no congressional approval obtained for 
that. 

General Spaarz. I do not think congressional approval was neces 
sary. 

The CHamman. When the fighters we had in Germany were pulled 
out, no congressional approval was obtained for that; was there ? 

General Spaarz. No, sir. 

Senator Loner. I think this congressional approved thing ought 
to work both days. 

Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Hickenlooper. 
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KEEPING WAR AWAY FROM OUR SHORES 


Senator Hickenvoorer. General, do you subscribe to the idea that 
has been expressed here by various witnesses, of the military and other- 
wise, that a part of the reason for dispatching troops to Europe, 
ground troops to Europe, to become a part of this Atlantic Pact, is the 
desirability of—I say a part of the reason—of keeping the war as far 
away from our shores as possible, if we have to have a war? 

General Spaarz. I think that is one of the reasons. I think there are 
other reasons besides that are just 2s good, but that is a good reason. 

Senator Hicken Loorer. I agree that is a good part of any strategy 
in the defense of our country—strategy to keep Russia as far away 
from our back door as we can. 

Then that leads me to this question: Regardless of the size of the 
ground army which we have in Europe, or regardless of the size of the 
Navy which we might build, if we should get into war with Russia in 
Europe would th: it keep the war from being brought to the heart of 
America by Russian air power unless we had a superior Air Force 
which could save them and stave them off; that is, keep them from com- 
ing over the poles or other places? Would we not still have the war 
brought into America regardless of the size of the ground army or the 
Navy, if we did not have a superior force? 

General Sraatrz. Yes, sir. We will have to anticipate that cities 
in the United States: will be hit by the Russian Air Force in case they 
start a war. 

Senator Hickrentoorer. And therefore we would not prevent the 
war from being brought at least through air power and probably by 
the Russian Air Force, into the very heart of America, if you please, 
unless we had a superior Air Force. It would be the only thing that 
could stand a chance of repelling a Russian air invasion or destruction 
by air from Russia in event of war ? 

General Spaarz. We need a superior Air Force, certainly, and we 
also need antiaircraft and all the other things that are used to bring 
down planes. 

Senator Hickrennoorer. I am speaking air defense, General. 

General Spaatz. It is only when enemy air gets control of the air 
over your own territory and the planes are speeding up and down the 
airways, day and night, and bombing wherever they please that a 
nation will lose its will to resist. The bombing that Russia can do in 
the United States, if we have sufficient air power, adequate air power, 
will not be enough to cause us to lose our will to resist. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. But if we do not have adequate air 
power 

General Spaatz. I say we must have adequate air power. To proj- 
ect our own air power against Russia, by the same token, to fly over 
their territory day and night, until she sees it is hopeless, requires 
that we would have our air bases much closer to the heartland of 
Russia than the United States. 

Senator Hickenvoorer. By that token Western Europe, if held, 
becomes very important. 

General Spaarz. Also Korea, in the Pacific, not to mention places 
around the Mediterranean. 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE DARDANELLES 


Senator Hickrentooprr. That brings me to another question then. 
In the event of war with Russia, would the position of the Darda- 
nelles and the Turkish Straits and Turkish territory by Russia be 
detrimental to the security of the United States? I say, in the event 
of war with Russia and her ownership or control of those areas. 

General Spaatz. That would not directly threaten the United States 
insofar as military operations over the United States are concerned. 
It might become important eventually for us in order to project our 
air power more properly to the heart of Russia. 

Senator Hicken.toorrer. How would the control of the Dardanelles 
and Turkish territory affect the security of the Mediterranean, so far 
as our operations were concerned ? 

General Spaatrz. Well, of course, there would always be the danger 
that it would give a chance for Russian submarines to move out of the 
Black Sea into the Mediterranean. But remember, when we moved 
into Africa the Germans not only controlled the Dardanelles but they 
controlled Tunisia, Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, Pantelleria, and the Ital- 
ian Peninsula. 

Senator Hickentoorper. And they also had Russia at their back door. 
Their situation, I think, would be a little different. 

General Sraarz. I think if we went to war with Russia we eventually 
could move our air base close enough to Russia, including those estab- 
lished in the Mediterranean area, which would take some time, so we 
could strike the blows that would make them want to quit. 

Senator Hickenwoorrr. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHatrmMan. Senator Cain? 


Senator Carn. Thank you, Senator. 

You have told us, General Spaatz, that the present day is very criti- 
cal, and that we have need of accelerating our defense preparations 
because in your view we are not yet prepared to win a war were it to 
be imposed upon us. Is that the substance of your deep conviction 
at this time? 

General Spaatz. Yes, sir. 


OUR FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE 


Senator Carn. Again that conviction do you consider that Western 
Europe is probs ably America’s first line of defense at this time ? 

General Spaatz. Well, I would not say that at this time. I would 
say that if we move rapidly and build up their strength with whatever 
assistance we have to give, it can be made our first line of defense 
and by that I do not mean on the Rhine. I mean going as far east 
as we can. But I certainly would not say it was our first line of 
defense at this time because there is nothing there to prevent the 
Russians from overrunning it. 

There is a vacuum as far as military force is concerned. The only 
military force that holds Russia back is the strategic bomber and the 
atom bomb. 

Senator Carn. Do you feel that the sooner we work in concert with 
our allies to the building of a ny adequate defense system the 
better off the free world is going to be? 
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General Sraarz. I think we should have started that 2 years ago. 
We are wasting a lot of time now, and we ought to go after it as fast 
as we can. 

Senator Cain. That is why all of us are anxious to ask all of you 
questions, 


DEFENSE OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 


Portugal geographically is a part of Western Europe, it appears 
from the map. 

General Spaarz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cary. And Portugal is a member of the Atlantic Pact, our 
defense system ¢ 

General Spaatz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carn. Against everything you have said, General, I would 
appreciate it if you would give us your views on the desirability or 
lack of it of including, say, Spain and Turkey, Turkey at the eastern 
flank of the Mediterranean Sea. I would appreciate your views on 
that. 

General Spaatz. I think the sooner that is done, the better. 

Senator Cain. May I ask this question: Do you know, in your very 
broad experience, the single responsible military leader who does not 
think that the geography, manpower, and resources of all of the 
[Iberian Peninsula would not be extraordinarily helpful to any in- 
tended defense or war in Western Europe? 

General Spaatz. No, sir. They are bound to think that way be- 
cause of its strategic position. 

Senator Carn. Indeed so. 


One other question, please, and it is occasioned by something you 
said with regard to the effectiveness of air power when you have room 
to move. 


MASS MANPOWER VERSUS AIRPOWER IN KOREA 


In Korea the Air Force, as I understood you to say, was doing re- 
markably well, so long as it could maneuver but the closer it got to 
the Yalu River, the tighter became its range of maneuverability, and 
as a result the closer you got to the Yalu River, with less and less 
room, it became less and less effective. Is that correct ? 

General Spaarz. That is correct. 

Senator Carn. I know you more by reputation, sir, than as a friend, 
but I have heard it said you were a student of military history. Do 
you know of a single experience in all of history, all of military history, 
where a situation comparable to Korea in terms of the inability of 
fighting forces to destroy the enemy beyond a given line has ever 
existed ? 

General Spaatz. I do not know of any. Of course, this is the only 
campaign in military history, at least as far as I know, where one 
side had all of the air power, has air control, a thing we must never 
forget, and the other side has the mass manpower, and mass man- 
power cannot defeat inferior ground forces if the inferior ground 
forces have control of the air. But, if you put the air—and I include 
the navy because they perform very important functions in both 
air and sea operations—in a position where they can’t exploit their 
power, then ground forces immediately lose all the advantage they 
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can give them. Then with superior ground force against inferior 
ground forces, the inferior ground force is driven back, as we were 
from the Yalu River. 

Senator Carty. Two other questions and I am through. How are 
you ever going to destroy with air power or any other power the 
enemy’s forces when those forces, on the assumption that they are 
practically unlimited in manpower, are permitted without hindrance 
to supply their forces and to build their forces up beyond a given 
line? 

General Spaatz. Well, the fact is obvious that we can’t. 

Senator Carn. One reason I have raised this question is that tac- 
tically it seems that our American and Allied forces are doing very 
well in Korea now. They have done a superb job. The better that 
job, the further north they go. It is not going to very long now, 
and it is likely we are going to be right back where we were. The 
mass of Chinese manpower will come over the Yalu River again and 
down toward the southern end of that peninsula we will go. 

General Spaarz. I think our people should be more conscious of 
what is likely to happen to our troops in Korea than some of them are 
right now. 

Of course it is a political question as to whether we cross the Yalu 
River, but it is military as to whether we flatten or thin out our 
effective air and naval operations area by the progress northward of 
the military forces. 

Senator Carn. I was addressing the question to you, sir, as a mili- 
tary leader, and not in an effort to involve you in political discussions. 

Thank you very much. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any other questions ? 


DESTROYING RUSSIA'S WAR POTENTIAL 


Senator Wuerry. General Spaatz, if we had mastery of the air, can 
we destroy Russia’s industrial war potential ? 

General Spaatz. If we had mastery of the air we could; yes, sir. 

Senator Wuerry. When Russia’s war industries are destroyed, 
would Russian armies then be able to operate ? 

General Spaatz. They would be able to operate in a limited way, 
but they could not continue their organized operation. 

When I landed with General MacArthur in Tokyo there were 
approximately 4,000,000 Japanese soldiers under arms. But the de- 
struction that had been given to Japan both by cutting off their sup- 
plies by naval and air action and by the bombing of Japan, had de- 
stroyed the will of the Japanese people to resist, in spite of the fact 
that they still had 4,000,000 men under arms. 

I do not care whether a nation has 4, 5, 6, 10, or 20 million 
men under arms, when the heart of that nation is being blasted con 
tinuously, day and night, its army will be forced to surrender, because 
the people back home make them surrender. The army may move as 
guerrillas, for a short time around the countryside. But an organized 
army cannot exist when the country which supports it has no longer 
the will to fight. 

Senator Wuerry. Will we be able to defeat Russia even though 
Europe were overrun by the Russian Army ? 
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General Sraarz. Eventually, yes. But as I said before, in order to 
apply the full weight of our air power against the heart of Russia, 
we must move our bases much closer to Russia than the American 
Continent. Just how that would be approached is not known to me. 

In World War II, after Europe was completely overrun, except 
England, we went in by way of Africa. What we will do in another 
war I do not know. 


IMPORTANCE OF WESTERN EUROPE 


Senator Wuerry. In answer to a question someone asked you, you 
stated it would be fatal if Western Europe were overrun. Do you 
recall what you said ? 

General Spaarz. I said it would be fatal to the chance for peace 
and therefore the military forces in Western Europe should be built 
up as rapidly as possible to more nearly balance with the Russian 
forces. 

Senator WHerry. Can we ever hope to hold mastery of the air ? 

General Spaarz. Iam sure that we can build up to it. 

Senator Wuerry. Do we have that superiority today ? 

General Spaatz. We have not. 


PRIORITIES FOR ARMY OR AIR FORCE 


Senator Wuerry. It is nice to talk about a balanced military force, 
but if we had to choose, if you had, as you said, all of the industries 
working now producing airplanes, but if you had to choose, would you 
first produce the oe and then the equipment for the Army, or 


what would you do about it? 

General Spaatz. In this particular situation I do not think the 
sending of four divisions should have a great effect upon the build-up 
of our arms industry and the Air Force, and these divisions are essen- 
tial in order to insure Western Europe that we are behind them. So 
they will build up their own forces. I do not think the forces in 
question should affect that at all. 

Senator Wuerry. General, I believe you misunderstood my ques- 
tion. What I am asking is, if we had to choose in America what our 
industrial potential will produce in view of the shortage of air power, 
I understood you to say that we were running full capacity and we 
needed to turn out airplanes and parts and so forth and so on. If 
we are, at this time, if we had to choose, would you produce airplanes 
or something else ? 

General Spaarz. I would produce airplanes. 

Senator Wuerry. That is the point I wanted to make. 

General Spaarz. And cut down on automobiles. 

Senator Wuerry. I will ask you the question and you can answer 
it again. I do not want to delay you and [ do not want to misquote 
you. What force is dominant in modern war? 

General Spaarz. Air power. 

Senator Wuerry. What should be the function of the dominant 
force today ? 

General Spaatz. Superior air power. 

Senator Wuerry. In the Liaison Bulletin of January 1951 there 
is made this observation, and I quote, “The doughboy is still a decisive 
factor in battle,” and so forth. I have put it in the record before. 
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I will not take the time to make all of the observations. I will ask you 
this, however: Do you think the decisive factor 1 is in the air or do you 
think it is on the ground with the land army ? 

General Spaarz. The decisive factor is in the air. 

Senator Wuerry. And you feel the decisive factor is in the air? 

General Spaatz. I do. 

Senator Wuerry. And that is a war deterrent today? 

General Spaatz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wuerry. If the expenditures are made as calculated for 
the balance of this fiscal year and for next year, $144,700,000,000 will 
be available. If we have to choose defense dollars, do you think it 
should be divided approximately equally between Army and Navy and 
Air Force or do you think you should get the money spent where it will 
provide the war deterrent you are talking about ? 

General Spaatrz. In my opinion we pretty well have control of the 
seas and we can’t possibly protect ourselves or win unless we build 
up air power which will insure control of the air. So ’way up at the 
top of my priority would be building up our air power so we can meet 
and defeat the Russian air power in case we have to. 

Senator Wuerry. Is there anything beyond that priority? Is that 
No. 1 with you? 

General Sraatz. Whatever we can do, and get the top priority ac- 
complished, we should do. But I must say I do not think that we 
have done anywhere near as much as we can. There are many places 
where we can improve. 

Senator Wuerry. Just one more question, General. 


IF WE SHOULD LOSE EUROPE, COULD WE LIBERATE IT AGAIN 


Senator Carn. If we assume that Western Europe was overrun, 
and some enemy had almost complete control of it, what would hap- 
pen—and I ask the question of you as an Air Force Officer—to the 
United Kingdom ? 

General Spaatrz. Well, having seen in the Battle of Britain, when 
the Germans moved their air force into action there, I think if we 
build up and the British build up their air power, and there were 
another Battle of Britain, we would win. 

Senator Carn. It would be tough, but you have great confidence in 
them ? 

General Spaatz. We could not do that now because we do not have 
the strength and neither have they. 

Senator Cary. All of us are puzzling about the future. In the last 
war it was necessary for the Allies to leave the Continent for a time 
and remount and rebuild a counteroffensive from the United King 
dom. I was wondering how much more difficult under today’s arms 
and equipment, the remounting of an operation would be in the fu- 
ture than it was in May or June of 1944 with the increased effective- 
ness of fire power and the air power and all of that. 

If we wish to assume as one alternative that we have lost tempo- 
rary possession of the Continent that is the position we will have t 
assume. 

General Spaarz. In case Russia does overrun Western Europe. 

sritain will be in the same position they were in the war with Ger- 
many. 
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Senator Carn. And if we were using both the Iberian Peninsula 
and the United Kingdom for air operations, the utilization of the 
Iberian Peninsula would provide us with a flank to help protect the 
United Kingdom in the event of real trouble further up in Western 
Europe. 

General Spaatz. That would become very important particularly 
in view of the weather conditions that exist sometimes, across the 
Channel, and the weather conditions that exist down the Iberian 
Peninsula, 


RISK IN SENDING FORCES TO EUROPE 


Senator Wuerry. Not to put words in your mouth, I think you said 
there was a risk in sending four divisions to Europe. What is that 
risk? What do you have in mind? If you did not say that, but say 
there is a risk, what is the risk ? 

General Spaatz. Naturally there is a risk in sending forces to Eu- 
rope, attempting to have Western Europe build up her military forces. 
Whether or not Russia moves as a result of that is one thing that has 
to be considered. But I do not believe that Russia will move so long 
as we have the controlling stockpile of atomic bombs. That is the 
reason I think we have to move fast and get it done in the next 2 or 3 
years, otherwise the risk will be too great to take. 

Senator Wuerry. Thank you very much. I appreciate the time 
you have given here to make this very fine st itement. IT want you to 
inow that I am sure all of the members appreciate it; I do, and I 
thank you for coming. 

The CHaimrman. Just a minute, General. I am a member of the 


committee and I want to ask some questions. 
Senator Wnerry. Even I admit that. 


WINNING CONTROL OF THE AIR AND DESTROYING ENEMY’S INDUSTRIAL 
POTENTIAL 


The CHarrman. You said in answer to some questions awhile ago 
that the United States, if properly equipped, could destroy with air 
power Russian installations and all that sort of business, did you not ? 

General Spaarz. I think the question was, could air power—— 

The CuairmMan. Russia will have some air power itself ? 

General Spaatz. Yes,sir. The first battle will be for control of the 
air, and we will get on top of them the same as we did the German Air 
Force. 

The CHarrMan, So it will not be a one-way street ? 

General Spaatz. Not at the start. The only way you can win a 
war is through superior air power so you can go in on top of the enemy 
air power and reduce them to the state where they can’t operate. 

The Crarrman. Then you will be in a position, of course, to destroy 
all their factories and installations and so on, after that first battle? 

General Spaatz. Yes,sir. They may go along together. Certainly 
a move that was very decisive in destroying German air power was 
when we attacked their fuel supply, and I presume that would be 
true in another war. 
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AIR POWER ALONE CANNOT WIN A WAR 


The Cuatrman. I have a very great admiration for the Air Corps, 
as I do for our other branches, our Army and Navy, and in World 
War II it performed a magnificent service. I have been to Europe 
since the war and seen a lot of the things they did. But they were not 
able to win the war alone, were they ¢ 

General Spaatrz. No, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Had the Air Corps been able to have won the war 
alone, we would not have had to invade Normandy. That was a very 
hazardous and dangerous enterprise that costs lots of lives. That is 
true, is it not! 

General Spaatz. I do not think there were so many lost in the in 
vasion. 

The Cuarrman. But, I mean, we would not have had to do what 
we did if the Air Corps had been able to win by bombing. We would 
not have had the campaign across Germany, across France and into 
Germany, which resulted in the terrific Battle of the Bulge, where we 
lost. tremendous forces, if the Air Force had been able prior to that 
to have conquered Germany and subdued it. We would not have had 
to do that, would we ? 

General Spaatz. Well, Senator, I can say that with the Russian 
Army pressing on the east, and the destruction that we were doing 
with the air forces built up by 1944, just prior to the Normandy 
invasion, if we had turned onto Germany all our power, then, in 
my opinion, it would have been unnecessary to have made the Nor- 
mandy invasion. But in that case the problem we would now have 
would be a Russia all over Germany right at this time. Their forces 
would have moved right on across Germany and maybe into France. 
So there were political as well as military considerations to be thought 
of at that time. 

The Cuarrman. I grant you that. But the point I am trying to 
make at least, is that we had all of the branches of the service. We 
need the Air Force, we need the Ground Force, we need the Navy. 
[s that not true? 

General Spaatz. That I agree with thoroughly; yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. We have to make war with all three of our 
branches. 

General Spaatz. That is correct. 

The CuHarrMan. We just cannot turn it over to the Air Corps and 
say “Now here you can have all the planes you want and all the money 
you want. You go over there and win the war.’ 

That would not work, would it? 

General Spaatz. That would not work. 

[ would like to add one more statement to that. Unless you have 
adequate air power to control the air over your country, and in the 
area Where you must operate, you can do nothing with the surface 
forces, 

The Cnatrman. I will grant you we ought to have an air force that 
will be overhead predominant, “but we would like to have a ground 
army that was predominant, too. We would like to have a navy 
that was predominant, too. 
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SHARE OF AIR POWER IN WORLD WAR II VICTORY 


Senator Wuerry. It was my experience to be over there in World 
War II before it was concluded. I was told then, and I would like 
to ask you now, isn’t it a fact that we did not have eight bombers 
at the beginning of the war in Germany, and during the last year 
it was the bombers that brought the German people into submission / 
Is that right ? 

General Spaarz. I think the bombing of Germany was the most 
important factor that caused the surrender of Germany. 

Senator Wuerry. Then one more thing: We have to have an air 
corps to defend the United States from an atomic bomb attack by 
a potential enemy ; is that correct / 

General Spaarz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wuerry. Right. We have to keep our war potential, our 
industrial war potential in this country intact to produce the equip- 
ment of war, is not that a fact 

General Spaarz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wuerry. And that certainly will take priority over 
other commitment across the water, is that not right ? 

General Spaarz. Do you mean the defensive forces? 

Senator Wirerry. Yes, sir. If we are to keep our industrial poten- 

tial alive in America, is not that No. 1 to keep our industrial produc- 
tion up, else our Army will have no supplies? 

General Spaarz. That rates right up alongside of the Strategic 
Air Force. I just would not put one above the other, because we 
must have a deterrent force to Russia’s starting the war. That 


alli 


Is 


the Strategic Air Force. What we are trying to do in the United 


States is not to start a war. We are trying to prevent a war. That 
is the basic objective we have. 

Senator Wuerry. And whether or not we like it, we have to keep 
our own industrial potential functioning in the United States / 

General Spaarz. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much, General. 

Mrs. Enid Griswold. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ENID H. GRISWOLD, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
ECONOMIC COUNCIL 


The Cuarrman. Whom do you ee Mrs. Griswold ? 

Mrs. Griswoip. I represent the National Economic Council of New 
York City. Iam one of the directors. 

The Cuamman,. Allright. Are you familiar with this resolution ? 
Mrs. Grisworp. Yes, sir; Lam. I have a copy of it with me right 
here. 

The CHarrman. Have you read it ? 

Mrs. Griswop. I have read it very carefully and studied it. 

The CuHamman. You may proceed in your own way, if it is not 
too long. 

Mrs. Griswoip. This is not very long. 

The Cuateman. All right. 

Mrs. Griswoup. As I see it, the issue under discussion in this com- 
mittee seems to me to be one of interpretation and implementation of 
our Federal Constitution. 


80178—51——-30 
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It has been asserted that the Chief Executive, as Commander in 
Chief, has the right to send American Armed Forces to any part of the 
world and to employ them in any way that he believes our Nation’s 
interests may require. This is a question of policy and one which 
involves the most fundamental principles of self-government. 

We have only to consider whether the people. of this country in 
ratifying the Federal Constitution intended to place the life and prop- 
erty of every citizen at the disposal of a single man, the President, 
relying upon his judgment and his conscience. I believe they did not. 
But this is precisely the result if we now concede that the President 
of the United States possesses the unquestioned authority to use our 
Armed Forces as he sees fit. 


POWERS DEFINED BY THE CONSTITUTION 


We Americans have, since the founding of our Nation, been a self- 
governing people, our Government deriving its just powers from the 
consent of the governed. These powers are defined and limited by our 
Constitution. No official in Government has any authority which is 
not derived from this great document or from laws or treaties made 
in conformity with its provisions. The Constitution itself clearly 
provides the only means by which it may be amended. These do not 
include action by Congress, by the President, by judicial decisions, or 
by treaty. Only the citizens of the country can change it by the 
means provided in the amending clause. 

The Cuarrman. It requires submission, doesn’t it, by the Congress ? 

Mrs. Griswoutp. Yes; but that is very distinctly and very well 
specified. 

The Cuarrman. You said it didn’t have anything to do with it at 
all. 

Mrs. Griswoip. It has to go back to the States and be ratified by the 
representatives of the people. 

The CuarrmMan. But the States cannot do it unless the Congress sub- 
mits, or else they have a national convention. 

Mrs. Griswotp. Which has never been done. It is one of the provi- 
sions, but after all these are elected representatives of the people that 
have to ratify any changes to the Federal Constitution. Any other 
interpret: ition denies the people’s right to remain the source of power. 

During recent years many politicians have looked upon our Consti- 
tution as a stumbling block, as a document which must be cireum- 
vented by new interpretations or by judicial decision. 

Distinguished men in our leading universities have at times 
expressed themselves as believing that through tradition, practice, 
custom, and decisions our Constitution has become a document holding 
vustly different powers from those which were so clearly defined. 

If we accept this view, we the people have ceased to be the rulers 
and have given our power into the hands of a virtual dictatorship. 


POWERS OF CONGRESS UNDER CONSTITUTION 


The question before you is fundamental. What branch of Gov- 
ernment possesses the constitutional right to decide for what purposes 
our Armed Forces may be used? In article I, section 8, of the Con- 
stitution, the power is given to the Congress to declare war, to raise 
and support armies, to provide and maintain a Navy, ete. 
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Congress is also authorized to make rules for the regulation of land 
and naval forces and to raise the revenue necessary for their main- 
tenance. Such responsibilities are placed upon the Congress, and 
not upon the Executive, in order that the citizens may retain the 
power to determine whether there shall be war and whether the 
Armed Forces may be used in any way which might provoke an 
international conflict. It is the citizens of our country who must 
fight and die upon the field of battle, and it is the citizens who must 
pay the frightful cost out of their earnings and their resources. 


POWERS OF THE PRESIDENT 


In contrast to the authority vested in the Congress in these matters, 
little is left to Presidential initiative. It is stated that— 
he shall be Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy * * * with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate he shall nominate and commission officers. 

The Cuarrman. What do you understand? You said awhile ago 
that the President could not control forces, the Army and Navy. 
What does that mean? 

Mrs. Griswoip. The rest of this states what I believe, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What does that mean that you just read? When 
is the Commander in Chief? 

Mrs. Griswotp. The rest of this paragraph, I think, answers your 
question. 

The powers of the Commander in Chief are not defined, but left to 
implication ; however, the other specified provisions of the Constitu- 
tion clearly limit such authority. No powers should ever be implied 
which would nullify or defeat other powers expressly granted, nor 
should the right of the citizens to decide for what purposes their lives 
and property are to be used ever be impeded. 


CONGRESS SHOULD DETERMINE POLICY IN REGARD TO TROOPS 


If you acquiesce in the position taken by the President of the 
United States, that he has the constitutional right to send our troops 
to Europe or to any other country of his ¢ hoosing, I maintain that you 
are abdicating the rights and the responsibilities which have been 
vested in you by the Constitution. How, in the face of pet lic-opinion 
polls, which show that those who have elected you to office believe that 
this decision is yours, and that show overwhelming dissatisfaction in 
the administration of our foreign policy and with the manipulation 
of our domestic affairs, can you for a moment consider relinquishing 
your rightful authority? Icannot believe that you who have attained 
so high a position in public life are willing to permit our principles 
of self- government to be submerged, and to allow dictatorial powers 
to be vested in the Executive, which are wholly inconsistent with the 
entire system of self-government upon which our Nation was founded 
and under which it has prospered for generations. 

I speak as an American mother of three sons of military age, and 
as the friend of many whose sons will likewise be called upon to 
abandon their homes, their studies, and their careers to go out into 
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the world to fight wars of questionable purpose. A young man of my 
acquaintance wrote from Korea early in the campaign : 

I joined the United States Army to defend and protect my own country, the 
United States of America, and now I find myself in a far-off land under a strange 
blue banner. How did this happen? What is wrong with the American people? 

Another writes: 

I can see no future for my generation or others if this policy of our administra- 
tion is permitted to continue. We shall be sent from one country to another 
to fight the wars of foreign lands until we perish in the struggle, and that is the 
opinion of many of our forces. 

What a waste of human energy and of American lives. 

In concluding I should like to state that I believe that should you 
permit this violation of our American principles of government, we 
shall have more Koreas, more thousands of Americans sacrificed on 
the altar of international political intrigue. 


AMERICA’S INTERESTS 


I would like to interject here the fact that I have, ever since the 
beginning of the United Nations, spent much time attending sessions 
of the United Nations. I wish that you gentlemen of the C ongress, 
you ‘gentlemen of the Senate might have had some of the opportuni. 
ties that I have had to meet personally and talk with the distinguished 
representatives of other nations. 

Last fall I listened to eight foreign ministers speak. And you know, 
one of the impressions that I received over there again and again is 
that the representatives of these other nations are e: ach and ever y one 
interested primarily in the welfare of his own people and his own 
country. 

It is the Americans oftentimes who seem not to think of the welfare 
of America first. 

l was in the General Assembly and I heard many of the discussions 
of the first political committee last fall when the resolution to raise 
a national army was discussed, debated, and eventually adopted. 

I wondered at that time and I wonder now just what proportion, 
what ratio there will be in that international army, and I view with 
some alarm your present discussion, because it seems to me with the 
decisions that you, the Members of the Senate and the Congress, make 
in this instance will be the opening wedge, it will be the determin- 
ing factor in the formation of suchanarmy. You will set a precedent. 

Are you going to allow an Executive of our country or an inter- 
national authority to send our sons and our daughters, too, from one 
country to another until they perish in the struggle ? 

I respectfully urge that the Senate assert and maintain the right 
and the obligation of the Congress of the United States to determine 
at all times, when, how, and for what purposes the Armed Forces of 
the United States of America shall be used. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. What isthe name of your organization / 

Mrs. Griswotp. I am a director of the National’ Economic Council 
in New York. I am also a very active DAR worker. I have been 
State chairman of National Defense of New Jersey. I am at the 
moment vice president and legislative chairman of the New Jerse) 
Chapter of Pro-America. I am a member of several other women’s 
organizations, and I am also a professional speaker on current affairs. 
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The Cuarrman. At the beginning you said the National Economic 
Council. Who is the president of that organization 

Mrs. Griswoup. Mr. Hart js president of the organization. 

The Cratrman. Mr. Merwin Hart? 

Mrs. Griswotp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuaimrman. He has been before the committee a number of 
times. Who is the secretary? 

Mrs. Griswo tp. The secretary is a Miss Shelling. She is assistant 
secretary. Mr. Plumley is the secretary of the ‘board of directors. 
Miss Shelling is our assistant secretary. 

The Cuatrman. How is it supported financially ? 

Mrs. Griswotp. Voluntary contributions. 

The Cuarrman. How old an organization is it ? 

Mrs. Griswocp. It is about 20 years old. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Hart gives all of his time to it ; does he not ? 

Mrs. Griswoutp. Yes, sir; he does. 

The Cuarrman. He works at it? 

Mrs. Griswoip. He certainly does. 

The CHarrMan. Senator Cain. 

Senator Carn. Thank you, sir. I have a request. I would appre- 
ciate having a copy of your statement. 


DETERMINATION OF POLICY BY CONGRESS 


Do you think Congress ought to be completely responsible for estab- 
lishing the policy? Whatever that policy is, Congress ought to 
make it? 

Mrs. Griswotp. I definitely do. 

Senator Carn. By inference, were you likewise maintaining that it 
was your view that there should be no commitment of Americans 
beyond our American boundaries ? 

Mrs. Griswoip. No; I have not stated that, because in the first place, 
I feei that whatever decision the C ongress makes should be based upon 
thorough study and upon consultation with your military staff and 
authorities. 

Senator Carn. I hope you are pleased by the way in which the Con- 
gress is attempting to understand the problem so it can consider the 
policy Vy. 

Senator W _—. I just want to thank Mrs. Griswold for a very 
fine statement. I do not want to question a statement like that. 


PRESIDENT’S POWERS AS COMMANDER IN CHIEF 


The Cuarrman. You never did answer my question, I do not think 
as to what the Constitution means when it says, “The President shall 
be Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy.” What does that 
mean? 

Mrs. Griswotp. I think that the President has limited authority, 

The Cuatrman. What is it limited to? 

Mrs. Griswotp. I do not think he has a great deal of authority, 
because of so much of the power is given to the Congress: and you 
cannot take away the power that is put into the hands of elected rep- 
vesentatives of the people and give it to the Executive. 

The Crarrman. You say it does not give him much power. How 
much power does he have, Mrs. Griswold ? 
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Mrs. Griswotp. I do not think he has any powers whatsoever that 
are delegated to the Congress. 

The Cairman. You won't answer the question. What did the 
Constitution put that in the Constitutidh for, if it did not mean any- 
thing, if it did not confer any power on him’ Why did they waste 
their ink and their pens to put that in ? 

Mrs. Griswotp. I personally think it was partially an honorary 
title, a title of respect. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Senator Wuerry. Just a moment. Since the chairman has asked 
you that question, many things are defined. The Congress declares 
war, does it not / 

Mrs. Griswoip. Yes. 

Senator Wuerry. The Congress does give the authority to the Pres. 
ident of the United States as Commander in Chief to carry out its 
policies relative to the Army, is not that right ? 

Mrs. Griswop. I feel, Senator, that all those things are definitely 
defined as the obligations of Congress, and anything that the Presi- 
dent wishes to do to implement ‘them, he has the ‘authority to do, 
naturally, but I do not think he has the power of doing those things 
alone. 

The Cuairman. You think as Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy he would have to run up here and ask Congress every time he 
issued an order to the Army and Navy? 

Mrs. Griswoxp. | think that most of the things will have to come 
from Congress. I very certainly do. 

The Cuarrman. All right, you are excused. 

Mr. Dorn, come around. 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE W. J. BRYAN DORN, MEMBER 
OF CONGRESS FROM SOUTH CAROLINA 


The CuarrMan. Mr. Dorn, you are a Congressman, I believe ¢ 

Mr. Dorn. Yes, sir; supposed to be, from the State of South Caro- 
lina. 

The CuHarrkMan. Supposed to be? You have your certificate on file 
and you have taken your oath ¢ 

Mr. Dorn. I have my credentials and I am definitely a Member. 

The Cnatrman. Have you read this resolution / 

Mr. Dorn. Yes, sir; I have read the resolution. 

The Cuatmman. Do you know what it means? 

Mr. Dorn. Yes, sir. I know the implications of it. 

The CuHarrMan. Have you a written statement? Or do you want to 
proceed ¢ 

Mr. Dorn. I would like to proceed, because I have no written state- 
ment. I would like to state to the chairman, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas, that I was born not far from where Col. William 
Barrett Travis and Colonel Bonham, famous in the history of your 
State, were born. 

The Cuatmrman. We are very proud of their great record. 

Mr. Dorn. Thank you, Senator. 

I would like to say here in the beginning that I was one of seven 
brethers in the last war. My mother had more sons in the service 
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than any woman in South Carolina at one time. I served as an en- 
listed man and I am told that I am the only enlisted man in the Con- 
gress; either House, being discharged as a corporal in 1945 at Camp 
Gordon, Ga. 

RESPECT FOR AIR POWER IN EUROPE 


I would also like to call to the attention of the chairman that Vi- 
shinsky in 1947, for making a similar statement, listed me as the No. 1 
enemy of communism and the No. 1 warmonger in the entire United 
States, in a speech at Lake Success on Septe amber 18 of that year. In 
that earlier statement I advocated, that America build the greatest 
air force in the world; that that was the only force that they feared, 
and I based that assumption and that belief on what I saw in Europe. 

I want to say this to the chairman, that I didn’t go to Europe as a 
big shot. It is very, very difficult for a very important person in going 
to Europe to find out the truth. I studied Europe for 20 months with 
the people of France, with the people of Germany, visiting in their 
homes, sleeping in the barns and meeting with them in the apple 
orchards. The one thing the German people feared more than any- 
thing else in the world was American air power, and I firmly believe 
that if our leaders had had the foresight and the will power and the 
imagination to invest more money in an air force earlier we could have 
knocked Germany completely out of the war without it costing one 
single soldier on the continent of Europe. I know that from talking 
with the German people all over Germany. 

And what I advocate today is this, that we should not base our mili- 
tary concepts purely on the textbooks of the past. The great nations 
of history concentrated their forces principally on one single great 
instrumentality of war. The Roman Legion was the most feared 
force in the world for 500 years. They perfected that Roman Legion, 
just as Alexander the Great did the Greek phalanx, and they domi- 
nated the world. 

The British Navy did the same thing. They spent more money on 
the British Navy than they did, Senator, on the entire Government 
and army put together during a 400-year period of time. 


BUILDING THE GREATEST AIR FORCE IN THE WORLD 


And I say that the great opportunity—it is a golden opportunity— 
for America today, with its superior technolo with its superior 
factories, with its skilled labor, is to build ove wer lming air supe- 
riority. We are missing the boat by not building the greatest Air 
Force, and I will tell you just how many. These other fellows are a 
little hesitant. We need 5,000 strategic bombers today—B-50's and 
B-36’s. The B-36’s cost three and a half million dollars apiece 
$17.500,000,000 to build 5.000 B-36’s. That is a lot less, just a small 
fraction of what we have spent in relief to Europe and other places 
over the world. 

And I want to say this: It is only a small fraction of what we are 
going to spend, Senator, in the next few years on this big land Army 
in Europe, and don’t let this crowd fool you, Senator. I remember 
Churchill said, “Give us the tools, and we will finish the job.” back 
before the last war. I remember the leader of this country said “Amer- 
ican boys will never be sent to die on foreign soil.” 


cr 
cy 
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MISTAKE TO FIGHT A LAND WAR 


This is only an entering wedge. The next time they will come back 
and say, “Well, our boys i in Europe are placed in a position of jeop- 
ardy. We will need 50 divisions; we will need 100 divisions; and 
Europe, just as surely as I am sitting here today, will have a great 
American land Army, which is exactly what Russia wants. They want 
to come to grips with the manpower of the United States. Tn that 

-ase they will win, because I saw in Europe, and I heard the Germans 
tell me, what the Russian Army did to them all the way from Stalin- 
grad clean back to Berlin. 

And I want to remind the Senator that at that time, on the eastern 
front, the Germans had much more of their equipment, had a much 
greater force than they had in the west, which we were facing at the 
time. 

Zhukov, on June 24, 1945—the greatest Russian general, in my esti- 
mation, in the last war—said on Red Square in Moscow, “We have 
emerged from this war stronger than ever, with the most powerful 
land army the world has ever seen,” and he said, “we are going to 
maintain it. We are going to perfect its science.” and I would like 
to remind the chairman that I think the Russians, by our very foolish 
policy in Germany, came in and took most of the experts. Their 
land army has prac edie the same technical advantages as ours does. 
Where they are behind is in building strategic bombers. 

I would like to say right here that I don’t claim to be an expert. | 
am not an expert. I am only trying to give to this committee a few 
simple applications of arithmetic. When I was in Germany I knew 
at that time, and protested as an enlisted man until one of my com- 
manding officers told me to quiet down when I said we should have 
gone to Berlin. I still say we should have gone into Czechoslovakia, 
and we should have won the peace right there. Any enlisted man with 
a second-grade education could see that then. 

All right. I am not going to listen to these experts that come here. 
We knew better at the time. It is not hindsight on my part. It wasn’t 
hindsight on the part of the enlisted men in my outfit. Therefore, I 
discount what the experts have to say today, just as I did then. 

I remember they said 2 bomb wouldn't sink a battleship. We found 
out the hard way at Pearl Harbor. The only experts I recall who 
consistently told the truth were Major Seversky, Billy Mitchell, and 
men like Carl Spaatz, who came here today. They had a terrific fight 
in the 1930’s to build an adequate Air Force. They were fought at 
every single turn by so-called experts here in Washington, those who 
favored “victory over the dead bodies of American foot soldiers.” 


PROTECTION OF THE UNITED STATES BY A LAND ARMY 


Listen, Senators. How can a foot soldier, a dead one with a riffe in 
his hand, or a live one either, protect New York, Chicago, Boston, 
and this great city of Washington from an air attack? How can 
battleships and supercarriers in the Pacific and the Atlantic protect the 
people of Cincinnati and the people of Omaha, your great city in 
Nebraska, and Minneapolis and St. Paul? It is only the American 
Air Force that can. 
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And I want to say this: Air power is the free world’s greatest peace 

force, the greatest opportunity any nation has ever h: ad to preserve 
the peace of the world. If we had these 5,000 str: ategic bombers, 
Senators, poised over the North Pole we could protect “Europe and 
the entire free world. Our strategic area, more vital to the welfare of 
our country and to Europe, too, is Alaska and the North Pole. At 
30,000 feet at the North Pole and in Alaska the temperature is the 
same as at 30,000 feet at the Equator. No battleships or carriers can 
sail to the North Pole. It is frozen. No foot soldiers can exist there. 
But we have bombers that can fly 10,000 miles, 5,000 out and 5,000 back, 
capable of taking off from North America and bombing any section 
of Russia or her satellites. 


DETERRENT EFFECT OF AIR POWER 


If that force was built, Russia would never move into Western 
Europe, provided we adopted a blunt foreign policy similar to that 
which Theodore Roosevelt advocated. He let the world know where 
he stood. He said, “The open door will be maintained in China” and 
it was. Tell Russia, “If you move one foot into Western Europe in 
the wrong direction, every city you have in a few days will be rubble.” 
And they won’t move into Europe. 

I know the Russians that well. They respect military force; they 
respect what this country can do to them, and I say that what we 
need more than anything else is strategic bombers. I agree with Carl 
Spaatz that land power is purely to suppleme nt and back up air power. 

I talked to people in Germany. They told me 80 percent of their 
industry was destroyed by air power; that had the American Army 
stayed in England with that bombing going on they couldn’t have 
lasted long. The heart of the German nation was being pierced. And 
the same thing will happen to this country if Russia builds a greater 
air force than we have. 

Regardless of how far our armies might be or how strong they might 
be, if they bomb New York and Detroit and Pittsburgh and destroy 
our war potential, you will have people in this country shouting for 
peace. The human physique and mind can stand just so much. You 
run in and out of an air raid shelter 10 times every night and all 
through the day and you will have a large group in this country, left- 
wingers or not, and they will want a negotiated peace. Likewise if 
Russia sends her army into Western Europe and into India for the 
sole purpose of aggression, and we keep bombing Russia night and 
day, her people are going to rise up in revolution. That is human 
nature. A lot of them don’t like that clique in the Kremlin, and I 
think the greatest opportunity that has ever been thrown into the lap 
of any nation is before us today, to build this great air force. 


COMMITMENT OF GROUND FORCES 


Listen, Senator, I am a young man. I am thinking about 30 years 
from now, 40 years from now. If we trv to maintain a big land 
army in Europe—and this is only the beginning, as we will be called 
on later for more—our resources will be dissipated. We have our 
soldiers in Korea. They will want to send them to India and to Indo- 
china, and all over the world. 
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That, I believe, Senator, is exactly what Russia wants us to do. In 
Korea we have lost 50,000 men; they have lost zero. All right, who 
is winning in Korea ? 

In the great over-all strategic pic ture, I think we are playing exactly 
the game ‘they want us to play. They are building up their air force. 
This is really the “time for decision.” It is time for men with a little 
bit of imagination who can look further than just World War I or 
World War II. We have men in power today that fought in World 
War I and World War IT, and I just don’t feel my people i in South 

Carolina are going to follow them into a third world war willingly. 


THE WHERRY RESOLUTION 


Talk about this resolution. I only wish that at Yalta you, Sena- 
tor—and I src pering in you—had had the opportunity to O. K. what 
went on. I don’t believe we would have been in this mess today. 
Therefore I am interested i in protecting the people of this country 
from secret commitments. Even if I were on the other side of this 
issue I would certainly favor a resolution of this nature, because I 
would hesitate to go into such a great crisis without the backing of 
the Congress and of the American people. I feel very deeply about it. 

As I say, I am not an expert. I only come here because the ex- 
perts have been wrong so much, and it is a question of common sense. 
I think Seversky made a very good statement. I hadn’t met Seversky 
in my life until yesterday, and I feel that he told the truth. 


RUSSIA’S VULNERABILITY TO AIR ATTACK 


Russia is vulnerable to air attack. There is one great railroad 
connecting European Russia with Siberia. She is woefully lacking 
in highways and railroads. She can be bombed from the air so that 
one part of the country won't know for a year what the other is doing, 
and the greatest defense we have against submarines prowling the 
seas is in air power, because the places where their submarines can 
be manufactured in Russia or made are limited mostly to the Baltic 
area. They can’t get out of the Black Sea so long as the Dardanelles 
are in the control of Turkey. The Sea of Japan has only V1: \divostok 
and Port Arthur. We can destroy in a few hours the facilities they 
have for making submarines, but it can be done only with air power. 
Foot soldiers can’t do it, and I want to emphasize the fact that we 
should look at Alaska. 


COMMITMENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


IT will say this, Senator, before I finish. I think we have an obli- 
gation, Senator Wherry, to the whole world, to all democratic peoples 
everywhere. We have today our eyes glued on ee. That is a 
very small part of the world. Russia holds most of Europe today, 
all of which they got at Potsdam and Yalta and some other places. 
What about Korea? What about India? If we keep our eyes glued 
on Europe isn’t that what Russia wants us to do? They will consoli- 
date India, Indochina, and China and then they can pour Chinese 
troops into Europe and you couldn’t possibly hold Waters Europe. 
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I am thinking about 40 years from now. Lenin and Stalin esti- 
mated that it would take 100 years to do in Russia what they did in 
10 years. 

If they have control of China, it won’t be but a very few years before 
they will liquidate all of the opposition. That is their method of 
taking care of the opposition. And China will become like Russia. 
She will have great war possibilities. She has vast resources of man- 
power and material, and they will begin to assimilate that, and then 
your position in Western Europe will be untenable from the stand- 
point of a large American land army. 

I say to you the greatest defense we have, or could have, and the 
ereatest offensive force, the greatest force for peace, is these 5,000 
bombers. 

I wish to apologize to you for taking so long. I feel very deeply 
about this matter. I am looking 30 or 40 years ahead. I think we i ave 
a great opportunity to do what England did in 1: 500, to put our money 
principally in one great instrumentality of war. I could talk for 
hours on this subject, but these are the high lights of what I have 
to say. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Green? , 
RUSSIA’S BOMBER DEVELOPMENT 


Senator Green. I was very much interested in your glowing tribute 
to the military might of Soviet Russia. But there is one thing you 
said, that they were behind in just one thing only, as I understood 
you, and that was in building strategic bombers. 

Now, will you give us the source of your information ? 

Mr. Dorn. I will tell you why. I knew in Europe that they didn’t 
drop any bombs on Germ: inv of any consequence whatever. There- 
fore, I know that at.that time they didn’t have a great strategic 
bomber force. 

But I do know this: That the B—-29’s that landed in Siberia in the 
bombardment of Japan they interned and kept, and they have copied 
those B-29’s and they have built, variously estimated by different 
observers, from 1,000 to 3.500 of these bombers; and I know this: That 
the range of that bomber is not equal to our B-36 or our B-50. 

I was told by General Eaker in 1947: “It is my opinion that Russia 
can take Alaska in 48 hours.” They have 10 airborne divisions. At 
that time we had one and it wasn’t at full strength. He said: “In 
another 48 hours they could lay air strips. In another 48 hours they 
— be bombing all over the United States with their B-29’s.” 

I do know that Russia is concentrating today on trying desperatetly 
to build their air force wp. They have their land army. It is 
superior in numbers to anything in the world. It is excellent. So 
they want to build their air force up. Then you had better watch 
out. The hour of their destiny, they think, will be at hand when 
they get a great strategic air force. 


RUSSIA’S PROGRESS IN REARMING 


Senator Green. But you also said that we had made a great mistake 
in letting them have all of the best of the German military engineers 
to go and work for them. 
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Mr. Dorn. I think we did. 

Senator Green. Why do you feel they haven’t progressed as far as 
we have / 

Mr. Dorn. For this reason, Senator. It takes a long time to get 
an airplane from the blueprint stage up into mass production. That 
was demonstrated in the fast war. Our B-29 was in the blueprint 
stage before World War II. 

Senator GREEN. They have had as long a time as we. 

Mr. Dorn. We have had these large airplanes in mass production 
before; we have the same techniques, the same factories. The system 
is already set up. 

Senator GreEn. I was interested in trying to find out if you had 
any information of how far they are ahead of us, if you think they are. 

Mr. Dorn. I didn’t say they were ahead of us in air power 

Senator Green. No; in everything else. 

Mr. Dorn. They are in the land force. I can just put two and two 
together with a first- -grade education and figure that out. However, 
L had more education than that. They most undoubtedly have the 
best land army in the world, and I don’t think they are trying to chal- 
lenge us on the high seas. I have been told they have 450 ‘submarines; 
Idon’t know. But the only thing that they lack now is a great strategic 
bomber force, and if they get that superior to ours I don’t think for 
a minute they would hesitate to go into Europe. 

Senator Green. I just wondered how you knew that they didn’t 
have it. 

Mr. Dorn. By the same conclusions I made a moment ago. They 
haven’t had time. I say they already have a considerable part of a 
heavy strategic bombardment force, but it is not yet superior to ours 
in quality or quantity or anything else. 

Senator Green. How do you know? That ismy point. 

Mr. Dorn. By common horse sense. I have talked to some mem- 
bers of the OS* in Europe and I certainly wouldn’t want to’tell what 
they told me here. 

Senator Green. Do you think they knew? 

Mr. Dorn. That is their business; secret intelligence. 

Senator Green. That might be. 

Mr. Dorn. I want to tell you this. I asked one of them in 1947, 
one of these very same fellows, “When would Russia have the atomic 
bomb?” I personally asked him. He said, “They have it now. 

I talked to the P resident and to some of the rest of them and they 
said, “No; they won’t have it until 1952 or 1953.” 

I don’t want to call names, but I can tell you some funny things 
that were told to me in 1947 in the Pentagon and the White House 
about how dumb the Russians were. An opposite picture was related 
to me by people who weren’t supposed to know anything. I wasn’t 
subseque sntly surprised when the atomic bomb was exploded i in Russia 
in 1949. So I don’t trust the experts any more, Senator. You have 
to kind of think these things out, you know. 

The CuatrMan. That is your reason—since you don’t trust experts. 
T wondered what you based your information on. 

Mr. Dorn. It is a simple matter of arithmetic and horse sense. 

Russia has more manpower; they hold sway over China today. a 
country of 450,000,000 people. In their country they have 200,000,000 
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with many millions more in their satellite countries. If you read 
the Communist books—and I am sure you have read some of them— 
you would know that this is a world-w ‘ide revolution; that they have 
declared war on ‘apitalism and the democracies. They have this 
great land army. I don’t think anybody would question that, and 
it is just common sense to assume that the only thing that is holding 
them up now is the lack of a great strategic air force, and likewise 
what is holding them back is that we have more atomic bombs, and 
we have a better means of delivery. 

Senator Green. Have we any source of information to that effect ? 


RELATIVE SUPERIORITY OF UNITED STATES AND U.S. 5S. R. 


Mr. Dorn. That is not a hard conclusion to arrive at, because of our 
great industry in the United States. You saw what it did in the last 
war. The people in Europe were amazed, and it is not a very difficult 
conclusion to arrive at—that we are ahead of them in tec hnological 
skills and skilled labor and in air power. 

But in some distant day she may catch up with us. They may out- 
strip us, and that is what I want to guard against. If there is going 
to be war, let’s bring them to war on our terms. Let’s not fight on 
their terms. 

Senator Green. I am not going to fight. 

Mr. Dorn. I may have to go again. 

Senator Green. I hope that you are right, that they are behind 
us in that respect, and I hope you are wrong that they are ahead of us 
in every other thing. 

Mr. Dorn. We are ahead of them in naval power and I want to keep 
our navy in command of the seven seas. We are ahead of them in 
air power at the present time. But I agree with General Spaatz that 
it is not quite adequate. We should go ahead and expand this air 
power, and not dissipate our resources on little land wars all over 
the world, which I am sure the Senator would concede is working to 
the advantage of Soviet Russia, because she hasn't lost a man. 

The CuairMan. Senator Cain? 


USE OF AIR POWER IN KOREA 


Senator Carn. During the 8 months of the Korean war, while Amer- 
ican casualties have totaled approximately 50,000, we and our allies 
have owned the air above Korea, haven’t we? 

Mr. Dorn. That is exactly right. 

Senator Carn. In the face of hundreds of sorties every day, which 
so far as I know are both tactical and strategic, how has it happened 
that we haven’t been able to destroy the enemy’s effectiveness ? 

Mr. Dorn. I am glad you asked that question. I knew what you 
were going to ask me. I think Korea more than any other one inci- 
dent in the history of the world, so far will substantiate my feeling. 
If we had had, in June 1950, 1,000—I am not saying 5,000 at that 
iime, but only 1,000—B-36’s based in California, Hawaii, Alaska, and 
the Pacific islands and we . id told Joe Stalin in blunt fashion that 
le understands: “Listen, the minute you cross the thirty-eighth paral- 
lel * * * every village in North Korea with over 100 people will 
be wiped off the face of the earth,” I don’t think they would have 
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crossed the thirty-eighth parallel. And I think Uncle Joe would 
have had another conference with the boys in North Korea and they 
would have called that thing off. 

Senator Carn. On your ‘assumptions I am inclined to think that 
you are right, but that assumption isn’t the case, so let’s probe this 
one, because the Chinese and the North Koreans are coming down in 
great hordes, and so far as I know they’are still going to continue 
to come down. We read in the papers every day that we have killed 
X number and thousands and thousands and thousands continue to 
come. Why does it happen that the strength of our air power doesn’t 
stop those people or make them give up? 

Mr. Dorn. [ll tell you why. “Because air power has been limited. 
The strategic concept of it has been limited right here, I believe, in 
WwW ashington, or the United Nations, possibly. ‘If we could bomb the 
bridges over the Yalu River, bomb Mukden, and all these places in 
Manchuria where these armies concentrate, and the railroads over 
which they come, I think it would be very difficult for them to do 
much in Korea 

Senator Cary. I know this, that the situation would be far different. 
We don’t know what it would be, but we know it would be that much 
more difficult for those people to supply themselves and to ene get 
across that Yalu River. Are you saying in substance that we are 
using our air power in a very restricted fashion ? 

Mr. Dorn. We are using it in a very restricted fashion, and even 
in that restricted fashion I believe it was the principal factor in keep 
ing us from being pushed completely out of Korea altogether. 

Senator Carn. Are you saying we are using our air force solely In 
Korea, which does not necessarily have any relationship to the battle- 
field? Are you arbitrarily saying that the battlefield stops at the 
Yalu River? And if so, what is the result of that? 

Mr. Dorn. As Napoleon said, an army moves on its stomach, and 
if we let all this stuff get together and concentrate, then to face them 
on a given line we will be at a tremendous disadvantage. 

Senator Carn. I appreciate your terrific Americanism and I have 
considerable respect for the fact that you think deeply on this subject. 


ATTENTION TO ASIA 


Mr. Dorn. I have to go to my office the same as you do. Let me say 
this, and reiterate it, that I think freedom in Asia is just as impor- 
tant as it is in Europe. 

In 1947, in a speech on the floor of the House, I said, “While we ne 
supporting this Marshall plan”—and I think it was a good plan; 
voted against it, however—“that plan was diverting American i 
tention to Europe while the Communists were going to strike through 
the back door in Asia.” I suggested then that some of the relief 
money be used to build a great “Air Force and thereby protect the 
or free world. 

I said, “At this very moment they are coming in the Far East,” and 
they were. 

The Cuatrmayn. Is that all, Senator? 

Senator Carn. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Wherry? 

Senator Wyrerry. I want to thank you, Congressman, for this very 
fine, patriotic presentation. 
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Mr. Dorn. Thank you very much. I only wish some of the other 
Senators who have left had been here. I would have liked for my 
friends Senator George and Senator Russell to have been here. I do 
feel very deeply about this. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you very much. 

Senator Wuerry. Mr. Chairman, would the chairman permit me 
to produce the record for the statement that I made this morning when 
General George was testifying. I said I would get it and ask that it 
would be placed i in the record. tt will take me 3 minutes. 

The Cuairman. Place it in the record. 

Senator Wuerry. I would like to comment on it. 

The Cuarrman. You want to make a speech on it. I have been 

very indulgent with the Senator. 

Senator Wurrry. I suppose I have to file a petition for permission. 


GENERAL EISE NHOWER’S STATEMENT ON THE EXTENT OF OUR COMMITMENT 
OF TROOPS TO EUROPE 


This morning, when I asked a question of General George, I prem- 
ised the question on a statement in which I said, “Do you agree with 
General Kisenhower that if we committed one division the American 
people should be prepared to go all out?” or words to that effect. I 
don’t want to be called on it again. 

At that time several Senators—Senator Chapman, Senator Know- 
land, and Senator Lodge—said they had never heard him make that 
statement. No; he couldn’t have done that. And they asked me 
where, and I said “In one of the legislative hearing rooms.” 

So I got the record of the hearings on Senate Resolution 1, the 
universal military training and service bill. This meeting was on 
February 2, and the chairman, another very distinguished person 
from Texas whom I regard very highly, asked me to attend a lunch- 
eon. At that luncheon General Eisenhower appeared. After he had 
appeared there there was a public hearing. The newspapermen came 
in and they heard the testimony, and I was quite sure that I had asked 
the general this question, and here it is. Senator Johnson turned to 
me. He said: 

Senator Wherry, do you have any questions? 

Senator WHerrRy. General, under the North Atlantic Treaty the United States 
is pledged to give aid under the provisions of article III. When that treaty was 
adopted it was made very state. on the floor of the Senate that that aid was to 
be in the nature of arms and not to be a commitment of ground forces. At least, 
that is the way I interpreted it to be. 

We are now extending that policy to not only include arms but also soldiers in 
an integrated army in Europe. 

After your remarks of yesterday—and I will not state them because they 
were given in executive session—but relative to the information to the Ameri- 
can people, do you not feel that Congress, as representatives of the American 
people, should determine that policy of extension prior to any commitments being 
made by the Executive or anyone else outside of the Congress? 


General Eisenhower made this reply : 


General EtseNnOweER. Now, there are two reasons here. I am not going to 
be evasive, but I am not going to try to answer that question, Senator, for two 
very logical reasons, I think 
and he gives one, because he is a soldier. 

ry y . . 

Che Carman. Why don’t you read it ? 
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Senator Wuerry (reading) : 


General Eisennower. First, I am a soldier, and you have entered into a 
question of policy here that involves certain political policy, and, secondly, I 
have not studied this whole question at all. So I just do not think it really ap- 
propriate for me to attempt to answer. 

Senator Wuerry. May I ask the second question. This has to do with this 
bill which this subcommittee is working on so diligently, and I want to thank the 
chairman for the opportunity of meeting here with the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

It does seem to me that in all the ramifications of what is to be done here, 
drafting 18-year-olds, raising an army of 3.1 or 2 or 3 or 4 or 5 there must be 
this determination of the needs in the North Atlantic area. You see what I 
mean? 

General ErsENHOWER. Yes. 

Senator WuHeErRyY. Now do you feel that your recommendations will be forth- 
coming as to what the need will be there prior to the time that the Armed 
Services Committee brings the selective service bill out on the floor for debate? 

General Ers—ENHOWER. I doubt that they would come that early. I think 
there are a couple of observations I might make here that would clarify my 
own position. 

First in my conviction is that the European nations must provide the bulk of 
all ground forces for the defense of Western Europe. As I told you yesterday, 
I am not prepared to state the exact proportions in which I think our forces 
will be useful in raising morale, but there is no question—ours is to be the 
small fraction and not the great fraction. 

So I can tell you that much now; because if it were otherwise, then I certainly 
would think we were not demanding from our associates what they can produce. 

Secondly, referring just a minute to your earlier question about policy, as I 
see it, I have been given a job in Europe that is difficult enough, but it would be 
rendered impossible of execution unless I knew that the bulk of opinion, the 
great overwhelming public opinion of the United States, were in support of what 
I am trying to do. 

Therefore, as far as I am concerned, if the Congress were not willing to state 
this is generally what we want done, I would have an awful thing to face. 

I cannot go into any government of Europe and say, “We are hamstringing 
a lot of people into doing so and so.” Publie opinion wins wars, publie opinion 
makes sacrifices possible, public opinion will sustain the peace. 

Now this body, as I see it, is designed among other things to reflect public 
opinion of America. I certainly think that my position would be anomalous, 
an impossible one, unless the great overwhelming opinion of Ameriea is back 
of it. 

Senator WuHerry. General, that practically answers the first question I asked, 
because it is my feeling that if that is to be the policy, you want the backing 
of the American people and the Congress as representatives of the people should 
be the ones that extend this policy to manpower in order to back up any com- 
mitments that you will have to make or do make when this time comes, 

Just one more question. 

General E1seENHOWER. I want to make clear that I am abstaining from ex- 
pressing any opinion of how you make your opinion felt. You can make your 
opinion felt with a shout or in any way you please. 

Senator Wuerry. Or action on the floor. One more question and I will be 
through, because I do not want to nvonopolize the time. 

Is there any change, then, of the Congress or even the Executive adopting 
a limited policy of commitments of land forces into this integrated army? 

In other words, if I understand what you say is true, you do not know how 
many soldiers you can get over there, you need flexibility, and if we go into 
this policy, should not the American people be advised that it might be one 
division or it might be more divisions or they should be willing to go all-out 
to back up this policy? 

General E1seENHoweER. Well, I think we must say we are ready to go all-out 
to back up the policy. “All-out’ does not mean to me that the policy itself is 
that of the United States attempting to pick up and carry the world and be its 
nursemaid. I do not mean that by any manner of means. 

Senator Wuerry. The question is: Should the United States know when they 
go into this that in order to arrive at this flexibility it might be one division, 
it might be more divisions, and therefore it will be impossible to say we will 
just send a certain number of divisions? 
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General EISENHOWER. That is correct. 

Senator WHerRRy. You want flexibility and you want the American people to 
understand if they go in, they have got to go all-out if necessary? 

General EISENHOWER. That is correct. * * * 

I just want the record, please, to be implemented so that this ap- 
pears at the point in the statement where I attempted to quote Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, and the record speaks for itself. 

The Cuarrman, All right. That will be arranged. The clerk says 
we will fix it. 

Tomorrow, at 2, we will hear Gov. Harold Stassen and Senator 
John Sherman Cooper. On Saturday, at 10 a. m., we hear Governor 
Dewey. This committee stands in recess. 

(Whereupon, at 5:30 p. m., a recess was taken until the following 
day, Friday, February 23, 1951, at 2 o’clock.) 
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ASSIGNMENT OF GROUND FORCES OF THE UNITED 
STATES TO DUTY IN THE EUROPEAN AREA 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1951 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForeiGN ReLarions, 
COMMITTEE ON THE ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. | 

The joint session of the Committee on Foreign Relations with the 
Committee on the Armed Services, held in room 318 Senate Office 
Building, met pursuant to adjournment at 2 p. m., Senator Tom 
Connally, chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, presid- 
ing. 

Present from the Committee on Foreign Relations, Senators ( 
nally (chairman), George, Wiley, Hickenlooper, and Lodge. 

Present from the Armed Services Committee: Senators Russel! 
(chairman), Chapman, Johnson of Texas, Stennis, Knowland. and 
Cain. 

Also present: Senators Wherry and Thye. 

The Cuairman. The committee will please come to order and stay 
in order. 

The committee has the honor of having before it today Governor 
Harold E. Stassen, at present president of the University of Pennsy! 
vania; a very distinguished man. We want to hear you, Gover:o: 

Have you a prepared statement ¢ 

Mr. Srassen. Yes; I have, Senator. 

The CuatrMan. Would you prefer to present that and then <1 
ject yourself to questions afterward; is that correct / 

Mr. Strassen. It is preferable, but not essential, if at some point you 
wish to interrupt. 

The Cuairman. But you prefer to go on with that statement / 

Mr. Strassen. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. I think some more members will be coming 
but I suppose we better proceed. Here is Senator Lodge now. 

All right, Governor, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD E. STASSEN, PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Srassen. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, ] 
appear in response to your invitation for testimony on the resolution 
pending before you. 

I would like to state at the opening that I appear as a civilian citizen 
and as a member of the Republican Party. 

479 
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I will give my views and my information with candor and humility, 
and with no claim of expertness, submitting, of course, to your own 
analysis and your own judgment in this very important matter. 

I believe that the immediate decision should be made against a back- 
ground of the objectives which ought to motivate American foreign 
policy. And as I see it the long-range objectives of American foreign 
policy should be to win a victory for civilization and freedom over 
Communist imperialism without a world war. 

Nothing less than this is worthy of America, and nothing less than 
this can lead to peace and security for the people of our country. 

The objective must be affirmative and dynamic and it must be to 
serve the fundamental goal of civilization and freedom. It must 
clearly recognize the evil nature of Communist imperialism as an 
enemy of civilization and of freedom itself. And it must ever seek 
to reach the objective without the horror and devastation of a world 
war. 

I report to you, gentlemen, that my observations on my recent 
journey through Asia and Africa and around the world have encour- 
aged my belief that this “victory without war” objective is attainable 
if the right decisions are made, on the matter now before you, and on 
the other major policy decisions confronting our country and con- 
fronting the other free nations of the world. 


ACTIONS NEEDED TO SECURE “VICTORY WITHOUT WAR” 


My measured optimism is based on the many indications of trouble 
and unrest and resistance within the Soviet empire, on the clear expres- 
sions of growing awareness in the rest of the world as to the evil 
nature of Communist imperialism, and on the rapidly mounting 
determination and ability to resist Communist penetration. The suc- 
cess of such a “victory without war” policy will depend upon five 
major developments over a long perio@of years, none of which can be 
brought about by America alone, and none of which can be brought 
about without America. 

These five developments are as follows: 

1. The building and maintenance of air power so great that the 
starting of a world war by the Communist Kremlin would be met by 
our winning air superiority over Russia and by destroying its war 
potential through air attack. 

This development will require secure air bases at strategic points 
around the world, adequately defended on the ground and thoroughly 
supplied by sea. 

2. The establishment of sufficient armed strength in Western Europe 
so that if a Communist assault were made on the ground, it would be 
hurled back. 

3. The encouragement and assistance of the many millions of peo- 
ples within the Communist prison of nations who desperately desire 
liberation from the ruthless oppressions and mass deportations which 
are now their sad lot. 

4. The necessarily slow but definite improvement in the conditions 
of living of the huge populations of the non-Communist nations of 
Asia and of Africa. 
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5. The assurance of a sound and highly productive American econ- 
omy as the indispensable foundation for strength and freedom for 
ourselves and for mankind. 

Now, as I see it, gentlemen, each of these five essential developments 
require that the program so ably presented by Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower for rearming Western Europe, including the use of American 
arms and men, be given solid support. 


ENCOURAGING WESTERN EUROPE 


Unless America demonstrates its clear willingness to back up its 
victorious and outstanding World War II general, and to stand be- 
hind the recommendations of its Joint Chiefs of Staff, we cannot 
expect major effective rearmament of the nations of Western Europe 
who are on the front line of the world clash. 

If Western Europe does not join in an effective rearming, America 
could not for long expect to have the secure overseas air bases from 
which effective counterattacks could be launched. 

If Western Europe is not strengthened, the resistance movements 
within the Soviet Empire would be discouraged rather than nourished. 
Thus would be lost another one of the major deterrents to Soviet 
aggression. 

A weakened and discouraged Europe would not move forward with 
enlightened and effective policies in Asia and Africa, in both of which 
the nations of Europe have extensive interests and leadership. ‘Thus 
the deterioration of Western Europe would reflect adversely upon the 
conditions of living in Asia and in Africa, 

America should directly assist in Asia and Africa within the re- 
stricted limits of its own economic stability. For example, the ship- 
ping of some of our surplus wheat to relieve the acute food shortage 
in India is urgent and should be carried out. But real progress in 
conditions of living in these vast areas must come through their own 
leadership and their own efforts in effective cooperation with the 
nations of Western Europe and America. Thus there is a very direct 
connection between General Eisenhower’s program in Western Europe 
and the future of the peoples of Asia and Africa. 

Furthermore, as I see it, if America showed timidity and short- 
sightedness in refusing to back up General Eisenhower, I believe the 
reflection right inside America would seriously undermine the stabil- 
ity and confidence in our own economy which is essential for all 
purposes. Furthermore, the loss of the sources of raw materials would 
soon handicap vital American production and cause widespread un- 
employment. 

For all of these reasons I have concluded that it is of crucial impor- 
tance that America’s participation in Western European rearmament 
should be carried out. 

To emphasize my conclusion I express my conviction that it is 
just as important for the future of America and for the cause of 
freedom that General Eisenhower take an American army across 
the Atlantic now as it was for General Washington to take his Colonial 
Army across the Delaware in 1776. 
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AMERICAN LEADERSHIP NEEDED 


Risks are involved, now as then. But the best of military advice 
recommends it, now as then. And the leadership in the execution 
of the move is the very best, now as then. And I believe the result 
will be successful, now as then. 

The quality of leadership which America provides for the dynamic 
forces of freedom may well be crucial in determining the outcome 
of the world struggle. 

America must neither be fooled nor frightened by the Communist 
forees. If we Americans demonstrate a courageous intelligent con- 
fidence in ourselves, the millions of peoples of the free world will have 
confidence in us. 

The demonstration of our confidence must be dramatic and definite. 
And no demonstration can compare with the sight of American sol- 
diers, whom the world knows have never lost a war, with the American 
flag, which the world knows as a symbol of man’s freedom and hope, 
moving together through the free and friendly nations. These other 
peoples need encouragement. They will respond. They are respond- 
ing right now and this month. Let us ever have in mind that in 
despair a free man is impotent. In hope he is indomitable. 

Thus in these next few critical years, while war and peace, slavery 
and freedom, teeter on the sharp edge of the decisions of millions of 
men of many nations, each 100,000 American GI’s bravely marching 
in the heart of Europe is worth more to American security and to the 
cause of freedom than a million of their budies in the camps of 
Louisiana and Arkansas. 


CONGRESSIONAL APPROVAL OF TROOP MOVEMENTS 


There remains the question of whether or not approval by Congress 
of troop movements in advance should be required. 

Mr. Chairman, I will meet that issue with equal forthrightness. 

Congress does have and should have the right to discuss and con- 
sider any action whatsoever of the executive branch under our form 
of Government. Thus the debate and the hearings on the Eisenhower 
policy have been wholesome and worthwhile. I commend those who 
have participated in the consideration, including those with whom 
I do not agree, but whose sincerity and forthrightness I admire and 
respect. I believe this entire process in the consideration of this 
Wherry resolution presented by the eminent Senator from Nebraska, 
and the whole process related to it, has resulted in a thinking through 
by the people that now is he solid basis for action. I am certain that 
the overwhelming majority of the American people, including a two- 
thirds majority of the members and the leaders of the Republican 
Party are now in back of the Eisenhower policy, including the move- 
ment of additional American troops to his command in Western 
Europe. 

Thus the discussion and debate by Congress of any of the actions of 
the executive branch are both proper and ‘highly desirable. 

3ut decisions by Congress, I submit, should not be substituted for 

decisions by the executive branch of the Government in matters which 
are executive in their nature. And I submit that the deployment of 
(he armed forces of the country is distinctly an executive matter. 
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It would be as wrong for Congress to decide, contrary to the views 
of the military leadership, that American divisions should not be 
placed in a certain location as it would be wrong for Congress to decide 
that American divisions should be placed in some other distant loca 
tion contrary to the views of the military leadership. 

Congress does have the complete right to control the size and ade- 
quacy of armament of the Armed Forces. Congress does have the 
right to declare war. 

But I submit that tempting and important as military tactics un- 
questionably are, no parliamentary body in history ever successfully 
conducted military tactics, and the deployment of forces is inescapably 
an essential ingredient of military tactics. 

Congress can and should frequently inquire into the tactics em- 
ployed, and the state of readiness, and all other military matters. 
And I might add that Congress should insist on the avenues of infor- 
mation being open directly to the military sources in any of these 
matters. And the President should welcome and assist such inquiry. 

But Congress should not endeavor to take unto itself decisions so 
clearly belonging to the executive branch of Government under our 
Constitution. 

Mr. Chairman, may I close by stating that the manner in which the 
Congress and the American people have talked and thought their way 
through to such major agreement on these great issues has been a 
thr illing reaflirmation of the strength and value of our American way 
of life. 

It has added further to my optimism that while the Kremlin may 
make a mad move to all-out world war, the long odds, in my judgment, 
are that they will not and that our just cause will prevail without a 

world war. I trust and pray that this cherished peaceful progress 
for ourselves and for others will come to pass. 


EFFECT OF AMERICAN TROOPS ON EUROPE’S MORALE 


The CaHatrman. Governor Stassen, is it your view or is it not that 
the presence of American troops in Western Europe would give great 
encouragement and strength to the nations of Western Europe that are 
undertaking to rearm in thier own defense / 

Mr. Srassen. Definitely, Senator. I consider that it is an indis- 
pensable part of the rebuilding by the nations of Western Europe 
themselves of their rearmament and their defense against the Com- 
munist threat from the east. 

The CHarrman. Would the security of the United States be in- 
creased or be decreased by the strengthening of Western Europe so 
that these countries could contribute : something to their defense and 
resistance to armed aggression ? 

Mr. Strassen. Clearly increased, Senator. If we could just picture 
how it would be increased today if there were 100 able divisions in 
being in Europe compared to our present uneasiness of what would 
happen in the world, we get some sense of what that would mean to 
the security of our country. One of the great sources of unrest is the 
lack of armed strength in Europe, and if we are able to rebuild that 
without the opening of a third world war, then America and the 
friendly world will be much more secure. 
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NAVAL, AIR, AND GROUND FORCES NEEDED 


The CuarrMan. Some sources claim that the Navy and air power 
is all we need; that we do not need any ground troops. What is your 
view of that! 

Mr. Strassen. Well, Senator, I am unable to conceive how either air 
or navy, or air and navy together, can function effectively without 
important ground forces. In other words, it is my view that the 
three branches of our service are indispensable in modern defense or 
modern war. 

Specifically, air must have bases. Bases, to be effective in any con- 
flict with the Soviet Union, must be at various and distant points 
throughout the world and those bases, therefore, must be defended or 
they will be assaulted and taken out by the opposing land force. That 
takes ground forces. Furthermore, if the enemy has all the ground 
forces, they sweep through all of the other airfields and they so 
multiply their own bases from which to attack your bombers, attack 
your airstrips, that it, at least, adds greatly to the difficulty of a suc- 
cessful air operation. 

You take the great bombing strikes on Germany in the last war. 
The very difficult thing in the early stages was the presence of the 
many air strips along the channel from which the fighters arose to 
intercept the bombers. 

So that you cannot just surrender the face of the earth and expect 
then by air force alone to have effective strength to break down, if 
necessary, this Communist strength, if its own leaders make the tragic 
move into a world war. 

The CHarrMan. Well, if great masses of ground troops should in- 
vade Western Europe, or any other territory for that matter, they 
could not possibly occupy every point at which an attack might be 
made, could they? 

Mr. Strassen. You mean as far as a counterattack on the ground is 
concerned ¢ 

The CHatrman. Yes. 

Mr. Srassen. That is true. They reach a point of great deployment 
just as we have a great problem of defense, but if you once give them 
the control of a land mass such as Western Europe, we know from 
the experience in World War II that it is a very costly and a difficult 

task ever to get back on that land mass. It can be done, but it takes 
great power, great preparation and great loss of life. 


CONGRESSIONAL CONTROL OVER DISPOSITION OF ARMED FORCES 


The CuHarrman. You mentioned a while ago that no parliamentary 
machinery had ever succeeded, in war, to run an army. 

Mr. Strassen. To handle the tactics of an army. 

The Cuatrman. Yes. Did we not in this country, during the Revo- 
lutionary War—did not Washington have great difficulty with the 
Continental Congress undertaking to dictate to him how the Army 
should be run and where it should go? 

Mr. Srassen. I did not say, Senator, that parliamentary bodies have 
never concerned themselves with tactics. I think they have always 
concerned themselves with tactics, but it was General Washington's 
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insistence that he must decide the tactics which led, as I said, to the 
victory in war and the very birth of independence of this Nation. 

That is not intended to reflect one wit on any parliamentary body. 
I think that is the natural thing by which human beings work together 
in parliamentary matters, which are of importance as contrasted to the 
manner in which they must act in military matters under single com- 
manders. 

The CuarrmMan. Parliamentary matters are separate from military 
matters. 

Mr. Strassen. That is right. 

The Cuairman. A man could be a very great parliamentarian and 
be a very poor soldier. 

Mr. Srassen. That is conceivable, and also vice versa: A man could 
be a very great general and be a very poor Senator. 

The CHamrMan. Yes, sir. 

Wasn’t that true under the Articles of Confederation? Didn't they 
have difficulty under the Articles of Confederation about the troops 
and so forth ¢ 

Mr. Strassen. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. During the War Between the States, do you remem- 
ber that the Committee on the Conduct of the War, that Congress 
undertook to appoint to go out and supervise the conduct of the war? 

Mr. Strassen. I have read of it, Senator. 

The CHarrman. There are several volumes; I don’t know how 
many—a great number of large volumes in the library here about the 
actions of that committee. 

Mr. Srassen. Yes. It figures, too, in Carl Sandburg’s great Life of 
Lincoln. 

The Cuarrman. It contributed to the conduct of the war, which did 
not help Lincoln, but interfered with him and hampered him too; isn’t 
that true? 

Mr. Strassen. In some respects, but I think in final respects. the con- 
vincing of the Congress and the people of the rightness of Lincoln’s 
administration was the key to the success in that war. 

The Cuarrman. Well, I was not going that far. 

Mr. Sassen. Unfortunately, Senator, that is a struggle which you 
and I look at from a slightly different viewpoint. 

The Cuarrman. No; Lam not looking at it differently, but I am talk- 
ing about the operations of the Federal forces under Lincoln. I in- 
sisted they were interfered with and hampered by this Committee on 
the Conduct of the War that wanted to dictate who would be general 
and who would be where, where the campaign would go, and all that 
sort of thing. 

Mr. Srassen. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. No; I am not referring to the outcome of the war. 
We all know what happened to us and what has been happening to us 
ever since, and what will probably keep on happening to us, as long as 
your party gets in control of the Government. . 

Mr. Strassen. You say “until our party gets control of the Govern- 
ment,” Senator? 

The Cuatrman. If ever. 

Mr. Strassen. I will assure you we will treat you very generously, 
if we ever get in power. 

The Cuarrman. That will be very kind of you. 
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Where did you go on your world tour? Would you tell us briefly 
what countries ? 

Mr. Strassen. I went out of Alaska to Japan, and from Japan down 
to Okinawa, then to Hong Kong, to Thailand, and then to Indonesia, 
then from Singapore on over to India, P akistan, and then on to Israel, 
and then down through South Africa, down through Khartoum, Nai- 
robi, Johannesburg, the Cape, back up the western coast of Africa 
to Leopoldville in the Belgian Congo, French Equatorial Africa, and 
then on through Paris and London, and home. 

The CuHamman. Did you visit Germany ? 

Mr, Srassen. No; not on this trip. 

The CuarrMan. France? 

Mr. Strassen. No. I visited those countries in 1947, but not since 
that time. 

ATTITUDE OF INDIA TO THE UNITED STATES 


The CHarrman. How do you explain the attitude of India toward 
the United States? She seems to be hostile tous. What about? 

Mr. Strassen. India is not hostile to the United States. I think, to 
understand the attitude of India you must take into account many 
fundamental factors. First of all, India is just emerging into sov- 
ereign independence after a century and more of colonial rule by the 
British. Secondly, the philosophic background of India with its 
own religious backgrounds has a mysticism. It is very different than 
the philosophic background of America with its Christian and Jewish 
religions. Third, there i is a strong tradition remaining of the Gandhi 
doctrine, the passive-resistance approach to offense. And then, of 
course, India, with its people, takes a much different attitude on 
questions of classes of peoples of different colors than do the people 
of the United States. 

You combine these factors with the fact that, unfortunately, the 
Government of India was not properly consulted in advance of the 
American decision to go into Korea and a sensitivity developed at 
that point, and Mr. Nehru’s letters in endeavoring to restore peace 
in the early stages of that Korean War were delayed rather than 
neglected, and all those things built up to a more difficult approach 
on the Korean situation than our country has otherwise had. 

Furthermore, they recognized the Chinese Communist Government, 
Nehru personally inowing Mao Tse-tung from a very early day, 
and being very reluctant to believe that Mao and the Chinese Com- 
munist Government was completely subordinate to the Kremlin 
Communists. 

On that point I differ from Mr. Nehru, but I understand the difli- 
culties of his viewpoint. 

And then you take the further point, Senator, that while our 
country has been very generous to the rest of the world since the end 
of the war, paying out, in fact, something like $46,000,000,000 in vari- 
ous aid to other nations, we have done practically nothing for India, 
and India feels that they have had the most difficult economic and 
social problem of adjustment than any of the other nations. 

So, if you could put yourself in India’s place 

The CnarrMan. I am not going to do that. 
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Mr. Strassen. But it would be mighty helpful, Senator, if you would 
endeavor to do so, in underst anding India’s attitude. And then, 
Senator, likewise there is difficulty on their part to understand om 
motives and objectives are as good as we know them to be. Conse- 
quently, you build these factors up and you get into the position where 
they take very different positions on this issue than the U nited States 
does. Iam certain those are not positions which are at all wishi ng to 
fit into the Soviet Communist approach, and I think it definitely fits 
into a third position, neither Communist nor capitalist, in their lean. 
ings or in their sympathies. 

The Cuarrman. Are they afraid of the Communist Chinese’ Is 
that affecting their attitude? Are they afraid of invasion of India 
by the Communist Chinese ? 

Mr. Srassen. No; I do not believe that they are. I believe they do 
not consider that that will happen. I think there has been uneasiness 
on the meaning of the Tibet move. I do not think there is fear at this 
time that the Chinese Communists will—— 

The Cuairrman. You do not think that the friendship of Ma 
Nehru will prevent that? 

Mr. Strassen. I do not believe it will avert it, but I think India 
figures that it will. 

“The Cuarrman. You do not think that the friendship of Nehru and 
Mao will prevent an invasion ? 

Mr. Strassen. No; I do not think it would, because I believe that 
Mao follows his directions from the Communist Kremlin at Moscow 
and has followed those for 23 years, and if the Kremlin at Moscow 
decided that India should be invaded down through central Asia, for 
example, by the Chinese Communists, then that would happen. But 
that is my judgment and not the attitude of India. 


THE WHERRY RESOLUTION 


The CuHamman. Now, you read and examined, of course, care! 
the resolution that is pending before us? 

Mr. Srassen. Yes, Senator. 

The Cuatrman. Do you regard it as a proper procedure for ws 1 
pass a resolution of that kind, which in a way takes over control of the 
Army through the Congress, instead of the Executive ? 

Mr. Strassen. No; I think it would be a mistake to do it. 

The CuHarrman. What would be the effect on the nations of Western 
E tg of the passage of such a resolution as this? 

Mr. Strassen. Why, it would spread great discouragement among 
them. 

The Cuarrman. They would feel that, while we were parties to the 
North Atlantic Pact, that this resolution was an indication of om 
timidity and caution about properly executing it; would they not 4 

Mr. Strassen. Yes. I think that the predomin: unt —_ tion to that 
approach would be that we were timid in the face of the Russia 
Communist strength. 

The Cuatrman. Chairman Russell. 

Senator Russert. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Governor Stassen, you did not spend much time in any of the 
nations of Western Europe on this trip, did you? 

Mr. Strassen. Not on this trip; no. 
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Senator Russety. You say you were there in 1947? 

Mr. Strassen. That is right. 

Senator Russety. Did you spend considerable time in the Western 
European nations at that time? 

Mr. Strassen. A very limited time in that we were moving through 
fairly rapidly, but at that time we were able to visit the European 
countries on both sides of the iron curtain and we did visit most of 
the countries of both Eastern and Western Europe. 


WILL TO RESIST IN EUROPE 


Senator Russe.y. A great many people, Members of Congress and 
citizens have great concern over the will to fight of the nations of 
Western Europe. I constantly get letters that say that some man 
has been there in France and the French people have said, “It is all 
right to send troops over here, but we are not going to destroy France 
by resisting Russia if there is an invasion.” What is your judgment 
as to the will to fight? Would you think that the fact that we sent 
four additional divisions to Europe will generate a will to resist 
communism that has been somewhat lacking up to now ? 

Mr. Stassen. I think the will to resist communism and the determi- 
nation to do it has been steadily increasing in the last year, and that 
the stand taken inside France and inside the Government of France on 
these very issues has been steadily improving, both in its own firmness 
and in the support by the people. I think the weakness of the demon- 
strations of Communists against General Eisenhower was representa- 
tive of that change, and I think that the whole atmosphere has changed 
and is changing not only in France but throughout the world. 


CONDITIONS IN FRANCE 


I also believe that under their present leadership, in Pleven, Moch, 
and Schuman France has three of the best leaders that they have had 
for a century, so that I personally believe France will take its part in 
a strong program of defense of Western Europe. 

Senator Russetu. I agree with you completely in your estimate of 
those gentlemen whom you have named, but history teaches us there 
is nothing quite as transitory as a Cabinet in France. They change 
them every 2 or 3 weeks. I would be more concerned about the will of 
the people, the men who actually will be expected to do military duties. 

Mr. Strassen. I think, Senator, that some of those comments that 
have been adverse to France have been unrealistic as to what they 
expected to find immediately after World War II. When you remem 
ber what happened to France in World War II, and then you think of 
emerging from that with a desperate economic situation, clearly their 
first devotion would be to an effort to rebuild their economy, and it 
would be very reluctantly that they would even think of having to 
resist someone again, so the Cetin of the morale of the French 
people has been a very difficult and very important thing. 

I am convinced in all the reports that I get that it is on the way, 
that their morale and spirit are definitely rising month by month. 

Senator Russett. That was General Eisenhower's view. 
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SPAIN 


Of course, we could make a more effective defense of Western Eu- 
rope if we had all of the western European nations in the compact, 
could we not, Governor Stassen ¢ 

Mr. Srassen. Right. 

Senator Russet. What are your views on whether or not we should 
undertake to get Spain and the Spanish military forces in the com- 
mon effort to prevent war by having an adequate defense for Western 
Europe ? 

Mr. Srassen. I think clearly you should move forward with the 
nations first who are actively organized with you and are moving for- 
ward with you now, but I think that it is quite evident that inside of a 
year Spain will be a part of the defense of Western Europe and of 
General Eisenhower’s program. That is my own judgment and I 
think it will inevitably unfold in that direction, but I do not think 
that you should put the Spanish cart before the western European 
horse. I think you had better get the horse moving along first, and 
then hitch the cart on. 

Senator Russet. I certainly hope your prediction that within 1 
year Spain will be within the orbit of the North Atlantic defense 
force will be borne out. 


WESTERN GERMANY 


What is your opinion as to the arming of Western Germany in 
order that they might contribute to their own defense? 

Mr. Srassen. Absolutely essential. I believe that that also will 
come to pass. I do not think you can expect Western Germany to 
make this initial delicate move.toward rearmament unless there are 
very clearly demonstrated indications that the United States will 
stand on the line with them in moderate strength. In getting Western 
Germany willingly to rearm, which is clearly, as General Eisenhower 
emphasizes, the only basis on which you want your allies to rearm, 
America must have additional troops on the ground in Ge rmany and 
in Western Europe with American uniforms and the American “fla ug. 


COST OF REARMAMENT AND ECA 


Senator Russern. I am sure, Governor, that you have given thought 
to the impact upon the American economy of the tremendous ex- 
penses involved in a rearmament program. 

Mr. Srassen. Very much so. 

Senator Russe ie Not only as it relates to our own expenditures for 
our own defense, but the billions of dollars of arms we are supply to 
other Atlantic Pact nations. Is it your view that we can afford to 

carry on a comprehensive rearmament plan provided we practice 
strict economy in government at home? 

Mr. Srassen. I feel very strongly that the domestic expenditures of 
our Federal Government must be cut down under these great bur- 
dens that we must shoulder in the rearmament and western European 
situations. 

Senator Russetn. Do you advocate carrying on the armament pro- 
gram and ECA all at the same time? 

Mr. Srassen. Not ECA to any great degree, Senator. 
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Senator Russeity. That is what I have had in mind. 

Mr. Srassen. I think ECA should be quite rapidly cut down, be- 
cause the demand for raw materials that this rearmament program 
causes changes the dollar gap entirely all over the world. The ECA 
nations, so far as that part of the program is concerned, can stand 
on their own feet now or very, very soon. But in moderate degree 
carry out the remnants of ECA encouragement and help to the great 
Asiatic area, so that you do not completely neglect and have a tragic 
vacuum in that part of the world. 


POINT 4 AND THE BUDGET 


Senator Russeii. I thought I caught the significance of the point 4 
program in your statement. That has never been the expensive por- 
tion of the economic rehabilitation. 

Mr. Strassen. May I say this: I do not endorse the point 4 program 
as it is now presented. I think it is imperative that the Congress take 
the point 4 program out from under the State Department and set 
it up independently similar to the ECA. The State Department 
should not be running a program involving economic and scientific 
aspects. That should be taken out and headed by a man whose field 
is operations and who would be related to Charles Wilson and his raw- 
material program. 

Senator Russeiy. Have you given any consideration to the amount 
you think could be squeezed out of the domestic budget to aid in 
carrying out the program ? 

Mr. Srassen. I think that we could go at least two-thirds of the 
way that the eminent Senator from Virginia has recommended. I 
think he has recommended a $6,000,000,000 cut. 

Senator Russetx. I think he said 7 to 9. 

Mr. Strassen. I think we should be able to take $4,000,000,000 off. 
That does not mean some things will not have to go by the board and 
that there is not some further domestic restriction on Government 
activity as a consequence of it. I do not think you can carry on 
“vovernment as usual” with anything much less than the budget that 
is new presented. But these are unusual times and “government as 
usual” should not be carried on. 

Senator Russet. You, of course, have a great number of contacts 
with the American people. You are a college president and meet 
thousands of people oa I imagine deliver quite a few addresses on 
occasion throughout the country. 

Mr. Srassen. Yes, sir. 


SUPPORT FOR EISENHOWER RECOMMENDATION 


Senator Russexy. It is your opinion that the overwhelming major- 
ity of the American people favor taking the steps advocated by Gen- 
eral Eisenhower ? 

Mr. Srassen. That is my judgment, that two-thirds of the Ameri- 
can people, including two-thirds of the members of our own Republi- 
can Party have reached the conclusion that they should back up 
General Eisenhower’s recommendations, support his command, and 
back the rearmament of Western Europe, including arms and men. 
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Senator Russeryn. And that our own enlightened self-interest de- 
mands that we take every step available to us to keep war, if it cannot 
be avoided, as far as possible away from our shores, and to take every 
step calculated to be a deterrent to a world war? 

Mr. Strassen. Yes, Senator. 

The CrHarrMan. Senator Russell asked you a question about the 
ECA, and this committee handles the ECA. I may advise you and 
the chairman both that we have already had understandings that 
from now on the activities of ECA and its expenditures will be greatly 
reduced, and largely turned into a rearmament program so as to bring 
about greater strength i in Western Europe. 

Mr. Strassen. I am pleased to hear that. From my recollection of 
your approach at San Francisco, I felt confident that would be done. 

Senator Russeiit. Permit me also to express my pleasure at the 
statement. 

The Cuamman. Without objection, everybody will be pleased— 
except some of the ECA beneficiaries, probably. 

Senator Wiley ¢ 

Senator Witry. Governor, I am sorry I was not here to hear the 
forepart of your statement. I have scanned it through and I just 
want to ask you a few questions. 

Mr. Srassen. Yes, Senator. 


A CALCULATED RISK IN EUROPE 


Senator Wixey. I got that the gist of your statement is, one, that it 
is your judgment that while there may be a calculated risk in sending 
these four additional groups pursuant to the ideas of our military 
leaders, it is one that is not only advisable but imperative that we 
take ¢ 

Mr. Strassen. Yes, Senator. In other words, that the risks are even 
greater if you do not take it than they are if you do. 

Senator Wirey. I presume that includes this thought, that our first 
line of defense, if we get into a fighting war with Russia, is Europe? 

Mr. Srassen. It may not turn out to be true, but it is certainly one 
of the central areas of the world that is involved in any material 
military struggle or economic contest in advance of a military 
struggle. 

Senator Witey. What I had in mind when I said, “Our first line 
of defense” was that if we could hold the line there, the chances are 
that there would be a minimum of destruction on our own shores. 

Mr. Strassen. That is right. 


POWERS OF THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS 


Senator Witry. The Wherry resolution contemplates that the Con- 
gress should define the policy and that it is not even an obligation of 
the Executive to determine or consult with the Congress as to the 
number of ground troops that are to be sent to Europe to implement 
the Atlantic Pact. 

I get from the latter part of your statement that you assume that 
it isan Executive function. Do I get that right ? 

Mr. Srassen. Yes, to deploy the troops. 

Senator Witzy. What do you mean by “deploy” now? 
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Mr. Strassen. Where you place the troops that are in being under 
congressional action. 

Senator Witter. Now you said, those that you have in being under 
congressional action. 

Mr. Srassen. That is right. 

In other words, Congress has complete jurisdiction over the size 
and armaments of the military forces of our country, and properly so. 

Senator Wiey. I think that the real issue, Governor, is to be 
found right here in that an Atlantic Pact, as you know, has been 
made. At the time that it was before our committee it was clearly 
stated that the pact at that time made no commitment of troops, 
ground troops. I think it was just troops, although I am not positive. 
It does not make any difference. 

Do you think that in peacetime the President, without even con- 
sulting Congress, has the absolute right to take troops that are in being 
en our shores and assign them to other continents? 

Mr. Strassen. Yes; I think that is an essential part of the Executive 
power under our Constitution. 

In other words, unless you reach that conclusion—would you need 
congressional approval to send a group of the Navy fleet into a harbor 
in the Mediterranean, or to open up an air base in Africa, or in some 
part of the Middle East ? 

In other words, there is no legal or constitutional basis for dis- 
tinguishing between ground troops or naval forces or air forces, so 
long as they touch ground and, of course, they all have to touch 
ground at some point and under some circumstances, so that to me 
the movement and placing and replacing of the uhits of the Armed 
Forces of the country, brought into being by congressional action, is 
distinctly a matter for the executive side of Government. 


PRESIDENTIAL POWER TO SEND TROOPS IN PEACETIME 


Senator Witey. Let us make it clear. Of course, we have a rather 
mixed situation here now. We have a war in Korea. The Second 
World War is still on, technically. There has been no declaration of 
peace, and there has been no treaty of peace. There is no question in 
my humble opinion that the President, under that situation, could 
have assigned these four divisions, when he had them, to the oecu- 
pation forces, because of that fact. 

Now, what I assumed was that you go further than that. You say 
that the President has the absolute authority in peacetime to take 
troops in being from our own soil—in peacetime, mind you—and use 
them as occupation forces in any other land in the world. 

Mr. Srassen. Not as occupation forces in time of peace in any other 
nation in the world. Do you mean occupation of the nation that they 
go to? 

Senator Witry. No; the premise that whatever countries they go 
into, those troops have a fairly good right to be there. : 

Mr. Srassen. In other words, the President could not violate the 
international rights of a nation at peace without congressional declara 
tion of war. 

Do you make this dependent as an implementation by the President 
of the Atlantic Pact? 

Senator Wirry. I think you have gone pretty far in that. 
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Mr. Srassen. Senator, unless you think it through on that basis, 
you have to answer this kind of question: Do you think Congress could 
direct the President and the commanders of the Armed Forces that 
they should put some divisions some place where they say they do not 
want them to be and they are unsound to have them there? 

Senator Witry. Congress has power to make war by declaration. 

Mr. Strassen. But not to tell the President where to put the soldiers 
after you declare the war. You just cannot get away from the Presi- 
dent’s constitutional authority. If you do, you are just gone. You 
are just getting into a situation where a parliamentary body handles 
the tactics of the military. Then regardless of the f fact that we have 
the greatest parliamentary body in the world, the "y would be very bad 
military tacticians. 

Senator Wiiry. You and I must have an understanding on that. 
I have taken the position very clearly that in my humble opinion 
Congress would not be able to say how many airplanes, how many this, 


how 1 many that, the : armed services shall have, and so forth. That is 


a military matter that is within the province of the Secretary. 


MUTUAL COOPERATION BETWEEN PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS 


Now, in view of the public concern and the public misunderstanding, 
and in view of the Atlantic Pact and in view of the statement made at 
the time the pact was before us, is it not in the public interest that 
the Executive and the Congress seek to knock their heads together and 
arrive at some mutual solution of this problem that might very well 
clear up the apprehension that is in the minds of a good many of our 
citizens? 

Mr. Strassen. Oh, definitely. Under our form of government under 
these major questions the President and the Congress and the people 
and the military leadership ought always to be trying to reach mutual 
understanding, respect, and confidence. That is clearly a desirable 
directive. I think that is the process in fact, that has been working 
out, due in measure, to the insistence of the Senator from Nebraska 
that this matter be brought up and considered by you Senators. 

I think the country knows or should know what the issue is. 

Senator Winey. I think the country knows or should know that the 
issue is that ever since the shooting stopped in Europe, we have been 
sending ground forces into the occupation zone. We have replaced 
them, and what is more, we are building a perimeter around Europe 
and Africa and the Near East, and no one has raised that question. 

The paper said yesterday over 20,000 ground forces for the airfields 
have gone forth. One paper said some 500 airplanes, and I guess it is 
common knowledge that even the bomb is in striking distance. Noth- 
ing is raised about that. The only question is whether or not at this 
time there should be a quarrel and a decision as to whether four addi- 
tional divisions should go forward pursuant to the judgment of 
Eisenhower and the military heads. That seems to be the sole issue. 

Do you agree that it is wise to try to reach an amicable solution of 
that without getting into the fight as to where the final power is 
lodged 4 ? 

Mr. Strassen. I agree to that definitely, but I haven’t ducked the 
question of a division of power. I agree to the desirability of reachit 
an understanding and joint accord upon it. 
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Senator Wier. That is all. 
The CHairMan. Senator George? 
Senator Grorce. No questions. 
The CHarrman. Senator Chapman ? 
Senator CHApMaN. Governor Stassen, I have been much impressed 
by your splendid statement and by your ‘frank and forthr ight answers 
to questions addressed to you by the Senator. 


DISSIDENT ELEMENTS IN SOVIET UNION AND SATELLITES 


I was interested in your statement, in your reference to the fact 
that there are many millions of people within the Communist prison 
of nations who desperately desire liberation from their present sad lot 
and also your statement that the resistance movement within the 
Soviet Empire constitutes a major deterrent to Soviet aggression. 

Would you develop that thought a little further and tell us what 
you believe about the existence of such a movement inside of Soviet 
Russia ? 

Mr. Strassen. Yes, Senator. 

One of the most important patterns of information which I ob- 
tained in this recent journey, skirting as I did almost all around the 
outside perimeter of the Soviet Empire, were the persistent reports 
from escapees and others of the conditions within the Soviet Union, 
within the iron curtain, and of the determination and actual resistance 
of those people. I think we make a mistake when we think of the 
Soviet Empire as a monolithic bloc. In some respects it is; in other 
it is made up of a large number of nationalities. There are, for ex- 
ample, 25,000,000 Moslems in the south of the Soviet Empire along 
the central Asiatic area, and their resistance is increasingly steady, 
and on the other hand the attack, therefore, of the Kremlin against 
the Moslem religion is being stepped up. 

There are 40,000,000 U krainians in the western part of the Soviet 
Union, and these Ukrainians are carrying on active resistance, even 
though it is at great risk and loss of life. These Ukrainians, in fact, 
had an important bearing on the whole development of the Vlassov 
formula during World War II, which became anti-Communist lead- 
ership in the hands of the Germans. 

There are 5,000,000 Esthonians, Latvians, and Lithuanians that 
have been carrying on very active resistance ; there are 2,000,000 Jews, 
and the Soviet action against the Jews has been stepped up. 

There are 2,000,000 Armenians and then there are a large number 
of smaller nationalities. 

Furthermore, among the people, the citizens of the Soviet Union 
itself, the Russians themselves there is resentment at the kind of ruth- 
less domination, their inability to have any soil to till of their own as 
peasants, their inability to become merchants or tradesmen in the 
sense that we know it to be, and the disappearance of members of the 
family. 

They are exiles. 

Now, all of these conditions within this prison of nations are build- 
ing up, and my reports and information indicate that while the 
refugee and concentration camps are being increased, that is not 
solving it for them, for the Kremlin masters and the resistance is still 
strong. 


‘ 
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Even more true, of course, is the situation in the so-called iron-cur- 
tain countries of the Balkans, where the resistance is very great. 
Escapees are coming out regularly. Many of these escapees, exiles 
and leaders, just recently signed a declaration of liberation to weld 
that resistance movement. 

My own feeling is that this unrest within the Soviet Union is so 
great that it is unlikely that that could be a base for a successful 
aggressive third world war by the Kremlin sate and that that 
fact and our own air power with the atomic w eapons are the two great 
deterrents that have prevented the Soviet Union aos moving before 
this time. 

Senator Cuarpman. Do you believe the building up of a strong 
armed force in Western Europe would extend still further encourage- 
ment to that movement of resistance inside Russia / 

Mr. Strassen. Yes; and conversely, if you remove the force of the 
deterrent, you will discourage them. 

Senator Cuarman. Do you believe there are in Russia smoldering 
embers of accumulated wrong that might be fanned into flames that 
would scorch and shock the power of the Kremlin ? 

Mr. Srassen. Right. 


EFFECT OF REARMING GERMANY ON RUSSIA 


Senator CuarmMan. Governor, the thought has been expressed here 
that to rearm Germany would constitute an invitation to immediate 
invasion by Communist Russia. What do you think about that / 

Mr. Srassen. Undoubtedly they will express irritation at the re- 
arming of Western Germany, but I know of no way of conduct on the 
part of the rest of us that would not irritate the leaders of the Krem- 
lin, except to all surrender to the Kremlin’s domination. Actually, as 
you ss the whole policy and actions of the leaders of the Kremlin 
the only way you can avoid irritating them is by surrendering to them, 
and obviously that is completely unacceptable, so that we should move 
with recognition of risks in the rebuilding of the free strength, in- 
cluding the stre ngth of Western Europe. 


IF RUSSIA SHOULD OVERRUN EUROPE 


Senator Coapman. And I gather from your statement you believe 
that should be built to such strer ith that it would be sufficient to hurl 
back any possible invasion. 

Mr. Srassen. Right. Of course, I emphasize that that will take 
some years’ time. ‘You could not do it now: you cannot do it in a 
year. I i not think that you can do it in 2 years, but that should be 
your objective. 

Senator Cuapman. And if we do not accomplish that desirable end, 
and if Russia should overrun Europe and gain possession of its indus- 
trial potential, do you believe that our own country would be in serious 
danger of invasion ? 

Mr. Srassen. Well, I would assume that when the overrunning be- 

gan world war III would be under way, and then we would be engaged 
in a fight in every respect. 
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Senator CuarMan. But if we closed up in our own shell and did not 
assist this rearmament program with other friendly nations of West- 
ern Europe, we would be in serious danger in case the Russians should 
overrun Europe, would we not ? 

Mr. SrassEn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuapman. That is all. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Hickenlooper ? 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Governor Stassen, I am interested in the 
order in which you place the five essential developments of our course 
as a nation and I notice that you place under No. 1, “Superiority in 
air power.” 

Mr. Srassen. Yes, Senator. 


IMPORTANCE OF SUPERIORITY IN AIR POWER 


Senator Hicken toorer. I do not know whether you mean to make 
that the most important, or whether it is just one of a category of 
equal importance with the others. 

Mr. Srassen. I mean to make it the most important. 

Senator Hickentooper. It has been testified here by witnesses that 
even though we build an impregnable army in Europe, an army that is 
capable of resisting and throwing back attacks from Eastern Europe, 
unless we have a superior air force that army would not prevent the 
bringing of the war by air to our country from Russia. 

Mr. Srassen. That is right. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Tactical air in Europe, and perhaps even 
strategic air in Europe, wouldn’t necessarily prevent attacks here over 
the Poles and to Alaska and other places, so in order to follow up the 


policy of keeping the war as far from American shores as possible, I 
take it you believe superior air power is indispensable. 
Mr. Strassen. Definitely. 


POWERS OF THE PRESIDENT 


Senator Hickentoorrr. Leaving out the North Atlantic Pact and 
military aid program, as if they had never been passed, if we had a 
million and a half Army or a 2,000,000 Army in this country, and if 
our Navy were all activated, and conditions in the world were ex 
actly as they are today, between us and Australia or Canada or Great 

sritain, with no overt act of aggression and no attacks upon the 
American people, do you believe the President has the right under the 
Constitution, to determine what the policy of this country will be 
and to send an expeditionary force and capture one of these countries 
and take it over? 

Mr. Srassen. Definitely not. That is tantamount to a declaration 
of war, and moving into a field clearly within the power of the Con- 
gress under the Constitution. 

Senator HickenLoorer. A declaration of war is a technical form 
that we go through to put ourselves under certain regulations and 
international rules of conduct. 

Mr. Srassen. That is right. 
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Senator Hickennoorer. I fail to see the distinction between the 
power of the President suddenly to determine that he would use the 
Armed Forces in being of the United States, for which appropriations 
have been adequately made, to launch suddenly and overnight an 
attack of conquest against a friendly power on his own whim, and 
the power to send in peacetime to foreign shores, a substantial army 
under the command of an international commander. ; 

General Eisenhower, I think we must consider, is not necessarily 
purely an American commander in Europe. He is the supreme com- 
mander of the Allied forces under the military assistance pact. 


POWER OF PRESIDENT DEPENDS ON PURPOSE OF TROOPS SENT 


I fail to get the distinction between the power of the President, under 
the Constitution or otherwise, to suddenly order our troops to go 
and become a part of an army on foreign soil and the lack of power 
in the other instance I cited. I happen to agree with you on the lack 
of power to launch something on Australia, but the lack of power to 
launch an attack upon a friendly country on Australia or Canada 
you say is evident. 

Mr. Srassen. The distinction is whether or not the troops are wel- 
comed and received as a part of a deployment in the place to which 
they are sent, or whether they are an attacking force. In other words, 
if Australia invited the United States to set up a long-range bomber 
base in Australia, and to bring a division of soldiers over there 
to protect that base so that it would not be taken out by paratroopers, 
and so forth, the President then, in my judgment, with the military 
command, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, can send an air wing there, send 
an American division there, and on that friendly soil, welcomed by 
the people and the government there, establish one of the outposts of 
American defense, and that is essentially deployment under tactics. 

Now, on the other hand, if Australia had not invited the United 
States and said, “We do not want any of your soldiers on our soil,” and 
the President sent a division over there against their wishes, that would 
be a flagrant abuse of the constitutional power of the President, and 
a violation of that provision which gives the Congress the power to 
declare war. 

Senator Hickennoorer. I cannot see where whatever constitutional 
power the President has under our Constitution is affected one way or 
the other by the wishes or desires, approval or disapproval of any 
sovereign country. 

Mr. Strassen. Oh, yes, surely the Senator sees the distinction be- 
tween whether or not your forces are landing in friendly territory and 
are welcomed as part of the Joint Chiefs enterprise, or whether or not 
they are landing as an aggressor. 

Senator Hickunwoorer. I fail to see any legal or constitutional dis- 
tinction which goes to the President’s power—not to the morality of 
the thing, not to the justification of the act itself, but to the power of 
the President to send the troops. I take it this way: That if the 
President has unhampered power within his whim or within his 
discretion to order American troops to foreign soil under any circum- 
stances 

Mr. Srassen. I did not say “under any circumstances.” 
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Senator HickENLoorer. We are at peace today. We are at peace 
with Russia, technically; we are not at war. An open declaration of 
war does not exist. We are at peace with Britain. 

Mr. Strassen. I said, “Friendly soil where they would be welcomed,” 
not “foreign soil under any circumstances.” That is a very important 
point. It is a basic point in this distinction. 

Our Constitution says that the power to declare war shall be in the 
Congress. That is one of the great and vital principles of our Con- 
stitution. 

Now, take my case of the President, at the invitation of the Aus- 
tralian Government, welcomed by them, sent an American air wing 
and a division of soldiers to Australia. You certainly would not say 
that he had declared war on Australia, would you? 

Senator HickenLoorer. No; not at all. 

Mr. Srassen. On the other hand, if he had sent the division to in- 
vade Australia, and to attack them, that he had waged war in a manner 
tantamount to a declaration of war, that is the distinction on the con- 
stitutional point. 

Senator rea, oppr. We have had landings of American troops 
and American forces repeatedly in various parts of the world where 
our American nationals are being killed. 

Mr. Srassen. The protection of American nationals’ rights is 
another question. 

Senator Hicken.Loorer. No war had been declared. We sent a large 
expedition to Mexico in 1916 after raids across the border. No declara- 
tion of war against Mexico. 

Mr. Srassen. That is right. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. So that the declaration of war was never 
the determining point. Now we have peace, and American interests 
are not being destroyed or assaulted, so far as physical assault is con- 
cerned, so far as I know of, in Europe. 

It is proposed to send large numbers of American troops to be 
put under the command of an international commander in chief. That 
commander in chief could be a British general or French general. He 
happens to be a great American general at this moment, and most of 
us have a great deal of confidence in his ability and judgment. 

Mr. Srassen. I share that confidence, Senator. 

Senator Hickentoorer. That is the human element. We may have 
a lot of confidence in a man, but suppose the people over there should 
decide that they preferred to have confidence in a man in whom we 
did not have confidence. 


CHANCES OF WAR 


Senator KnNow1anp. I wonder if the Senator from Iowa would yield 
at this time, because he has raised a question that we should try to 
clarify here. 

Instead of taking the case of Australia, mentioned by the Senator 
from Iowa, let us take the situation of Finland in 1937, at the time 
of the Russian aggression, or on the eve of the Russian aggression. 

Supposing the Government of Finland had said, “We would wel- 
come it if the President of the United States would send combat forces 
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to Finland to help us defend our country because we fear a Russian 
attack.” 

There was no North Atlantic Pact in being. There is the contention 
of our distinguished witness that under those circumstances the Pres- 
ident of the United States, without authority of the Congress could 
commit an American force to such an enterprise. Would that not in 
fact have involved the United States promptly in the Finnish-Rus- 
sian war? 

And, if that is allowed, does not that then surrender the constitu- 
tional war-making powers out of the hands of the Congress and 
into the hands of the President of the United States? 

Or take the case of Yugoslavia, which is not presently a member 
of the North Atlantic Pact. If the President has an unlimited amount 
of power to send American troops to foreign soil, and he sends Amer- 
ican troops to Yugoslavia on the eve of an attack by the Russians 
does not that ipso facto involve the United States in war? 

Congress has no part in any degree. 

So far as the North Atlantic Pact is concerned, and until the wit- 
ness departed from that point, you at least had a congressional decla- 

ration that an attack upon one was an attack upon all. 


CONGRESS’ POWERS OF CONTROL 


But if you extend that point to the point that the witness has ex- 
tended it, it seems to nullify the power of the Congress to make war. 

That was the power of the early king, and when the people drafted 
the Constitution of the United States, having in mind that in the 
old days kings used to be able to make war at their will, they insisted 
that the power to declare war be in the hands of the Congress. 

I think we should explore that phase of the situation, which is inter- 
mediate between the points raised. 

Mr. Srassen. Senator, I think that you have raised four distinct 
questions in your presentation, and I think the first one is whether 
the President can move unlimited forces. The answer to that, of 
course, is that he cannot because this Congress can limit the forces 
in being in the country and therefore limit the total commitments. 

Senator HickeN.oorer. May I just ask you a question on that. 

Mr. Strassen. May I follow through on the sense, just a moment. 

His whole sequence of thought, I think, is quite an important one. 

If a country were engaged in the war, in other words, if the Finnish- 
Russian war had been going on, I think under those circumstances to 
send troops to Finland | to engage in that war without the decision of 
Congress to declare war, if there had been no mutual-assistance pact 
in effect, would not have been proper. It all depends on whether 
you are trying to stabilize the world situation and defend the peace 
and security of the United States, and if the President decided that 
the stationing of some American ships off Finland, or some American 
air in Finland, or American troops in Finland will thereby enter to 
event that war from happening, on a basis that if it happened 
Suidlet aggression is directed against the United States and there- 
fore directly involved in our own security, then the President could 
se = troops to Finland under those circumstances. 

T do not see any constitutional or logical basis upon which you can 
differentiate between those situations. 
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Slightly different you have the Yugoslavia picture. You cannot 
distinguish between where a President and the military commanders 
can deploy the forces provided their deployment is a part of peace, a 
part of moving into friendly territory that does not, by the very move, 
put them into a state of war. 

The Cuairman. Do you yield, Senator Hickenlooper ? 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Knowxianp. Thank you, Senator, for yielding. 

Governor, the mere fact that hostilities have opened would not, 
itself, govern the fact as to whether the President was going to per- 
form a fait accompli of bringing this country into a foreign war. My 
recollection is that for a week prior to the actual crossing of the Rus- 
sian troops of the country’s frontier, there were strong indications, 
both diplomatic and otherwise, that Finland was in danger of immi- 
nent attack. 

Consequently that appeal might have come, and I have used Fin- 
land so that we would not get involved in this present situation, that 
an appeal might have come on to the President stating, “We are in 
imminent danger of attack. Won’t you send troops to us to help us 
defend against that attack?” 

And the very act of sending those troops, if the invasion took place, 
would automatically involve us in war with a first-rate power. 

Now it seems to me that if that is admitted then you have surrendered 
the constitutional power of the Congress to declare war, and you have 
given the President almost complete control of when and at what time 
he would involve this country in war. 


PRESIDENT’S POWER TO INVOLVE COUNTRY IN WAR 


Mr. Strassen. No, Senator. I think that constitutionally the question 
is whether he is sending them into a war or into a territory which is 
then at peace and in friendly hands. 

I think perhaps what seems to be troubling you is that under the 
constitutional powers as I analyze them to be you say that the Presi- 
dent could involve the United States ina war. That, of course, is true. 
In other words, the President of the United States can involve America 
in war with or without troops, at home or abroad. In other words, 
the question of whether he had troops at his command and where he 
sends them is not the key to the President involving.the country in 
war. The President could involve this country in war without having 
any land troops in being anywhere, by the way in which he would 
handle its foreign affairs. That is just inherent in the President’s 
being the President of this country and there is no way that you can 
absolutely safeguard a President involving the country in war. 

But you can draw this distinct difference between the President 
going contrary to the Constitution and affirmatively sending troops 
into war, or simply deploying his troops in an effort to secure the 
Nation in friendly territory. 

Mr. Know.anp. Will the Senator yield for one more question ? 

It will be brief. 

Senator HickeN Looper. Yes, sir. 
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PRESIDENT SHOULD CONSULT CONGRESS 


Senator Know anp. I quite agree with you that if we are going to 
have a system of collective security, we must be prepared to resist 
further Soviet aggression whenever or wherever it takes place in our 
national interest, and in the interest of the free world. Now, it seems 
to me that if that aggression takes place, the President of the United 
States, under the constitutional power, should ask for congressional 
approval, Otherwise, it seems to me that we have surrendered a power 
which those who drafted the Constitution intended should be in the 
Congress of the United States. 

That is the very big, basic question... Now, maybe in the explanation 
on Senator Hickenlooper’s questions and others which we have, we can 
clarify our thinking. I think it is one problem that is causing a great 
deal of concern, that the representatives of the people in the Congress 
should not be consulted. 

The Cuairman. Senator Hickenlooper ? 


RESTRAINTS UPON THE PRESIDENT 


Senator Hicken.oorer. Well, I want you to amplify your answer 
to Senator Knowland’s first question, in which you said you believed 
the President could send troops to Europe or other places if he wanted 
to. Let’s assume for the purpose of this question that we have three 
and a half million troops under arms, fully equipped, and X number 
of ships and X number of airplanes, just created by act of Congress 
and the appropriations made to sustain them. 

Do you believe the President in peacetime would have the power 
to order every one of those 314 miilion troops to Europe if he wanted 
to, and all of the Navy to Europe and all of the Air to Europe, if he 
desired? That is an extreme situation, I admit, but what is the 
principle? 

Mr. Srassen. He has the power to do so; and I assume he would be 
impeached the next day. That is the senatorial and congressional 
restraint upon the President. 

As I see it, in other words, there are three great restraints upon 
the American President in this respect. I agree with Senator Know- 
land that this is a very vital field. One is the control of the Congress 
over the appropriations and the raising of the forces; then two is the 
power of impeachment; and third is the next election. 

Those are the three restraining powers upon the American 
President. 

Senator Hicken Loorer. We can appropriate, and no doubt 
impeach, but I would go along with that third alternative. 

Mr. Strassen. You took an extreme case. 

Senator HickenLoorer. If he can send one soldier there, under that 
theory he could send the entire 314 million, completely and utterly 
denude our country. 

Mr. Strassen. That is right. 

So when you take an extreme example, I respond with an extreme 
alternative, such as I am presenting. 

Senator HickenLoorer. I presume impeachment for something he 
has no right to do or is an abuse of his Eeenien: I realize that we 
can impeach him if we can get two-thirds of the vote of the Senate. 
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Mr. Strassen. Is there any doubt in your mind that they would if he 


actually str ipped the country of all our Armed Forces and sent them 
all to Europe? 


DETERMINATION OF POLICY BY CONGRESS 


Senator HickEeNvoorer. I do not believe I will pass on that now. 

I want to make very clear that in these hearings, and in my approach 
to this I am not taking any position on the question of sending troops 
to Europe. That is not the point. The point is what the Presidential 
power may be, and whether the Congress should write the policy. 
There is nothing in the Wherry resolution about the C ongress 
attempting to say whether this squadron of airplanes will go to Italy 
or whether these troops will be quartered in England or France. It is 
a question of policy: Shall we enter into some kind of arrangement / 
Once the Congress has determined the policy, the President should 
have the utmost discretion in the position and deployment of the force. 
That goes without saying. It is the question of who determines the 
policy, which is very, very vital. 

Senator Wizey. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Senator Hicken oorer. Yes. 

Senator Wirey. Is it the opinion of the Governor that that policy 
has already been fixed by the Atlantic Pact ? 

Mr. Srassen. In this Western European instance; yes, sir. 

Senator Winey. So it is your opinion, assuming that you are correct 
in that, that there is no question of who should implement that pact ? 


PROVISION IN THE UN PARTICIPATION ACT 


Senator HickenLoorrer. As a very distinguished member of the 
United States delegation in the United Nations Conference in San 
Francisco, you recall the provision for a United Nations military force 
that was set up in the Charter. You are also familiar with the fact 
that the Congress said that in accepting it, it reserved the right to 
determine whether or not troops would be sent to implement or to 
strengthen or to participate in any international army. I take it that 
if the President's powers are constitutional, and if he derives his 
powers from the Constitution, so far as sending troops to participate 
in an international UN army, the UN Participation Act is just so much 

paper and Congress would not have the right to cut down or change 
the constitutional power of the President. 

I do not believe that Congress has the right to infringe upon or cut 
down or reduce the constitutional power of the President. So if he 
has the right to send our troops any place that he wants to in the 
world in peacetime, making that reservation by Congress was utterly 
futile and useless. 

Mr. Srassen. No, Senator, the United Nations provision refers to 
the dispatch of American troops, or other member troops into battle to 

carry out a United Nations directive and a United Nations mission. 

So your logic is perfectly sound and in my judgment wise on the 
United Nations provision but that does not apply to the deployment of 
American troops without a military action in time of peace for the 
security of this country, so that my enunciation of constitutional prin- 
ciple this afternoon does not at all go contrary to the very proper 
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restrictions which this Congress placed upon sending American forces 
into United Nations military activities. As I recall it, and I do not 
have the words, we have a specific restriction saying that our country 
shall not furnish troops to be a part of any international enforcement 
army under the UN without affirmative action by joint resolution of 
the Congress. 

Senator Hickentoorer. But under the theory that the President de- 
rives his power from the Constitution to send American troops any 
place he wants to for any purpose, for any general purpose—— 

Mr. Strassen. Iamsorry, Senator. I didnot say that. He does not 
have that kind of power. 


POLICY ON INTERNATIONAL ARMY IN NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 


Senator HickEN Looper. It is being advocated now that he send 
American troops to be a part of a standing army theoretically to en- 
force the peace or to deter aggression if 1t comes in Europe, and I 
frankly cannot get the distinction. It seems to me if the President has 
the constitutional right to do that now, he would have the constitu- 
tional right regardless of the restriction to send American troops to 
become a part of a United Nations army any time he wanted to. 

Mr. Srassen. Here is the distinction. Without the Atlantic Pact 
he could deploy American troops anywhere, but he could not make 
them a part of an international organization or United Nations Army. 
I think that part of it depends as Senator Wiley pointed out, upon 
the existence of the Atlantic Pact, which specifically provides for 
that Atlantic Pact army, and which this Congress properly accepted 
as the policy of the country. In other words, that whole international 
army aspect has been passed on by the Congress and is the policy of 
the country. 

Senator Hickentoorer. I do not want to get further into the con- 
stitutional argument and the legal argument here. Others have ques- 
tions to ask. I merely desire to say that there is very respectable 
authority that takes the position and I think that it is quite universal 
to the effect that the adoption of the North Atlantic Pact and military- 
aid program did not alter, change, add to, or diminish in one iota 
the respective constitutional powers and fields of either the Chief 
Executive or the Congress; that they remain exactly as they were 
before these agreements were made. 

I am not qualified to pass on that phase at this time, anyway. I 
have not gone through it enough. But I want to pass to another 
phase of this. Again I want to say, because I had one sad experience 
on this interpretation that I am not advocating sending an expedi- 
tionary force to attack Australia or Canada. 

Mr. Strassen. I know that, Senator. I understood your example. 

Senator Hickentoorer. At one time I made a statement to Mr. 
Hoover of the FBI posing a perfectly hypothetical questions that 
so long as Congress had the power to create the FBI, I supposed 
that it had the power to abolish it. Unfortunately it got reported 
in some quarters that I was advocating the abolition of the FBI, that 
I proposed that Congress abolish it, so I want to make it clear that 
I am not advocating an assault on any friendly power at this time. 
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PROVING OUR GOOD FAITH TO EUROPE 


There is this particular matter which you have touched on, and 
which I think has a great deal of merit. On occasion I have sup- 
ported it myself in the past. It is the idea that there are certain 
things we must do now in order to prove to the Europeans that we 
are in good faith. I have been in Washington only 6 years, but I 
think an average of about once each year in those 6 years there has 
been this one thing, regardless of what it was, which we must do by 
virtue of great friendship, to prove to the European people that we are 
their friends. This is the one thing, whenever the incident comes up 
that will prove it, and if we do not do this, they will think we are in 
bad faith. 

Then the next year something else comes up and we have to again 
reaffirm and re-prove by our great material contributions that we are 
in fact friendly to the Western European nations and not out to 
destroy them or to invade them. 

I have gone along with, I think, every one of these programs to 
bolster up the economy and set the morale of a Western European 
people. I am not against continuing our good offices. But it would 
seem to me that the European people should have enough cumulative 
evidence by now that we are not unfriendly to them, at least, so that 
we do not have to again vote for something like this just to prove 
our great attraction to them and our willingness to support them. 
I am mindful that in the last year and a half very little if anything 
has been done by the European people to augment their own defenses 
and I am wondering how long we will have to go before we receive 
proof that they are going to raise the manpower that they at the out- 
set thought they would be able to raise in such a composite army. 


EUROPE’S GOOD FAITH 


Do you have any idea as to when we may expect a material increase 
in the troops of Europe, the ground troops? 

Mr. Srassen. Yes. I think you may expect a material increase 
very promptly, within the next couple of months. I think the various 
parliaments are heading quite rapidly in the last 2 months toward 
that end, and I believe you will see under General Eisenhower’s lead- 
ership very prompt action. 

I agree there have been too many extended conferences at Brussels 
and delays in that area, but I do not think that there has been any delay 
since General Eisenhower has been appointed. He moved promptly, 
he moved decisively, he moved forthrightly, and now you are going 
to see the result of that kind of leadership. 

Let me further say, Senator, that I did not say in my testimony our 
position in this matter under discussion should be taken as a demon- 
stration of our good faith to the Europeans. But the fact that you 
demonstrate an attitude of confidence or friendship repeatedly is not 
so surprising when you think of family and human relationships. In 
other words if you pause to think of the relations with your own 
friends, is not that friendship constantly enriched and kept alive by 
the actions of the two friends toward each other? It is not left to 
grow cold or to be neglected. So while in a way you get a little bit 
annoyed at the repetitious statement that we must demonstrate or 
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prove our friendship that is not contrary to human relationships. 
That is the way friendships are kept alive and warm and protected. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. I think that is true when the friendship 
and the contribution to that friendship is mutual but I have noticed a 
great many beautiful friendships that have fallen apart where one 
side did the great share of the giving and the other side got restive 
because more of the giver’s bounty was not poured into that friend- 
ship, and then that friendship cools. 

Mr. Strassen. If you go back to the matter of World War IT and 
what the sacrifices were then by these countries, and evaluate it with 
reference to our own country, they have done their fair share of suf- 
fering and of giving and of injury and of death. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. There isn’t any doubt at all about that. 1 
have seen evidence of the great devastation there. I am utterly sym- 
pathetic with the suffering and I have been willing to go along with 
very substantial assistance. 

Mr. Strassen. I know your record, Senator, and I am pleased at 
your record in this respect. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. But I am concerned at this time and in the 
future with whether or not we are not pretty close to the end of the 
diving board where we are apt to fall off in the drink ourselves, eco- 
nomically and otherwise. I think that the time is coming pretty rap- 
idly when the security and the soundness of the American economy 
and our own system had better be given at least as much attention 
as we are attempting to give to programs in other places. That is the 
thing that concerns me, as to how far we are going and whether we 
are going to assume, step by step, the responsibility for the land de- 
fense of Western Europe, which I think should be lodged somewhere 
else. 

Mr. Strassen. I think that General Eisenhower does not feel that 
we should take the complete responsibility. I think that he has em- 
phasized it should be only a fraction of it. 

Senator Hicken Looper. I understand that, and I understand that is 
the feeling in the members of this committee. Except that as we get 
four more divisions in France or Europe and as things do not go right 
as we would like to have them, because we have to maintain that 
strength and nobody else is doing it, or is doing it very grudgingly, 
I wonder whether or not in the end we will not be thrown into that 
responsibility whether we want it or not. Those are some of the con- 
cerns that I have. 


INDIA’S POSSIBLE CONTRIBUTIONS 


You spoke of India, and so long as you mentioned it in your state- 
ment, the giving of wheat to India, I think it is very humanitarian to 
think about relieving suffering. But in India did you not find that 
there were certain products which India produces and in some cases 
exclusively almost, which would be very valuable to the United States, 
and for which there is very little market in other parts of the world, 
which might be made available as some kind of compensation for part 
of the wheat which we might give? 

Mr. Srassen. Definitely. Manganese, for example, over a long 
pull; if we could develop by the counterpart fund the methods of pro- 
duction of manganese in India and the method of transporting it 
down to the seaports, it would be valuable to this country to do so. 
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Senator Hickentoorer. Information has come to us that on man- 
ganese, jute, and hemp, which they process, they can sell that in other 
places, and thus have a dollar credit. 

Mr. Srassen. I did hear that approach raised. 

Senator Hickentoorer. I am not objecting to that one way or the 
other. There is that argument that is raised. There are two products 
that India produces almost exclusively, monocyte sand and baromy, 
and they have, as far as I know, very little market in the free world 
for those two products. 

We have a very considerable demand for the products for which 
there is little market in other places. It would seem to me they might 
be willing to exchange, at least in part. 

Mr. Strassen. I am sure that they would. 

Senator HickenLoorer. I think that there has been a refusal up to 
now to even consider an exchange. 

Mr. Strassen. That is not my information, Senator. As a matter of 
fact, long ago they were willing to give future pledges for these raw 
materials. I think that it is a further indication that negotiations 
of this kind should not be under the State Department, but should be 
under an agency that knows something of economic operation, like the 
ECA, and if you put that kind of operation in those hands that are 
capable and that understand it, you will get better results of an eco- 
nomic nature. 

CHANCE OF WAR 


Senator Hickentoorer. Do you believe, Governor, from your in- 
vestigation in the past in Russia and Europe, and your recent trip 
around the world, that war against Western Europe by Russia is a 
part of their policy, that they intend to make war against Western 
Europe? 

Mr. Srassen. I think that it is their policy to endeavor to dominate 
the whole world, which would involve the domination of the Western 
European countries in a stage of that dominance, but I believe that at 
the present time, they realize they could not win a war, and they are 
deterred from starting in Western Europe or anywhere else. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. They will not start anywhere until they be- 
lieve their chances are good of winning? 

Mr. Srassen. That is right. 

My whole approach to it is that we want to see to it that they never 
could win one, and they always realize they could not win it. 

Senator Hickenvoorrr. That is raising many interesting questions 
which others will ask you, and I do not w ant to take more of. your time, 
as to whether or not we can possibly put enough ground forces and 
military forces in Western Europe to assure against a war coming. 

Mr. Srassen. We can, but it would take some years of time. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. On paper we could, I presume, but I think 
we did not raise quite 100 divisions in World War IT at the peak of our 
war effort ourselv es. We raised about 93. 

Mr. Strassen. But France was then out of the picture, and Western 
Germany was on the other side. That makes a great change in the 
circumstances. 

The Crarrman. Senator Stennis? 

Senator Srennis. In the interest of time, I yield. 
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SENDING UNITED STATES TROOPS BEFORE WORLD WAR II 


The Cuatrman. Governor Stassen, is it not true that preceding 
World War II we sent troops to two or three different places without 
a declaration of war’ Inthe years immediately preceding the Second 
World War, there were three examples of the dispatch of forces to 
foreign territory in time of peace, for strategic reasons . All of them 
occurred before the United States became a belligerent. 

The first instance was the occupation by our naval and air forces 
of certain British bases. The bases were acquired through an Executive 
agreement which was not submitted to the Senate for approval. The 
exchange was effected and so forth and so on. 

The war in Europe had left Greenland in an uncertain status after 
Germany had invaded Denmark. The strategic position of Green- 
land made it important both to Great Britain and Germany. 

On April 10, 1942, it was announced that Greenland would be 
occupied by American troops. The sovereignty of Denmark was 
recognized, and so oii and so forth, and then ‘Tceland later on under 
the same circumstances was occupied by American forces. Is that 
true ¢ 

Mr. Srassen. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamrman. Senator Wherry ? 

Senator Wuerry. Senator Cain has not questioned. 


SPAIN AND NATO 


Senator Carn. You said during the course of your testimony that 
in your view, Spain within a year would probably come under the 
operational jurisdiction of General Eisenhower as I understood it, 
for the creation of a stable defense for Western Europe. 

Mr. Srassen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carn. I would like to have what you base that judgment 
on and how do we go about getting a nation like Spain, not now a 
member of the Atlantic Pact, into that concert of nations? 

Mr. Srassen. You first get the concert of nations functioning and 
building and developing its own conference, and then you have it ap- 
praise its own essential milit: ary problems and when you consider 
Western Europe and all aspects of it, I think they will reach similar 
conclusions. 

Senator Carn. That is purely anticipatory, based on the logic in- 
volved in the question ? 

Mr. Stassen. That is right; and my confidence in the competence of 
the men who are now at long last in charge of the building of the de- 
fenses of Western Europe. 

Senator Carn. During the course of these hearings, every military 
man who has testified on this question concerning Spain has been very 
strong in his support of the inclusion of Spain, not a year from now, 
not tod: iy but a year ago or several years ago, because the obvious logic 
in that question is that it has been ‘outstanding for a very long period 
of time. 

The Cuatrman. There have been statements of conversations with 
those in high political authority with whom this is going to be done, 
but you do not know that to be a fact ? 
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Mr. Strassen. It is on my constant information from men in high 
authority in most of these countries as to their own processes of think- 
ing. I have been in touch with leaders of many of these countries 
ever since the war. 

Senator Cary. Mr. Governor, let us suppose General Eisenhower 
and all of his military associates do recommend that Spain become a 
part of the defense of Western Europe. What steps then must be 

taken to get Spain, not now a member of the Atlantic Pact, into that 
oper ation? 

Mr. Srassen. Well, she herself must be willing to come in and the 
terms and basis of that must be worked out and the other members 
must be willing to accept her membership. 

Senator Carn. All told, the Atlantic Pact consists of 12 nations. 
Would it be so that a majority or all of those would have to accept 
Spain or any other country as a new member ? 

Mr. Srassen. I think that all of them have to do it. 

Senator Carn. That is a fact. We are merely expressing our own 
hopes for the future. 


GENERAL EISENHOWER’S PROGRAM 


One other question, if you please. During the course of your state- 
ment you referred to General Eisenhower’s policy and program. 

Mr. Srassen. Yes. 

Senator Carn. I was among those who listened most intently and 
seriously to General Eisenhower and I thought when he completed his 
testimony to the American people and to the Congress I understood 
what he had in mind about a policy. But if he mentioned the pro- 


gram, I just was not present on the occasion when he did that, and 
I wonder if you will tell us what your concept of General Eisenhower’ 
program as opposed to his poe y is. 

Mr. Strassen. The step-by-step building up of the ground forces 
and armament in each of these nations; the assignment to them of 
their own positions of deployment in the Western European field, and 
the joint development of the strategy of the defense of Western 
Europe. 

Senator Carn. Do you not concede that General Eisenhower pre- 
sented a program which was the same as presenting an operational 
plan ? 

Mr. Srassen. Oh, no. 

Senator Carn. You do not believe any operational plan for the de- 
fense of Western Europe yet exists anywhere? 

Mr. Srassen. I understand that there is a rather preliminary one 
that undoubtedly will be revised under General Eisenhower’s lead- 
ership. 

Senator Carn. But you have not seen such an operational plan, nor 
do you know of one having been viewed by the commanding general 
or the American people? 

Mr. Strassen. No. Of course I would not be entitled to see it. 

Senator Carn. One last question. Did I understand you to be- 
lieve that the State Department should concern itself almost entirely 
with policy and should not, with reference to military matters or 
economic matters, get into the field of operations? 
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Mr. Srassen. Yes, I would go on to informational matters. I think 
that it is sound administration that a State Department should be in 
the area of policy and the diplomatic relations and should not attempt 
to administer in an operational way either economically or militarily 
or informationally, the policies that are developed. 

Senator Carn. You are aware that the mutual defense assistance 
program which was adopted by the Congress in early October, I think, 
of 1949, was delegated by the President to the State Department ? 

Mr. Srassen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carn. I thank you. 

The CuatrmMan. Senator Knowland? 


OUR EXPERIENCE IN KOREA 


Senator KNowLanpb. Governor, one of the reasons that I think the 
Congress and perhaps many people throughout the country have been 
concerned with this policy we are now discussing is because in Korea, 
as a part of a collective security action, you have a United Nations 
force and we have found that 8 months after the beginning of hostili- 
ties, for instance, this Nation is supplying 90 percent of the force and 
suffering 90 percent of the losses. That being so, one reason we felt 
that there should not be unlimited authority to send an unlimited 
number of men within the appropriated funds and the authorized 
strength of the Army by the President is that we wanted to make 
sure that that situation would not develop in a step-by-step and piece- 
by-piece fashion in Europe. 

Mr. Srassen. Yes, sir. Senator, I believe your statements do not 
take into account the South Korean forces. 

Senator Know.anp. They are not United Nations members. They 
were kept out by virtue of a veto of the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Strassen. They are the native forces of the territory involved; 
whereas, in Western Europe, the native forces of the territory involved 
would be the Atlantic Pact members, so you have an entirely different 
basis for action. 

Furthermore, I agree with you that the other members of the United 
Nations have not furnished the amount of forces they should have 
furnished in Korea 

I believe one of the more important reasons for that is this: Our 
own Government did not consult with them to the degree it should 
have in advance, nor did it impress upon them at the initial stages of 
the Korean War the importance of their all furnishing forces. It was 
the sort of thing which everybody thought would be taken care of in 
a short period of time and did not really call upon anybody for any 
definite assistance until at a very late date in the Korean operation. 

Furthermore, none of the nations had the forces in being that they 
should have had when the Korean War broke out, and most of France’s 
limited forces were pinned down with increased Communist guerrilla 
action, in my judgment definitely calculated for that purpose in Indo- 
china, and soon. I am convinced that that is a little part of the Com- 
munist plan developed when Molotov was in Peiping. I fully agree 
with you it is not a desirable situation. We certainly do not want to 
see it develop anywhere else in the world. 

Senator Knowxanp. It happened because the matter had not been 
thought through, as you so expressively put it. I again quite agree 
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with you on the value of this discussion and debate which has been 
going on, because we want to think through this problem as some of 
these questions are raised. 

As you say, the matter has been considered as merely a matter of 
police action, but of course we know with retrospect of history that 
we have actually suffered more casualties in Korea up to the present 
time—the number released to the public being over 48,000—than we 
suffered in the Revolutionary and three other wars in our early his 
tory, so what some people thought might be a police action has turned 
out to be a rather substantial effort on the part of the people of the 
United States. 


RATIO OR PERCENTAGE LIMITATION 


It was for that reason that the suggestion was raised that some 
formula might be devised that would give assurance to the Congress 
and the country that a Korean type of situation would not exist in the 
future. 

I agree with you that I do not think General Eisenhower wants to 
see this country furnish any such percentage. 

As a matter of fact, in his testimony before the Armed Services 
Committee, he mentioned that the bulk, as he put it, of the forces 
should be contributed by our North Atlantic associates but the diffi 
culty about the word “bulk” is a difficulty of interpretation like that 
we had with regard to the word “democracy” with the Russians. 

Mr. Srassen. But it is Eisenhower who is using the word “bulk,” 
not the Russians. 

Senator Knowranp. That is correct, but the difficulty is that “bulk” 
can be anything from 51 percent to 99 percent, and it might be that 
it would leave an area of disagreement between the Executive and 
the Congress when it seems to me that what we should be striving for 
in the country and in the Congress is to reach areas of agreement. 

He also mentioned that the major fractions should be furnished by 
North Atlantic Allies, and again you have the problem of what a 
major fraction means. 

Now, there are a number of us who as yet have not made up our 
minds as to whether it is feasible to set some kind of limitation. That 
may depend upon information furnished to this committee in executive 
session. I wanted you as a distinguished American who has come here 
to testify to also understand, as we have tried to understand your 
reasoning here today, the position some of us have taken in this regard 
of setting limitations that would not handic ‘ap our defenses in Europe 
and would give some assurances to the American people that Korea 
would not be repeated, at least prior to the outbreak of war, in Europe. 

Mr. Stassen. Let me plead with you, Senator, not to fix any kind 
of rigid limitations or ratios or anything ; because if you do, you 

” arly tie one of General Eisenhower's hands behind his back, because 

1 his latest trip in Western Europe and in the development of the 
fubinl of all these nations he must have a certain flexibility of approach 
to each of these countries. 

Take, for instance, our earlier discussion with Senator Cain, with 
regard to Spain. It may well develop during these negotiations that 
Spain would say, and the other countries would say, that if there are 
a certain number of American forces on the ground, Spain will be let 
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in, and Spain will come in with a certain number of divisions. Well, 
if you start to fix a definite ratio, then you have to have the other forces 
in being and in the league before the American forces get in; so I say, 
in your dealing with 12, 13, or 14 countries on such a vital matter, you 
have a man of great competence in General Eisenhower, who is in 
command of the situation, and my plea is, do not handicap him. He 
has a difficult enough task as it is. 

He reports to you and your inquiry as to what he is doing is main- 
tained alive, and you can go into it honestly, but you should not give 
him any handicaps in this difficult performance of his very important 
task. 


POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE OF A RATIO 


Senator KNowLAnpb. Of course the other side of that. Governor. is 
whether in fact he is being handicapped. We have two divisions in 
being in occupation in Germany, as you understand. There has been 
a suggestion that if we send four additional divisions to Europe, tha 
will increase their morale. I quite agree that we personally now shoul: 
not say we will send nothing to Europe until they raise so many addi- 
tional divisions. But let us assume that there was a general area of 
agreement; that we will increase the two divisions that we have now 
in Europe by four additional all-American divisions, which Genera] 
Marshall has said would increase the morale there. 

And then General Eisenhower had a high degree of unanimity in 
Congress and throughout the country that would say to him and to 
the people of Europe, “We have the troops. We are forthwith sending 
the additonal four. Thereafter for every American division we send, 
you will be expected to raise a oe portion, or a major fraction, o1 
the bulk, and we consider that a fair basis would be five European 
divisions to every one of our divisions.” 

Would you not under those circumstances have more of a leverage to 
encourage Europe to invite Spain into the collective security system 
than if they are left in the position where any 1 of the 11 nations 
can veto the admission of Spain, or of Turkey or of Greece, knowing 
full well that once we have made the commitment, we must go to a 
fairly unlimited extent in backing up that commitment ¢ 

Mr. Strassen. As to whether or not such a limit would handicap or 
help General Eisenhower, I think clearly he is the best judge, and I 
think it is his view that he should not have any rigid limitation or 
quota placed upon him. 

Senator KNow.Lanp. General Eisenhower also testified before this 
committee that in the task he was undertaking it would be highly ad- 
vantageous to him if he could have a high degree of unanimity in the 
Congress and throughout the country. 

Mr. Strassen. There is no question about that. 

Senator KNow.Lanp. And it seems to me that then we must ps 
this natural concern that the people have because in our type of g 
ernment, even on the part of military leaders, there has to be some 
give and take in trying to reach the greatest common denominator and 
the greatest area of agreement which will vitally affect the morale of 
the whole effort. I merely throw that out for your consideration. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Senator Wherry. 


gh 
\ 
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Senator Wuerry. I want to join with the rest of the committee 
members in expressing deep appreciation for your coming here to tes- 
tify this afternoon. I think the American people want the benefit of 
the thinking of all leaders—their suggestions, their judgment, and 
their proposals. 

I, personally, appreciate your coming to this committee’s hearing 
this afternoon to give us your thought, so that the American people 
might have your views on this very “vital subject. In fact, I believe 
in exhaustive heari ings, in getting all sides of a question—the oppo- 
sition particular ly—so that we may have a full understanding. 

If you do not mind, I would just like to ask you a few brief ques- 
tions. The hour is getting late; I appreciate the opportunity of be- 
ing asked by the chairman to sit in with the committee. I cannot 
hear too well over here. Sometimes the public address system does 
not work so well. 


PRESIDENT’S CONSTITUTIONAL POWER 


Did I understand you to say the President has the right under the 
Constitution to send American troops wherever he chooses, to friendly 
nations in times of peace? 

Mr. Srassen. That is right, yes, sir, in accordance with the over- 
all policy of the country. 

Senator Wuerry. Wh at is that policy? 

Mr. Srassen. One test is the number of forces in being established 
by the Congress and the other is, of course, such actions of foreign 
policy established by the Congress and the President as time moves on. 

Senator Wuerry. Do you mean to say now that after the Con 
gress sets the policy he has the right to deploy the divisions, is that 
right? 

Mr. Strassen. In accordance with broad foreign policy and arma- 
ment policies of the country, yes, sir. 

Senator Wuerry. If he has constitutional authority, it would not 
involve congressional authority. I understood you to say that under 
the Constitution the President had the author ity to send troops wher- 
ever he chooses. Now, suppose that he does, and that he sends a 
flock or he sends all of our military forces. 

Whether a war is projected or not, if he has that right, on what 
grounds would you impeach him? 

Mr. Srassen. Senator Hickenlooper, in his original speculations, 
provided for three and a half million men to Europe, plus our air 
forces and all the Navy. That was an extreme specification. Clearly 
that would not be discharging his responsibility to safeguard and 
secure this Nation and that kind of absurd dereliction on his part I 
think would cause him to be removed in 5 minutes. 

Senator Witry. How much manpower should the President be 
allowed to drain : 

Mr. Strassen. I do not think the President should drain off any of 
it. I think he should use it as wisely as he can under his military 
leadership’s advice, and I think in the use of it, that is, its deployme nt, 
you cannot put any congressional restriction on it without violating 
the Cor stitution. 

Senator Wuerry. I am not t: ulking about the deployment of troops. 
I am talking about the constitutional right you say he has to send 
troops throughout the world in peacetime. 
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Mr. Srassen. I said to friendly nations. 

Senator Wuerry. If you can find that—if you can find it here, I 
would like to see it. If he does have that right, I do not see upon 
what grounds you can impeach him, under the section read by Senator 
Hickenlooper. 

Mr. Strassen. On the basis of dereliction in his public trust. 

Senator Wuerry. You can impeach him on those grounds anytime, 
can you not? 

Mr. Srassen. Who? 

Senator Wuerry. Do you now say that the President has the con- 
stitutional authority in peacetime to send American troops to become 
part of an international army in Western Europe without congres- 
sional authority i 

Mr. Strassen. No; Congress must approve the international army, 
as they have done in the Atlantic Pact situation. 

Senator Wuerrry. If you do not mind, I did not mean to bring up 
the pact yet. 

I said, Do you now say that the President has the constitutional 
authority? I understood you to say, if I heard you correctly, that 
he had the right to send these troops regardless of the fact that his 
action might not have congressional approval. 

Mr. Srassen. To friendly states. 


PRESIDENT’S POWER TO IMPLEMENT ATLANTIC PACT 


Senator Wuerry. Do you now say the President has constitutional 
authority to send troops to become part of an international army for 
Western Europe without congressional approval ? 


Mr. Strassen. No, he does not. The establishment of the inter- 
national army must be either under the congressional approval of an 
Atlantic Pact, or a similar arrangement. In other words, he can send 
no troops under his constitutional power and make them a part of an 
international army. 

Senator Wuerry. Then you believe in proceeding under the North 
Atlantic Treaty to get that approval ? 

Mr. Srassen. Well, I believe this Congress has approved the 
Atlantic Pact. 

Senator WuHerry. First, of course, they have approved the treaty, 
but the implementation of that treaty has to be carried out under 
article 9, article 5, and article 3, so I am asking you, do you believe that 
we are committed to such implementation ? Of course, I do not think 
Congress ever approved an international army. I remember very dis- 
tinctly under the North Atlantic Pact the assurances were given that 
manpower was not involved in the North Atlantic Treaty, and if the 
manpower were to become involved the recommendations would be 
made under article 9. Such recommendations would be made under 
article 9. Such recommendations have not been made so I do not agree 
that there has been any commitment of an international army. You 
havea right, of course, to your interpretation. 

Mr. Srassen. I do not disagree with you on that. I think that if 
the President decided not to send any troops to England at this time 
to be a part of the Atlantic Treaty force, that is for his decision. The 
decision at this time is whether the best interests of this country are 
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served by sending them. But the pact itself did provide for the joint 
command of such forces that were assigned voluntarily by these respec- 
tive countries to the international pact army. 

Senator Wuerry. Under what article? 

Mr. Strassen. I do not recall the article. 

Senator Wuerry. They are recommendations, Are you not talking 
about under article 9, setting up—it says: 


The people hereby establish a council, in which each of them shall be repre- 
sented, to consider matters concerning the implementation of this treaty. 

After these recommendations were studied, they were to be referred 
to the individual countries for their approval and ratified by their 
constitutional processes. That was not in the pact, but that was a part 
of the debate on it. 

Mr. Srassen. Senator, you are distinguishing between the methods 
of setting up the international army structure and the question of 
whether specific portions are to be assigned to it or not. 

Article 3 provides: 

In order more effectively to achieve the objectives of this treaty, the parties, 
Separately and jointly, by means of continuous and effective self-help and 
mutual aid, will maintain and develop their individual and collective capacity 
to resist armed attack. 

That clearly requires an international command such as Genera] 
Eisenhower is now setting up, so that this Congress, in the approval 
of the North Atlantic Treaty, did approve a North Atlantic Pact 
army, but did not commit itself, and did not commit this country, to 
send any specified number of troops when there was no war involved 

The decision now to send troops is a de novo decision so far as the 
troops are concerned, but it is not de novo as to making them part of 
General Eisenhower’s command. 


OBLIGATION UNDER ARTICLE 3 OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 


Senator Wuerry. So you are now proceeding under article 3? That 
is what I asked you. You are proceeding under article 3% Your 
answer to that is “Yes,” is that right, because you believe it should 
be done as article 3 sets up? 

Mr. Srassen. So far as establishing them in an Atlantic Pact army, 
I am proceeding under the entire Atlantic Pact, but its specific re- 
sponse to your one question I referred you to article 5. 

Senator Wuerry. I want to refresh your memory, Governor : 


But it is said that under article 3 we are obliged to furnish arms. Mr. 
President, we are not specifically obligated to furnish anything. There is nothing 
in the treaty that says that we shall give them tanks or bombs or arms. * * * 

In other words, after the treaty has been ratified, if the other nations request 
arms and point out their reasons and their situation and their inability to 
provide themselves with arms, then it would be for the people of the United 
States through the Congress to determine whether it is desirable or suitable 
under article 3 to give or to furnish them arms. * * * 

The obligations are plainly set forth in the treaty, and to the Congress itself 
must be remitted the matter of whatever we furnish under article 3 or under 
other articles of the treaty. I am willing to trust the Congress. Congress is 
where the Constitution puts the responsibility and that is where we shall put it 


That is quoting Senator Connally. 
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Then here is what the distinguished ranking member of the minority 
said. Senator Vandenberg on July 21, 1949: 

The past establishes no automatic right to demand arms of you. It does 
present a right to present a request under article 9, and to have it considered 
by us in the light of the number reguested, the estimate of the needs and of 
our capacity to respond. 

Again, Senator Vandenberg: 


But so far as specific obligations are concerned under the treaty, in respect to 
article 3, they arise only when ultimate recommendations based on multilateral 
recommendations are made under article 9. 

Here is the letter signed by Secretary Acheson : 


Any further military assistance program involving Atlantic Pact countries 
will be determined on the basis which will be made by the organization to be 
established by article 9 of the treaty. 

There is one other quotation, when Senator Hickenlooper, of Iowa, 
asked Secretary Acheson whether an assignment of foot soldiers was 
committed, and to that Mr. Acheson replied: 

The answer to that, Senator, is a clear, absolute no. 


Therefore it is my opinion, having that top-level policy told to the 
Members who voted for the North Atlantic Treaty that they did not 
ratify an international army, but if and when recommendations were 
presented under article 9, through the voice of the standing committee, 
they would be referred to the Congress of the United States, and 
they would determine the final action thereon. Do you subscribe to 
that ? 


UNITED STATES CAN DETERMINE NATURE OF ITS OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Strassen. I clearly subscribe to everything Senator Vanden- 
berg said in the quotation which you read, and I think that it is 
perfectly in accordance with the testimony I gave today. I will not 
become involved in any analysis of either Senator Connally’s or Mr. 
Acheson’s testimony, because that is not my province. 

In accordance with Senator Vandenberg’s statement, the Atlantic 
Pact sets up the collective party system which involved a collective 
army, but that we are not committed to. Under the Atlantic Pact 
we are not committed to supply one single soldier if we now decide 
that we do not want to supply any, so the whole burden of the first 
half of my presentation was that we should supply them, and we 
should back up General Eisenhower in that respect. 

The Cuarrman. What is the difference between what I said and 
what the Senator from Michigan said ? 

Mr. Srassen. Because I studied Senator Vandenberg’s speech, sir, 
and I do not know whether he is correctly quoting you. I know he is 
correctly quoting Senator Vandenberg. I do not know whether he 
has taken certain parts of your quotation out of its context. 

Furthermore, Senator Vandenberg, unfortunately is absent and I 
miss him very much, and I will stand and defend him. I know from 
long experience that the senior Senator from ‘Texas is perfectly 
capable of defending himself when he is present. 

The Crarrman. The question was asked of you. I think the testi- 
mony of both of us is that there is no mention in the treaty of arms or 
guns or how many guns or the number of troops. But under the 
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broad blanket authority of mutual aid and collective security those 
things might, of course, be contemplated. There would be no use to 
have an agreement if you could not use anything at all, no guns, no 
ammunitions, no men, no nothing. 

Mr. Srassen. He asked me whether I subscribed to a speech which 
you made which I had never read, and I would not subscribe to any 
speech I had not ever read. 

Senator Wuerry. That is just the point. You say it is not neces- 
sary to get congressional approval because the Congress have already 
ratified an international army. I do not think you can point to one 
place in the debates or provisions of the Atlantic Pact itself where 
the Congress has approved an international army, and certainly we 
were given assurances to the contrary by the committee. If a question 
of mutual aid was to come up, it would be brought back by recom- 
mendation to the Congress, and Congress then would determine the 
character of the aid. If you have not read that today, 1 suggest that 
you read it, because those assurances were given and Tam quite satis- 
fied that some members voted for the North Atlantic Tre: aty on the 
assurances given at that time. 


CONGRESS’ MEANS OF CONTROLS 


Now, I would like to ask you this question : 

Mr. Srassen. Senator, surely you realize that the Congress has 
complete control over the strength of the military forces of the coun- 
try. In other words, this whole picture of what we do in Western 
Europe, and what we do in Korea and every place else in the world 
is reviewed by the Armed Services Committee and they make their 


decisions of the land, sea, and air. 

Senator Wuerry. We have had those reviews made for all the 9 
years I have been in the Senate. They are reviews that are faites 
accomplis after the thing is al] over. That has been true on appro- 
priations for all the time ‘T have been in the Senate. 

You say you control the size of the Army by appropriations. I say 
as a member of the Appropriations Committee you cannot control 
the appropriations of the Army. They are commitments that are 
already made. Here is the way it is done. They tie the commitments 
to what somebody said and you h: ave to approve the appropriation. 
It is impossible to control the appropriation. 

Mr. Stassen. Senator, you mes not say that you should be able 
to control those appropriations; as you say, you have been presented 
with those for 9 years by the Armed Forces, and we won World War II 
under that miiltary leadership. 

Senator Wuerry. When you get into war you appropriate whatever 
the needs are without question. I remember one time that we appro 
priated nearly $100,000,000 with no comment on the floor; there are 
many instances where an appropriation cannot be controlled by the 
Appropriations Committee because it has to go along with commit 
ments. All you do is help justify it, maybe cut ‘it down in an item here 
or an item there. I am not going to go into past history, but <a oapel 
ments we have made have involved us in maximum appropriations, 01 
which we could not possibly withhold the appropriation, for it was 
impossible. 
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DIVISION OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE ARMED FORCES 


Now, Governor, let me ask you this question. We have three 
branches of the military: The Air Force, the Army, the Navy. An 
appropriation for these services has been presented for fiscal 1951. 
I would like to have someone correct me if I am not right on it, but my 
recollection is that the program is in the neighborhood of $70,000,- 
000,000. I have been told today that is going to be increased. I 
cannot give the source of authority, but I have been told that to carr y 
out the program of the 95 Air Force groups and a 27-division Army, 
the cost will be about $105,000,000,000. 

If you cut back on those appropriations, where would you cut if you 
were a member of Appropriations Committee ? 

Mr. Srassen. In the first place, I do not know whether the figure 
you gave is a correct figure. 

Senator Wuerry. If any cut-back was made, what would you cut? 

Mr. Strassen. I would not cut back on the military budget in this 
immediate year. 

Senator Wuerry. Do you think the money should be equally 
divided between the Air Corps, Navy, and Army, or do you think 
some one of the three branches is entitled to more ? 

Mr. Srassen. The Air Corps. 

Senator Wuerry. You would be in favor of that? 

Mr. Strassen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wuerry. That is a first priority with you? 

Mr. Srassen. That is right. 

Senator Wuerry. I want to compliment you for that. 


STRENGTH OF ARMY NEEDED IN EUROPE TO REPEL ATTACK 


Now, the next question. You said here on page 2 


With the establishment of sufficient Army strength in Western Europe so that 
if the Communist assault were made on the ground it would be hurled 
paca, ©" * * 

That is one thing. Let me ask you: How large an army would you 
put over there to do that? 

Mr. Strassen. Well, I think that would take at least 3 years to build, 
and I assume that by that time you will have a minimum of 60 crack 
divisions in Western Europe. 

Senator Wuerry. So you have to provide the money for that branch 
of the service? 

Mr. Srassen. That means of all nations. 

Senator Grorce. How many American divisions? 

Senator Wuerry. How many American divisions would bring about 
what you call on page 2— 

An army of sufficient strength in Western Europe to hurl back the Communist 
assault on the ground 

Mr. Srassen. That depends on, at that time, how many Western 
German divisions you will have, and factors of that kind. I feel 
that in that force there should be such American divisions as General 
Eisenhower recommends should be the part of the force. 

Senator Wuerry. Hitler used 250 divisions against Russia, and he 
failed. 

Mr. Strassen. He was also fighting us about that time. 
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Senator Wuerry. Certainly. I am saying he used 250 divisions 
against Russia. Of course he was fighting us at the same time but 
that is what he used against Russia. Do you think Russia is any 
weaker today than she was in World War II? 

Mr. Srassen. Yes. 

Senator Wuerry. In arms strength, on the ground, in the air, or 
where ? 

Mr. Srassen. In her own internal conditions. 

Senator Wuerry. I mean in the divisions in the army. 

Mr. Srassen. No, she is stronger. 

Senator Wuerry. Reports have it that Russia has 275 divisions and 
a considerable number that can be called up on short notice. In World 
War II the United States provided three-fourths of the troops on the 
western front. Is that correct? 

Mr. Strassen. Subtantially ; 70 percent, I believe is the correct figure. 

Senator Wuerry. Where are the men to come from for the land 
Army in Western Europe if war recomes ? 

Mr. Srassen. Senator, you lose sight of the fact that when that 
Army was in Western Europe it consisted of 70 percent American 
forces. France had been completely knocked out and had a relatively 
negligible part; Western Germany was on the other side. Those are 
two important different factors that are now involved in comparison to 
that time and as I see it, one of the objectives in General Eisenhower's 
policy is to try to see to it that France and the Low Countries and Bel- 
gium are not knocked out before the key fighting begins, so that they 
are a source of strength on our part, and beyond that, that the antici 
pation of that strength would cause the leaders of the Soviet Union 
to decide not to start the war in the first place. 


THE DETERRENT OF AIR POWER 


Senator Wuerry. What is a war deterrent today? Is it the kind of 
set-up that is being proposed in Europe or is it the potential war 
making power of the United States insofar as manpower and industry 
are concerned ? 

Mr. Strassen. The major war deterrence today lies in the air, with its 
industrial strength behind it, and our whole industrial production 
behind it and the unrest and resistance within the Soviet Union and 
other iron curtain countries which give them an unstable base at home. 

Senator Wuerry. The question was asked General Collins and has 
been asked you about how many divisions it would take to hurl back 
this Russian Army and to march on to Moscow. A figure was used, 
I think of up to 300 divisions. 

Mr. Strassen. You have added a very important different element 
when you say “and march on to Moscow.” I have never urged any 
such policy and never would. That would be folly. 

Senator Wuerry. How do you do it? 

Mr. Strassen. Hold the line somewhere along in Western Europe, 
and punish them by air. 


EUROPE’S CONTRIBUTIONS 


Senator Wuerry. Do you think you can hold those divisions with 
the divisions that you will have at your disposal? What is going to 
happen with these, the ground forces commitments that we will have 
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made, when we do not know what Western European nations are going 
to do? 

Mr. Strassen. They, of course, have to build as we build, but the 
longer you wait, Senator, the later it is, and it will still take 3 years 
to get. your strength up. We are now seriously weak and it is high 
time that we got busy with the building of the rearmament program. 

Senator Wuerry. Do you say that there should be any agreements 
made by the Low Countries as to what they will furnish in the way 
of manpower to build these divisions you are asking for in Western 
Europe ¢ 

Mr. Srassen. I think with General Eisenhower in command, yes, 
there should be a definite program developed by him as to what these 
countries will do. 

Senator Wnerry. Don’t you think that those assurances should be 
formally given by General Eisenhower to the Congress to help us 
determine what the agreements are, and help Congress formulate this 
policy of commitment of divisions over there ? 

Mr. Srassen. I hope that the Congress would keep in very close 
touch with it. It might even develop a particular time such as Sen- 
ator Lodge recommended, and that you hear General Eisenhower 
quite frequently as to what is happening and keep in close touch with 
what has developed. 

Senator Wuerry. Don’t you think it is just as important to keep 
the morale of the American people up and give assurances to the 
fathers and mothers of the boys who will go over there, as it is to 
build up the morale in Europe? 

Mr. Strassen. Definitely. 

Senator Wirerry. And Congress ought to be told about that? 

Mr. Srassen. Yes, sir. 


SHOULD CONGRESS DETERMINE THE POLICY 


Senator Wuerry. And should determine the policy ? 

Mr. Strassen. It depends on what you mean by “policy and what 
are your deployment tactics. If you mean by “policy” the fixing of 
the number or ratio or limits of American adi troops, as I stated 
originally, you are moving over into military tactics involved in de- 
ployment and you would make a very unfortunate decision, Senator. 
But as to the broad policy 

Senator Wrerry. That is what I refer to. 

The Cuairman. Let the witness answer the question. 

Mr. Srassen. The broad policies of the country Congress should 
participate thoroughly in forming, but I contend that it is not a 
matter of policy as to whether you “have four divisions, five divisions, 
or six divisions, that is a matter of military tactics in the Department. 

Senator Wuerry. I agree with you implicitly, after Congress has 
determined the policy. After that the President, as Commander in 
Chief, can deploy troops anywhere in the national security. ‘The ques- 
tion I ask aa the assurance that the American people should be given, 
ix that the Congress should determine that policy. That is the policy 
upon which your national defense is being for mulated. Certainly you 
are in favor of Congress determining the national defense policy. 
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THE WHERRY RESOLUTION 


Mr. Srassen. Then, as I understand it, you are withdrawing from 
the position of your resolution. 

Senator Wuerry. Certainly not. I think you have absolutely sub- 
scribed to it, Governor. 

Mr. Strassen. You said when the policy is determined the President 
can move the troops wherever he wishes. 

Senator Wuerry. That is exactly right. 

All that the Wherry resolution says is that the Congress shall de- 
termine the policy. This merely provides that no United States troops 
shall be sent as part of foreign forces, a North Atlantic Treaty army, 
until Congress determines the policy. After it is once determined, you 

can send no troops, you can send one division, you can send 100 divi 
sions if Congress determines that policy. 

So I say you are in complete accord, if I understood the answer to 
my question correctly, with the Wherry resolution. 

Mr. Strassen. No; I am directly opposed to it and [ thought you had 
dropped away from : a moment ago. 

Senator Wnerry. I did not understand the answer to your question. 

Mr. Srassen. I had understood that in your presentation of the 
resolution you said that the President should not send a single addi- 

tional soldier to Western Europe without approval of the C ongress, 
contrary to what you said when you said that when policy is estab- 
lished the President could deploy troops where he wished. 

Senator Wuerry. You misunderstand, or have been misled on the 
resolution. 


MEANING OF THE WHERRY RESOLUTION 


It simply provides that no ground forces of the United States shall 
be assigned to duty in Europe, in the European area, which we impk 
ment in peacetime by article 3. Iam not saying a thing about what 
would happen, anything about the President’s authority to send troops 
under article 5, or any constitutional authority that he might have. 
All I am saying is this: That it be the sense of the Senate that no 
ground forces of the United States should be assigned to duty in 
the E uropean area for the purposes of the North Atlantic Treaty 
pending the adoption of the policy with respect thereto by the Con- 
gress, and if these Senators decide there should be 5 or 6 or 10 divi- 
sions, and the Congress approves it, the purposes of the Wherry resolu- 
tion will have been fully satisfied. 

Mr. Srassen. Senator, will you clarify for me, as I did not under- 
stand your position, that the President could send any number of 
divisions into Western Europe for any purpose except that if he sent 
them for the purpose of implementing the North Atlantic Treaty, 
which the Congress has ratified. He must first have approval of 
Congress. 

Senator Wuerry. If he has any authority under the Constitution to 
send troops, he certainly has if we are attacked. 

He certainly has for the protection of the country. 

Senator Wuerry. I am not quarreling with that. He has that 
power. But in implementing the pact In peacetime, it is my conten- 
tion that article 9 provides that Congress determines the character 
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of aid, therefore no commitments should be made by the Executive 
implementing article 3. That is before attack; that is before aggres- 
sion, a peacetime Army. : 

Mr. Srassen. It simply means that Congress determines that policy. 

Senator Wuerry. Task you, what is wrong w ith this resolution ? 

Mr. Srassen. Well, it is very fundamentally wrong, Senator, and 
it seems to me inconsistent now then, with the pos ition you have ex- 
plained. In other words, do I understand you to say that if there were 
no Atlantic Pact the President could send any number of divisions 
anywhere he wished ¢ 

Senator Wuerry. I am not raising that question at all. 1 am not 
doing anything with the constitutional authority. 

The CuarmMan. Let the witness answer thx quest ion. 

Senator Wuerry. He is asking me a question. 

The Cuamman. He has nor ight to ask you questions 

Mr. Srassen. I was trying to clarify his question, Senator. 

Senator Wuerry. May I just state once again the pos ition that I 
have taken in introducing Senate Resolution 8. I am not ing the 
point of constitutional authority. Iam not raising the aiue of article 
5, which requires action when aggression has taken place, because 
we certainly are in at that time. But I say that under vig 3. 
which calls for implementation of the Atlantic Pact as to mutual 
aid and self-help prior to aggression, that no osiaileianih should 
be made by the President, sending ground troops as part of an 
international army, until the Congress determines the policy. 

Now, if the Congress determines that we shall send 1 division, or 
4 divisions, or 40 divisions, then we have determined the policy and 


that is the ee of the Congress and the President can deploy those 


divisions wherever he chooses, 

But until Congress determines that, it is my contention that for the 
purpose of the pact, the President should make no commitments. 

That is the explanation I gave the first day I presented the resolution 
on the Senate floor. I have tried to do it just as clearly as I can now, 
so I will ask you the question, what is wrong with the resolution ? 

Mr. Srassen. Because the moment you go to the matter of 1 divi- 
sion, 4 divisions, or 40 divisions, you are getting into the tae tice . the 
military deployment, which would be a grave mistake to enter upon, 
and therefore should not be done. 

Senator Wuerry. I do not want the President to determine tha 
policy. 

Mr. Strassen. The President and the military leadership, including 
General Eisenhower, but not to determine policy. One part of our 
misunderstanding back and forth is what you consider a policy and 
what you consider implementation of a policy. I take it the policy 
of collective defense in Western Europe has been established with full 
congressional action, and that the implementation is for the execurive 
branth of the Government. That is the process upon which we are 
now engaged under General Eisenhower’s leadership. 

While I disagree with you, I think your whole approach has caused 
a much greater clarification of facts before the country than would 
otherwise have happened. 
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THE POWER OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Senator Wuerry. Let me ask you this question: We can send wn- 
limited divisions. Can he send unlimited arms over there? 

Mr. Srassen. Within the appropriation that you prescribe. 

Senator Wuerry. That is the only limitation. Let me ask pee this, 
Governor: Congress appropriates funds for the Army and Navy and 
Air; it determines how the defense dollar shall be divided. We ap 
prove that. It is divided almost equally between Army, Air, and 
Ground. Do you believe the President alone should set the pattern 
in advance for the distribution of defense dollars, which he woul 
by committing the United States to a land army in Western Europe? 

Mr. Srassen. I do not agree on what becomes of the constitutional 
power of the Congress to raise armies and navies if the President alone 
is to set the defense power and Congress merely becomes a rubber 
stamp to approve those appropriations. 

Senator Wuerry. What becomes of that power? 

Mr. Srassen. I have already said to you that the President alone 
cannot make those decisions, and Congress therefore is not a rubber 
stamp, but should decide those basic appropriation issues. 

Senator Wuerry. You say we control that through appropriations / 

Mr. Srassen. And through the source you now have, manpower. 

Senator Wuerry. I see. 

Mr. Strassen. Is there anything more effective and more necessary 
to the development of armed strength other than appropriations and 
manpower / 

Senator Wierry. There is one thing more effective, and that is to 
be sure when you authorize it what the commitments are going to be, 
and then your appropriations are the second step. 

We depend on the military for their decisions on appropriations as 
to how many and all that sort of thing. But I feel that all of these 
things, the question of an international army, the question of imple 
menting section 3 of the North Atlantic Treaty, and as well as divi- 
sion of the total defense appropriation, is for the Members of Congress 
to determine. Unless Congress does that, it abdicates that right and 
turns it over to the President, the executive branch of the Government. 
That is what I do not want to do. 

The Cnatrman. I wanted to know if the Senator is through. 

Senator Wuerry. I had a few more questions, but Senator Cain 
asked me if I would yield. 

Senator Cain. I thank you. 


SIZE OF AMERICA’S CONTRIBUTION TO EUROPEAN ARMY 


A few minutes ago you said that is was your view that Western 
Europe would have some 60 battle-ready divisions in being in about 
2 years time. ° 

Mr. Strassen. No, what I said was that that would be a minimum 
to hold Western Europe against the Russian land assault. 

Senator Cain. We presently are considering the desirability of 
contributing six divisions at this time. Would you think that six 
American divisions was a fair proportion of that total? 

Mr. Strassen. I would not limit myself as to whether it had to be 
exactly six. I would depend a great deal on Eisenhower's recom 
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mendations as the problem unfolded. I do not think it would be 
safe for a civilian like myself to pin down an exact number. 

Senator Carn. We are curious as to General Eisenhower's use of 
a small fraction. I merely wanted your view on that question. I 
thank the chairman and Mr. Wherry. 

The Cuamman. Senator Wherry, I hope you are through because 
we have Senator Cooper here. He has been w: aiting all afternoon 
to appear 

IMPLEMENTING THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 


Senator Wuerry. Are you in favor of scrapping the procedures 
of the North Atlantic Treaty to implement it / 

Mr. Srassen. Of course not. 

Senator Wuerry. You believe in article 3, then? You believe in 
implementing it under article 3, where Congress determines the char- 
acter of the aid, do you? 

Mr. Strassen. I believe in the entire treaty, and various parts of 1 
will refer to specific elements of the developme nt of the Armed Forces. 

Senator Wuerry. And you believe in implementing it with the 
procedures set up therein, so that 1f we eliminate article 5, you are 
willing to abide by the provisions of the North Atlantic Treaty 

Mr. Srassen. I am willing to abide by its provisions if it is imple- 
mented in all of its provisions, not just article 3, of course. As a 
matter of fact, the basis for that is article 51 of the United Nations 
Charter, which Senator ( ‘onnally recalls we got brought into the Char- 
ter. It was not in the Dumbarton Oaks draft. 

Senator HicKeNvoorer. I have one question I would like to ask 
the witness, if the rest of the Senators are through. 

The CuarrMan. Go ahead. 


CONGRESS’ POWER TO LIMIT PRESIDENT 


Senator HickenwLoorrer. Governor, I am again getting back to the 
powers of the President, which I think are the basic things involved 
in this hearing, as compared to the question of the desirability of 
sending troops to Europe, which is a different question. In view of 
your apparent belief that once we have set up an army, peacetime or 
otherwise, the Constitution gives the President the right to deploy 
that army wherever he will in the world, do you believe that the limi- 
tation that was put on the use of troops in World War II by the 
Congress, and that is proposed—whether it will be enacted or not, I do 
not know, to 1814-year-olds—is within the power of Congress ¢ 

Mr. Srassen. Definitely. 

Senator Hickenvoorer. Then what becomes of the President's con- 
stitutional power to deploy troops when and where he pleases? 

Mr. Srassen. By putting a restriction on the men themselves, you 
can restrict what is done with them. It is a limited soldier from the 
beginning and that limitation stays with the soldier, just like his term 
of enlistment may expire, and unless the Congress has provided a 
means of holding him in in time of war, the President cannot send 
him anywhere the next day after his selective-service period expires. 
So you do have that control over the manpower as to its general terms 
under which the President can use them. 
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Senator Hicken Looper. Let me ask you, Do you believe that Con 
gress has the power to say that the President shall not permit troops 
to participate in this general composite army of the North Atlantic 
countries¢ Has Congress the power to say that no troops shall be 
sent ¢ 

Mr. Srassen,. I think only by putting those restrictions on all the 
troops of the country constitutionally they might be able to do it in 
that way. 

Senator Hicken Looper. Congress could say we have an army of a 
certain size and say the President and no commanding officer may send 
any of those troops outside of the country or do they specify the 
country ? 

Mr. Strassen. I think you would have to do it in a restriction on the 
actual recruitment and the development of those forces themselves, so 
they were limited to domestic duty, or they were limited to Asiatic 
duty or something of that kind. I think you can put a restriction on 
the men themselves as they go into the Armed Forces, but I think when 
the men are in the Armed Forces and you have appropri: ited money 
for them, they are then under the commander and you can’t stop any 
where where they are. 

Sentor Hickentoorer. I did not make myself quite clear, aparently. 
We have some men and women in the Armed Forces today in the 
United States, and at other places. Let's say we have a million people 
in the Armed Forces, actually, today. Do you believe that Congress 
has the right to pass a law today saying no troops in existence tod: ay 

can be sent aes the territorial limits of the United States? 

Mr. Stassen. I doubt if they can. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. I think that is pretty broad construction. 

The Cratrman. Thank you, Governor Stassen. We have all en- 
joyed your test imony. 

Come around, Senator Cooper. 

It is 5 o'clock, and I want to accommodate you as best I can as to 
whether we go on tonight or go on tomorrow. Tomorrow we hear 
Governor Dewey. He is coming down here especially, and I feel that 
I have to let him go on first. If we do not do that first, we will have 
to wait until Monday. What is your preference ? 

Mr. JoHn Coorrer. I am at the pleasure of the committee. If you 
prefer to adjourn now, it will be perfectly satisfactory with me. 

The Cuarrman. What does the committee say to that ? 

The Senator has been all day, waiting patiently, and I hesitate to 
throw him in here now when it is so late and when he will be in- 
terrogated. 

Mr. Cooper. I will be very glad to wait until later and come back. 

The CHarrman. And you will be interrupted with speeches. Sup- 
pose you return on Monday, Senator, if that is agreeable with the 
committee. We will hear you on Monday, instead of today. 

Mr. Coorrr. All right, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 5 p. m. the hearing was recessed until the following 
day, fickle: February 24, 1951, at 10 a. m.) 
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STATES TO DUTY IN THE EUROPEAN AREA 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1951 


Unrrep Srates Senate, 
ComMiITrre ON Foreign Revarions, 
CoMMITTEE ON THE ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, FP: ( 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, in room 318, Senate 
Office Building, at 10 a. m., Senator Tom Connally, chairman of the 
the Foreign Relations Committee, presiding. 

Present from Foreign Relations Committee: Senators Connally 
(chairman), Fulbright, Hickenlooper, Lodge, and Tobey. 

Present from Armed Services eer Senators Russell (chair- 
man), Byrd, Chapman, Johnson of Texas, Hunt, Stennis, Salton- 
stall, Knowland, and Cain. 

Also present : Senators Wherry and Thye. 

The CuatrrMan. We have a large audience here this morning. You 
are here by courtesy of the committee. I hope you will preserve order 
and do everything proper to have an orderly eens 

We have the honor today to have with us Governor Dewey of New 
York. Governor Dewey, in addition to being a State executive of dis- 
tinction, is a man who has been active in public affairs and in publi 
relations all over the United States, and takes a great interest in the 
foreign relations of the United States. We are happy to have you, 
Governor Dewey. We welcome you to our deliberations and authorize 
you now to proceed. I understand you have a written statement. 

Governor Dewry. I have, Senator; thank you very much. 

The Cuarmman. I want you to bear in mind, however, that after 
the delivery of your formal statement you will be interrogated prob- 
ably as rigidly as you did interrogate when you were the district at- 
torney the witnesses that came before you. 

Governor Dewey. That will be a great pleasure, sir. Shall I pro- 
ceed ? 

The Cuarmman. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT BY HON. THOMAS E. DEWEY, GOVERNOR 
OF NEW YORK 


Governor Dewry. I am deeply sensitive of the honor of your invi- 
tation to offer testimony concerning the resolution before the distin- 
guished members of the Joint Committees on Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services. At the outset let me say that I shall not trespass 
upon your hospitality by posing as an expert in any of the specialized 
fields of military strategy, diplomacy, or economics from which you 
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have heard the testimony of so many able specialists, nor will I pose 
as an expert, in the light of recent events over the last few years, on 
political problems. The final decision on the matter before’ you will 
$5 upon.a sum total of all these specialized approaches and is essen- 
tially political. 

The essence of the matter boils down to one of judgment of what 1s 
best for the safety of the United States of America. 

The resolution before you is designed, I gather, having read it 
several times, to instruct the executive branch of the Gover nment that 
it may dispatch no further ground forces of the United States to duty 
in the E uropean area W ithout affirmative action of the Congress. This 

resolution is the culmination of a debate which has occurred periodi- 
cally throughout all American history. It is interesting historically 
that the power to dispatch troops has been exercised by various Presi- 
dents over a period of the last 147 years. These actions ranged from 
the expeditionary force which Thom: as Jefferson sent into Tripoli 
against the Barbary pirates in 1803, through the bombardment of 

Shimonoseki, Japan, under President Lincoln, the dispatch of 5,000 
troops to Peking by President McKinley during the Boxer or can 
in 1900, the sending of marines to Honduras by President Coolidge, t 
the present action in Korea. The power was exercised by 15 Presi- 
dents no less than 24 times. 

Despite this imposing array of historic opposition to the resolution 
before your committee, let me say immediately that I believe the Con- 
gress probably has power by act or by resolution to forbid the use of 
our Armed Forces anywhere. The power to raise troops and to with- 
hold or grant funds for their support carries within it, it seems to me, 
the power to withhold approval of their use. 

Therefore, I do not oppose the resolution upon any ground of lack 
of constitutional power. 

I should like also to have it understood that my opposition to this 
resolution does not, by any means, imply approval of all aspects of 
our foreign policy, of the present fiscal policies of the Government, 
of its wage and price control policies or of the national budget. I am 
addressing myself, to the best of my capacity, solely to the resolution 
before you. 


OPPOSITION TO WILERRY RESOLUTION 


I oppose it on the broad grounds that its adoption would be unwise 
in the extreme and would paralyze the capacity of this Nation for its 
own defense. It would discourage and properly terminate the present 
virile effort developing in Europe for its own defense. Adoption of 
the resolution would certainly invite imperialist communism to move 
into the vacuum we thus created. 

I speak solely from the standpoint of the defense of the United 
States and the preservation of our liberties. It happens that the 
defense of our liberties coincides with the joint defense of our allies 
in the world, with the keeping of our moral commitments and the 
maintenance of our moral and spiritual leadership in the world. 

Without that powerful idealism, which happens to coincide with 
our own best interest, I doubt if we should long survive the corroding 
influences which have already brought one- third of the world under 
the sway of the Red Czar and the Kremlin. 
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The debate which has developed on this subject seems to me to have 
been immensely useful. We have made great progress. 

I can remember the time—and it seems only yesterday—when many 
were saying that the Marshall plan for Europe was operation rat 
hole. Today the Marshall plan has been such an immense success 
that Europe will, in the year 1951, produce more goods and services 
than she was expected to produce in the target year 1952. The re- 
habilitation of devastated Europe has progressed a year and a half 
ahead of schedule. Already Great Britain has surrendered any claim 
to further aid under the Marshall plan. 

I can remember the time—and quite recently—when it was being 
said that to send a single gun to Europe was a mistake because 
we should be merely presenting it to Stalin. 

[ can remember the time—and again very recently—when it was 
being said that any aid to the recognized Chinese Government and any 
attempt to hold Formosa was the height of folly. 

So far as I know, no one is arguing now for any of these ideas. We 
have, in fact, achieved the most remarkable unity, first through the 
adoption of the North Atlantic Treaty and more latterly by the harsh 
action of events. It would appear that we are now pretty much 
agreed that Formosa is essential to the defense of hg Japan and 
the Philippines. It is agreed that the security of the British Isles 
and parts of the Mediterranean area are aatiel to our defense. 
Again, that is the most remarkable progress in not 12, but 2 months. 


TROOPS ALREADY STATIONED ABROAD 


This resolution does not oppose sending Ground Forces to Formosa, 
to Japan or Korea, or even to Africa. It does not oppose sending 
air and sea forces to any of these or even to Europe. The issue has 
narrowed down to one little toehold of isolationism concerning the 
sending of ground troops only to one area—Western Europe. 

sut this is a powerful toehold. It represents the last gasp of effort 
which speaks for a school of thought which basically would like to 
withdraw from all the world to our own shores. 

That is clear becaus se every leading expert among the three branches 
of our armed services has testified that the mere use of naval and air 
forces would never hold Europe against a Russian attack. If Europe 
were to be lost, then so also would be our bases in Britain, North 
Africa, and the Mediterranean from which our bombers now keep 
the Russian bear in check. 

In the face of this testimony by the leading military experts of our 
country, the supporters of this resolution are driven inexor: ably to 
the position that they do not believe Europe could be held under any 
circumstances and they do not expect it to be held; that the sen ding 
of our air and naval forces is really a waste and that all our ground 
troops now in Europe are in a position where they could not defend 
themselves and from which they could not escape in the event of attack. 

I am sure that no one would care to admit that our country would 
so callously treat American fighting men and I am sure that no one 
actually intends to abandon them. There are 112,000 American 
ground troops in Germany today, with many more in Austria, Britain, 
Trieste, North Africa, and the Mediterranean. No one has proposed 
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that they be withdrawn and I doubt if any responsible person will do 
so. That being true, it seems to be our inescapable duty to back them 
up by whatever means are necessary. We have seen enough in our 
lifetimes of “too little and too late.” This time let us for heaven’s 
sake have the overwhelming force to prevent war instead of inviting it. 


MISTAKES MADE BEFORE 


The adoption of the resolution before you would be a simple, direct 
notice to Stalin that we do not intend to back up our men in Europe 
and that they and Europe are his for the asking. 

We have made this kind of mistake too many times at too great a 
cost. 

The Kaiser launched World War I because he was sure America 
would not intervene, and when we did we won only at great anguish 
and bloodshed. 

Hitler launched World War II when he was equally sure America 
would not intervene. When we did, again we won at still greater 
anguish and bloodshed. 

Our Government in substance announced that it would not defend 
Korea, Again a vacuum was created and again the aggressor moved 
in and again we have intervened with great anguish ‘and bloodshed. 

I am here today pleading that we, as a nation, recognize that we 
have grown up, and that we accept our responsibilities in advance of 
events instead of doing so later when the price is infinitely higher. 

I am pleading for this course because it is the only course on earth 
that will save us from world war III and the total destruction of 
our civilization. 

I am pleading for it because I am so sure it is the only course which 
will develop strength so obviously great that the 14 conspirators 
in the Kremlin will not dare to plunge this world into the final war 
of the atomic age. 

RUSSIA’S INTENTIONS 


Now, I doubt that it is necessary for me to point out that the possi- 
bility of all-out aggressive war by the Kremlin is not remote. It is no 
longer necessary to repel the accusations of those who say that such 
fear is hysterical or a case of the jitters. Most opinion in this country 
and abroad realizes that Stalin is not maintaining the largest air force 
in the world, the largest army in the world and 300 submar ines—by far 
the largest undersea armada in the world—purely for pleasure pur 
poses. No dictator denies his people the very essentials of life to main- 
tain such incredible armed forces unless he expects to use them in all- 
out warfare at the moment of his own choosing. I conceive it to be our 
purpose to make sure that the free world is so strong that that moment 
of Stalin’s choosing will not arrive. 

Of course the Kremlin is now waging various limited or little wars. 
It is waging aggressive war through satellites in Korea, Tibet, Indo- 
china, and Malaya. It is waging a war of nerves against Formosa, 
Yugoslavia, and the countries of the Middle East, against Western 
Germany, and, of course, all Western Europe. 

The Comintern is also waging internal wars against the established 
governments in practically all of the free nations. 
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The simple fact is that we are being warred against by the Soviet 

in every devilish form their ingenuity has been able to devise and we 
should act with a full re: alization of that fact. 


RESULT OF ADOPTION OF WHERRY RESOLUTION 


If this resolution should be adopted it would be taken in every 
capital in the world, both free and slave, as a signal that the U nited 
States of America has hauled down its flag. The other nations of the 
world would little understand or care to inquire about the political 
differences which might have caused the adoption of the resolution or 
the constitutional questions involved. It would be understood to be a 
formal adoption by the Senate of the United States of the theory that 
the rest of the world was either indefensible or not worth defe nding 
and that we had retreated into Fortress America. 


BASIS OF FORTRESS AMERICA IDEA 


I should like to discuss with you now, if you will permit me to do so, 
this Fortress America. It, of course, lies at the heart of this resolution. 
It stems fundamentally from a terrible weariness of our people with 
wars and threats of wars. With this weariness I have the deepest 
of sympathy and understanding. It also springs from a completely 
natural feeling that our sons should not be sent into far-aw ay places a ll 
over the globe to risk death by disease or bullets when thes ‘could stay 
at home and grow up as normal, healthy American boys. For the best 
of good reasons I have the deepest sympathy and unde lerstanding of 
that feeling. 

The spirit of this resolution also springs from a feeling that if the 
Europeans want to try communism, let them do so and the n they will 
find it is no good and get rid of it. Tam sure each of you has heard that 
statement a thousand times. But the difficulty is that no people in 
modern times have succeeded in revolting against the machine guns 
and tanks of a well-established dictatorship. You do not take a sip of 
communism as a nation and then decide whether you want to drink 
any more or not. Once you get it, you are gone. 

This resolution also springs from the immense and wonderful self- 
confidence which has contributed so much to our greatness—a feeling 
that America is so strong that no nation could ever overcome us. 

Here is the central thesis which must be dealt with. It is the idea 
that Fortress America could survive alone. I am sure the members 
of this committee agree with me that it could not. 

The Congress has in effect twice solemnly rejected that idea in just 
the past 12 years. It might even be said that the Congress has twice, 
in another form, overwhelmingly rejected the concept of the very 
resolution before these two committees. I say this because the Con- 
gress has twice enacted a Strategic and Critical Materials Stockpile 
Act, the first time on June 7, 1939, and the second time on June 23, 
1946. And let me recall to your minds that of the four votes taken in 
the House and Senate on that, three were by voice vote and the fourth 
was in the Senate by a vote of, I think, 53 to 12.. The solemn recital 
of each act included this reference : 

The natural resources of the United States of certain strategie and critical 
materials being deficient or insufficiently developed to supply the industrial, 
military, and naval needs of the country for common defense * * *. 

Then it proceeds to enact. 
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DEPENDENCY ON CRITICAL MATERIALS 


No truer words were ever uttered. I hold in my hand a list of 71 
critical materials. Let me just mention a very few. 

Bauxite is basic for the production of aluminum. Without alumi- 
num we would presumably have no airplanes for the defense of the 
United States. Sixty percent of all our bauxite comes from Surinam 
in Dutch Guiana. 

Cobalt is essential to the production of machine tools and radio. 
Without radio no branch of the Armed Forces could operate today. 
All of our raw cobalt, every single ton of it, comes from the Belgian 
C —_ and from Equatorial Africa. 

‘olumbite is a rare product, with high heat-resisting elements. It 
is ema al for the manufacture of jet engines and to the atomic energy 
program. It comes from Nigeria. 

Aside from other uses for peacetime products (you will note that 
I am not discussing the infinite peacetime uses), industrial diamonds 
are essential as abrasives to cut high-grade steel, machine tools, and 
lenses and are heavily used in the petroleum industry. There is no 
substitute of equal quality despite research over many years. We 
import 100 percent of our industrial diamonds. They come from the 
Belgian Congo, the Union of South Africa, French Equatorial Africa, 
the Gold Coast, and a small amount from Brazil. 

Jewel bearings do not generate heat and require no lubrication. 
Among other things they are essential for aircraft instruments which 
are subject to wide changes of te mperature. We are attempting some 
experiments in the mi inufacture of jewel bearings in two factories in 
this country but at this moment virtually all are imported from 
Switzerland. 

Mercury is essential in the field of munitions and we get most of it 
from Spain and Portugal. 

Without quartz crystals we could not control frequency in radios 
essential to our defense, and without radios we have no defense—100 
percent of our quartz crystals come from overseas, from Brazil, Tur 
key, and India. 

Napoleon said an army marches on its stomach. But it also marches 
on shoes—100 percent of the quebracho which is used in the tanning of 
leather comes from overseas, 88 percent of it all the way from Argen 
tina. 

We import 100 percent of our natural rubber. In the last war we 
found out that synthetic rubber could be used effectively only up to 
75 percent of the product. We still need to import the remaining 25 
percent of natural rubber if our mechanical might, and our airplanes 
for landing and take-off, is to move on wheels. Our natural rubber 
comes from Malaya, Siam, Indonesia, Liberia, and Ceylon. 

Wholly aside from its other uses, silk is the only material which 
will satisfactorily hold the powder in some kinds of shells. We get 
our silk from Japan and the Middle East. 

Tin is the cornerstone of the distribution of canned food and proc 
essed dairy products. But wholly aside from our needs in thos 
respects, tin is essential to our war industry, in tin plate, solder, bronze, 
and babbitt. 
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MANUFACTURE OF STEEL 


I do not need to say that without steel our entire civilization would 
go back to the Stone Age. Obviously we would be utterly unable to 
defend ourselves without steel. One essential element in the making 
of steel is chromite of the metallurgical grade. It is used as an alloying 
agent not only in steel but in cast iron and in nonferrous alloys. 
Russia used to be our major source, and of recent years she turned 
the spigot on and off in a war of nerves. We now get our chromite 
from the Belgian Congo, Southern Rhodesia, Turkey, and the Union 
of South Afric: 

Everyone knows that without manganese no steel can be made. At 
this moment 39 percent of our manganese comes from India, 43 
percent from the Union of South Africa and the Gold Coast, and 
9 percent from Brazil. <A total of 91 percent of our manganese comes 
from overseas. Without it this Nation would instantly become inde- 
fensible. 

I have not mentioned uranium. Most people are agreed today that 
Russia has been deterred from waging all-out war by our possessi 
of the atom bomb. The Soviet hopes to catch up with us on the atom 
bomb. Many of our people think that she will. But uranium is the 
essential of the atom bomb and our principal source of uranium is 
again in Africa, in the Belgian Congo. 


OUR OVERSEAS SUPPLY SOURCES 


It is interesting to note wr all of these sources of vital s up plies are 
presently controlled either by European nations or by independent 
nations who might not welcome becoming the battlegroi nd bet ween 
the United States and Soviet Russia in the event the critical materials 
become the subject of controversy. Let me summarize this edt 
way, just in part. 

The Belgian Congo provides us with uranium, cobalt, chromite, and 
industrial diamonds. Southern Rhodesia and Turkey provide chro 
mite. The Union of South Africa provides industrial diamonds and 
manganese. Dutch Guiana produces bauxite. 

Nigeria provides columbite and French Equatorial Africa indus- 
trial diamonds. From India we get manganese and quartz crystals, as 
well as many other things with which you are familiar. From Brazil 
we get manganese, industrial diamonds, and quartz crystals 

From the African Gold Coast we get manganese and industrial 
diamonds, 


OUR DEPENDENCY ON THE WORLD 


No, Fortress America is an illusion. I wish it were real because we 
could then solve so many problems so easily. But it is not. It isa 
simple fact that our indus stry would grind to a halt and we would be 
absolutely defenseless in this world without the supplies “  eritical 
materials which comes to us from halfw: ay around the world, in India, 
from the southernmost tip of Africa, from the Near East, and from 
South Americ: 

The free world is indivisible. The loss of any part of it is the loss 
of a vital living organism of human freedom, as well as of our own 
political and economic body. 
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On these grounds alone, I should hope the resolution would be over- 
whelmingly rejected. We cannot live in a dream world of our own 
here in North America. We have to live in the harsh world of reality 
as it exists. As Benjamin Franklin said in simpler times 175 year 
ago, “We must all hang together or we shall all hang separately.’ 
The defense of America, the very continued living and. breathing of 
our people depends upon the critical materials we regularly receive 
from all over the world. The defense of America is in India, in 
Africa, in South America, and in Asia. 

The defense of America is also, perhaps primarily, in Europe and 
Japan. We are not maintaining or reinforcing our troops in Europe 
as a matter of grace or of charity. We are doing so as a matter of 
hard necessity for our own self- preservation. 

Take steel, again, as a critical test and example of all other material 
factors. Today, Russia and her satellites produce 27,800,000 metric 
tons. All of the tons of which I now speak are metric. Western 
Europe produces 59,600,000 and Japan 7.6 million. We produce 
99.6 million. Just this much of the free world outproduces Russia by 
6to1. United and organized, we can lick Russia on steel production 
with one hand tied behind our back. 

But think what would happen if Russia got all Europe and Japan. 
She would then have 94 million tons of steel c apacity against our 
99 million. And she would have unlimited slave labor. We dare 
not risk handing our enemies these mighty tools for our destruction. 

Now let me move to somewhat higher ground. I think it is plain 
that whether we act from strict patriotic motives or whether from 
strictly selfish motives, the security of the free world is absolutely 
essential to us. 

SECURING THE FREE WORLD 


How best shall we go about it? It seems to me that instead of 
adopting this resolution, which however thin you slice it, implies our 
withdrawal from the world, we should do the opposite. We should, 
within the reasonable limits of our capacity, wholeheartedly unite in 
strengthening materially and spiritually our allies of the free world. 

We should be extremely careful to create no more vacuums into 
which the conquering Soviet armies or satellites can move in the con- 
viction that they will be unopposed. 

We should stop sitting in a purely defensive position. No struggle 
was ever won by defense alone. 

We should recognize that we are being warred against and we should 
take more effective countermeasures. 

By this, of course, I do not mean that we should launch what has 
been inelegantly called a preventive war. We should set about to 
make the free world so strong that there will be no war. 

Our sole objective in this world is peace—peace with honor and with 
liberty. 

The mood of the world has changed in the last 2 months. You can 
almost feel it in the air. We hit bottom last fall, but we have been 
on the rise ever since. 

When we were stripped down to one combat division in the United 
States and free peoples everywhere trembled at one reverse after 
another suffered by their forces in Korea, honest men began to wonder, 
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“What's the use?” It was not communism that gained so much dur- 
ing that period as neutralism. 

n nations which have been twice overrun in 30 years, had their 
youth decimated, their families torn apart, their men put into slave 
labor, their homes and factories demolished, a wave of pessimism was 
inevitable. 

And then on top of that they felt that the United States—the bul- 
wark of freedom—was not only ineffective as an ally, but untrust- 
worthy because of reports of rising isolationism here. They thought, 
“Why should we try, when the United States, which is so great and 
strong, won't try?” 

THE TIDE HAS TURNED 


All the evidence indicates that the tide has turned. The British 
are meeting increasing success in Malaya where Communist guerrillas 
seek to cut off our rubber, our tungsten and our tin. The French who 
have been losing more officers in Indochina than they graduate each 
year, have been meeting increasing success. The success of the Mar- 
shall plan has begun to be felt in Europe and General Eisenhower's 
trip was unquestionably a great stimulus. 

It is a fact that today Europe’s industrial production is turning 
rapidly in the direction of defense at whatever cost to her people. 

France has passed a difficult and high defense budget. 

The British have adopted a budget representing an immense in- 
crease for defense. Their current budget is up from 715 million 
pounds to 1,026 million pounds. Now the Prime Minister announces 
that defense expenditures will exceed 1.5 billion pounds. That is an 
increase of 82 percent for defense in a nation where an entire week’s 


ration of meat is much smaller than a single package of cigarettes and 
a tablespoonful of orange juice for their children is regarded as a 
luxury. 

Success feeds upon success and confidence feeds upon confidence. 
The spiral is upward. This is no time for any action by us to reverse 
the spiral of confidence and plunge the world again into an atmosphere 
of despair. 


EUROPE’S CONTRIBUTION TO SELF-DEFENSE 


I would not for one moment—and let us be clear about this—I would 
not for one moment propose sending one single soldier to Europe if 
it were not a fact that Europe was moving to defend herself. If I 
thought, as some seem to think, that Europe was indefensible, I would 
have the courage of my convictions and call for the withdrawal of 
all our ground armies, air forces, and naval installations in Europe 
immediately. If I believed the world was going to come down about 
our ears inevitably, then I would say: Let it come down without the 
unnecessary sacrifice of the boys who are there on the ground and 
those who would be lost in fruitless naval or air warfare. But I do 
not hold those defeatist views. 

Europe is moving to defend herself. Her people know they must 
prepare or die. They know they could not stand another invasion and 
occupation. They know that all the decent leaders would be dead 
or in Siberia and that Soviet occupation would make Europe a 
spiritual and human wasteland. 
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I believe they are becoming thoroughly convinced that America has 
waked up to the fact that she cannot live alone in the world. They 
know and believe we have discovered that the ultimate act of felly 
would be to refuse to send soldiers to keep the peace of the world 
and then be forced to send countless more to win a world war. 

They know that all the past methods of pacifism and compromise 
and appeasement of dictators failed. They know that every dictator 
is a craven coward. They know that the only thing he respects is 
force greater than his own and that with America and Europe stand- 
ing strong and united we are the greatest force on earth. 

I have not dwelt at length upon the spiritual and moral necessities 
of our situation or upon the fundamental urge we all share to keep 
alive and strong the cause of human freedom everywhere. I know we 
all share these aspirations, every one of us, and are differing only on 
the best means of advancing our mutual faith that human liberty and 
peace are the greatest objectives of all. 

I have absolute confidence that the Congress and the distinguished 
members of the committees here today will turn back this resolution 
for withdrawal from the world and will continue moving to keep our 
country strong and free and at peace. 

The Crarman. Thank you very much, Governor. 

In the interrogation of the Governor, all Senators we hope will be 
given an opportunity to be heard. We have an unusually large 
attendance. Yesterday some Senators talked and took up so much 
time that we were shut out from hearing one of our distinguished 
witnesses, Senator Cooper, entirely. 

We have 15 Senators present, and about 130 minutes of time for 
questioning, so I hope the Senators will be as brief as they can, and 
not make senatorial speeches instead of listening to the answers of the 
witness. I do not aim that at any particular Senator—they all are 
included. 

We thank you, Governor, very much. We will now turn you over 
to the tender mercies of the Senators who want to question you. Most 
of them are lawyers. They know how to frame questions which not 
only elicit facts—occasionally—and know how to consume time. 

Governor Dewry. I may say, Senator, it is not as bad here as it is 
in Albany. The percentage of lawyers is higher. 

The Cuarrman. Is that right? 

Governor Dewey. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman. We will now have Senator Russell. 

Senator Russert. Having been admonished by the chairman so 
gently, I shall not consume my proportionate part of the 130 minutes. 

I do wish to congratulate you, Governor, on a statement that I think 
is in the very ‘finest, enlightened, American self-interest and 
patriotism. 

Governor Dewey. Thank you, sir. 


SPAIN AND NATO 


Senator Russety. You mentioned one matter about which I am very 
much concerned. I feel very strongly that we should use every pos- 
sible resource and ally that is available to us in this movement to 
resist Communist aggression. I should like for you to state your 
views as to whether or not Spain should be included in the defense of 
Western Europe. 
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Governor Dewey. I believe it should be at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, sir. I should like to say also that that answer would apply 
to Yugoslavia, and I should like to see Greece and Turke ‘y brought 
into the North Atlantic Treaty at the earliest possible moment con- 
sistent with the diplomatic problems involved. 

Senator Russe... In other words, if we can go to bed with Dictator 
Stalin to defeat Hitler, we should not be too particular about the 
company of lesser dictators in the present situation. 

Governor Dewey. When my country is in peril, I. am not too fussy 
about the people who will defeat the enemy, sir. 

Senator Russeity. Thank you for that statement. 

That is all. 

The Caainman. Of course you realize there will have to be certain 
diplomatic arrangements made ? 

Governor Dewey. I recognize the difficulty. Tam not criticizing 
our failure to achieve it. I should like to see it pursued as rapidly as 
possible. 

Senator Russert. We should pursue every diplomatic effort avail- 
able? 

Governor Dewry. Yes, sir: I recognize also there are certain polit- 
ical forces in the center of Europe, and in France, in Italy, and in 
Britain which make it difficult to bring about the things that I should 
like to see done with the speed that I should like to see. But I believe 
that we should move with all possible speed and I believe we are pro- 
viding enough aid to Europe so that they should be reminded of it as 
we persuade them to go along. 

The Cuatrmman. Is that all? 

Senator Russeiu. That is all. 

The Cratrman, Spain has a great military background over the 
past many, many years; is not that true? 

Governor Dewey. Yes, sir. 


GREECE, TURKEY, AND YUGOSLAVIA 


The Carman. And it is reported that Yugoslavia has a very siz- 
able army. 

Governor Dewey. Thirty divisions. 

The CuarrmMan. Maybe not as well equipped as they should be, but 
still they are a fighting people, are they not ? 

Governor Dewey. I understand that the »y have 30 well-trained divi- 
sions about half or two-thirds of which are well armed, and that with 
additional arms they could provide an immense force. 

Of course, I personally believe that the only way to be sure that 
that particular tinder box would not blow up on us is to include them, 
if they will come and if we can get them in, into the North Atlantic 
Treaty. 

The Crarrman. Turkey has a good fighting background, also, has 
she not? 

Governor Dewey. They say their troops are doing magnificent fight- 
ing in Korea, and I believe that they have 25 divisions well trained 
and well armed. 

The Cuarmman. Greece is smaller, of course, but it has a good fight- 
ing force. 
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Governor Dewey. Greece has offered already to produce 200,000 
troops, fighting troops, and I think that there is no one in this world 
who would deny the fighting quality of the Greeks throughout al! 
history, and at this moment Greece stands ready, I was advised only 
the day before yesterday, to produce not 200,000, but 500,000 fighting 
troops if we will arm them, and make them available to General Eisen- 
hower for use as a part of the Western European armed forces. Of 
course, that is a contribution, I guess, of about 8 percent of the entire 
population. It would be the largest percentage contribution by an) 
nation in the world to our side. 

The Cnaran. I hope your information is correct. 

Governor Dewey. It is official, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Senator Wiley ? 


INVITATION TO PRESIDENT HOOVER 


Senator Wiixy. Mr. Chairman, before I proceed to ask a very few 
questions of the Governor I want to present this matter to the com 
mittee. Two Senators have asked me to say that they have been i: 
contact with President Hoover, and he would like to testify on Tues 
day afternoon. We understand we are going over until Monday, and 
it ils my suggestion, as he is now in Florida, that the secretary of this 
committee be authorized, in the name of the committee, to request him 
to come and testify on Tuesday afternoon. I would like to get com- 
mittee action on that, as heretofore in executive session we had some 
talk about that, in view of the fact that he is a former President of 
the United States and would like to testify. I feel it important that 
the record be plain on that subject. 

The CHairrmMan. This committee, through me, invited Mr. Hoover 
to come and testify and he declined. If he has changed his mind, ] 
am perfectly willing to hear him, but why on Tuesday? Why not on 
Monday ? 

Senator Wirry. He cannot get here before, I was informed this 
morning, and you have already your Monday session set up. | 
understand that on Tuesday morning Mr. Wherry will testify. I am 
only transmitting to the committee information that came to me half 
an hour ago. . 

The Cuarrman. What are the views of the committee? Shall we 
invite Mr. Hoover again? 

Senator Wi ey. My motion is that the committee invite him this 
time, Mr. President. 

The CnarrmMan. The committee invited him before, if the chairman 
has any authority. 

All in favor will say “aye.” Opposed “no.” 

The “ayes” have it. Mr. Hoover is on call. 

I am anxious to get his views. I have heard him speak twice, but I 
would still like to hear him again, as I still do not understand him. 

Senator Witry. You are “talking about the Governor or the ex- 
President ? 

The CuarrMan. I am talking about Mr. Hoover. There is no dif- 
ficulty about the Governor, if you have ears and eyes. 
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PRESENT STRENGTH OF ISOLATIONISM 


Senator Wier. I understand your position is, Governor, that it 
would be a greater risk to pursue the course outlined in the so-called 
Wherry resolution than it would be to follow the course suggested by 
our best military experts as they have testified before this committee / 

Governor Dewry. That is my opinion, sir. 

Senator WILEY. And you feel that the day of isolationism, No. 1, 
is over. There is no such thing any more? 

Governor Dewey. I hope not. 

Senator WILEY I believe you claim that if we were isolated on this 
continent we would be absolutely helpless. As I understood your 
point, it was that if there was any attempt to isolate ourselves, we 
would simply be taking from ourselves the ability to defend our- 
selves. 

Governor Dewey. Yes, sir. I believe that to be inescapable. 


CHANGE IN PUBLIC OPINION 


Senator Witey. Point No. 3, you said that there had been in your 
opinion a change in the approach of our people, the American peo- 
ple, toward this problem. Have you any recent definite information 
in relation to polls on that subject? If you have, would you give it 
to us ¢ 

Governor Dewey. I do not think that I said that there has been a 
change in the opinion of the American people. I said I thought there 
had been a change in the world atmosphere, and my impression was 
that there has been. I have seen the polls that have been printed. In 
the only two that I have seen that were printed by Gallup, both 
showed a very large preponderance of sentiment which realizes that 
the defense of the United States requires that we maintain our de- 
fenses in Europe. 

Senator Tosry. Is the Gallup poll still an authority ¢ 

Governor Dewey. I have to leave that to you, sir. 

Senator Witry. Can you give us definite information as to what 
they indicate percentagewise? I have heard some talk about them. 

Governor Dewey. The last thing I saw was a Nation-wide poll. | 
do not remember whether I can state the question. Probably 
member of the committee can do it better. 

I think the question was, “Do you believe, as some people say, that 
sending American troops to Europe would diminish the lik hood 
of war, or do you believe it would increase it ?’ 

As I recall, and I am just calling upon memory which I am sure 
is better with someone else here, 49 perc ent said they thought it would 
diminish the likelihood of war, and 23 percent said it would increase 
the likelihood of war. 

Senator Witry. Was that a national poll? 

Governor Dewey. Yes. I think that is the only kind they print 
between elections. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Chapman? 

Senator CHapMAN. Governor Dewey, I think your a 


ir abvie ana 


some 


in- 
formative statement has impressed the committee very eat seanily, 
Governor Dewry. Thank you, Senator. 
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Senator CHapMAn. Do you believe that if the Kaiser and Hitler had 
been convinced in their own minds that the United States both could 
and would enter into a war to preserve civilization, with all this coun- 
try’s might, either of them would have launched an ambittous scheme 
of world conquest ? 

Governor Dewey. I believe that most historians are now agreed 
that neither would have launched either World War I or World Wai 
II had they known or believed that the United States could and would 
participate with its entire industrial might, and I might supplement 
that by saying that we have written evidence on one aspect of that 
which is extremely interesting. 

When Hitler invaded the Rhineland in 1936—was it not? Who re 
members the exact date? 1937—you recall that he created an army in 
violation of the Versailles Treaty, with limited arms and then marched 
with great fanfare of trumpets and also an accompanying peace of- 
fensive from which I am sure Stalin has learned much, to occupy the 
Rhineland in violation of the Versailles Treaty. 

France was weak and did not care to move alone. The British were 
weak, and did not care to move alone. Neither could quite rally itself 
to challenge this new force, so they took it to the League of Nations, 
which failed to act, and Hitler was never challenged and he went on 
from that to his conquest of the Polish Corridor, he took Austria and 
then he took Munich, and then he was ready to take the world. 

But the interesting fact is that we now have documentary evidence 
that the German generals were under orders to withdraw from the 
Rhineland at the slightest show of opposition. We now know that if 
the French Government or the British Government had so much as 
marched one division of armed men against Hitler in the Rhineland. 
armed men who were there to carry out the Versailles Treaty, Hitler 
would have withdrawn, his prestige would have been seriously dam- 
aged, and there is reason to believe that the holocaust which fol 
lowed might never have occurred. It was one of the great tragedies of 
all history that people saw something that looked strong and were 
afraid when, had they moved, it would have collapsed and fallen like 
a paper house. 

Senator Cuarman. Thank you, Governor. 


FAILURE TO ACT MIGHT ENCOURAGE RUSSIA TO CONQUER EUROPE 


Governor, do you believe that the withdrawal of the United States 
into its own shell and its declination to cooperate with the other 
Atlantic Pact countries in the defense of Europe would be tantamount 
to an invitation to Russia to move on to the conquest of Europe when 
it chooses ? 

Governor Dewey. Yes, sir: and that includes the rest of Asia and 
A ieee without which we could not live. 

Senator Cuapman. And if that should happen, then our country 
went | be in imminent danger of invasion and conquest, would it not ? 

Governor Dewey. I will answer that this way: Should Soviet Rus 
sia take Europe, Africa, and Asia, the latter two being almost in 
evitable if Europe falls, we would not be in imminent danger, because 


I think they would be busy for 5 years. But I think we would shrivel 
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up and die from within because all of the essentials to our industrial 
existence would then be denied us unless we surrendered in exchange 
for them, and I think we would be indefensible. 

Senator CHAPMAN. That is all. 

The CuHatrmMan. Senator Hickenlooper? 


POWERS OF THE PRESIDENT 


Senator HickenLoorer. Governor Dewey, you have made a very 
powerful statement on the philosophy of participating with other 
nations in opposing aggression and opposing any Russian ambition. 
I approach this matter with the idea that the fundamental thing 
before this committee, while involving our participation with other 
nations under the North Atlantic Pact, is the question of whether or 
not the President of the United States has constitutional power to send 
a large American Army or any number of troops that he wants to, to 
become a part of the composite army on foreign shores prior to ag- 
gression. 

Now, I may find myself in substantial agreement with the philoso- 
phy of your statement in many particulars. But in your statement 
you did not discuss the question of whether the President has that 
right. 

Governor Dewey. Yes, sir: I did. 

Senator Hickentoorer. I perhaps missed it. 

Governor Dewey. The President, in my opinion, has the unques- 
tioned power to send American troops and the Congress has unques- 
tioned power, in my opinion, to stop him, I think it would be extremely 
unwise under the present circumstances but I would not for one 
moment challenge the power of the Congress of the United States, 
which both raises the troops and provides the funds for their support, 
also to say that they shall not be sent. 

Senator HickENLoorer. Or, taking the other turn on that, I take it 
that you do not challenge the power of the Congress to determine 
whether or not they shall be sent? 

Governor Dewey. I do not challenge it. 

Senator HicKENLoorer. You do not? 

Governor Dewey. I do not challenge it. All I challenge is the wis- 
dom, not the power. 


LEGISLATIVE DETERMINATION OF POLICY 


Senator HickEN.Loorer. As I read this resolution, it merely says 
that the President shall not move until the Congress has determined 
the policy. 

Governor Dewey. Senator, in the light of the history of this reso- 
lution, it seems to me that it has defeated itself. The resolution 
endeavors to deal with matters which sometimes have to be decided 
in 20 minutes or nations fall. This resolution, which would substi 
tute the Congress for Executive action in determining the deploy- 
ment of troops, was dated January 6. It was amended January 16, 
with a command that it be reported back on February 2. I am testi- 
fving on February 24 and no action has been taken. 

It seems to me that the histor y of this resolution demonstrates rather 
dramatically the lack of wisdom of transferring the matter of deploy 
ment of troops to a legislative branch of government. 
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Senator HickenLoorer. Well, there has been some delay but I do 
believe the advocates of this legislation have not contributed to that 
delay. They have urged great speed. The opponents of the resolu- 
tion seem to have been responsible for the delay. That may be the 
legislative process, as you say. 

‘Governor Dewey. I think it is the legislative process. It is the 
most wonderful process in the world and “I would not stop it for one 
moment. All I would say to you is that I would not transfer to the 
legislative process, which is necessarily deliberate, matters which 
require instant action and frequently are basically matters of Execu- 
tive determination upon the advice of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


NATURE OF COMMITMENT UNDER NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 


Senator Hickentoorrr. So far as I know, having read the record 
and having been a member of this committee at the time the North 
Atlantic pact came before this committee and the military assistance 
program came before the Senate—every bit of positive evidence that 
I can recall touching the question of sending ground troops to imple- 
ment the North Atlantic Treaty—every bit of testimony from the 
administration through the responsible leaders of this committee in 
explaining the resolution—said that we were not expected to send 
troops to implement or to take part in any land army in Europe prior 
to aggression there. In view of the fact that the positive testimony) 
at that time was without exception that any change in that policy 
would be submitted to the Congress for its authority and approval, 
then I see nothing wrong with ‘this resolution that merely says that 
the Congress shall say, under its responsibility, whether we will par- 
ticipate in a land army in Europe now, prior to aggression. 

Governor Dewey. Are you asking me a question ? 

Senator Hicxentoorer. Yes; I would like you to comment on that, 
in the light of that history. 

Governor Drewry. There is no doubt about the correctness of the 
Senator’s statement of history as I understand it, and you are vastly 
better informed than I am, particularly because you asked the ques- 
tion at the time and I remember that very vividly. There is no doubt 
in my mind that we are not committed by that treaty to take any 
specific type of action. We are simply committed to the joint defense 
of each other in the event of hostilities. In the intervening time it 
has become clear to all that the Soviet is an aggressive, expansive, im 
perialist power, and I ‘hope it has become clear to all that the onl) 
way to stop the Soviets is to have greater power in being, and suc! 
power that it will deter aggression and prevent the war. 


MOST ADEQUATE IMPLEMENTATION OF THE TREATY 


That peng true, the question arises, how best shall we implement 
the treaty ? “And in my opinion the best way to implement the treaty 
is to have force in being which will prevent the war, just as I think 
most of us believe that the presence of the atom bomb and our bases 
in Great Britain, North Africa, and the Mediterranean have provide: 
force in being which Russia did not care to challenge until she had 
built up her own capacity, both for retaliation and for swift taking 
of those bases. 
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So now we come, not to a question as to what the treaty says, not to 
a question of whether we are bound to send X numbers of soldiers, 
because if that were the case, you could easily say, “We already have 
150,000 troops in Europe. We are performing our duties.” 

It is not a question of technicalities; it is a question of what is wise 
to be done. For instance, we have troops in North Africa. I am 
sure that there is no secret about that. They are not there pursuant 
to the North Atlantic Treaty. North Africa is not a member of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. They are there because they are essential to 
defend the bases from which we would bomb the life out of the Soviet 
if they started a war and we need the bases from which to do it. 

On islands in the Mediterranean, where we have troops also, they 
are not there pursuant to the North Atlantic Treaty. They are there 
because they are necessary for the defense of the United States. 
The sending of troops now certainly would be in the spirit of the 
treaty, if we should send them to Europe. Certainly a y would, in 
my judgment be sent as a matter of very great wisdom, but they need 
not be sent as an obligation under the treaty, and I do not urge it on 
that ground. TI do not urge that we send them because of any obliga- 
tion to send X number of troops to any particular spot. I think that 
we have passed far beyond the technical interpretation of any such 
obligation. 


EXPANSION OF PRESIDENTIAL POWERS 


Senator Hicken.Loorrer. Governor, I may agree in great measure 
with many of your reasons for participation. That is not the point 
with me. The point at issue is, should Congress supinely abandon its 
responsibility as the representative of the people in determining broad 
policy of operation, or should— 

Governor Drwry. No, sir. 

Senator Hickentoorrer. Or should we permit the President, willy- 
nilly, whimsically or soundly, either way, to establish this precedent, 
which will be ond and which will run through the structure of 
America for all time? Should we permit him, on either whim or his 
own sound reason to engage without the authority of Congress in this 
great new venture which is reelly unique and new in the history of our 
national policy ? 

Governor Dewry. T have two answers to that, Senator. Your first 
question is, Should we permit the President to send large numbers of 
troops to take part as an international army—— 

Senator Hickenioorer. I mean without congressional authority, 

Governor Dewry. Without congressional authority? Senator, it 
is not within the power of any living man to permit the Pre witia ‘nt or to 
stop him from establishing the precedent, because the precedent has 
been established for 147 years. 

You may say to me, “IT recognize that 15 Presidents i ave done this 
24 times, but ‘they have not sent them as part of international 
army,” and that being the thing which is new, I point out in response, 
if you should say that—that American troops were sent, 5,000 of 
them, as part of an international army to Peking by a Re ‘publican 
President, McKinley, in 1900 to put down the ~ oe Revolution. It 
is not within the power of any living man to establish or to deny a 
precedent. The precedent exists for 147 years. That is my answer 
to that. 


80178—51——--35 
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BENEFICIAL EFFECT OF WHERRY RESOLUTION 


Now, as to your question as to whether the Congress should 
supinely sit by and allow the President to send large numbers of 
troops to Europe without the consent of the Congress, my answer to 
that is “No.” I think this resolution, offered by Senator Wherry, is 
one of the most useful resolutions that has been put before the United 
States Senate in my time, because it brings to a focus a great deal of 
confusion in the public mind and, second, an opportunity to thresh out 
the great issue of our time, which is basically whether we shall 
endeavor to live alone unto ourselves or whether we have grown up 
and realize that we have interests which require defending them else- 
where in the world. 

Therefore, I say that the Wherry resolution is an extremely useful 
one, even though I cannot understand it. It has brought before the 
Senate a great issue. It has brought out the expression of opinion 
by practically everybody in the United States. It has concentrated 
public attention to a degree most unusual upon a resolution, and 
eve rybody now is informed upon the nature of the issue, and a vote 
against the Wherry resolution says, “We have grown up; we realize 
we cannot live alone. We are prepared to take our part in the world 
without which we cannot live.” 

A vote for it says “We will withdraw into Fortress America.” It 
does not say it in those words, but that is the meaning. 

So we have an opportunity which Senator W herry has presented 
most usefully to determine the issue, and if the resolution is beaten, 
or if a substitute resolution is adopted, as I understand is proposed, 
then the issue has been settled and Congress has not supinely set by 
and allowed anything to happen. They have debated it at length, at 
full, and they have made their will felt by their vote. And that is 
niy answer. 

Senator Hickren.Loorrer. Governor, I think with respect to such 
landings and operations as the Boxer Rebellion, without exception so 
for as 1 know those campaigns or those landings have been had after 
American live’ and American property destroyed, and American in- 
terests endangered. We have landed troops to protect American 
lives. 

CONGRESSIONAL POWERS OF CONTROL 


Now, we may say that the threat of aggression is another threat to 
American rights, but we are still at peace. I take it, then, that you 
believe there is no constitutional power lodged in the President to 
send troops where he will outside of the continental United States, 
and for such purposes as he desires, that cannot be controlled by the 
Congress. In other words, Congress could prevent him or Congress 
could authorize him. 

Governor Dewey. I think so. It is a close question. 

Let us put it this way: If the Congress should adopt by law or 
resolution a policy forbidding it, and a President should do it, 1 
presume that he would be impeached. So, as a practical matter, the 
question is solved and that is why this resolution is so useful. 

[ would like to add this on the Boxer illustration, and your 
comment on the subject. You are entirely correct for the last 147 
years we have not taken action until American lives have been lost, 
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and that is the thing that I am begging that we stop doing. I beg 
that in the future we be strong in advance, so that people w ill not take 
American lives, either retail or wholesale. 

Senator Hicken Looper. I think that is all. 

The Cuairman. Senator Lodge has some appointments with con- 
stituents or somebody and he is going to have to leave. He did not 
get to ask any questions } yesterday, so I am going to call on Senator 
Lodge. 

Senator Loner. I have no appointments except that I am going to 
Boston for the week end. 

Governor Dewey, I want to congratulate you on a statement which 
to me, is one of inexorable logic. You are a distinguished lawyer 
and I am not a lawyer, distinguished or otherwise. 1 wonder if we 
do not agree that if we can agree on what is wise, we won't have much 
trouble in agreeing on what is legal. 

Governor Dewey. I wholly agree with you. 


CONGRESSIONAL APPROVAL FOR INCREASING OR DECREASING 
FORCES ABROAD 


Senator Loner. In 1947 we withdrew our divisions from Germany 
and cut them from six to two, and now we are building them up from 
two to six. If congressional approval is necessary to build the divi- 
sions up from two to six, shouldn’t congressional approval have been 
received when we cut them down from six to two? 

Governor Dewey. There is certainly logic in it. If it is required 
to build them up, I think it might be reasonably said that it was re 
quired to take them down, except that nobody ever complains about 
bringing troops home. 

Senator Loper. No: but a policy of weakness is jus 
policy as a policy of strength. 

Governor Drewry. I think it is, and it is the worst pos 

Senator Longe. I agree with you. 

Did you hear of anyone demanding that a resolution be passed 
through Congress when we pulled our two divisions out of Korea in 
June 194 , and announced to the world that we were cog to have a 
policy of weakness with regard to Korea ¢ . 

Governor Dewey. No, sir. I heard a few voices c 
cluding my own. 

Senator Longe. Is it not a bad rule of life for a man 
constantly to take counsel with one’s fears? 

Governor Dewey. I think that is the road to suicide. 


DEPENDENCE ON THE REST OF THE WORLD 


Senator Lopcr. I think you said that the very worst possible position 
in which we could find ourselves would be for us to find ourselves in a 
world war fighting alone. 

Governor Dewry. Outnumbered 14 to 1, and with 
which to fight except bows and arrows. 

Senator Lopce. You made a very factual and persuasive argument 
on the dependence of the United States on the outside world for vital 
material resources, 
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Now in the field of human resources, is it not true that our greatest 
and most precious asset is our own manpower ¢ 

Governor Dewey. Of course. 

Senator Lopez. And that in that respect we have not got a large 
quantity, when you consider the possible challenges we may face? Is 
not that true? 

Governor Dewey. It is true, subject to one minor qualification, that 
America still in the handling of mechnical devices is probably the 
greatest in the world, and when our industrial capacity is combined 
with the American skill in handling our weapons, we can produce x 
fire power which vastly excels that of any other nation in the world per 
man and per division. 

I just recall to your memory that six and a half million of Hitler’s 
vaunted German army surrendered to three and a half million Ameri- 
cans and British in Germany in 1945. 

Senator Loper. That, of course, is true, but it is also true, is it not, 

that our supply of military manpower has a very definite limit to it / 

Governor Dewey. Oh, yes. 

Senator Longe. So it follows, does it not, that if we get into a critical 
situation, the more people that we have who are effective partners 
with us, the better it is for us, looking at it entirely from a selfish view 
point ¢ 

Governor Dewey. Yes,sir. We have somebody else to help share the 
burdens and to do some of the dying as well as our own. 

Senator Loner. Is that not ‘the object of the Eisenhower policy? 

Governor Dewey. I am sure that it is. It seems to me to be in 
escapable. 


Senator Loner. Thank you very much, Governor. 
The Cuamman. Senator Johnson? 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN POLICY ON AIR FORCES AND GROUND FORCES 


Senator Jounson of Texas. Governor Dewey, the resolution before 
us provides that the Senate shall declare it to be the sense of the 
Senate that no ground forces of the United States shall be assigned to 
duty in the European area. Do you see any reason whry we “should 
prohibit the assignment of ground forces and have no legislative 
restriction whatever on the air forces or the naval forces? 

Governor Dewey. No, sir. I do not mean to criticize the resolution 
or any sponsor or any individual, but it seems to me to be the height o! 
folly to think that we could be useful in the air if we had no base 
from which to fly the airplane, it seems to me, as I have read the test 
mony which has been presented here, that no one has claimed that we 
would be very effective against the Soviet if we had no bases in Europe 

r North Africa. And also I have the feeling that the lives of boy: 
wis fly airplanes s and the lives of boys who are in the Navy are just 
as precious as the lives of boys who are inthe Army. I do not unde: 
stand the distinction. 


PROTECTION OF OUR GROUND FORCES ALREADY IN EUROPE 
Senator Jomunson of Texas. I believe we all know that we have 


thousands of ground forces in Europe now as well as thousands 
of Air Forces. It is your opinion, is it not, that if we place a legislative 
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restriction on sending them any assistance or any support that we will 
greatly endanger the lives of more than 100,000 men who are now 
there 4 

Governor Dewey. I have no doubt of it whatsoever. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. You have no doubt, have you, that if 
Europe should be attacked, we would promptly respond / 

Governor Dewey. I never saw the United States fail to respond 
instantly where 150,000 or 200,000 of her people were say attack. 
We would be at war the instant that the Soviet moved in Western 
Europe because we have very many boys there. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. Then do you not think that the course 
of prudence and wisdom ania dictate that we attempt to do all we 

can to deter that attack, instead of waiting until it comes? 

Governor Dewey. I sure do. I think failure to reinforce them, fail- 
ure to develop the great strength that Europe has and can mobilize, 
would be leaving American forces in E urope in an intolerable position. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. And you think approval of this resolu- 
tion would invite attack instead of deterring it ¢ 

Governor Dewey. I am sure that it would, s 


EFFECT ON SIZE OF OUR ARMED FORCES OF NOT DEFENDING EUROPE 


Senator Jonunson of Texas. Governor, this question: Assume that 
we approve this resolution. Assume we place a legislative restriction 
on sending any ground forces to the European area. Assume we 
turn our backs on our friends of the free world and of Europe. In 
your judgment, would not that necessitate a material increase in the 
size of our own Armed Forces in order to protect the security of this 


Nation ? 

Governor Dewry. Suppose that we are now aiming at 35 combat 
divisions. That is about 100 divisions or 1,800,000 men. I should 
think that isolated, having to defend ourselves from Alaska to south- 
ern California and from ‘Texas to Florida and up to Maine, we would 
need five or ten million men under arms. We would be an armed 
camp, isolated and alone, and we would have no arms with which to 
arm them. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. Governor, let me ask this final ques- 
tion: I gather from your statement that the observations you have 
made that you think the introduction of this resolution, the con- 
sideration of the resolution has been very useful and very helpful 
but that it should be promptly buried. 

Governor Dewey. No: beaten—big. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. Thank you, Governor. 

The CuHatrmMan. Senator Saltonstall? | 

Senator Sauronstati. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Governor Dewey, I would like to ask you two questions. The sub- 
stance of your argument is that we cannot live alone in the world 
and that we must maintain the confidence of a free Europe and that 
we are going to give them help. 


INTERPRETATION OF NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 


Now, as I understand, your position is that Congress must in its 
wisdom interpret the North Atlantic Pact in such a manner as to 
inspire a free Europe with greater confidence to defend itself. We 
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must not take any chances on destroying their trust in us by a delay 

‘aused by a difference of opinion on w hose authority, the President’s, 
or the President’s supported by Congress, or the authority of Congress 
alone to send ground troops to Europe. 

In other words, in our wisdom, we have to interpret the North 
Atlantic Pact in such a way as to inspire confidence in Europe rather 
than to take any chance in losing their trust in us. Is that correct? 

Governor Dewey. Yes, sir; subject to one thing, that if there were 
no North Atlantic Treaty, I should think that we would still be doing 
the same thing. 

Senator Satronstauu. In other words, vou believe it for our inter- 
est to send ground troops to Europe regardless of whether or not the 
North Atlantic Pact is a fact. 

Governor Dewry. Perhaps I should put it this way: That our in- 
terest in keeping allied manpower and materials available on our 
side is so great that it is not particularly relevant whether we send 
them pursuant to the North Atlantic Treaty or just because we want 
to stay alive. We can send them without regard to the pact, and I mn 
not believe that it is an essential part of this discussion except that i 
is a useful instrument by which to provide the leadership in cass 

Senator Savronstatt. May I follow that up with just one more 
question ? 

POSITIVE ACTION BY CONGRESS 


You do not oppose Congress passing a resolution supporting the 
theory and the practice of sending troops to Europe at the present 
time, and thereby supporting the decision of the President, if that is 
put in the affirmative rather than to have it put in the negative and so 
destroy that possible confidence in Europe? 

Governor Dewry. No, sir. IT would not oppose that. In fact, what 
I think I would myself like to see, if it were possible, would be a group 
of Members of the Senate and Members of the House who conferred 
regularly with the President, and were fully informed and were con- 
sulted. Then they could always at all times introduce a resolution, 

if by a substantial majority or by any majority they felt that the 
Congress should pass upon any thing. 

Senator Sauronstaty. The princ ipal point which you make, and 
which you believe we should follow, is that we have to take such action 
as to inspire confidence and not take any action that might lose 
Europe’s trust in us. 

Governor Drewry. Yes, sir: plus that I think it would be very 
dangerous to take any action which would deprive us of our flexibility 
or put administrative action in a strait-jacket in the event of a crisis. 

Senator SavronsraLi. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 


LIMITATIONS OR RATIO ON NUMBER OF TROOPS TO BE SENT 


The Crratmman. You mean by that you would not favor any limita 
tion of troops or their quotas or percentages or things of that kind? 

Governor Drwry. Tt seems to me as if those are always unrealistic, 
and 20 minutes after they have been adopted, somebody will have a 
very good reason for wanting to change them. They are as silly 
as the ideas that were propounded so vigorously that we should not 
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send a single gun on to Europe because it would be Stalin’s. People 
wanted to make that a law. 

It is just a matter that time passes. Things change. New condi- 
tions arise. Who thought a year ago today we would have vast 
American forces fighting Chinese i in Korea? 

The world situation requires flexibility, and not rigid formulas. 

The Cuarrman. I was just getting to that. Ought not any troops 
that we send to Europe be flexible so that they could be utilized by 
the commanding officer, General Eisenhower, in any way that he 
wanted to? 

Governor Dewey. Yes, sir; and with the other nations we would 
have a force which I do not believe the Kremlin would ever dare to 
challenge. 

The CuarrmMan. Senator Knowland? 

Senator KNow.anp. Governor, first of all I want to say that I be- 
lieve you have made a very splendid contribution to the discussion 
of the matter before the public and before this committee. 

Senator Lodge, prior to his leaving—— 

Senator Loner. He hasn’t gone. 

Senator KNow.Lanp. Asked a very pertinent question, and I think 
a very logical question, as to, if you require a ee an affirma- 
tive resolution, on sending troops, should you, by the same token, 
require a resolution withdrawing troops. He gave the example of 
the divisions we had in Korea prior to their w ithdrawal in July or 
June of 1949. 


AVAILABILITY OF FULL INFORMATION TO CONGRESS 


The only question and objection that I have to that example is that 
in that particular « case, oy a period er 2 years prior to that date, 
there was in possession of the executive branch of the Government 
of the U nited States the W + Fo coat, which very clearly set 
forth the dangers of withdrawing American forces from Korea un 
the forces of the Republic of Korea were amply armed to resist the 
very type of aggression which he, in his wisdom, saw as a danger. 

Now, would it not be most difficult, even had they the desire to pace 
the resolution, for any congressional committee to have done so 
prived of information of that sort by the executive branch 
Government ? 

Governor Dewry. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, I made a speech 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on November 24, 1947, at which I warned 
that when American troops were withdrawn from Korea, and if they 
were withdrawn, we would create a vacuum and the Soviet woul ld 
move in and make war. I was 314 years early with my predictio1 
but it was inevitable. It was the creation of another vacuum. 

Senator Knownanp. Governor, I take it from your testimony today 
that this committee has a right to assume that you believe that the 
threat of aggressive communism is global in nature. 


} 
if 


{ { 


GLOBAL THREAT OF AGGRESSIVE COMMUNISM 
4 


Governor Dewey. Yes, sir: and will last throughout our lives. 

Senator KNowtanp. And therefore, if the threat is global in nature, 
it cannot be met in Europe alone. 

Governor Dewey. No, sir. 
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Senator Knowxanp. For that reason you have pointed out the im- 
portance of maintaining Japan, Formosa, and other areas in the Far 
East so that our Pacific flank will not be unprotected while we are 
establishing an adequate defense in Europe. 

Governor Dewey. Yes, sir. 


NEED FOR FULL INFORMATION 


Senator KnowLanp. Would you not feel, if you were sitting as a 
member of this committee, that you would want, prior to making the 
final decision, adequate information as to what the defense needs of 
this country would be in reinforcing the Pacific line of defense, at the 
same time that you were making your decision on what we could and 
should and must do in the European theater of this Nation’s and the 
free world’s defenses ? 

Governor Dewey. I would want that information if I were deciding 
upon the deployment of troops, or whether it should be one corps or 
eight divisions. But since I do not believe anyone wants to take that 
job into the legislative branch of the Government, I would not think 
that you would have to have that information for the purpose of de- 
ciding this resolution. 

Senator KNow.Lanp. No, but, Governor, would you not in meeting 
this or any other problem facing the free world, have to consider 
what the requirements—not the t actical disposition of troops, but the 
world-wide requirements—for troops were? The Congress is charged 
by the Constitution with raising and supporting armies. We have 
before us this next week a manpower bill with selective service and 
universal service, bringing approximately three and one-half million 
people into our Armed Forces. In order to set that total you would 
certainly have to know what your world-wide requirements were go- 
ing to be, would you not ? 

Governor Dewey. Yes, sir; and I would think that the information 
of which you speak would be essential for intelligent action upon 
that bill. ‘I would not think that it would be relevant to this reso 
lution. 

Senator Know.anp. Just two additional questions, please. 


NO APPEASEMENT IN ASIA 


Do you believe that you can rally the moral force of the free world 
by standing firm against communism in Europe if you appease com- 
munism in Asia? 

Governor Dewey. No, sir. 

Senator KNow.anp. Would it be your judgment that allowing For- 
mosa, with 8,000,000 people and over 500,000 non-Communist troops 
to go down the drain, be an act of appeasement / 

Governor Dewry. I would even say it would be worse than that be- 

‘ause that would mean the final act of betrayal of our wartime ally, 
who was good enough when he was shooting Japanese for us in World 
War II, but many “people think is not good enough for us now be- 
cause they do not like the detail of his government. 
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TRADING WITH COMMUNISM 


Senator Knowtanp. Would you, Governor, believe that as you 
quite properly put it, inasmuch as the whole free world must hang to- 
gether or hang separately, and we are in the same boat facing this 
common danger, that there falls upon each of our free allies a re- 
sponsibility not to add to the war potential of international commu- 
nism or its Soviet satellites 

Governor Dewey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Know.tanp. Under those circumstances, Governor, I have 
just received within the last 3 days both a letter giving information, 
together with a newspaper clipping from the Hong Kong South China 
Morning Post, with the following information, “which was verified 
with additional information by letter. It deals with the January 
shipments, in January of this year out of Hong Kong over the Hong 
Kong-Kowloon Railroad of the following supplies : “Goods, tonnage 
carried, 37,056 tons against 32,643 tons for the previous month. The 
principal outward goods were—and I now refer you to your very 
proper remarks about the shortages of certain strategic materials— 
iron bars, scrap iron, rubber sheets, steel plates, steel sheets, angle 
bars, rubber tires, car parts, and foreign se tg 

Would you feel that someone was “falling down in not preventing 
that material from reaching Communist China, which is today shoot- 
ing United Nations—British-Ameri ican—troops in Korea? 

Governor Dewey. I, myself, would like to see the most vigorous 
action taken to prevent any of those materials from falling into the 
hands of the Communist Chinese government. 

Senator KNowLanp. So that at least as a part of the quid pro quo 
of this Government doing its fair share, the least that some of our 
allies should do would be to stop building up the potential of the 
great threat to freedom in the world today. 

Governor Dewey. I thoroughly agree with you. 

Senator Knowtanp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Governor Drewry. I might add that we will always have irritations 
when we are operating with other free nations as partners. Political 
leaders and even the heads of states will make ill-advised or accidental 
remarks, and there will always be all of the difficulties that arise from 
the precious use of free speech. They will always make mistakes. 
Therefore, we need to forgive each other a little, just as I hope that 
the members of this committee will forgive me if I say anything which 
is offensive or disagreeable. 

The CHarrMAN. Senator Fulbright ? 

Senator Futsrient. Mr. Chairman, unfortunately I had to come in 
late and have not heard the previous questions, so I do not want to 
ask any questions. 

I may say I happen to have read the speeches made by the Governor 
and I have agreed with his approach to the prob lem. I think that 
there is no substantial difference between his view and mine, so I will 
not ask any questions at this time. 

The CHatrman. Senator Cain / 

Senator Carn. One brief observation, and a single question, please ? 

Governor Dewey, I respected and benefited substantially from your 
statement, but in one important reference I believe you were uninten- 
tionally but almost totally wrong. 
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Governor Dewey. Only one? 
Senator Cary. With that concession, I-should like to tell you why 
I think so. 


WHO SHOULD IMPLEMENT THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 


The intent of the resolution before this committee as I understand it, 
is to have the Congress, rather than the Executive, determine whether 
the United States shall for the first time contribute combat forces to 
an integrated peacetime European army. 

I think my country, Governor, should contribute to that army. 
But I believe that my country, through this Congress, should dec ide 
what to me is the monumental policy question involved. 

I have offered this observation to you because I want you to know, 
and really to understand and believe, that there are some who support 
the principle covered by the so-called Wherry resolution who are not 
now, nor have we ever been, the isolationist to which you made refer- 
ence. 

Now, my question is this, sir. You can help me because this is a 
very difficult situation. 

In October of 1949 the Congress approved a mutual defense assist- 
ance program. This was done for what purpose? Simply to imple- 
ment the Atlantic Pact. The result was to provide arms for our allies 
and member nations of that pact. 

The question: Why should the Nation, our Nation, decide to pro- 
vide arms for Europe through legislation adopted by the Congress, 
and then decide to provide men through Executive decision? To me 
I can see no difference between the policy issues involved, and I would 
like your reflection on that question, sir. 

Governor Dewey. Well, it really boils down to the great flexibility 
which you need in the handling of men, their deployment in a fluid 
and dangerous world situation, and it seems to me that the matter of 
deployment of troops, wherever it is safest and best for them to be 
from our national interest, probably is better decided by executive 
action, although I do not challenge the right of the Congress—— 

Senator Carn. I understand that. 

Governor Dewey. To stop it. I welcome this test of the policy, and 
I believe that some member of this committee, the chairman, wil] 
offer a resolution whereby everyone can then stand up and be counted, 
and the issue can be formally determined. I am all for it. 

Senator Cary. That is what I personally here think should be done 


WHAT IS THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SENDING MEN AND SENDING WEAPONS 


But permit this following: Could you not make your same identical 
case for providing arms to our allies? Arms and equipment cover a 
very wide range of items in which certainly you need the flexibility 
as you maintain you need flexibility in permitting the deployment of 
your troops. W here arms go, to whom, and in what fashion the “y are 
used is vitally important. Yet it was deemed correct as a policy ques 
tion for the Congress first to decide that arms should be made av: ail- 
able through the military, to our friends across the seas. I return to 
my own contention which may turn out to be wrong, that we should 
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first determine the advisability and wisdom of participating and 
contributing to an integrated European army, and then leave to the 
military the tactical question of Spies of the troops. 

Governor Dewey. There is a broad distinction, and I am fumbling 
in my mind 

Senator Carn. Inoticethat. But the American people are interested 
in what you have in mind. 

Governor Dewey. It seems to me that the President had to get 
authority from the Congress, although, as I recall it, we prov ided 5 
destroyers to Great Britain without congressional act in the year 
1940. 

Senator Carn. That is right. 

Governor Drewry. So it is entirely possible, then, that this was an 
act of unnecessary interest. 

Senator Carn. In getting the authority ? 

Governor Dewey. We are giving away the property of the United 
States. 

Senator Carn. Yes, sir; as we are about to give away the lives, 
potentially, of our troops. 

Governor Drwey. In the deployment of troops, we are not giving 
away the lives of our troops. 

Senator Carn. We are potentially placing them in a position to give 
away their lives. 

Governor Drewry. They would be in that position if they were in 
Detroit, Mich., the day Uncle Joe decided to drop an atomic bomb 
on Detroit. 

The Congress is going to determine how many troop: 

They are going to determine how they are going to be rai 
that is a matter which is almost continuously ‘, for 12 months of every 
vear, so long as you are in session, before ‘both the Senate and the 
Congress. If you do not want them deployed. wig of con- 
tinental Europe, you can stop raising hen you_can , “We are 
going to keep them all sitting in Detroit, 1 Nebraska, and wait 
for anything to happen,” or in the nai. you can pass a reso- 
lution such as you are going to do. 

In other words, I do not believe that the arms-aid thing had 
come up. I do not believe it was necessary. I think that it was 
good that it did. 

As for the sending of troops to Europe, I do not thin! 
necessary. I think it is good that it did. 

Senator Carn. Permit me to argue just one-half 

As I see it, if next week or shortly thereafter, we pass the new 
manpower bill, which provides for a total armed strength of 31 
million, from that time on the Congress in a real sense has committed 
itself to provide the moneys to support a military strength of 315 
million. If this Congress does not determine the question for or 
against committing forces to that European army, the Executive, 
under your very able presentation, will be permitted to do, with those 
314 million persons, what, in his opinion, is best for the national 
interest. My only argument with you, if there is an argument, is 
that I think that question of policy ought to be resolved by the Con- 
gress, which speaks broadly for the people. 
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SHOULD CONGRESS DECIDE THE POLICY 


The net results, so far as I am concerned, are exactly the same, 
because I believe in contributing and participating in the European 
army. But as a responsible legislator, I should like to be—perhaps 
that is selfish—in a position to be accountable to the American people, 
which I feel would be impossible of achievement if the Executive is 
to be permitted to do as he sees fit. 

Governor Dewry. I would like to make two comments on that. 

Senator Carn. Thank you, sir. 

Governor Dewey. One, you will have that opportunity here in this 
committee, so as someone over here suggested, Congress is not sitting 
supinely by. 

Senator Cain. To date that is merely a suggestion. We do not know 
that we will have the opportunity. : 

Governor Dewey. There will be a vote on something with regard 
to this pretty soon, definitely. 

Secondly, the funny thing is that this resolution deals only with 
ground troops in Europe. Now, it does not ask the Congress to pass 
upon our building air bases in Great Britain, or in Morocco or in 
Algeria, or on islands which shall be nameless in the Mediterranean. 
It does not ask the Congress to pass on whether we should have or 
should not have to send ground troops to defend them or mechanics 
to repair the planes, or pilots and navigators to fly them in North 
Africa, in the Mediterranean, in Great Britain or possibly in Norway, 
as to which I am uninformed. 

It does not pretend to say whether we shall have any forces scat- 
tered around, maybe in trouble spots in South Africa or in South 
America, or the officers who presumably are on Formosa, giving Mr. 
Chiang the benefit of such advice as we can give, or the many other 
spots where we have it. 

This thing is one narrow little thing that applies to one of three 
branches of the service; it applies to one little but very critical area 
in the world and therefore I am confused as to why there should be a 
resolution, why the Congress should be asked to pass upon such a 
single narrow issue in such a single small spot. 

Senator Cary. In my observaion to you, however, I made reference 
to the intent of the resolution. A resolution is subject to change, and 
this and most other resolutions and bills ought to be changed, but 
the inference of that resolution is who shall have the power of deci 
sion as to new developments in whatever, after all, is America’s for 
eign policy. 

Governor Dewey. It seems to me that those things go on, that 
nothing happens al] at once across the board. The Congress has the 
ball this week, the President has it that week, the Joint Chiefs have 
it this week, General Eisenhower has it all by his lonesome over in 
Europe next week, and he is doing both a diplomatic and a military 
job. s ; 

Senator Cary. To the utter consternation of the entire world, be- 
cause I know we are in agreement that in the absence of an unde1 
standable foreign policy, very few people have the slightest concep- 
tion of who is doing what and by what authority. 

Governor Dewey. I think the North Atlantic Treaty sets a very 
clear course, and its adoption was one of the great milestones in Amer 
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ican history. We are really now only quibbling over the implemen- 
tation. 

Senator Carn. I think that is not quibbling. I think that we are 
trying to decide what is the best thing today, not for 
next week but for an indefinite long time i in the future. 

Governor Dewey. So long as the small group in the Kremlin main- 
tains its power and its apparent determination to dominate the world. 

Senator Carn. You are quite correct. 

The CuairMAN. Senator Stennis. 


tomorrow or 


POSITION OF WESTERN GERMANY 


Senator Srennis. Governor, you said you thought 
Turkey ought to be brought in the Atlantic Pact, and you thought 
Spain ought to be brought into the orbit of ac ey in Europe. I 
also judge that you think that it is necessar y that we send more troops 
to Europe. Where did Germany come in? Do you think United 
States intervention is essential? Do you not think that effective 
fense of Western Europe would have to include Germany / 

Governor Dewey. It will have to include the defense of Germany. 

I will answer you to the best of my ability and opinion. Two 
months ago, a year ago, 2 years ago, I felt and said that Western 
Germany should be drawn much more r: apidly into the West Europe 
community of nations, politically, economically. I think that our 
country probably missed the boat at one of the great crossroads of 
history when, having the Marshall plan at its inception, we did 1 
use it and use it fully and powerfully to bring ab: 


Greece and 


s ae- 


rt 
l b th economic 


I recall when 
Senator Lodge and I discussed an amendment that we got into the 


preamble which for the first time said that it was the policy of 
United States to encourage a united Europe. 

We failed to do that, and now Europe is very little nearer to tearing 
down those economic barriers than she was 3 years ago when we had 
the chance of all history, perhaps, to bring it about. 

There are many reasons, many of them disagreeable, why it has not 
occurred. It did not occur. 

Now, 3 months ago I called for German and Japanese rearmament. 
In the interim we find an election has occurred and those who oppose 
the rearmament of Germany by reason of that area of neutralism or 
of local political position, conditions which are probably more con- 
trolling, won the election. 

It was not a nation-wide election but it was a significant election. 
So the Government of Germany is politically in a very ditlicult posi- 
tion. Germany has been overrun by people under Hitler’s sway for 
many years. They have been overrun completely. Their cities have 
been bombed out, the devastation, as I am sure you know, is stagger- 
ing, and there is a widespread feeling of neutralism in Germany. 
General Eisenhower said it perhaps more eloquently than anyone 
else could when he said, “I want no unwilling troops in my command.’ 

I would like a great big German Army in his command tomorrow 
morning at 9 o’clock, but ‘I think that we will have to leave it to him 
to handle the diplomatic problem of getting it. 

Senator Stennis. But you still think that the possibility is there? 
It will have to evolve, though, through this plan? 


and military integration of a United States of Europe. 


the 
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Governor Dewey. I think it is difficult and a critical job, and I 
think Mr. Stalin at the moment is giving us some very real assists 
in providing tanks and guns to the East German so-called police force, 
creating what amounts to some 30 divisions in East Germany. I should 
think, not being an expert on German psychology, that that would 
make the Western Germans feel that they had better get busy and 
joinup. IT hope it will. 

Senator STenNis. Thank you. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHairMAN, Senator Tobey. 

Senator Tosry. I have no questions, I have no questions, Your Ex- 
cellency and Mr. Chairman, but I would like to pay tribute to the 
soundness and the logic of the arguments set forth by the Governor 
in his paper this morning, and | want to say that I endorse the 
conclusions he has reached and my action as one member of this 
committee will square with his when the voting time comes. 

Governor Dewry. Thank you, Senator Tobey. 

Senator Witey. Don’t take complete credit, Governor, that you 
fooled him. He has been that way all along. 

The CHArrMan. Senator Wherry is here, Governor. 

Senator Wuerry. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for the 
welcome. I am certainly glad that Governor Dewey is here. I appre- 
ciate his interest. I have appreciated his observations about the issue 
that has been raised. 


WILL ADOPTION OF THE WHERRY RESOLUTION ENCOURAGE RUSSIA TO MOVE 
INTO WESTERN EUROPE 


On page 1 of your statement, Governor, in the last paragraph, you 
said that the passage of this resolution would invite a fearless com- 


munism to move into the vacuum thus created. Several have asked 
you the question and you have said that my resolution would invite 
Communist Russia to move into Western Europe. 

Now, Governor, I submit, and I have always known you to be a 
very fair man, that the resolution does not do any such thing. I say 
that with all candor and all due respect to you, because of your judg 
ment and your ability and the regard in which the American people 
hold you. 

The resolution simply provides that it be the sense of the Senate 
that no ground troops of the United States be assigned to duty in the 
European area for the purposes of the North Atlantic Treaty until 
there has been a policy adopted by the Congress of the United States. 
It does not say that troops shall not be sent to Europe or that they 
shall be sent to Europe. It simply says that before Congress arrives 
at that decision the President shall not make any commitments. 

We are not talking about occupational forces at all. We are not 
talking about moving up or down our forces in Korea or Germany, 
where in the latter instance we have occupational troops assigned to 
provide for the internal peace and security of Germany. We are 
discussing implementation of the Atlantic Treaty, so that the Presi- 
dent will not make commitments to an international force in Western 
Europe until the Congress determines its policy. We were told by 
the treaty explainers when the Congress passed the North Atlantic 
Pact, that it would be implemented by the Congress. That is the pur- 
pose and intent of the resolution. 
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Are you saying now that if Congress adopts a policy on sending 
troops to Europe, which they might do, they might send 1 division, 
they might send 5 divisions, or they might send 10 divisions? Per- 
sonally 1 think the feeling is that there will be no restrictions—I feel 
that will be the sense of ‘this committee: that there is or will be no 
restriction. Can you say then that if the Congress adopts that policy, 
it will invite an attack by Russia ¢ 4 

Governor Dewey. No, sir. 


MEANING OF THE WHERRY RESOLUTION 


Senator Wuerry. If you agree with what I have said, are you 
opposed to the resolution ¢ 

Governor Dewey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wuerry. On what grounds? 

Governor Dewey. On the ground that the resolution has become 

symbol. 

Senator Wuerry. Oh, a symbol. 

Governor Dewey. Of opposition to the sending of t roops to Kurope. 

Senator Wuerry. But you do not quarrel with the terms of the 
resolution ¢ 

Governor Dewey. Well, I said I did not understand it. 

Senator Wuerry. It is four and a half lines. You said you had 
studied it. You are one of the great legal brains of the count ry. 

Governor Dewey. Thank you very much. 

Senator Wuerry. Yes, sir. We want to give you all the tributes 
we can. I would like to know wherein that resolution says we shall 
not send troops to Europe. It only qualifies that Congress shall 


determine the policy. Where does it tie hands? 

Governor Dewey. Well, I must admit that as I have said before, I 
have read the resolution several times, and I still do net understand 
it. Itsays: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Armed Services and the Committee on Foreign 
Relations are ordered and directed to meet jointly to consider and report 
recomendations on whether the Senate should declare it to be the sense of the 
Senate that no ground forces of the United States should be assigned to duty 
in the European area— 


and therefore it says that you are authorized to consider whether no 
ground troops should be sent to Europe. 

That means to me that you do not so intend. 

The rest of the resolution that you asked for—the first part 
I read it; then it continues— 


No ground forces of the United States should be assigned to 
European area for the purposes of the North Atlantic Treaty pendi 
tion of policy with respect thereto by the Congress. 

Such report, which shall be approved by a majority of the combined members 
of the Committee on Armed Services and the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
shall be limited to the subject matter of this resolution and shalt not contain 
any recommendation on any matter which is not germane thereto, or which is in 
substantial contravention thereof, or any recommendation either of approval 
or disapproval of the assignment of ground forces of the United States to duty 
in the European area for the purposes of the North Atlantic Treaty and shall 
be made on or before February 2, 1951. 


And the fact of that little date, I think, is perhaps the most dramatic 


evidence of the problems of deployment of troops which cannot be 
settled by congressional action. 
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Senator Wuerry. Governor, I humbly state to you that there is no 
question about the deployment of troops raised in this resolution at 
all. It is only a question of the Congress determining the policy 
whether or not the North Atlantic Treaty will be implemented to 
assign American boys to an international army in peacetime, accord- 
ing to article 3 of the North Atlantic Pact. 

Do you agree with that? 

Governor Dewey. No. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 


Senator Wuerry. Do you want the President to implement the 
North Atlantic Treaty, or the Congress ? 

Governor Dewey. I should hope that the Congress would provide 
the money and the men and continue to have faith in the members of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, whom the Senate has confirmed, and in 
General Eisenhower, whom the Senate has confirmed—at least as a 
General of the Armies. I should hope then that they would beat 
this resolution, thereby demonstrating that they believe that we should 
continue operating in cooperation w ith our allies in Western Europe. 

Senator Wuerry. But your answer to my question was that ‘you 
want the Congress to implement the treaty. 

Governor Dewry. Congress must implement the treaty, or it is a 
dead paper. 

Senator Wuerry. Do you think the President should make com- 
mitments of land forces under the North Atlantic Treaty provision 
until the Congress determines that policy ? 

Governor Dewey. I think that our present forces in Europe are 
large, and they should be larger, in order to protect our interest in 
Europe, and I believe the President should do so as fast as the Con 
gress provides him with troops. 

Senator Wuerry. May I suggest, Governor, that I am not asking 
about the deployment of troops at all. In fact, I completely agree 
that after the policy is determined under the constitutional processes 
the deployment should be left to the military. All I am asking you 
and you have already answered, is that the Congress should imple- 
ment the treaty. The question does not involve occupational forces, 
nor does it involve Armed Forces when war has occurred, because the 
moment that there is an attack made under article 5, we come to the 
assistance of all of these countries. What I ask refers only to a peace 
time army, and I ask you now, if Congress i is to implement the pact, 
and you say “Yes,” do you think the President should make any of 
those commitments to this peacetime army prior to the time Congress 
has determined what that implementation shall be? 

Governor Dewey. I think that it is of the greatest importance to 
the existence of the United States that the President forthwith de- 
velop forces to the limit Congress will authorize to see that Western 
Europe does not become an invitation to Stalin to start world war III. 

Senator Wuerry. I want to be just as brief as possible, because 
the chairman has asked that we not take too much time. 
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OBLIGATION UNDER ARTICLE Ill OF THE NAT 


I want to ask you this question, then, about the Atlantic Treaty. 
Do you believe that the procedures set up to implement the treaty 
should be followed 

Governor Dewey. I do not know what you mean. 

Senator Wuerry. Well, if article 3, for example, provides that 
the individual countries, based upon recommendations of the Council 
under article 9, shall refer to the individual countries their recom- 
mendations and they shall be determined do you believe that that 
sort of implementation, those procedures as set up, are sound and 
should be adhered to within the treaty ? 

Governor Dewry. Well, I would have liked to have had the treaty 
a little less restrictive, myself. . 

Senator Wuerry. But do you believe what has been adopted? 

Governor Dewey. Do I believe it is in the treaty? Yes 
itisthere. ‘That does not mean that I agree with it. 

Senator Wuerry. That is perfectly all right. 
with my resolution, I understand. 

Here is what Dean Acheson said about implementing article 3 with 
reference to manpower. 

Governor Dewey. I think everyone in the room knows it. 

Senator Wuerry. Do you know it? 

Governor Dewey. I know it by heart. 

Senator Wuerry. Do you know what his answer was to Senator 
Hickenlooper when he asked whether it included manpower? 

Governor Dewey. I do. 

Senator Wuerry. Do you recall all of the assurances given by the 
Senator from Texas : sand the Senator from Michigan that if and when, 
under article 3, the treaty was to be implemented, the Congress would 
determine the character of the mutual aid¢ Do you know that by 
heart ¢ 

Governor Dewry. I would not say that I would endeavor to sum- 
marize the views either of the Senator from Texas or the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Senator Wuerry. I asked, do you know it by heart. I did not ask 
you to summarize it. Do you know what they said when they gave 
the assurances that it would be brought back to the Ciinarieda’ for 
determination ¢ 

Governor Dewey. I know part of what they said, and I am not sure 
that they would either of them wholly agree with your summary of it. 

Senator Wuerry. I am not asking you whether you agree with my 
summary. 

You mean, if I read it out of the Congressional Record, it would not 
be my summary, and you would answer the question 4 

Governor Dewey. Senator, I do not think that it is particularly 
relevant what assurances they gave at the time. The point is, what is 
wise for us to do now, on February 24, 1951. 

Senator WHerry. Then would you rather not answer the question 
I have asked you ? 

Governor Dewey. I will answer any questions you ask. 

Senator Wuerry. I just asked you a very important question, be- 
cause you said you wanted to implement the Atlantic Treaty according 
to the procedures set up therein. 


. 1 be lieve 


You do not agree 
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Governor Dewey. I did not say that, either. I said that I wanted 
to implement the treaty. 

Senator Wuerry. You do not want to scrap the procedures? 

Governor Dewey. I do not like some sections of them, but we have 
to do it in pursuance of the treaty—pursuant to the treaty. 


POWER OF DECISION ON OUR OBLIGATIONS 


Senator Wuerry. Do you not feel that we should at least give 
Congress the opportunity, based upon the assurances that were given 
by many Senators, when the treaty was ratified, that in the question 
of implementing it to manpower the recommendations would be 
brought back to the Congress, and Congress would have an oppor- 
tunity to determine that issue ¢ 

Governor Dewey. As I said before, I think it is very useful and 
your resolution gives the Congress that opportunity. By beating it 
they have expressed their opinion and I think you have rendered a 
very great service to the country by bringing the resolution to the 
Senate. 

Senator WuHerry. And when Congress does establish that policy, 
then the purposes of the resolution have been complied with. That 
is the point, 

Governor Dewey. I should hate to go through another agony of 2 
months of waiting. 

Senator Wuerry. Governor, that is not my fault. I tried my level 
best to get the resolution taken up on the floor. The best that I could 
get was to-send it to a couple of committees and let them bring it out 
when they wanted to. 

Governor Dewry. Senator, I am not criticizing you nor the legisla- 
tive process, for both of which I have the gre: atest respect. Iam sim- 
ply saying that when such a matter is taken up in the thorough and 
proper manner of the legislative process, it takes a whale of a lot of 
time, and we do not have that kind of time. 

Senator Wuerry. You are not for it? 

Governor Dewey. I am now for bringing this resolution to a vote at 
the earliest possible moment, beating it by the biggest majority pos- 
sible, so that we can go ahead and let the world know that we are not 
going to turn tail and pull out of Europe. 

Senator Wuerry. So that is directly in opposition to the procedures 
of the North Atlantic Treaty. That is what you are for? 

Governor Dewey. Is that a speech or a question, Senator? 

Senator Wuerry. You can take it any way you want to. Even 
answer it, if you want to. 

Governor Dewey. I disagree with you. We will go ahead. 


THE GREATEST DETERRENT TO WAR 


Senator Wuerry. What is the chief deterrent to war today? 

Governor Dewey. I think that it is the possession of the atom bomb 
in probably greater numbers than the Soviet has and perhaps the fact 
that they are not prepared at this moment for all-out war. 

Senator Wnerry. General Spaatz said in answer toa question asked 
by Senator Lodge that it would take the same number of troops at 
least as they had in the last World War, in order to take offensive ae- 
tion against the potential enemy in Western Europe. 
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Would you agree with that? 

Governor Dew EY. I am not an authority on that. 

Senator Wuerry. If he said it was 250 divisions, would you think 
his recommendations were worthy of consideration / 

Governor Dewey. I would most certainly think any recommenda- 
tion of General Spaatz made were worthy of serious consideration. 

Senator Wuerry. With a strong air force, properly based, would 
that not be a deterrent to the so-called Russian war potential that is 
threatening now the invasion of Western Europe / 


IMPORTANCE OF AIR POWER 


Governor Dewry. Any great overwhelming air power is a deter- 
rent, so long as we have superiority of the bomb. 

Senator Wuerry. And we have to have mastery of the air, do we 
not, to properly defend our own country’s war potential, our indus- 
trial potential ? 

Governor Drewry. We have to have areas in the world which I have 
mentioned in my statement this morning, or we will have no capacity to 
build planes, guns, tanks, or ships. 

Senator Wuerry. Do you think we have to have them ? 

Governor Dewry. We must have all three services in balanced 
ratio, operating together. 

Senator Wuerry. Would you make the air a priority, or would 
you make it equal? 

Governor Dewey. I would make all three equal. 

Senator Wuerry. In appropriations and their extent ? 

Governor Dewey. Yes, sir; because you can have all the airplanes 
in the world and if you have no place to fly them from, they are no 
good to you. At the moment we are in a position where we have to 
have Great Britain, North Africa, and the islands in the Mediterran- 
ean, or we could never get far enough inside Russia to do any damage. 
The minute we lose Central Europe, I would assume that our 
chances of holding bases in Great Britain or North Africa or the 
Mediterranean would be smaller than a snowball’s in July. 

Senator Wuerry. | understand what you mean. 


NEED FOR AIR BASES 


Governor, would not this kind of an air power and invincible navy 
come more nearly protecting the strategic materials you are talking 
about than sending troops to those different countries to protect those 
strategic materials? 

Governor Drwry. No, sir; because they are worthless unless you 
have the bases from which to fly them, and so long as you can hold the 
bases and we could not hold them under present circumstances, so 
therefore all your Air Force and your Navy are no help now. 

Senator Wuerry. That is an entirely different subject matter. 

Governor Dewey. If you can’t hold the ground you can’t hold the 
bases and therefore your Air Force will! not help. 

Senator Wuerry. But your bases will not be in Western Europe. 
They will be all over the world. 

Governor Dewey. You will have bases, presumably in North Amer- 
ica. If you do not have Western Europe, I do not know where else 
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you will have any base that will be any good to you at all. Maybe 
Japan will be some help, as long as you hold it. But if you lose 
Western Europe, you have not got any place to fly your bombers 
from that is very effective help. 

Senator Wuerry. You could fly them from right here, could you 
not, over the North Pole? 

Governor Dewey. Yes, sir; just the same as they can fly over the 
North Pole and bomb us. 

Senator Wuerry. So your first line of defense is where ? 

Governor Dewry. Western Europe. 

Senator Wuerry. When they come over here and destroy our war 
potential, where is your first line of defense ? 

Governor Dewey. The first line of defense against air is in the 
air. Your first line of offense is some advanced base, and there you 
must have the ground forces to hold them. 


HOLDING WESTERN EUROPE 


Senator Wuerry. And if we did not prevent a holding action, I 
mean if the holding action were not successful, then what would you 
do? 

I am speaking about Western Europe. 

Governor Dewry. Then we would be in a whale of a mess. 

Senator WHerry. And you would have to depend completely on the 
offense we had in the air, is that not right? 

Governor Dewey. As long as we could successfully wage a land 
war in Africa, but I do not believe your Air Force or your Navy would 
do too well in holding A frica. 

Senator Wuerry. You do not think a land war in Africa would 
pulverize the war potential of Russia, do you? 

Governor Dewey. No. I believe a land war in Africa would be 
essential to preserve our capacity to fight. We have to have indus- 
trial diamonds, manganese, and a list of 71 essential materials, most 
of which come from Africa and India. 

Senator Wuerry. Governor, two or three more questions. 

On page 7 you state: 

We should stop sitting in a purely defensive position. No struggle was ever 
won by defense alone. 

It is about the fourth paragraph. I think I quoted you correctly. 

Governor Dewey. You did, indeed. I have said it many times. 

Senator Wuerry. Now just what do you mean? Did you mean 
that we have to go from a defense to an offense, say, in Western Europe, 
by that statement ? 

Governo. Dewry. As I remember it, I said in the following sen- 
tence, we should recognize that we are being warred against and we 
should take all effective countermeasures. 

3y this, of course, I do not mean that we should launch what has been in- 


elegantly called a preventive war. We should set about to make the free world 
so strong that there will be no war. 


DIVISIONS NEEDED TO HOLD WESTERN EUROPE 


Senator Wuerry. If we are going to have a successful holding 
action in Western Europe, and you are basing your statement on the 
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fact that we can hold it, how many divisions do you think would be 
necessary ¢ 

Governor Dewey. I would respect General Eisenhower’s views far 
greater than my own. 

Senator Wuerry. I thought you made a statement about the num- 
ber of divisions you thought would be necessary. 

Governor Dewey. For what? 

Senator Wuerry. I am not sure. That is the reason I asked you 
that question. 

Governor Dewey. I think the only place up to now that I have 
mentioned divisions was that we would have to have an army of from 
3 to 10 times as great as we have now or are now projecting to hold an 
isolated America, greater than we would need to hold our allies in 
the free world. 

Senator Wuerry. How many divisions do you think that would 
take ? 

Governor Dewey. Well, a minimum of 100 combat divisions, backed 
up by our present what I think is excessive number of supporting 
troops, which would mean 300 divisions in number. An impossible 
array of ground troops would be needed to defend an isolated America. 

Senator Wuerry. How many of those divisions would you be will- 
ing to put in Western Europe if, in committing ourselves to one divi- 
sion, we would have to furnish the potential to have a successful 
holding action? 

Governor Dewey. I think Europe is life or death, therefore, I would 
commit what we had to, to hold. 

Senator Wuerry. It has to be held at all costs, regardless of the 
number of divisions it takes, is that right ? 

Governor Dewey. I should say this, that if Enrope fell we would 
lose our capacity for counteroffensive, and probab lv lose Africa, and, 
therefore, Europe must be held as a primary objecti f our policy 
at practically all costs. 

Senator Wnerry. And we have to furnish the divisions or get them 
there to do that job? 

Governor Dewry. Well, I think that we will probably have rs 
many times as many European divisions as we now have, and, 
said in my statement, I would be against sending Americar troope to 
Europe if Europe were not producing many times as many divisions 
as we are. 

IF EUROPE DOES NOT CONTRIBUTE HER SHARE 


Senator Wnerry. That is what my next question is dealing with. 
[f they do not do what you think they should do, in furnishing their 
share of manpower, what would you do then? 

Governor Dewey. I would keep on using every effort at my com- 
mand, political and military, to induce them to defend themselves 
with our participation. 

Senator Wuerry. And keep on furnishing the divisions at the same 
time ¢ 

Governor Dewey. I do not mean that I would furnish divisions if 
Europe furnished none. 

Senator Wrerry. That is what I mean. 

Governor Dewey. There is no possibility of that. Europe now has 
some, and they are now in the process of creating many, and in that 
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respect I respect General Eisenhower’s views much more than I do 
my own. 

Senator Wuerry. We have several Senators who feel there should 
be agreement entered into between those countries, and between all of 
the countries, for the successful defense of the Atlantic community. 

Agreement should be entered into. Some say they should furnish 
four divisions to one of ours, some have given a formula of five, up 
as high as nine to one. Others have given fractional percentages, that 
we furnish the minor part and they furnish the majority part. 

What I would like to get from you, in the event those agreements 
are missing or that those countries just do not furnish the manpower 
that, say, the Congress might determine what should be done there? 

Governor Dewey. Then I think we would be practically lost. 

Senator Wuerry. Would you withdraw, or would you stay over 
there? 

Governor Dewey. I refuse to admit that the free world is going to 
be defeated by Russia, which is the predicated question. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF OUR AIR POWER IF EUROPE IS LOST 


Senator Wuerry. Do you think, then, that if that thing happens, 
we could pulverize Russia’s war potential by air? 

Governor Dewey. Based from continental United States, I suppose 
you mean? 

Senator Wuerry. Wherever your air power is stationed. I would 
want a ring of bases about Russia, so far as I am concerned. 

Governor Dewey. I should think that if Europe’s industrial poten 
tial and capacity had been added to that of the Soviet Union, and 
her present satellites, she could then create such an enormous air power 
that our capacity to attack the Soviet industrial production would be 
gravely impaired, if not defeated. 

Senator Wurerry. Do you think they could do that before our air 
power could knock them out if we developed this Air Corps idea that 
we are now proposing to do in our Air Force? 

Governor Dewry. Again, it depends on whether you mean doing 
it from bases in Great Britain, Western E rope, or North Africa, or 
from the United States. If it is from the United States, I am not 
an expert, as I said before. I should think it would be most difficult. 
If we have bases, protected bases, advance bases, in the Mediterranean 
and the others that I referred to, I should think that we would mak: 
great progress.in knocking out Russia’s potential, when once we have 
information and our secret intelligence and our maps were adequate, 
which I do not believe that they are now, and I do not believe we have 
any means of getting them, and I should think it would take a ver) 
considerable length of time, and if you didn’t during that time hold 
Europe, you w ould lose all your bases. 

Senator Wierry. You mean, if we lost the bases in, say, Great Brit 
ain, and that might happen, do you mean that we would lose an 
offensive war in the air? Say, we are bound to lose some bases. I 
still ask this question: Would we not be able to, with this Air Fore 
I am speaking of, knock out Russia’s war potential before she could 
knock out ours? 

Govenor Dewey. In the first place, I do not know whether we can 
afford to have a well-rounded military force if you give that much 
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of it to the Air Force. In the second place, I do not believe that the 
Air Force would be any good to you unless you had the advance bases, 
and 1 in the third place, T do not believe that you can knock out Rus- 
sia’s industry fast enough to prevent them from waging a long, sub- 
stantial war from their stockpiles, and by that I mean ow l to 2 
years. 

COST OF OUR ARMED FORCES 


Senator Wuerry. Governor, have you made any research relative 
to the costs of land armies and air forces ? 

Governor Drewry. I am sure I am not as familiar as the Senator is. 

Senator Wuerry. You do not want to express an opinion on the 
cost of such a force? 

Governor Dewey. I know it is costly; yes. 

Senator Wuerry. Do you think our economy could stand, say, a 
100-division Army and an Air Corps of this size, and an invincible 
Navy that it will take to do the job, over, say a period of 10 or 20 
years ? 

Governor Dewey. When you say a 100-division Army, how many 
troops do you mean ? 

Senator Wuerry. I am asking you. 

Some say 18,000, some say a sliced division of 40,000, some say an 
overseas division of 60,000. 

Governor Dewey. If you mean 100 divisions, the equivalent of 100 
divisions, which is 1,800,000 men, a grand total of perhaps three and a 
half million, I am perfectly sure our economy could stand that. 

Senator Wuerry. We had 95 divisions in World War II, 61 over- 
seas. Do you know what the cost was? 

Governor Dewey. Wait a minute. You are now talking about com- 
bat divisions. Each combat division in the United States under our 
present set-up is backed up by something more than twice as many 
men. It takes about 52,000 men to make one combat division of 18,000 
men because we spend vastly more manpower than any other nation 
in the world on supply. 

Senator Wuerry. I will put it this way: Have you any figures on 
the cost of a 100-division strength standing army / 

Governor Dewey. One hundred combat divisions, si 

Senator Wuerry. That is what you were talking about, is it not, 
100 divisions ready to fight, combat divisions 

Governor Dewey. Only in the event that we become isolated and 
alone would we need that and more to defend all of our shores. 

I do not think we need anything like that. I am against that. I 
think it is national suicide. 

Senator WuHerry. Have you got the cost ? 

Governor Dewey. Of maintaining 100 combat divisions? 

Senator Wuerry. That is right. 

Governor Dewey. I know it is staggering, and it would be national 
suicide and that is why I am against it, against the Fortress America 
idea of withdrawing to our shores. We can support the smaller num- 
ber which is necessary, with which it is possible to preserve our free- 
dom, if we have allies. We could never support the cost of maintaining 
this country as an armed camp. 

Senator Wuerry. One more question, and [am through 
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POSSIBLE VICTORY ON THE GROUND OVER RUSSIA 


Governor, if the holding action is not successful and I certainly 
would hope it would be if we have committed boys to Western Europe, 
do you think that we can whip Russia on the ground in Western 
Europe and go on to Moscow ? 

Governor Dewry. Do you mean if we are driven out of Europe do I 
think that we can go back? 

Senator Wuerry. Do you think we can whip them on the ground / 

Governor Dewry. Do you mean if we are driven out of “Europe, 
can We reenter as we did in World War IL? 

Senator Wuerry. If we are not successful in the holding action, and 
they finally go through, clear to the coast and destroy all this that you 
are talking about, do you think then that we can still whip Russia on 
the ground? 

Governor Dewey. Well, I think that it is a very hypothetical ques 
tion and I think that if the Soviets succeeded in taking Europe, and 
of course therefore our bases, that they would probably—and we 
would then be in a very badly demor alized state—swiftly take Africa 
at which point all of our industrial potential would evaporate and we 
would be defenseless. 

Senator Wuerry. Do you think Russia could do that today ¢ 

Governor Dewey. I am afraid I have no more information than 


you. All I know is that the published 
CHANCES OF SUCCESSFULLY REPELLING AN ATTACK NOW 


Senator Wuerry. Do you think that Russia could overrun Europe 
today with the defense army we are going to have over there, today 
or in the next 2 years? 

Governor Dewey. I hope not. 

Senator WuHerry. You have a lot of information. I am trying to 
getit. I want to get all I can. 

What is your opinion about it ? 

Governor Dewey. Let me put. it this way: If General Eisenhower 


has a little time in which to bring about a new sense of unity of 


military command, he will then have quite an army at his disposal! 
automatically. I personally think that Switzerland has discovered 
that she cannot live alone surrounded by a Soviet sea. Switzerland 
could produce I understand, the equivalent of 20 divisions in 24 hours, 
who today would leave their mountain fastnesses and go out and take 
the field. Whether she would have the equipment is a problem, but 
I should think she would. 

Norway is prepared to fight to the death, and they are really pre- 
paring, and I believe that Norway is all-out. 

I believe that France—and this is a thing that too few people know 
or have recognized, that the divisions France is producing today are 
the largest divisions in the world. They are 20,000-man divisions and 
they have a firepower 50 percent greater than the divisions France 
had in World War II. 

I should say that when you add up all of the forces that exist from 
Norway to Great Britain, the Netherlands, Denmark, Belgium, 
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France, Switzerland, and if you can mobilize Spain’s 22 divisions, and 
Yugoslavia’s 30 divisions, and you get Greece encouraged, and I would 
give her all the arms she will take for half a million men and I would 
offer them tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock, and if you get Turkey’s 
25 divisions and you could really unify this thing, I think E urope can 
be held and held with overwhelming success. 

Senator Wuerry. Governor, I asked you if they could do it today. 

Governor Dewey. Today? I do not know. You would have to 
ask General Eisenhower about how far he has gone. He has a tre- 
mendous job getting all those countries to be willing to be treated 
as a pool rather than as isolated countries. The minute you translate 
that enormous power which is now in existence on the ground, in 
Europe, into a unified force, I believe Europe could absolutely be 
defended on the ground, and will be successfully defended on the 
ground, 

GREECE, TURKEY, SPAIN, YUGOSLAVIA IN NATO 


Senator Wuerry. That brings up one more question. Of course 
we do not have the four countries you are talking about, Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, Spain, and Turkey, or West Germany, in the North Atlantic 
Treaty countries. Do you a ipate that they will be brought into 
the North Atlantic community in time to develop that potential power 
you are talking about ¢ 

Governor Dewey. I would hesitate to risk the role of a prophet but 
I would say that we had a very good chance to bring each of those 
nations into the flexible orbit of a defense army for Europe in time. 

Senator Wuerry. I agree with you implicitly. If you get Spain 
into this thing and all this potential you are talking about, it would 
be a wonderful thing, but when you say when we have that army and 
are going to depend on them, you are asking the America n_ people, 
are you not, or saying to the American people, that the potential will 
come from this whole area 

I have tried my level best to get Spain into the North Atlantic 
Treaty. Ihave failed. I think the Governor is for that. We haven't 
gotten them in yet. We have to rely upon the North Atlantic Treaty 
countries for the time being, at least, in all the evidence has been that 
they can produce about 16 divisions and Congressman Kennedy from 
Massachusetts, testified that he had been over there and had great 
experience and he said that it was very difficult to learn what number 
of divisions they would afford in a mobile army. 

Governor Dewey. I have given you all the information I have; I 
mean, all that comes to mind at the moment. 

Senator Wuerry. Do you think we should risk American boys, then 
and commit 18-year-olds to the defense of Europe until we iron o ut 
some of these political questions. 

Governor Dewey. I believe that we have already committed 150,000 
American ground troops to Europe, and they are there now. I think 
that we should send more, so as to encourage the speeding of Europe's 
rearmament and her unity, and so that there will-be aditional Amer- 
ican forces there, increasing the possibility that the ones who are there 
now will continue to be alive a year from now. I believe that if we 
act swiftly and strongly we will be acting in our own best interests, 
and if we do not do so, we will be committing national suicide. 

Senator Wuerry. That is all. 
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POWER OF AIR FORCE TO DEFEAT RUSSIA 


The Cuamrman. Governor, just one brief question : Is it your opin- 
ion that air power and the Navy alone could resist Russian aggression 
and stop her conquest of Europe? 

Governor Dewry. Senator, [ am not a military expert, but I think 
that it is so obvious that naval and air power alone could do nothing 
that it is not even worthy of discussion, because air power cannot 
operate save from bases. 

The Cuarmman. I thank you. 

Senator Sauronstau. Might I ask one question more of Governor 
Dewey that was brought out by Senator Wherry / 

The Cratrman. Yes. 

Senator Savronsraty. Governor Dewey, article 11 of the North 
Atlantic Pact, the first two lines, say: 

This treaty shall be ratified and its provisions carried out by the Parties in 
accordance with their respective constitutional processes. 

Do you believe that the position you have taken this morning is 
carrying out that treaty and our obligations by our constitutional 
processes ¢ 

Governor Dewry. Yes, it is. It is wholly in accord with the Con 
stitution of the United States. 

The Cuatrman. All right, Governor. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF PARLIAMENTARY CONTROL OF ARMIES 


Is it not true that the parliamentary control of armies or undertak- 
ing to control the incident in a war in our history has always been 
failures? For instance, in the Revolution, the Continental Congress 
was interfering constantly with General Washington in his conduct of 
the American Revolution ? 

Governor Dewey. I should hope that we will not treat General 
Eisenhower as badly as General Washington was treated by the Con- 
tinental Congress. 

The CHatrman. Under the Articles of Confederation, is it not true 
that they still had that problem and that difficulty ? 

Governor Dewey. Yes, sir. 

The Cramman. During the War Between the States, is it not true 
that President Lincoln was harassed and annoyed and barked at by 
the so-called Committee on the Conduct of the War, which produced 
seven or eight volumes that are in the Library still, and they got no 
where ? 

Governor Dewry. That is my understanding. 

The Crramman. But simply interfered with and harassed the Presi 
dent. 

Governor Dewry. At least they did not contribute very much to the 
winning of the war. 

The CratrrmMan. That is right. 

We thank you, Governor. 

Senator Knowianp. Could T have one question, please, in view of 
your last question, Mr. Chairman? 
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Governor, assuming that the Congress cannot deal in the tactical 
disposition of troops, do you believe that had the Congress been full, y 
informed of the secret deals at Yalta where the Poles were sacrificed 
to the Communists, it could have stopped it and contributed to the 
over-all world situation so that we would not be faced with the problem 
we face today? 

Governor Dewry. Yes, sir; and if you should propose a resolution 
today that it is the sense of the United States Senate that Formosa 
and Japan are vital to the defense area of the United States and 
should be so regarded, I would support it. 


ENCOURAGING THE PEOPLE BEHIND THE TRON CURTAIN 


Senator Knowtanp. And would you not, Governor, say that if we 
could hold out hope for freedom to not only the people who are not 
yet enslaved, but also to the people who h: ave already been enslaved 
as a result of the Yalta agreement, there would be a vast potential 
behind the iron curtain that might be encouraged to join us in this 
fight for freedom ? 

Governor Dewry. I would go further than that, even. I think the 
most terrible thing that has happened to this country and the world 
is the dreadful sense of defeatism and they can practically always win 
if they are confident and courageous, and behind that iron curtain 
everybody knows we all have friends in Czechoslovakia, in Pol: ind, 
and many of us in other countries there, and we know that there are 
millions of people all over this world just waiting to have a 100-to-1 
chance to revolt successfully. We know that if the free world wil 
evidence that it is aware of the danger, that it is prepared to make 
whatever sacrifices are necessary to remain free, and be intelligent and 
united, I have the greatest confidence that Stalin’s empire will start 
to crumble, and you never know where from, but it will start to 
crumble and that will be an accelerating process. 

Senator Know1anp. On the theory that if you give just 
hearted men, they will soon give you 10,000 more ? 

Governor Dewey. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Governor Dewey, a good deal has been said about 
General Eisenhower. There is a great deal of criticism about him, 
and soon. Do you know of anybody any better to head u up the North 
Atlantic Treaty armed forces than General Eisenhower 

Governor Dewey. No, sir. 

The Cnatrman. Either in this country, or in any of the European 
countries ? 

Governor Drwery. I do not. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you very much, Governor. 

Governor Dewey. It has been a very great pleasure, sir. I have 
enjoyed it. 

The Cuamman. Let the audience be still a minute. On next Mon- 
day we will have Senator Cooper in the morning: in the afternoon 
Senator Taft and Senator Wherry. On Tuesday afternoon we will 
hear President Hoover and then on the next day we will have a cou- 
ple of witnesses that we are arranging for. 

We stand now in recess. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 40 o’clock a recess was taken until 10 a. m., Mon- 
day, February 26, 1951.) 








ASSIGNMENT OF GROUND FORCES OF THE UNITED 
STATES TO DUTY IN THE EUROPEAN AREA 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1951 


Untrep Srates SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForeiGN ReLarions, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committees met, pursuant to adjournment on Saturday, Febru- 
ary 24, 1951, at 10 a. m., Senator Tom Connally (chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee) presiding. 

Present from Foreign Relations Committee: Senators Connally 
(chairman), Gillette, Wiley, Smith of New Jersey, and Hickenlooper. 

Present from the Senate Armed Services Committee: Senators 
Chapman, Johnson of Texas, Knowland, and Cain. 

Also present: Senators Wherry and Watkins. 

The CuatrmMan. The committee will come to order, please. We have 
the honor this morning of having with us a very distinguished visitor, 
the Honorable John Sherman Cooper, formerly a United States 
Senator, more recently a delegate to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. Senator Cooper has an enviable legal reputation. 
He stood high in the Senate when he was here, and his voice ought 
to have a great influence over the country. 

Senator Cooper, we are glad to have you here and you may proceed. 
I assume you have read the resolution and know what is in it. 

Mr. Coorrr. Yes. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, ADVISER TO THE 
SECRETARY OF STATE, ALTERNATE REPRESENTATIVE TO THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. Coorrer. Senator Connally and members of the Joint Senate 
Committees on Foreign Relations and Armed Services, I want to 
thank the Senator for his very kind remarks. 

I appreciate deeply this opportunity to testify before the distin- 
guished members of the Joint Committee on Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services upon the questions which have been raised by the 
resolution introduced by Senator Wherry. 

During the course of these hearings, distinguished American offi- 
clals and private citizens have discussed with this committee the large 
interests of American foreign policy, and particularly the interest of 
our own security, which require the defense of Western Europe and 
our participation in that defense. I believe strongly in the force and 
validity of their arguments, but I do not intend to repeat or elabo- 
rate them in this statement. 
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AMERICAN FEARS REGARDING NATO PARTNERS 


The proposals which have been made that the use of American 
ground forces should be prohibited or that restrictions should be 
placed upon their use in Western Europe are based in part upon two 
related fears. One is that our partners in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization will not take adequate measures in their own defense. 
The second questions their resolution to defend themselves or, as it 
is bluntly called, “the will to fight.” These doubts have led to state 
ments that the sending of additional troops to Europe would commit 
the United States to the major share of its defense on the land. It 
is to the questions of the adequacy of the efforts now being made 
by our partners and their “will to fight” that I desire to address 
myself today. 

Since last May, I have worked with the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Acheson, upon matters connected with the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. As an adviser, I attended the London meetings of 
the North Atlantic Council last May and the Brussels meeting in 
December. In August 1950, I went with Mr. Charles Spofford, the 
United State representative, to attend the first of the Council of 
Deputies held in London. 

I do not cite these to give the appearance that I am here as an 
expert. 

My only purpose in citing these facts is to indicate an opportunity 
to know the recommendations that have been made by the Council, 
and to appraise through a period of 10 months the adequacy of the 
measures taken by treaty members toward carrying into effect the 
Council’s recommendations. 

At the London meeting of the Council, held last May, the discus- 
sions were in the planning stage. They were directed to the com- 
p letion of a defense pli in for the North Atlantic area and the de ‘velop- 
ment of an integrated force of national units to make the plan 
effective. 

The first meeting of the Council of Deputies in August was held 
in an atmosphere of greater urgency. The aggression against South 
Korea, undoubtedly directed by Russia, had been committed. The 
United States had acted to increase its defense budget and forces. 
The chief purpose of the August meeting was to urge other nations 
to make a corresponding effort and to hasten their defense prepara- 
tions. The response was cautious and inadequate. It was evident 
that governments were proceeding upon the premise that it was pos- 
sible to build a defense, or at least some defense, without any diminu- 
tion or change in domestic and social programs. It was the time, 
inconsistent in its terms, of “parallel priorities.” The London Times 
characterized it more correctly as a “time of arms without tears.” 
Members of the committee will recall that on my return last August 
I expressed to them, as I did publicly, a conviction that the defense 
efforts made at that time were wholly inadequate. 

After the Brussels meeting in December, I remained in Europe 
for 7 weeks, visiting Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, Holland, 
Luxemburg, and Western Germany. In these countries I had the 
opportunity to talk to government officials, leaders of opposition 
parties, members of the parliamentary bodies, trade-union leaders, 
businessmen, newspaper people, veterans, and students, as well as 
civil and military personnel of the United States. 
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From these talks and observations, and upon a basis of comparison 
with conditions existing last year, 1 formed certain conclusions upon 
the defense measures bei Ing taken in Great Britain, France. and It: uly 
and upon the extent of their support by public opinion. I cite these 
sources that the committee may know at least the value of the sources 
of course, as to the v validity of my cone lusions. It is a matter for the 
committee. but a least I wanted them to know the sources of thess 
facts. 

EUROPEAN GOVERNMENTS ARE DOING THEIR PART 


My first conclusion is that there has been a complete reversal by thi 
governments from the attitude held last August that it was possible 
to have an effective defense program without making it the prior and 
chief objective. 

I am certain that the intellectual and moral decision has been made 
by the Governments of the United Kingdom, France, and Italy that 
their countries must make a full defense effort and that they will 

support fully the defense of Western E urope. 

The extent to which this decision is being implemented and the 
support that it is receiving from the people varies, but this indis- 
pensable decision has been made, 

There is, I think, a natural tendency to judge the action of Muropeal 
treaty members in terms of the resources and capabilities of the 
United States. 

In comparison with the steps taken by our country, the present 
defense progr ams of Great Britain, France, and Italy 1 may not appear 
large, but in terms of their capabilities and re sponsibi lities they rep- 
resent large advances. They have definitely made the start toward 


adequate defense programs. 


EUROPEAN DEFENSE EFFORTS TO BE ENLARGED 


My second conclusion is that defense measures will be enlarged, and 
enlarged quickly, if the United States participates fully in the defense 
of Europe. I will speak first of the United Kingdom. Prior to the 
war in Korea, the United Kingdom was spending a larger propor- 
tion of its gross national income upon defense than the United States, 
and in proportion to population the strength of its armed forces was 
larger than that of the United States. Nearly 275,000 of 3 
were serving in foreign countries, 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Since Korea, the defense budget of the United Kingdom has been 
increased three times from a figure of $2,237,000,000 to approximately 
$4.700,000,000 annually. It has been announced that programs are 
under way which will double military pr: paces in 2 years and 
quadruple production in the third and fourth yea S. ru vilit 
forces are being increased and reservists W ill bs ater ». Com- 
pulsory service in the armed forces has been increased from 18 to 24 
months, and the bottom age limit is 18 years. Great Britain has as 
arge a force in Germany as the United States, and has already made 
the decision to send additional divisions. Thus, the diflicult decisions 
of increasing the term of military service, fixing the minimum age 
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limit for compulsory service, and of sending additional troops to 
Europe, which are being debated today in the United States, have 
been made by the United Kingdom. 

The matter of economic controls is very much on our minds today. 
Again it must be remembered that the Government of the United 
Kingdom possesses the power to mobilize totally the manpower and 
material resources of the United Kingdom, and that many controls 
have been continuously in effect since 1940. 

Upon the political side, it can certainly be said that there is no 
opposition from the “opposition party” to an expanding defense 
program. 

I believe that it is a true statement to say that the United King- 
dom has an adequate program under way, and that it will make 
its full defense effort and contribution to European defense. I have 
never heard anyone question the British “will to fight.” 


FRANCE 


France, like the United Kingdom, prior to the Korean War was 
appropriating to its defense budget a larger percentage of its na- 
tional income than the United States. Its military forces were 
larger than ours, in proportion to population. Large French forces 
have been engaged in Indochina for many months, tying down the 
bulk of commissioned and professional soldiers and noncommissioned 
officers of the French Army. France believes that these forces are 
performing a valuable mission in preventing the spread of aggression 
in southeast Asia. 

Since Korea, France has increased its defense budget by some 30 
percent to approximately $2,200,000,000, tightened its compulsory 
service system, and increased the length of military service from 12 
to 18 months. It is reequipping its forces with the aid of our mili- 
tary defense-assistance program. It has more troops in Germany 
than has the United States, and has made the decision to send addi 
tional troops. 

Upon the question of “will to resist,” France can point to these 
decisive steps that have been taken by its government, a government 
containing men whom it would be difficult to match in intelligence. 
courage, and imagination. 

There is no question about this government’s “will to fight.” It 
can point to the heroism of its troops in Indochina and Korea. The 
high estimate which French officials place upon the improved morale 
and effectiveness of their troops in Germany was confirmed to me by 
United States and British military personnel. 

I would like to say there that I was told by our own military per 
sonnel and British officers who attended their maneuvers that they had 
been greatly impressed by the high morale of French troops, by their 
ability to handle weapons and by their great improvement, mention- 
ing only the lack of trained commissioned and noncommissioned 
officers. 

It is more difficult to report upon the attitude of the French peo- 
ple. I can only say that every French official and every private 
person with whom I talked said vigorously and at times with som 
anger that there was no substantial support in France for a policy 
of “neutralism,” which has been talked about so much in the United 
States. 
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The officials of the anti-Communist labor union were confident 
that their strength is growing, and that their membership will sup- 
port fully the defense program of the nation. They point to the in- 
ability of the Communists to halt the unloading and transfer of mili- 
tary supplies. 

Every French official and political leader with whom I talked be- 
lieves that confidence in the ability to build an effective defense is 
growing among the Trench people. This is important and must be 
given weight, for you will: agree With me that it is a necessity that 
these people in public life be able to appraise correctly the opinion of 
their people. 

I think sometimes we do not give that weight to the appraisals which 
are made by the officials of these countries. 

I have discussed France at some length because the movement ie 
France toward defense is in a sense typical of Europe. With the 
possible exception of Italy, the magnitude of the efforts made in o the r 
countries is not yet as great, but in each country defense budgets have 
been increased ; milit: ary forces are being increased, reorganized, and 
equipped. Confidence 1s growing among the people. 


ITALY 


The strong desire of Italy, limited as it is by its peace treaty, to 
participate in European defense, its vigorous government, and the 
recent defections in the Communist Party are characteristic evidences 
of this confidence. 


EUROPEAN DEFENSE EFFORT IS DEPENDENT ON PEOPI E'S CONI IDENCE 


I do not want to exaggerate. It is certain that Europe could not 
defend itself now against Soviet aggression. It is certain that its 
programs are yet inadequate. But it is a growing, developing process 
that can succeed with our help. 

My last conclusion and one which I emphi isize most strongly is that 
the magnitude and adequacy of the European defense effort and the 
speed with which it moves will depend at last upon the confidence of 
the people of Europe that it has a reasonable chance of success. 

The indispensable requirement in building that confidence is that 
the United States will participate fully in the defense of Europe in 
the air, on the seas, and, I emphasize, on the land. 

If there is belief in the constancy of our policy, if there is faith 
that we will carry out every obligation of the North Atlantic Treaty, 
that we will join in the defense of Europe in the initial stages of an 
assault, should it come, there will be a defense of Europe. Without 
that faith, the effort which is necessary will not be made. 


‘GERMANY 


This is applicable to Germany. There I talked to a larger number 
of people than in any other country. I am certain that they have 
made their choice with the west. Eight million expellees and hun- 
dreds of thousands of veterans who were war prisoners of the Russians 
know their cruelty and tyranny. But the Germans are exposed. They 
will not arm until there is some assurance of security. They do not 
believe there will be such assurance without United States participa- 
tion in defense. 
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EUROPEAN DEFENSE 





IMPOSSIBLE WITHOUT UNITED STATES AID 
I made it clear that this is not a proposal to defend Europe single- 
handedly. I found no official in Europe who believed that the United 
States should or would defend Europe alone. Everyone understands 
that the United Kingdom and every European treaty member must 
contribute fully, but everyone knows that, without the full participa- 
tion of the United States at this time, defense is impossible. 

It may be said and has been said what is necessary to give to the 
people of Europe any greater faith than the actions which we have 
already taken. 

It has been said that we have already committed ourselves to mutual 
defense by the North Atlantic Pact. But there is a vast difference 
between the statement of a commitment made in the best of faith and in 
providing the means to make the commitment effective. The Korean 
experience emphasizes the difficulty and time necessary to transport 
men and equipment after an assault has commenced. However good 
our intentions, it is doubtful that we would be able to transport 
men and equipment to Europe in time. The Europeans have suf- 
fered one occupation and they know that a Soviet occupation would 
stamp out the elements of resistance and then civilization. Their 
interest is in an effective defense. 

This means that the United States and Great Britain must commit 
themselves and equip to deter an assault or to defend against one if it 
comes. 





ADDITIONAL TROOPS WON’T BE A PROVOCATION TO RUSSIA 











Will these decisions provoke an attack? IT would like to report. to 
the committee that every official, every party leader, every labor leader 
with whom I talked expressed the opinion that the commitment of ad- 
ditional troops would not cause Soviet action. All said that to fail 
to defend ourselves would ultimately encourage Soviet aggression, or 
would bring about the loss of Europe through subversion, hopelessness, 
and despair. 


DETERRENT VALUE OF ATLANTIC PACT 


I would like to emphasize, as so many have done, that the great 
purpose of the pact is not to be found in article 5, and the measures 
which would be taken in the event of war. 

The great purposes of the pact are to deter aggression, to prevent 
war, and to build such military and economic strength, and a unity 
that in time may enable us to escape the impasse which binds us today. 

the people of Europe and Great Britain are tremendously tired 
of war; around them are the monuments of destruction. The best of 
a generation of young men are gone. Their civilian populations have 
suffered material and psychological wounds that we have not ex- 
perienced. ‘They do not have our resources, or industrial plants; yet 
there is a growing determination to make the effort and sacrifice for 
defense. 

In summing up, I make these points: 

First, there is a full understanding in Europe of the aggressive pur 
poses of Soviet Russia and of their threat to Europe. 
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Second, the governments have made the decision that the defense 
of Europe must be constructed to deter aggression, and to withstand it 
if attacked. 

Third, the peoples are awakening and will make the great effort to 
build a defense if they have reasonable confidence that it will succeed. 

Fourth, the absolute requirement for that confidence is the full par- 
ticipation of the United States in the defense of Europe of ground 
forces as well as sea and air forces. 

Fifth, the question which is now being debated—that is, the sending 
of additional troops by the United States to Europe—is crucial. If 
a decision emerges from this debate which denies the use of ground 
troops or so limits their use as to cast doubt on our purpose to stand 
with Europe, it could kill the effort and the confidence now develop- 
ing. A decision of approval will give them impetus and lead toward 
success. 

The decision of the President to send additional troops to E urope 
was courageous and right. This committee, the Congress, and the 
people of the United States have a difficult decision to make. A failure 
to act could well be the greatest surren der in history. l cannot believe 
that the United States, which more than any other nation holds the 
ability LO tip the scales toward peace by deterrh o ageression, t] 
ability to sustain the vitality and force of the democratic id 
world, will fail. 

I hope that the pending resolution will be defeated and that 
majority of both parties will vote against it. 

| thank the committees. 

The CHatrman. Senator Cooper, you have been over in Europe 
several months; have you not ¢ 

Mr. Coorer. Seven weeks. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. Seven weeks ?/ 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. W hile you were there, were you thrown into econ 
tact with the leading people of the various nations ? 

Mr. Coover. Senator, while there I think I had an opportunity to 
talk to all of the leading officials in each country. I talked to tl 
leaders of opposition parties and a great many members 1 
Parliament, the House of Commons, the Assembly in Fran 
other bodies. 

Then, I went outside and talked to, as I said, the labor-union leaders, 
the industrialists, the veterans, and young people. I talked to several 
hundred people in my 7 weeks’ stay there. 

As I said, I wanted to give you the sources for your jude me} 
to my conc Jusions. Your conclusions are for you to n 

I think, myself, they are sound. 


UNANIMITY IN EUROPEAN THOUGHT AND RESISTANCI 


The CHatrMANn. Now, was the sentiment of these peo} le. irrespe Th 
tive of what group they belonged to, the sentiment whic h would 
resist and which would fight / ¢ 

Mr. Coorrr. The thing which has interested me was there was 
unanimity on all of these points which I have discussed. There is al- 
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most unanimous opinion. They do not minimize the difficulties that 
they are having. They consider it a growing process. 

The officials believe strongly that their people will resist. The other 
people with whom I come in contact and with whom I talked say they 
believe they will, but they place as the indispensable condition of this 


building of confidence, and as the absolute requirement in that build- 


ing of confidence, the belief that our country will fully participate 
with them in the defense of Europe. 

The Cnamman. Thank you, very much. I want to interrupt for 
just a minute. 

We have a very distinguished French citizen with us this morning. 
{ should have introduced him when I started. We have with us the 
Honorable Paul Reynaud, former Premier of France, and 
tinguished citizen of France. 

Will you stand, Mr. Reynaud, and acknowledge the greetings? 
[ Applause] 

W » are very happy to have you here, to have you in our country 
and to have you present at these hearings. 

Senator Wiley? : 

Senator Wiiry. I have just one or two questions of my good friend, 
John Cooper. I am glad to see you looking so well. 

Mr. Cooper. I am ol: id to see you, sir. 

Senator Winey. The gist, as I get it is this: Based on your recent 
and extended European travels, you report that you have seen a 
growing spirit in the direction of the people and the government be- 
gett ng a will to resist in case of a war with Russia. 

Mr. Coorer. I doubt if the will to resist is one absolute quality 
whic oe ean be turned on or off, but I have tried to outline these facts 
which indicate the action which has been taken, and which T think in 
itself is an indication of that will, as well as the sentiment which was 
expressed again and again by everyone with whom I talked. 

I think it is certain that there is a development. 

Senator Witey. You have visited England, France, Italy, the 
Netherlands—Holland ? 

Mr. Coorer. And Western Germany. 


dis 






ATTITODE 





OF WESTERN GERMANY 


Senator Wiiry. And Western Germany, and is it your conclusion, 
from your contact with the Germans, that if war should come they 
would be on our side as far as fighting is concerned ? 

Mr. Coorer. Before I went, I of course heard that they were still 
weighing their decision. I feel very, very strongly that they have made 
the decision; that their decision is to be with the West. ‘It is based, 
as I said, upon their experience with the Russians. I think there is 
a great hatred of them there and also a great fear. While they have 
made that decision, they are realistic, practical people. They are 
exposed. 

I do want to emphasize that in my own opinion I do not think 
they will arm until there is some assurance of security for them. 
Others in the Government may differ but that was the conclusion I 
had after talking to some hundred people there in Western Germany. 

If we take this ste p. if Great Britain and the other members of the 
treaty increase their defenses into some building of security by Ger- 
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many and in Germany, I do not think there is a question but they 
would join in the defense of Europe. 

Senator Witey. While you were in Europe, did you have occasion 
to see the steps that have been taken and were being taken on the 
program, relating to the construction of air fields 

Mr. Coorer. No, I did not, Senator Wiley. 


POSSIBLE SOVIET AGGRESSION 


Senator Wirey. Is it your opinion that probably the thing that 
contains the Russians most is the atomic bomb and the American 
power to deliver the same / 

Mr. Coorrer. One interesting opinion I found was unanimous in 
every country that I visited, which was the opinion held by every 
official with whom I talked, although they admitted it was a specula- 
tion, t that the sy did not believe that there would be any Soviet avores- 
sion Within any reasonable time. I cannot tell you exactly what that 
reasonable time would be, but I thought that it was a period of 
years. 

I do not mean to imply with that that they thought there would be 


l or 2 


any after that. Whether or not they believe there would be an ag: 
sion depends on the building of this defense and upon 
tion in it. 

The reason that they give for this opinion that there 
one is that they believe at this time that Russia knows 
have the potential and it does not have the ability how 
war, 

Senator Witey. I was interested in your conclusio 
the opinion of all of these people you have consulte 
contribution of ground forces by this country would 1 
ency to irritate or agitate Russia into action. I thin! 
stated that. 

Mr. Coorer. They view the proposals that are being 
a nature but that it could not happen, because tl 
in nature, 

Also following the premonition which I just stated a few minutes 
ago, the reason that the Soviets h: t not made ai Vv movement 
Europe is based upon their belief that they could not at the present 
win a long war. The movement of a few additional troops into 
Europe, of course, would not change that relation ship. So upon that 
ground again they do not feel that the sending of troops there would 
constitute a provocation. Again, they stated that the failure to build 
up forces there could constitute an open invitation later for an ag- 
gression. 

Senator Witey. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarman. Senator Chapman. 


toward 


ASSURANCE AND INCENTIVE FOR EUROPEAN REARMAMENT 


splendid statement you made on this aoe You said that the 
European peoples would need some assurance from the United States 
to provide sufficient incentive for them to proceed with that rearma- 
ment program. 


Senator CHapMan. Senator Cooper, I am sure we all appreciate the 
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Do you think that this proposed program now under discussion by 
these joint committees will provide, if enacted, suflicient assurance 
for the free countries in Europe to proceed with the necessary rais- 
ing of troops and rearmament to serve as a deterrent to Russian ag- 
gression / 

Mr. Coorvrer. I think it would and for this reason: That I think what 
they want to know is that the United States has actually made the 
decision to participate in the defense of Europe on the ground if an 
attack should come. The sending, I believe, of these additional 
troops, after this extensive debate which has been had, will give them 
the confidence that that decision has been made. Someone has said, 
“What other things do we need to do to give them that confidence ? 

And it is certain that we have done as you know so well, so many 
things and they know that. But the trouble with all of those things 
is that they do not make the decision of the commitment of ground 
forces, and that is the point upon which reassurance must be given 
and the only way that it can be given is actually to have the ground 
forces there. 

Senator Cuapman. Do you believe, Senator Cooper, that additional 
strength would be added to the encouragement we are seeking to give 
to the people of Europe by the enactment of a strong manpower bill 
such as the one that has been reported to the Senate by one of these 
committees / 

Pha’ Coorrer. I am certain that is true. By the action you will take 

r will be taken in sending troops to Europe, of course, the greatest 
assurance that is given to them is the potential of the United States 
and what you are talking about is part of that potential. 


EUROPEAN 





RESPONSE TO GENERAL EISENHOWER 


Senator Carman. What conclusions have you reached as a result 
of your contacts in these European countries, as to the response by the 
European people to the selection of General Eisenhower as the su- 
preme commander of the forces ? 

Mr. Coorrr. Of course, no act could have been taken, no person 
could have been selected, that would give more confidence than the 
selection of General Eisenhower. 
FRENCH DETERMINATION TO RESIST 
Senator CuarMan. What did your observations lead you to believe 
is the determination of France to arm and prepare and, if necessary, 
really to fight? 

Mr. Coorrr. As IT said, I have tried to outline some of the things 
that they have done in the last few months which indicate that will. 

I think that we should look at what these “a age p are doing, per- 
haps in comparison with their own time schedule. I do not say this 
in any deprecatory manner, because I think as you do. We are tre- 
mendously proud of what this country is doing. 

On the other hand, in point of time, we, perhaps, just made the 


» 


great decision 3 or 4 months ago and since that time they have taken 
these steps. 

It is my own opinion that France will make the effort, that it does 
possess the will to resist and fight, and it will do that if we join with 
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them in the defense of Europe on the land. I think that we have seen 
what their troops would do, in Korea and Indochina. 


MUTUAL DEFENSE AND SPAIN, TURKEY, AND GREECI 


Senator CHapmMan. Would you like to comment on the desirability 
and possibility of Spain, Turkey, and Greece uniting in this mutual 
defense program in en 

Mr. Coorrr. I certainly would. Again personally, I would like 
to see their strength added. Iam not in a position, though—I am not 
trying to evade any question—just frankly, I do not know what steps 
have been taken. “I am not in a position to comment on what steps 
are being taken to bring them into the North Atlantic Treaty or- 
ganization. I am certain that with respect to working with perhaps 
the countries in the Mediterranean, certain preliminary steps have 
been taken. 


DEFENSE OF EUROPE IS ESSENTIAL 


Senator Cuarpman. Do you think failure by the United States at 
this time to send troops to Europe and to indicate strongly the de- 
termination of this country to cooperate with other countries in build- 
ing this defense program would be, in effect, an invitation to disaster 
to our own country ¢ 

Mr. Cooper. I think, without doubt, the defense of Europe is in- 
separable ultimately from the defense of the United States and any 
act which is taken which might prevent the defense of E urope ulti- 
mately will prevent, will hurt, the defense of the United States. 

Again, I believe, sometimes we talk too much about the defense of 
Western Europe as though it is something separate from our own 
defense. It is just my own view that it is a part of our own defense. 

Senator CHapman. You do not believe, then, that we can close up 
in our own land and survive as a free nation and a free people ? 

Mr. Coorer. It would be a very nice world to live in if it were possi- 
ble, but I do not think that it is possible. 

Senator CHarpMAN. Am I correct in deducing from your testimony, 
Senator Cooper, that you still believe in the good old-fashioned doc- 
trine that an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure? 

Mr. Coorrr. I certainly agree with you, Senator Chapman. We 
have not always agreed but I certainly agree with you now. 

The Cuamman. Senator Cooper, one or two questions and I will 
turn you over to Senator Smith. Do you think we could adequately 
defend or help defend Western Europe with only the Navy and air 
power ? 

Mr. Coorer. I am not any military authority. I would prefer to 
follow the opinions of those who are. T understand that they have said 
that we could not, and I would follow their opinions. 

The CuatrMan. Senator Smith ? 


CHANGE IN EUROPEAN SPIRIT 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Senator Cooper, I want to express 
my apprec iation of your wisdom and the great service you have ren- 
lered in traveling from one cou ntry to another, getting the first-hand 
lings of the sentiment in those countries. I have tried to do that 
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myself to the limit of my time and I have always found it of great 
value. 

I recall, Senator, last May when you went over there and came back 
and we all talked with you. You had a feeling of discouragement at 
the apparent lack of progress being made in setting up the Europea 
army. I recall that we discussed that. 

Now, my first question then is whether you feel a totally different 
spirit in Europe since your last trip from the one you felt when you 
were there in May? 

Mr. Coorer. Absolutely. I feel that, and pate I was there in 
August, also. At that time, you remember, as I said to you and as | 
said to others with whom I talked, I did not boliews that their efforts 
were adequate, they did not meet the urgency of the situation. I felt 
and feel certain now that they understand the urgency of the situation 
and they have made the decision to meet it. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. How do you account for that change 
in that reasonably short time? What has developed between May 
and August, or between May and December, that has brought about 
the change over there ? 








KOREAN CAMPAIGN REFLECTED IN EUROPEAN SPIRIT 


Mr. Coorrr. I think certainly one of the things, and perhaps the 
chief thing, was the campaign in Korea, the intervention of the Com- 
munists in China and the ebb and flow of the battle. I remember when 
I left here in December there was great gloom in this country. There 
was great gloom also reflected in Europe. Their spirits went wp and 
down with the tide of battle in Korea. 

The same thing happened in Europe. 

Senator Surru of New Jersey. Do you think, then, the Korean inci- 
dent dramatized to the people of Western Europe what the issues 
were in this great world conflict ? 

Mr. Coorrr. I think that it had a great effect in England and 
Europe. I do not think it had as much importance in Germany. In 
Germany they are next to the Russians, they know them, they feat 
them. 
















COMMUNIST INFLUENCE IN FRANCE 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. You made a very good report on 
the French situation. Of course we are all very much interested in it, 
because I think it is realized generally that the French contribution 

to this central European army will probably be the most imports unt by 

and large of the whole contributions, and it may well be the largest. 
The point is raised constantly that the French got into difficulties i: 
World War II and we had that unfortunate development there where 
it was not possible to hold on due to the preponderance of strength 
against them. 

Now the point has been raised in some of the discussions that 1 
French have not yet gotten enough confidence in themselves to take 
part in this plan, and one of the ‘big arguments to my mind for ow 
participation is to let them feel they have the backing of the United 
States wholeheartedly, because we all know what wonderful fighters 
they are, as was illustrated in Wor ld War I. 
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In France today, as represented in the Assembly, there is about a 
33-percent Communist representation, Communist influence. If that 
did infiltrate into the French Army it would have a very serious ef- 
fect on their effectiveness. Personally I have not believed that thing 
was as serious as it seemed to be on the surface, but I would like to 
have your considered judgment after you had been there and talked 
with the leaders in France on that p: wticular point. 

Mr. Coorer. When we speak of Communist strength in France, sev- 
eral points are made. First, they point out the failure of the Commu- 
nists in the last election. They point out their decreasing strength. 
The Government points out the strong measures that it has taken, first 
to remove Communists from key positions in Government. It has 
pointed out further the successes they have had in halting strikes and 
demonstrations of Communists. They point out that the Communists 
have not been able to halt the unloading and transfer of the def 
items which are sent from the United States to France. qT ; 
—- things as a diminishing strength of the Communist mov 

1 France. 

” fagthor, I remember that I talked to several members of t] 
me nt and one of the leaders of one of the opposition parti 
they had recently made speeches in the Provinces iad h : be 
their people in the Provinces, and they all expressed the co 
that they had noted a decreasing Communist strength in their 
Provinces. 

Again I say I think you have got to give weight t o what they say. I 

am sure that each of you would believe that he knew what was happen- 
ing in his own State, and I think you have to give them that same 
credit. 

Further, one of the most interesting and encouraging talks I had 
there was with a man, a Mr. Gutereau, the secretary general of the 
Force Ouvriere—my French is not very good—which is the anti-Com- 
munist party. 

He pointed out that at the conclusion of the war there were 6,000,000 
men in the labor unions which were Communist-controlled, and over 
2,000,000 men had broken away. He believed that in the 4,000,000 
which remained in the Communist union, not nearly all of them were 
Communists; that for traditional reasons as trade-union members, 
hating an antilabor union movement, there might be well over a mil- 
lion and a half who were not Communists 

He again pointed to the fact that this Communist labor union had 
not been able to call strikes which would prevent the unloading of 
arms, and sabotage the defense measures. He said the members of 
their union understood the threat. He felt strongly they would par- 
ticipate in the defense plans of their nation. 

He did say, and this T would say was said all through Europe by 
labor people, that they felt we should not minimize and we should not 
forget that better living standards for labor were necessary to support 
a defense program. But his comments were, I hci, very, very 
encouraging. 

Senator Smrrn of New Jersey. On the whole, then, vou felt pretty 
happy about the whole French situation from your personal observa- 
tion and contacts there ? 
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Mr. Coorer. I said I did not want to exaggerate the situation, but 
I say it was a great change since last year, and they think it is moving, 
it will grow, and it will be successful. 


DEPENDENCE ON UNITED STATES SUPPORT 





Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Did you feel, in your conversations 
with these different countries, that if we did participate as they hope 
we will and as has been suggested, that there will be any indication of 
their sort of leaning back and expecting General Eisenhower to 
supply divisions from the United States if they get in a tough spot 
with their program ¢ 

Senator, that is what troubles most people that are writing to me 
today. They say it is all right to say we are going to have 4 divisions 
and imply it will be limited to 4 divisions out of a total army of per- 
haps 40 or 50, but isn’t that just a start? Doesn't it mean that they, 
in the last analysis, are going to look on Uncle Sam to supply prac- 
tically the whole strength of this European army and carry the bur- 
den of the defense? I think that it is terribly important to get their 
feeling on that, because if they do feel that way it is a very serious 
matter for us to undertake. 

Mr. Cooper. Of course, I cannot tell you what they think. I can 
only tell you what they said. They said that they knew it was im- 
possible for this country to undertake alone the defense of West 
ern Europe. They knew we would not do it. This debate has had 
some effect in emphasizing that they must take their full share. I 
think also they believe that if they can reconstitute their strength, 
that it will have an important effect in their own countries, that it 
will give great hope to their own people, that it will have a great 
effect upon defeating the Communist movement in their own coun- 
try, so I think they are interested in it for that reason, also. 





EUROPEAN APPRECIATION OF UNITED STATES SEA AND AIR POWER 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Do you think they appreciate the 
fact that from the standpoint of sea and air power, the United States 
is prepared to and is planning, in fact, to carry the chief burden of 
that expansion in its whole defense program, and that may, to a 
certain degree, at least, affect our economy here if we have to add to 
that the expense of a big standing land army? Is that appreciated? 
[s that contribution by us appreciated, or are they simply thinking 
in terms of a land army because they have been so conventionally 
minded that tus believe land war is the only war that works in 
Europe ? 

Mr. Cooper. Certainly they appreciate the strength which is given 
by air and by sea forces, but I think it would be absolutely a mistake 
if this country failed to realize and fails to know that what we are 
not interested in necessarily, or at least what they do not want, is 
to have another occupation, to undergo another occupation and the 
trials of a liberation. 

What they want is to believe first that our strength will be there to 
7 ‘Ip deter an aggression, but, second, I think we might just as well 
be plain about it, they want to believe that if an aggression comes, 
the United States will fight with them. 
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Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I think that is true, but they must 
realize the United States cannot prevent occupation by Russia if 
Russia decides to move tomorrow unless these people have the will 
and are organized to defend their own country. 

Mr. Cooper. They know that. 

Senator Smirxn of New Jersey. I say, they must know t] 

Mr. Cooper. They do know that. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Iam sympathetic with your position 
and I know what you are driving at—that we need to add our strength 
to their armed strength there in the army, a sort of shot in the arm 
of encouragement, but I want to be clear that they are not feeling , 
thi it the U nited States can Us ake care of this whole burde n of defense. 

Mr. Cooper. I would say to you, and I read Governor Dewey’s 
statement, I bélieve wholeheartedly init. If you believe they will not 
do anything, you could not justify sending any troops there. I do not 
know how you can prove they will not do anything. All I know is 
that you can look at what they are doing, you can see the steps they 
have taken, and then I think it will take some faith. I think also, 
while it involves some risk, that what we do there is concerned with 
our own defense, and if we look at the alternatives, it is a risk that we 
‘an take. 


at 


THE GERMAN PROBLEM 


Senator Smrru of New Jersey. I am glad to get in the record the 
note of optimism that you bring us today, where I think quite frankly 
last summer you were quite dise ouraged. 

Do you agree with General Eisenhower's approach to the German 


problem at the present time, that we can leave that and until we get 
a real start with the defense program, that we should not try and 
push Germany until we have looked over other things first 

Mr. Coorrr. It seems to me, looking at it from a very practical view- 
point, that until Germany herself decides to rearm, and until arms are 
available for them, and until some strength is placed around them, 
there is nothing that is going to be done anyway. I think that if the 
strengthening of the other three partners goes forward, er if we 
participate in it, Germany will come along. So I would say that cer- 


tainly I felt, from reading what he said, that he express ed ia-oanbiel 
position. 


UNIFIED PUBLIC OPINION SHOULD SUPPORT OUR POLICY 


Senator Smitu of New Jersey. Now, Senator, would you agree that 
if we were going to have a aiciahe arted participation in this by the 
United States, would it be nes int that public opi nion be with the 
ner y that isd ‘veloped by the Government in dealing with this mat- 
ter? And if that is true, isn’t it important in some way for us to work 
out a formula by which the Congress can participate in the develop- 
ment of those p slicies as the *y are being formulated from time to time? 
Should not that be the continuing policy between the Executive and 
the Congress ? 

Mr. Coorrr. T should think that the decision made upon this point 
is of great value. I think it is of great value in our own country to 
unify our own people. The fact that there is a unified public opinion, 
that there is a unified decision between the executive and the legisla- 
tive branches, would give even greater confidence in Europe. 
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On the other hand, I cannot tell you the exact form in which that 
decision should be taken. Perhaps after this debate, if the Senate 
should reject this resolution, that in itself would mark a decision. 
After that the consultation through the committees and through the 
opinion that is always, I should say, brought to bear on the executive 
branch, it seems to 'me that the idea of mutual self-defense can be 
protected. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. You just oppose the Wherry resolu- 
tion in the form in which it is presented. Would you oppose the 
committee working out a program whereby it would be practical for 
Congress to be kept constantly in touch with these developments, and 

constantly be a part of the policy-making process? 

Mr. Coorrr. No; certainly not. I certainly think it should be kept 
constantly in consultation and in touch. I do believe, however, that a 
resolution which would deny the use of ground forces, or which would 
restrict them, would be bad on this movement which is taking place 
in Europe today. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. You believe in the flexibility of the 
military authority to determine the deployment of troops and so on? 

Mr. C oopreR. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. I share your view on that. You 
probably would agree with this, from what you said, that irrespective 
of the legality of whether or not the President has power to deploy 
the troops, some plan should be worked out whereby Congress could 
be kept advised. This would fulfill the desire to have a united country 
back of developing this wholly new program and having also the bac k- 
ing of our allies in the Atlantic Pact. 


CONNALLY-RUSSELL RESOLUTION 


The CuairMan. Have you read the resolution that Senator Russell 
and I have proposed ? 

Mr. Coorrr. I have not seen it. 

The Cuairman. It isin the press. If you had read it, I wanted your 
opinion as to whether or not it is true that this resolution provides 
the largest measure of consultation and mutual policy planning be- 
tween the President and the committees of the Congress: 


It is the sense of the Senate that the President will submit to the Congr at 
intervals of not more than 6 months reports on the implementation of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, including such information as may be made available for this 
purpose by the Supreme Allied Commander in Europe. 


And also: 


It is the sense of the Senate that the President of the United States as Com 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces, in taking action to send additional units 
of ground troops to Europe under article 3 of the North Atlantic Treaty, will 
consult the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate, the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House 
of Representatives, and the Armed Services Committees of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, and that he will likewise consult the Supreme Allied 
Commander in Europe. 


Is that not a long step in bringing about cooperation and consulta 
tion between Congress and the President? Is that not a good method 
for the President to keep the Congress informed ? 


Mr. Coorer. Yes, SsIr, 
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The Cuarrman. Yet it leaves the deployment of troops to the mili- 
tary authorities. So you believe in that? 

Mr. Coorer. I did not know I was going to get into the question of 
power. Of course if I did, I would like to distinguish power from 
policy. But I believe essentially that what you have said is a correct 
position. 

The Cuarrman. I thank you very much. I will turn you over to 
Senator Gillette. 


EUROPEAN CONFIDENCE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Senator GitLterre. Mr. Chairman, and Senator Cooper, there are 
three or four questions I wanted to ask you. In you 
you have just presented to the committee, in the thir 
referred to the fear that seemed to be previ lent in 
in this country. The first fear that I am quoting 1 
partners in the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza 
adequate measures in their own defense and, 
questioning of the will to fight on the part of our all 

Did you not also refer to the attitude of our 
their lack of confidence as to our purpose 
bility —— the Treaty ? 

Mr. Coorer. I am not certain tha 
aa that they would carry ou 
that if that confidence was shaken, it would 
effort which is being made in Europe. 

Senator Gittetre. The quotation that I 


tatement 


If there is belie? in the constancy of our policy, 
will carry out every obligation of the North Atlant 
the defense of Europe in the initial stages of assau 
be a defense of Evrope, Without that faith, the 
not be made. 


If they have that confidence you feel that it wor 
closer activity and cooperative effort / 

Mr. Coorrr. Certainly. 

Senator Gittetre. Then this is not an atmosphere that 
ducive to cooperative effort if there is mutual distrust. 
to be at present ? 

Mr. Coorrr. That is perfectly true. 


( 
Hid 


as 


REVERSAL IN EUROPEAN ATTITUDE 


Senator GitLerre. Now, Senator, you particularly 
first meeting in August, and I am quoting: 


referred to the 


The aggression against South Korea, undoubtedly directed 1 
been committed. The United States had acted to increase 
forces. The chief purpose of the August meeting was to urge other nations to 
make a corresponding effort and to hasten their defense preparations. Thr 
response Was cautious and inadequate. It was evident that the governments 
were proceeding upon the premise that it was possible to build a defense, or 
ut least some defense, without any diminution or change in domestic and social 
programs. It was the time inconsistent in its terms of “parallel priorities.’ 
The London Times characterized it more correctly as a time of “arms without 
tears.” Members of the committee will recall that on my return last August 
1 expressed to them, as I did publicly, a conviction of the 
at that time being wholly inadequate 


yy Russia, had 
its defense budget and 


defense efforts made 
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Then you referred to the fact that when you went back in December 
there was a complete reversal—I think that was your language—of the 
attitude. To what factors do you attribute this complete reversal ’ 
Mr. Coorrr. I said awhile ago in response to a similar question by 
Senator Smith that I felt that Korea had certainly had its effect. 
The tide of battle is sometimes good and sometimes bad, as it has had 
its effect in this country and is having its effect in Europe. I think 
also that one problem of the governments there was to inform and 
lead their people. In that time they had taken steps themselves, there 
had been debates in the House of Commons in England and the Assem- 
bly in France; there had been debates which had brought to their 
: people the urgency of the situation. I think all of those factors 
entered into that change. 
Senator Giutterre. Then it was not the ebb and flow of the Korean 
battle alone? 
Mr. Cooper. No. 
Senator Gitterre. Did these other factors enter into it, too? 
Mr. Coorrr. Yes, sir. We ourselves were at that time making the 
same kind of decision. 

















CONFIDENCE NECESSARY FOR COOPERATIVE EFFORT 




































Senator Giuterre. I think that there is nobody that will not agree 
with you that it is essential for any cooperative effort that there be 
mutual confidence, that we can’t proceed with any prospect of success 
if there is suspicion and lack of confidence. 

Now I am going to ask you two or three questions to try to point 
out what we must do to eliminate that lack of confidence if we can do 
it, on the part of our allies. In your opinion, is it suflicient that we 
have ratified the Atlantic Pact committing us to certain action to build 
up collective ability to defend ourselves against Russia ? 

Mr. Coorrr. Certainly it had great effect, but I say again just at this 
time the important thing to them is this question of whether we will 
participate fully, and that means on the ground. 

Senator Gitterre. Then your answer would be that it is not suf- 
ficient, alone ¢ 

Mr. Coorrr. I think so, under the present circumstances. 

Senator Gitterre. At the present time? 

Mr. Coorrr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gitierre. Then would it not be sufficient in your opinion 
to inspire confidence, if using the clause that you used, “We will join 
in the defense of Europe in the initial stages of an assault”? 

Mr. Coorrr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gitterre. Do you think that would be sufficient ? 

Mr. Coorrr. The point is, if there are troops there which make them 
know that we are committed with them in the defense of Europe, if 
an assault should come. 

Senator Gitterre. Why did you say the “initial stages” of assault / 

Mr. Coorrer. That they should be there at the time. 

Senator Gitterre. Was that your thought? 

Mr. Cooper. Is it not this business of trying to liberate them later, 
which has been suggested by certain proposals that have been made. 

Senator Giterre. Then it is your opinion, Senator, that if we send 
ground forces now in reasonable number to Europe to be prepare 
to participate in the initial stages of an assault, it would be sufficient ! 
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Mr. Coorrer. I think so. 

Senator Gitterre. You think that would be sufficient at the present 
time ¢ 

Mr. Coorer. Yes. 

Senator Gitterre. And would be sufficient to inspire them with con- 
fidence that we would continue to participate 4 

Mr. Cooper. Yes. If it does not, of course there 
sibility of the building of an effective defense. 

If upon that they would not go forward, I do not see how a defense 
could be built. 


Senator Giuterre. Then when you said we should participate 


IS Just ho pos- 


fully, 


you meant what I have just re ferred to. to be prepared to partic ipate 
in the initial stages. Is that what you meant by part 
Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir, at this time. 
The CHairman. I suppose Senator Hickenlooper is next. 


icipate fully? 


WHERE DOES THE POWER LIE 


Senator Hicken Looper. I have some questions, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Cooper, I have been very interested not 01 yi In your state- 
ment this morning but in the visits I have had ao bt about your 
experiences and observations in Europe, and I o say that I v: 


ilue 
your opinion very highly. I think you have atte cau to objectively 


look at this matter over there, and more than that, have made every 
attempt to be completely factual with us in giving us your opinions. 

Mr. Coorprr. Thank you. 

Senator Hickennoorer. First, you said a moment ago that you did 
not care to talk, or you had not anticipated talking about where the 
powers lie in this matter. 

Mr. Coorrer. I will if you desire me to. 

Senator Hickrn.oorer. I would desire to discuss that 
a moment. 

Mr. Coorrr. All right, s 

Senator HickeNnLoorer. = I do it especially in th ae of the fact 
that you are an eminent lawyer, an eminent jurist and statesman in 
the United States Senate, and now that you are a diplom: it and that 
you have had—— 

Mr. Coorer. Your last statement casts doubt on your first state- 
ment. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Well, at least you carry the name, and I 
think the distinction with it. 

As such, and because you are an experienced man of government 
and the law, I would like to have you give me your opinion as to 
whether or not the Congress has the right to prevent or to say “No,” 
or to direct and say “Yes,” to the sending of American troops in peace- 
time to become a part of a land-army with allies. Is that power lodged 
in the President under the Constitution to the point where the Con- 
gress cannot interfere with the exercise of his sole discretion in send- 
ing American troops in being any place in the world at any time he 
wants to, in peacetime and for such purposes as he in his own dis- 
cretion might determine. 

The Cuatrman. I think it is fair to the Senator to point out that the 
first half of your question has to do with whether the U nited States 
is party to a treaty, it does so and so. Pardon me for interrupting. 


with you just 
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Senator Hicken.oorer. I would prefer to let the question stand as 
I outlined it, without the interpretation which the chairman puts on it. 
T will come to that in a minute. 

Mr. Coorrr. You have asked me a question about which there is a 
great deal of difference. The ultimate problem you have asked about 
I assume is, Where does the power reside to employ troops? 

Senator Hicxentoorer. I think it is very fundamental. 


DOES THE POWER RESIDE WITH THE EXECUTIVE 


Mr. Coorer. Does it reside in the Executive, or does it reside in the 
Congress ¢ 

Lawyers are differing upon it. You differ with others. What I say 
is to discuss it first from the standpoint of where my own opinion 
that the power resides, but to differentiate that from policy. I think 
that they are two separate questions. One is of power and one is of 
policy. My own belief, and as I interpret it in the Constitution, it 
that the power to emp loy troops resides in the President. 

Senator Hrcken Loorer. Under the Constitution 4 

Mr. Coorrr. Yes. I think that derives from the provision which 
makes him Commander in Chief: also, from his power to execute thi 
foreign policy of the United States; and, third, from his 

The CHarrman. I am sorry I am going to have to leave for a little 
while. I will ask Senator Gillette to preside. 

Mr. Coorrr. And third from the requirement that is laid upon him 
to execute the laws of the United States. The power to raise armies 
and to maintain them, to lay and collect taxes for defense, as I under. 

stand it, resides with the Congress. 

Now, my reasons by which I would say that clear-naked powe1 
resides with the President are briefly these. Certainly in time of wai 
the President has the power, with the advice of his military advisers, to 
use the Army, to employ it im whatever way he thinks appropriate 
to win a victory. It seems to me that as commander of the Armed 
Forces his function in time of peace is to take those measures which 
will properly defend this country. Historically that has in the past 
been used not only to employ troops within the continental United 
States, but the President has employed troops outside of the United 
States, even in peacetime. It would seem rather difficult that the Con 
gress could manage the defenses of this country by the employment of 
troops up to the day that the war began and then as of that minute 
the President would take over the employment of troops. 

Now, of course, that power gives the President the ability maybe 
to create a situation in which the country might be led into war. But 
that goes back to the confidence you would have in the President, 
far as the naked power is concerned, it is my own opinion as a lawyer, 
that the power resides with the President. 

Now, logically, I would say this, it would seem to me that the Pres 
ident, when he has used his powers to employ troops in peacetime, has 
not been questioned because they were matters which the people did 
not believe would lead them into some great war. But today, in this 
situation when there is more danger, they are beginning to question 
the power. 

But it seems to me the principle is the same. 
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Senator HickenLoorer. Except that I think in the instances where 
troops have been used abroad in the past, American rights, property, 
lives, and interests were being destroyed at that time. These troops 
were used at that time to protect the destruction, and to protect against 
further destruction of American interests 

Let me ask you this. Based upon that theory-—— 

Mr. Coorer. I would say this—excuse me one moment. I wanted 
to make it clear that what I have been talking about is a question of 
power. I do feel strongly that upon these import unt decisions it is 
worth a great deal to the Executive to have the opinion and to have 
the judgment of the people and the Congress upon this matter, but 
upon the pure question of power I think the President has that re- 
sponsibility. 

Senator Hicken Looper. Let me ask this. Is it your view that Con- 
gress has the authority to tell the President that he must not do a cer- 
tain thing with the Armed Forces in peacetime / 

Mr. CooreER. If the Preside ‘nit hi as the const itut ional power to em- 


ploy forces, the Congress could not interfere with the use by the 
President of that power or obstruct it any more than the President 
can interfere with any constitutional power of the Congress. 

It can bring its opinion and its moral judgment to bear upon him. 

Senator HickenLoorrer. Let me ask you, then, one more que stion, 
and let us take an extreme case. Suppose the President decile 
use the Armed Forces of this country to assa 1d OCCUPY & trl 
theory that the occupation of that friendly nation strategically helped 
theory that the occupation of a friendly nation strategically helped 
the security of the United States against some possible future ag- 
oression. 

Would he have the power to do that, with troops in being and not 
troops to be created ? 

Mr. Coorrr. Of course, you have asked me a question to which any 
wild answer would not be a good answer. 

Senator Hickennoorer. I am not trying to trip you. I am just 
testing the situation. 

Mr. Coorer. I want make clear in my answer, or in any answer that 
I make, that I am not approving by what I say any action in such a 
situation as you have mentioned. It is purely a hypothetical case. 

Senator Hickentoorer. It is a very extreme illustration, but I 
think it goes clear to the other end of the power. 

Mr. Coorer. Maybe I simplify things too much, or perhaps I have to 
follow out the logic of what I said first. 

You can make an impossible situation out of any power but I would 
say if he has the power, just purely as a matter of power, he might 
do that. However, I cannot imagine or I cannot assume that any 
President of the United States would take such an action. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. I would hate to assume that he would, too, 
and I now do not assume that. 

Mr. Coorrer. I would say further that in the past our troops have 
oce upied fr iendly nations ‘for the purpose of promoting some police V 
of the United States in peacetime, too. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Of course the whole point of this would be, 


is there any difference between the President’s power to send troops 
80178—51——_38 
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to occupy a friendly nation with that nation’s consent, and his power 
to send troops to occupy an otherwise friendly nation without that 
nation’s consent ? 

Mr. Coorrr. Of course, if you say the President has the power to 
employ troops, which I think he has, he might do some terrible and 

rash action with it, but I do not want to assume that any President 
vod do that. 

Senator Hicken oorer. I want to compliment you. You have been 
utterly consistent with your theory. You have not dodged the rea- 
soning. I think if the President has power to occupy or participate 
in the occupation of a friendly nation with their consent, if that 
power is lodged in him under the Constitution, then by the same token 
and the same power he would have under that theory, he could occupy 
a friendly nation against their consent for no reason other than his 
own whim. 

Mr. Coorrr. I would say Congress certainly has the constitutional 
powers. It might take a certain course of action which would destroy 
the country. If it has the power, it could do it, unless public opinion 
restrained the Congress. 












PROPORTION 





OF 





UNITED STATES AND EUROPEAN MANPOWER UNDER NAT 
Senator Hickentoorrer. I want to get on to another question or 
two, here, and then stop. 

In your survey from which you just returned, did you get any 
clear idea or impression or st: itement as to about the proportion of 
manpower that the European countries under the North Atlantic 
Pact except to produce as compared to ours on the continent of 
Europe? 

Mr. Coorer. I think that the information I got, Senator, was 
addressed to the enews future. I would say the next few months. 
1 think that all I can say about that is the statements which have been 
publicly made by v various governments in Europe. 

The other day the Prime Minister of E ngland made a statement in 
which he laid down the program of the U nited Kingdom in the next 
few months with respect to their manpower. 

As I remember, the statement was made in France that in 1950, 
10 additional divisions would be raised in France, 10 divisions in 
addition to those which they now have in Germany and in metro- 
polite in France. Increases are being proposed in all of those countries. 
The total of them would certainly ‘be consider ‘ably more than the six 
divisions which we would have in Germany. 


UNITED 





AGAINST 





COMMUNISM 


Senator Hickentoorer. Western Europe has somewhere in excess 
of 200,000,000 people, I believe. 

Mr. Coorer. Yes, sir. 

Senator HickrnLoorer. It depends on what countries you take into 
consideration in that total, Their total manpower is very much 
greater than ours, so far as the population is concerned, and the 
total manpower st: atistically at least is much greater than that of 
Russia. What we are trying to do as I understand it, is to resist 
the aggression of communism, discourage the subversive actions of 
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communism if we can, and be in a position eventually to resist it 
wjth armed forces if necessary. That is our objective as I under- 
stand it. I presume that that is your position, too. 

Now, in resisting communism, it occurs to me that it is one of the 
first essentials that we get all of the power op posed to communism 
together as far as that is possible. This would include 
all of the countries of Europe which 
of communism, such as Spain. 

It would seem to me that it would be one of first orders of 
Lusiness also to bring up such countries as Turkey and Greece. If 
they are on our side, their streneth could be added to the Nort] 
Atlantic Treaty countries. Do you believe that 


he 
Like 


, of course, 
ire opposed to the extension 


is a 


objective / 
Mr. Cooper. I believe without question that the 
be added to our strength and the streneth of Eu 


GERMAN SUPPORT IN DEFENSE EFFORT 


Senator Hickentoorrr. Now, IT also bel; 
the power and the force of Germian manpower, 
be available to us, should be by ought into this resist 
will the Germans ever wholeheartedly get into this 
their milit: ry might into it, unless they eet a solu 
treaty / In other words, will th vy come into tl 
and vigor in any event, while they are 
any settlement of their national problems 

Mr. Coorer. Senator, as I said, my aes vat 
perhaps 2 weeks in Germany. I was in Bonn: I 
in Munich, and a few other places and talked to ; 
may be in disagreement with the views held by 
people but I can only tell you ny own ¢ spin on. 

In talking to people there, and talking to them about the require- 
ments for their participation in western defense, they always 
vith the same statement that there must be equality, and there must 
be a change in the nature of the occupation, based on contractual 
relations rather than by decree, and other statements. 

But at the end, all would finally come to the position that even 
though these things were done and they should be done, they did not 
believe that there would be a full participation or a real participation 
by Germany in western defense until they had a feeling of security. 
That feeling of security would be assured by the buil ling of strength 
in Europe and by the participation in that strength of the United 
States and Great Britain. 

Senator Hicxenwoorrr. It has been suggested to me by a number 
of people who have been in Germany that it is very doubtful if we 
get wholehearted cooperation out of West Germany unless the Ger- 
mans have assurances that they will again have an independent Ger- 
many—that is, the degree of indepe ndence might be limited by — 
restrictions or big industry restrictions or something like that, but 
what they want to have is the settlement of the German national prob- 
lem. With that assurance and some return to their pride as a nation 
and their national integrity, they could be expected to participate 
very vigorously in a defense against aggression from the east. Do 
you find any sentiment of that kind? 
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Mr. Coorrr. I think that certainly is one of the conditions. 
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Senator HickenLoorer. Then may I sum up what you have sai of 
and see if this is a fair statement: Today the defense in Western fo 
Europe is not in being, that is sufficiently in being, to protect agains; 
aggression, but that we should go forward and increasingly partici- an 
pate on the ground with the hope and perhaps the conviction on the vel 
part of many that Western Europe will, because of that stimulus, gain ma 
confidence and actually build their defenses to the point where they Ne 
should. Thus we are going largely on hope and confidence rathe to 
than any more reliable assurances at the moment. of 

Mr. Coovrer. Well, I will accept some of your statement of my th: 
position. ore 

Senator Hickenwoorer. I would rather you would state it in you: all 
own words. ) 

Mr. Coorer. I think part of it is on confidence, but another part i: be 
on a demonstration of facts which have been and are taking place now ass 

k DU 
FRENCH DEFENSE BUDGET ha 
tii 

Senator HickenLoorer. Have you had occasion to examine the new 
French defense budget, the new one! no 

Mr. Coorrer. I know approximately what they are appropriating. ste 

Senator HickenLoorer. Around 2.2 billion, is it not ? Ey 

Mr. Coorrr. Yes, sir. oc 

Senator HickenLoorer. Have you had occasion to see how much of 
that increase over the approximate figure of $1,000,000,000 that they Ei 
had heretofore is due to the mere transfer of functions out of the civi! be 
budget into the military budget, and how much of it is an actual in th 
crease in francs or dollar equivalent over and above what they wer di 
already voting and using in both their civil and military budgets’ pe 

In other words, has there been any monkey business w ith the books’ 

Mr. Coorer. I remember some discussion of that point. I cannot kr 
be definite about it. I will be glad to get the information and put i P: 
in the record if I can. ha 

But it appears to me that the contrary of what you are saying is 
true. I may be wrong about this, but it is my best recollection that wi 
where before there were certain items in the military budget of we 
France which were not properly military, those have been corrected. A 
and that this increase is an actual increase for military purposes only. su 

I do not have the figures at the moment but I hope to have them. A- si 
i say, I may be wrong about that, but that is my best judgment. we 

Senator Hickenxoorer. Thank you. If you have not gone into it a 
specifically 

Mr. Coorer. That is a matter of detail about which I do not know. M 
too. This is a matter upon which there was a great debate and the ni 
considered it quite an event, which required a vote of confidence, and th 
that vote was given. I think it must have been an actual increase. uf 

CHANGE IN CIRCUMSTANCES SINCE RATIFICATION OF NAT tl 
be 

Senator Htckentoorer. Now this last question: You have gotte) st 

rather closely connected with our international developments here fo t] 
the past 3 or 4 years, since you left the Senate. I take it you ar P 


familiar with the t testimony on the North Atlantic Pact, and the state- 
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ments made on the floor of the Senate and letters that were written 
of assurance at the time the North Atlantic Pact was being urged 
for adoption. 

At that time, if you recall, beginning w'th the Secretary of State 
and running through certain of the military, testimony connected 
very strongly by General Bradley’s testimony and also by the chair- 
man of the F oreign Relations C ommittee on the floor, that under the 
North Atlantic Pact we did not contemplate and we were not expect: i 
to furnish any ground troops for the implementation or developme 
of a ground army in Europe prior to aggression. Also it was aid 
that if we were ever expected or contemplated the furnishing of 
cround troops to a composite army under the North Atlantic Pact, 
all of that would be submitted to the Congress for decision. 

Now, I do not want to argue the verbiage of that. That happens to 
be my interpretation of what the statements were at the time, and the 
assurances that were given not only the Foreign Relations Committee 
but the Congress and the people. That may Go ive been good: 
have been bad. I am not arguing whether it was sound or 
time, but they were assurances. 

Now, the question I want to ask you is based upon the fact that 
now there seems to be a great urgency and necessity for sending sub- 
stantial numbers of troops to become a part of a ground 
Kurope to implement the North Atlantic Treaty, not to add to the 
occupation troops in Germany, which is a totally different thing. 

T want to ask you, in your experience and going back and forth to 
Europe and all these things that you have done so well, if there has 
been a substantially changed set of circumstances wh ich now makes 
the implementing of the land army in peacetime desirable and which 
did not exist at the time the pact was given to the Congress and the 
people. 

Mr. Coorer. First I would like to make it clear, which I think you 
know anyway, that I was not in the Senate when the No rth Atlantic 
Pact was ratified by the Senate, and such small experience as I 
had in this field began last May and it has been occasional. 

Of course, I cannot take upon myself to explain why any statements 
were made by any person at that time. I would hi ive to accept, as I 
would accept from you, the reasons that are given for those statements. 
All that I can say is this: Suppose we take a hypothetical case, and 
suppose that the statements made at that time should have been the 
situation. If there has been a change in a situation, I think it 
would be folly to try to maintain a position that was once taken under 
a different set of circumstances. 

Senator Hickennooper. I am not arguing with that point at all. 
My question was, Has there been a change in the basic situation which 
now requires the presentation of this program when we were assured 
that no such program would be undertaken short of or prior to actual 
iggression ? 

Mr. Cooper. I can state only my own opinion tha 
ere has been any change in the basic situation. I 


not 


irmy 


have 


+} 


t I do not think 
think there } 

been occurrences sin e that time, though, which could point 
strongly the necessity and the requirement of taking this acti J 


lave 
up more 
{ Oll. 

hink we all know oh at they are. There has been a change in the 


Pacific: there has been an actual war in Korea: there has been the 


ti 
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building up of the Soviet forces against Europe; and there have been 
threats “made against Yugoslavia. There have been a number of 
changes, I would think. 

Senator HickENLoorer. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank 
you. 

Senator Gituerre. Senator Knowland? 


EFFECTIVE EXECUTIVE-CONGRESSIONAL CONSULTATION 


Senator KNowLanp. Senator Cooper, first of all, in answer to some 
prior questions you indicated that you felt it would be advisable for 
the President to consult—I think it was in answer to a question 
suggested by Senator Connally on his new resolution—with the proper 
congressional committees, or with the Congress. Would you agree 
that consultation, to have any real significance, would require a full 
discussion prior to decisions being made? I think some of us who 
have been here for a time in W ashington have seen both the ranking 
Members of the majority and minority leadership called to the White 
House presumably for consultation when, as a matter of fact, it 
has been nothing more than showing them a press release an hour be 
fore the release is issued. So I take it in this question of consultation, 
you have in mind that which would be made with the committee 
prior to decisions being made and not merely an informative session 
informing them after the fact. 

Mr. Coorer. Yes; without implying or making any implication upon 
what has been done about any particular question, but answering your 
question purely as a matter of principle, I would say “Yes.” 


SHIPMENT OF STRATEGIC MATERIALS TO COMMUNIST-DOMINATED AREAS 


Senator Knowianp. I would like to ask just what has been done in 
your judgment in Europe relative to the shipment of strategic ma- 
terials into the Soviet Union and its satellites. 

I think that all would agree that war-making potential is not only 
the divisions in being. We have had a lot of testimony here as to 175 
Russian divisions poised in Eastern Europe, 20 of which are armored 
divisions, and a considerable air force. But the war-making potentia! 
of a nation is not limited to armed forces alone. It must be supported 
by an economy that can supply and resupply that war-making 
machine. 

What have you found to be the attitude of the various European na 
tions toward cutting down the shipment of machine tools, steel, and 
other materials that would increase the war potential of the Soviet ! 

Mr. Coorrr. Frankly, Senator, I have not participated in any dis 
cussions with anyone that bore upon that question. My own views 
would be the same as yours, but [ have no other information than 
this committee has and that I read in the newspapers. 


CONDITIONS BEFORE SENDING TROOPS 


Senator Knowtanp. Would you not feel that, before this country 
embarked upon a major program of this kind, at least it should have 
some definite assurances that all adequate steps have been taken to cut 
off the shipment of strategic materials and machine tools to the Soviet 


Union ? 
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Mr. Coorrer. If you place that as a prior condition, I would approve 
the necessity of that being done. I would not make it a prior condi- 
tion. I think the most necessary thing now to do for our own security 
is to go ahead with this defense program. I mean, the other might 
not bring about defeat of Europe or our own defeat, while to fail to 
go ahead with this might do that. So I think this is more important. 

Senator KNow.Lanp. Senator, for many reasons that have been given 
here, I do not disagree with the importance, from _a morale point of 
view, of sending additional troops to Europe. But I do not quite fully 
agree that at all times this Government should proceed and should ask 
no commitments in return. I think it is perfectly legitimate for us 
to ask for a quid pro quo when it is in the mutual interest of mutual 
defense that that be done. 

Now, we raise the question of the roughly 4 or 5 hundred thousand 
troops in Spain being brought into the picture, and we are told that 
should not be a prior requirement, that we should go along on the pres- 
ent basis and hope that we would get them in later. There are 12 
members in the organization of the North Atlantic Pact, any single 
one of whom could veto the bringing in of those 4 or 5 hundred thou- 
sand troops. 

We raise the question of Greece and Turkey being brought into the 
common defense of the free world, and the same question or the same 
answer is given: “Well, you should not put any prior requirements 
up.” 

We raise the question as to the sending of strategic materials to the 
Soviet Union, and we get the same answer. 

I am not suggesting that we, necessarily, put a prior requirement 
before we send some additional divisions, but it does seems to me, 
when it is a matter that is affecting the common es that we have 
a right to, at some place along the line, say, “Now look, we go this far, 
but ‘beyond this you must show your absolute will to reni by putting 
up a certain number of divisions, or by joining in seeing to it that these 


( 


war materials that might be beneficial to the one ao ntial aggressor 
in the world tod: ay are not getting in there to help them in their poten- 
tial aggression. 

I merely point out that to you at this time, because I think both in 
the executive session and on the floor that question will be raised, and 
we should at least have a full explanation of it. 

Mr. Coorrer. My own view is that I think every effort should be made 
to get those results. That is merely my own statement. 


IMPORTANCE OF DEFENDING EUROPE COMPARED TO DEFENSE OF AMERICAN 


SOIL 


Senator Knownanp. I fully agree that it is important that Western 
Europe not be overrun. You have amply pointes 1 out the reasons for 
that, and I think it certainly would not be in our interest or in theirs 
to have an occupation when all their leadership would be liquidated 
and their non-Communist forces would be eliminated or sent to Si- 
beria. I think all of us should understand the thinking of the Euro- 
pean in not wanting merely to be rescued from an occupatic 

At the same time, you, being a representative of the executive branch 
of the Government here, would recognize that the defense of Kurope, 
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as important as it is, is possibly no greater in importance than making 
sure that Alaska is not taken over by the Soviet Union; would you not ? 4 

Mr. Coorrr. Certainly. 

Senator Knowxanp. So that the Congress of the United States, 
which has a responsibility for the raising and supporting of armies, 
must have the information that would at least adequately inform us 
as to the total requirements for manpower, not only in Europe, not 
only in our outposts such as Alaska—and we have recently had a report 
from one of our subcommittees pointing out that Alaska is not ade- 
quately defended—but also what our troop requirements may be in 
holding the line in the Far East. 

Do you think that would be a reasonable request for information ? 

Mr. Coorer. I think so. I would like to make it clear that I certain- 
ly believe first that the physical security of this country is vital 
first, before anything else. 

Senator Know.anp. You would recognize communism as being 
elobal menace; would you not? 

Mr. Coorer. I think that is certain. 

Senator Knowzanp. And that the domination by the Communist 
world of the industrial potential of Japan would, in the long run, 
adversely affect Western Europe by increasing the Soviet strength / 

Mr. Coorer. True. 


SUPPLIES FOR NATIONAL GUARD DIVISIONS 


Senator KNowLanp. Senator, I do not know whether you are fa- 
miliar with the problem—and it is merely a question which some of us 
have had to raise at prior committee hearings—that some of 


States of this Union have when their National Guard divisions are 
called into foreign service. It fits into this whole picture of how 
much we should do so that we will not overdraw our defense account, 
so to speak, and fits in with the congressional responsibility which it 
has under the Constitution. 

It se » hap ypens that one of the National Guard divisions of my 
State, nod in many other States of the Union, has been called into the 
Federal service, and a public announcement was made last week that 
it was going to perform occupation duty in J: apan. 

Now, in the light of that background, and in this question of : 
to Europe, | would merely like to read the following letter into the 
record. This is from the Department of the Army : 

Dear SENATOR KNOWLAND: I have your letter of December 1, in which you 
brought to my attention a letter from the adjutant general of the State of 
California concerning a supply of clothing and weapons needed to equip th: 
California Defense and Security Corps. 

I might parenthetically say that, as the National Guard divisions 
are called into service, the States then plan to have some type of 
home guard that would, in case of internal sabotage or a paratroop 
landing or anything of that sort, be available to defend the industria] 
potential of this Nation and the great industrial States. I go on 
quoting from the letter : 

The authority granted by the Congress to the Department of the Army to fm 
nish equipment to State guard units within availability is in the process of it 
plementation. Such action must envision the over-all requirements of States 
rerritories and possessions, distribution methods, items to be furnished, and 
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availability within Army stocks as tempered by current and projected opera 
tional requirements of the Army. 

The situation in the Far East Command, together with the necessity of equip- 
ping our expanding Army, has depleted our stocks of clothing and individual 
equipment to such an extent that we cannot supply any State guard organiza- 
tion at this time. However, you may be assured that the Department of the 
Army will assist the several States to the maximum extent possible at such time 
as the situation so permits. 


EXTENT OF EUROPEAN PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


Now, the question I raise here is that, in this protection of what 
everyone admits is an extremely important fortress from which the 
free world must be supplied, we are in a position where apparently om 
military authorities are not enabled to supply carbines and M-—1’s and 
clothing to the State units which must of necessity take the place of the 
National Guard called into the Federal service. 

That raises the point as to whether or not in your judgment the 
European countries in the production of arms and ammunition have 
extended themselves to the utmost so that those nations which j 
World War IT would have equipped large armies, as in the 
— are now cate nding themselves to the utmost, 

»merely passing that burden on to the United Sta 
to have ena answer on that question. 

Mr. Coorrr. If you will permit me just to address myself to the 
point of whether or not there is an adequate military production pro- 
gram under way in Europe. On the other points, I am not prepared 
(tO answer. 

I would say it seems to me in the United Kingdom, v 
the facilities although they have trouble with labor supply 

that, they have started there what could be termed “ vk quat li 
production. I would say that in Europe that is on eof f th cloomy sides 
of the defense program; that there has not been started and there | 
not been adequate and quick enough movement in defe 
think that it would be wise for you to get someone w! 

| the elements that are part of that problem, because I do not. 

Ee" an expert in that. I do know that they have set up in Ei a 
defense production board with the purpose of trying to expedite the 
production. As you know so well, we have problems there of limited 
plant facilities in certain places; they have lack of raw materials and 
economic difficulties. But I believe myself a great deal more cat 
be done. 


} 


CURTAILED ECA——-EXPANDED MILITARY PROGRAM 


Senator Know.anp. The reason I raise this question, Senator, is 
that in the hearings before the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
the Committee on Armed Servic es, held in June of last year, you will 
find—and I refer you to pages dealing with that subject in the course 
of examination of Mr. Paul Hoffman—Senator Lodge, of Massachu- 
setts, had suggested at that time, and some of the rest of us had sug- 
gested both on the floor and in the committee, that the ECA counterpart 
funds be used to help activate and expand an arms-implementation 
program, and that was rather consistently opposed at that time by 
the administration. Yet. the Congress was urging it, recognizing the 
fact that if you merely had the economic rehabilitation of Europe, 
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without providing adequate national defense for Europe, what you 
were doing was increasing the potentiality of Western Europe becom- 
ing a sitting duck. Unless you tied into it a very active arms and 
military program, it would be a more inviting target for communism, 
with its rehabilitated factor ies, its steel production, and the rest of it. 

Yet, when the suggestions were made that this was one way of doing 
it, that was resisted. Now, a year later the administration has come 
back and said, “We recognize that this ECA must be curtailed and the 
military program expanded.” 

But it is just a little late, because of this time element which we 
are facing. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gruuterre. Senator Cain? 

Senator Carn. Senator Cooper, I think you have said many impor- 
tant things this morning, but to my mind your most important refer- 
ence was when you said that Europe wants to know that the American 
people have made the decision to contribute American forces to that 
integrated Western European army. 


WHERRY RESOLUTION AN EXPRESSION OF AMERICAN THOUGHT 


As I understand it, the intent of Mr. Wherry’s resolution is to deter- 
mine the wishes, the best thinking of the American people on the 
subject. 

Now, in urging that the committees and members of both parties 
vote against the resolution before us, I take it that you appear to feel 
that no American forces will be committed to an integrated army in 
Western Europe if this resolution or something comp: arable is : agreed 


to. Tomy mind, the resolution simply states that the Congress rather 
than the administration shall determine the policy question involved, 
and I would like you to state again your view with reference to this 
question: Particularly what would be wrong with the Congress deter- 
mining that it had the authority to commit an American Army to an 
integrated Western European army, and that it decided to do so? I 
do not see, John, that the passage or the approval of the Wherry reso- 
lution would prohibit or result in no troops going to Europe. 

Mr. Cooper. Well, of course, you do not know what the effects 
would be. My statement was directed toward this: My feeling and 
belief is that, if this committee of the Senate defeats it, it has defeated 
it as a result of a debate which has taken place in this committee and 
which presumably may take place on the floor of the Senate. At least 
in these hearings it has given opportunity for the people to express 
themselves through newspapers, through their people here, through 
their representatives, and out of that if there comes a decision to defeat 
the resolution, I think they have spoken. I think they have given 
their opinions. 

But the point that I have been arguing is that I am hopeful, and it 
is my belief and conviction that that could be the best decision that 

could be made. 

Senator Carn. I may be entirely wrong, but my thought on the sub- 
ject is that, if these committees defeat this resolution and do not replace 
it with an aflirmative resolution, the Congress will have said the 
problem, whether or not the United States contributes a peacetime 
Army for the first time in history to an integrated European Army, is 
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entirely within the jurisdiction of the administration, and the Con- 
cress has, per se, no interest in it and nothing to say about it one way 
or another. 

Mr. Coorrr. That goes back, of course, first to the question of power. 
We may be in disagreement on that. I have expressed what I think 
about power. 

But I have said to myself in this situation that I think there should 
be a debate and an expression of the opinion of the people and the 
Congress. When you defeat a resolution, you express an opinion jus st 
the same as you do when you approve a resolution. If you defeat the 
resolution, you have expressed the opinion. 

Senator Carn. The resolution says that the Congress shall deter- 
mine the question. ‘To defeat the resolution says that the question shall 
be determined by the administration. 

I am not a constitutional lawyer, as you are, but it appears to me 
to be logic val. 

Mr. Coorrer. I have expressed my opinion that the power resides in 
the Executive, but I have said also that I thought, where such a ques- 
tion as this arises, it is a valuable thing to have this debate bring to 
bear upon the question, and the opinion of the people and of the 
Congress. 


Senator Carn. I deeply appreciate your view. 


DIFFERENTIATION BETWEEN CONGRESSIONAL APPROVAL OF MDAP AND 
COMMITMENT OF UNITED STATES TROOPS TO EUROPE 


Permit me to ask this: Do you see any basic difference between the 
Congress approving rearming Europe through legislation and Con- 
eress approving committing an American Army through legislation 
to Europe? 

The defeat of the resolution means that there are two different 
questions. I see them just as one; that if the Congress ought to have— 
in fact, it did, anyway—decided the question as to whether America 
should or should not rearm Europe, common sense from the point of 
view of the layman, who is not an attorney, says that to contribute an 
army to Europe must be decided by the same method. 

Mr. Coorer. Well, there are hard legal points to distinguish and 
differentiate. 

Senator Carn. I have asked that question one time before—or twice 
perhaps—and I have noticed that every lawyer gets himself a little 
confused when he tries to make a distinction. 

Mr. Coorer. My belief is that there is a difference. Once an army 
is created and placed under the command of the commander in chief, 
he is commander in chief of the army. 

The Constitution gives the Congress the power to prov ide the e — 
ment for an army. Tt also gives them the power to make appropri: 
tions. I would think that under the power of appropriation, it weak 1 
have the right to provide arms for Europe. I do not think that it 
follows under that policy that they would have the same right to dis- 
pose troops. 

Senator Carn. All I can do is ask questions and I am grateful for 
your answers. 

Senator Cooper, you bear the rank, [ think, of Ambassador; do you 
not? 
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Mr. Coorer. I do not bear any rank of any kind. I have no rank a 
any time, and never had any. I have worked occeasionally, in periods 
of from 3 to 5 weeks prior to and during these meetings of the North 
Atlantic Casacih 

Senator Cary. When you have been working in that important ca- 
pacity, what simulated or actual rank does the State Department pro- 
vide you with? 

Mr. Coorrr. I have no rank at all and have wanted none. 

Senator Carn. I have seen it so quoted. 

Mr. Coorrr. I gave no reason to any one to quote it that way. 


DETERMINATION OF SPAIN AND TURKEY TO DEFEND THEMSELVES 


Senator Carn. Against your background and your tremendous pa- 
triotism and concern, I think you have a view on this question, jus’ 
between Americans. How does it come about that there is such a 
pressing determination in terms of urgency—and you are but the 
last of a long series of witnesses to that question—to commit Ameri 
can forces to an integrated Atlantic Pact army and such a lack, such 
a total lack, of any eminent determination to open the membership of 
that pact to any new members? You yourself have emphasized this 
morning, as most other witnesses have, that our European allies wil! 
only firm up their willingness to fight and to defend themselves if 
America provides sizable forces in the near future. That indicates to 
me that there is a real need to get on with this work and I subscril« 
to that. Then how does it come about that we are so willing to over 
look vast opportunities presented by nations not in the Atlantic Pact. 
to be of fighing assistance to us if required; and to use two names, 
particularly, I have never heard anybody question Turkey’s or Spain’s 
Ww illingness and determination to defend themselves. The *v are willing 
to do that, John Coope r, Whether we help them or whether we do not 

Now, will you just give us your best thinking as to why we do not 
proceed to get these people into sie defeise establishment? To mj 
mind, this is the first priority. 

Mr. Coorer. I think that I would presume if I tried to answer that 
in the terms I know you want an answer. 

Senator Carn. [ just want your view, Mr. Cooper, because we are 
all concerned with it. 

Mr. Cooper. I have nothing to do with those considerations. | 
would think, as you have said, there may be a difference of timing 
on armaments for example: I am not arguing now that. it should not 
be done. [ am just giving you what may be some of the reasons. 

For 2 or 3 years Greece and Turke ‘vy have been receiving equipment 
and arms. They have probably reached a pretty high stage of effici 
ency. You have been there; I know that. You went out there and 
got them to send 5,000 troops to Korea. 

Senator Carn. They are willing to fight, and they are fighting. 

Mr. Coorer. You did that. I know that. Y ou did a great deal of i 
They are at a peak. That may be true in Spain. I have not Sa 
there. 

It may be the feeling of the people in this group that they would 
want themselves to be brought up toa higher peak. That might be 
one of the reasons. There may be other reasons. There is alw: AVS 2 
problem, too, that every country has to get support of its people, just 
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as we do here. They have problems, perhaps, wi ~ regard to the 
support of their people that we do not have, and it may be t hat we 
have to bring them over. I do not think that we can just always tell 


everyone what they should do and have them do it. 
BRINGING GREECE AND TURKEY INTO NATO 


Senator Carn. I am the first to admit, Senator, that the problem 
is very awkward and difficult, but what really concerns this com 
mittee or myself is that none of those in authority even presume to 
suggest what steps are being taken to get these nations to fieht for 
the free world. The Se ‘retary of Defense or of State the other day, 
not on his own initiative but in answering a question, expressed the 

highest hope that that would be done some day, but we have a ri 
to look to those in higher poli itical authority for informatio 
what is intended. 

Mr. Coorer. I agree with you. I have no executive power. I should 
suggest that in your capacity as a member of the Armed Services 
Committee, you raise the question and find out, and I say that 
respectfully. 

Senator Carn. I know you do. 

Permit me this question, and answer it if you ean at all: In your 
opinion, if the decision were left to the United States do you believe 
that we would soon work out a military alliance with those nations 
talked about this morning who are not presently in the Atlantic Pact ? 

[ am obviously driving at wherein lies the weakness. W hat: are the 
road blocks? Do you coneur with everybody, as presumably you 
an American, that you want these nations to be joined wit 
lherefore my question, if the decision were left to the United 
do you think those nations would soon be given membership ? 

Mr. Coorrr. I can’t answer that, Senator Cain. It would | 
speculation which I am sorry that T cannot make. 

Senator Cary. One other question, if I may, Senator, a - yon mav 
be able to help us with this, because no one has addressed himself 
very much to it yet. If you cannot answer the question, vinta you 
can tell us who to get to it with. 

For some time America has had two programs operating in Europe 
and among our allies in the North Atlantic Pact. One of these pro- 
grams is the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949. We last visited 
with you personally in London in August of 1950. We were in agree- 
ment that the operation of the arms to Europe program left much to 
be desired. We were convinced that the program suffered then from 
too much centralization here in Washington, D. C. 

On my return I said this to the Senate in early September, and it 
takes only a second: Up to this time the equipment deliy ares abroad 
has not resulted in creating a single additional fighting unit. We 
have no other objective than that of helping others to pre pare them- 
selves to fight if required. Any procedure that does not. assist this 
proper objective must be made over. It must be said that the assist- 
ance today has not been used to promote an integrated defense of the 
North Atlantic community. This was not the intention of the Con- 
gress which designed the legislation or of the administration which 
recommended it. 


1 do as 


wea 
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STATUS AND DISTRIBUTION OF MDAP ARMS AND EQUIPMENT 


Will you please give us your views of the present status of our 
arms to Europe program, and any steps you believe are required to 
improve its effectiveness 

Mr. Coorrr. I would say at this time the French experienced grea 
appreciation and great satisfaction with the present delivery of MDAP 
arms. ‘They were very pleased with it. 

Senator Carn. Do you know if the French have changed this pro 
cedure? In late August in France, the technicians of our militar) 
mission in Paris were permitted to process American equipment deliv 
eries at dockside, and to follow that equipment to distribution 
centers. Up to the time I left that country early in September, as | 
recall, no American, no single American, had been permitted to follow 
the equipment to the field units which would use it. There have been 
endless conversations to resolve this obstacle to progress, but no af- 
firmative action has as yet been taken. 

The question I have in mind, without any possible prejudice to 
France, is this: Do you know it to be that American military equip- 
ment is now being processed by Americans to the French units that 
are going to use that equipment. in order to assure America, whi 
puts up the equipment, that the best possible use will be made of it 

Mr. Cooper. I do not know the exact procedures that are involved. 
I only can say that the expression was made of satisfaction with 
delivery. I can say that our military people in France have said that 
the French in Germany, or the French divisions, had the equipment; 
that they were operating it well, and that was confirmed also by the 
British military people. 

Senator Carn. I hope you will not think any of these questions have 
been badgering in character. Of course we have only so many dollars 
to go around. 

Mr. Coorrr. I am glad you asked me. I do not have the details of 
all these programs. 

Of course, in every country you visit, every country you talk to, 
they want more arms. 

Senator Carn. We had given so many arms at one time to Turkey— 
not only arms but equipment—that we had delivered j jeeps and trucks, 
for example, more rapidly than the Turks could train drivers. With 
my own eyes I saw American vehicles on blocks in Turkey because 
they did not have any drivers to drive the equipment for which the 
Turks are and will continue to be very grateful. 

So we would just like to know that what we are doing in this coun- 
try serves the total objective on the other side, and I thank you again 
for your help. 


EFFECT OF RUSSIAN PROPAGANDA IN EUROPE 


Senator Gitterre. Just one question, Senator. 

In your summarization, your first paragraph said that there is a 
full understanding in Europe of the aggressive purposes of the Soviet 
Russia and its threat to Europe. By that statement do you mean that 
when there is a full understanding, that there is a conclusion 
of an aggressive purpose and its threat to Europe? 
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Mr. Coorer. sally directed it to the point that they are not de- 
ceived by the a of Russia. They are not deceived by any 
express purposes. They understand their aggressive purposes. 

Senator GiLLeTrre. It is not a conclusion that aggression is immi- 
nent, but that they understand that if aggression develops, the need 
of meeting it exists? 

Mr. Coorrr. No, no; not any statement that they believe any ag- 
gression is imminent. 

Senator GitteTre. On behalf of the committee I want to thank you, 
Senator Cooper. You have been very helpful. The committee will 
rise and reconvene at 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m. of 
the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee reconvened at 2 p. m., Senator Tom Connally (chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations) presiding. 

Present from the Armed Services Committee: Senators Russell 
nally (chairman), Sparkman, Gillette, Wiley, Smith of New Jersey, 
Hickenlooper, and Lodge. 

Present from the Armed Service Committee: Senators Russell 
(chairman), Byrd, Chapman, Johnson of Texas, Hunt, Stennis, Sal- 
tonstall, Knowland, Cain, and Flanders. 

Also present: Senators Wherry and Thye. 

The CuHatrman. Let the committee come to order. We have the 
honor to have Senator Robert A. Taft with us this afternoon to testify 
on this resolution. A great many people are interested to know what 
the views of Senator Taft are and this committee has invited him to 
testify before it today. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT A. TAFT, ASENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF OHIO 


Senator Tarr. I appreciate the courtesy very much, Mr. Chairman, 
and I will try to present my views briefly. I have on the Senate 
floor already stated my views of general policy and I will try to state 
here only those matters which seem to relate directly to the matters 
before this committee. 

I appear before this committee to support the resolution of Senator 
Wherry providing that no American troops shall be sent to Europe 
for the purposes of the Atlantic Pact without the approval of Con- 
gress; and to propose definite provisos and limitations on any aflirma- 
tive resolution which may be considered by the committee to au- 
thorize this project. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF NAT BY INTERNATIONAL ARMY 


This is not a question of sending troops to Europe, but whether 
we all establish our international army in Europe, and commit 
American troops to it. 

Any witness before this committee is handicapped because the plans 
of the administration are still enve loped in a fog of uncertainty which 
seems to me to be deliberate. The impression has been given that we 
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are proposing to station six divisions in Europe, and that our plans 
have gone no further. This is impossible to believe, and the refusal 
of the administration to agree to any limitation, even if peace in 
Europe continues, raises a clear presumption that they do contem- 
plate sending more troops in the future. 

A lot of the witnesses testifying against the Wherry resolution 
insist that the Commander in Chief must have power to send troops 
wherever he wishes to do so. They overlook the fact that the problem 
before Congress is not whether the President shall send more troops 
to Europe. The question is whether we shall implement the North 
Atlantic Treaty by setting up an international army maintained and 
directed by the 12 nations which signed the pact, not by the United 
States alone, and by sending troops to Europe to be part of that army. 
There seems to be a constant effort on the part of administration wit- 
nesses to treat the administration plans as a mere strengthening and 
protection of the American occupation forces in Germany. As I 
stated on January 5, I have no doubt of the President’s power to send 
more troops to participate in the occupation of Germany, at least until 
an independent German nation is established. But under all the 
circumstances, that cannot be the real purpose of sending troops to 
day, and it is not claimed to be, if the testimony is carefully read. I 
respectfully submit that the President has no power to enter into any 
agreement with forei ign nations to set up an international army with- 
out the approval of Congress, and that he has no right to commit 

troops to be part of that army under international command without 
the approval of Congress. Congress can make clear its position on 
this point. It can do so temporarily by adopting the W herry resolu- 
tion. It can do so affirmatively and permanently by considering the 
character and extent of any program definitely submitted to Congress. 

Who can doubt that an international army project is being under 


taken? The facts are entirely clear. Under article 9 of the Atlantic 


Treaty, the parties established a council “to consider matters concern 
ing the implementation of this treaty.” The Council was directed to 
establish immediately a defense committee which shall recommend 
measures for the implementation of articles 3 and 5. In other words. 
they were to develop a plan of defense. That plan might have relied 01 
air power or land power or sea power. It might have assigned a land 
defense to the other nations and assigned to the United States only 
the providing of equipment and a strategic air force. As a matte! 
of fact, the plan evidently provided for American participation in a 
land army. In the report on the North Atlantic Treaty, on page 17 
of the report, it says: 

Since the Council is given authority only to consider matters concerning the 
implementation of the treaty, its powers are purely advisory with respect to 
governmental action. 


Secretary Acheson describes exactly what was done in his statement 
of December 22, 1950. He said: 


Brussels brought the culmination of that part of the North Atlantie Treaty 
work. We have finished the matter of plans. We have finished the matte 
of organization. Now we have taken the first step in the field of action. * * 
At Brussels we did several things. 


He speaks, I take it, of the Council. 


We took recommendations which had come from the meetings immediately 
preceding in London and acted on those recommendations. They had to do with 
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the creation of the united, unified, integrated army which is to provide for 
the defense of Europe. The papers which came to us laid out the structure of 
that army, how it should be composed, of what troops, where the troops should 
come from, how it should be organized, its command structure, the higher com- 
mand structure which would give the army its direction, and how the Supreme 
Commander should be selected and appointed. We dealt with and acted upon 
all those matters. 


Apparently, they approved the principle of a full-size defense army, 
whatever it may be—60 divisions, perhaps—and also approved our 
total contribution. 


The Council unanimously asked the President of the United States to seleet 
a United States officer to be the Supreme Commander. A specific recommenda- 
tion was made as to who it was hoped that officer would be. The President re- 
sponded at once, and that officer, General Eisenhower, was unanimously 
pointed the Supreme Commander, : 


ap- 
President Truman by letter of December 19 designated General 
Eisenhower as Supreme Allied Commander, Europe. These are all 
printed in the Department of State Bulletin of January 1, 1951, of 
which I have several copies, in case the members want to examine it. 
He says that the standing group of the North Atlantic Treaty Civs ni- 
zation— 
Will shortly issue a directive to you concerning your responsibility : 
ity as the Supreme Allied Commander, Europe. You are hereby assi 
tional command of the United States Army Forces, Europe; Unite 
Forees, Europe; and the United States Naval Forces, Eastern 
Mediterranean. Subject to overriding requirements of the Su 
Commander, Europe, the missions, routine employment, training, and ; 
tion of these forces will continue to be handled through command ¢ 
tofore existing. 
Early in January a directive was issued to Eisenh 
standing group in the form of a basic doc ‘ument and terms | of refere 
but this directive is classified “top secret.” 
In view of these statements, how can it be questioned that there 
a definite plan, whether or not the different nations are yet com- 
mien to it? And who can doubt that the President is proposing 
assign American troops ‘s ‘this army without the approval of Coi 
onal That plan must be something beyond anything ich ] 
been testified to before this committee, for surely the united, fied, 
integrated army referred to by Secretary Acheson “which is to pro- 
vide for the defense of E urope” must have been an army big enough 
to accomplish that purpose. In the past we have been told that at 
_ 60 divisions are essential for that purpose. Surely also it is 
clear that the troops referred to in the testimony are not being sent 


1 


as amend troops in Germany, but are to be committed to the 
command of an Allied Supreme Commander centile not to the 
President, but to the North Atlantic Treatv Organization of 1 
nations; and may be stationed not only in Germany but 

in Europe. 


Every administration witness is trving to escape from admitting 
that fact heeause they realize that the President’s rights do not extend 
to the authorizing of any such army, and so the, dont’ want to admit 
that there is such a plan for such an armv. The American people 
are being deliberately misled into the idea that we are onlv consider- 
ing the shipment of a few divisions of land soldiers to Europe. 

80178S—51 39 
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INTERNATIONAL ARMY PRO!FCT MUST BE APPROVED BY CONGRESS 
2. The European army project is not for military decision, but 
must be decided by Congress. 

Throughout this hearing, we have been faced with the claim that 
this question of sending troops to an international army is a military 
question and any civilian who dares to take a position on it is at 
once accused of trying to set himself up as a military expert. Any- 
one who analyzes the problem realizes that it is not a military ques- 
tion, except incidentally. I fully agree with General Collins who 
told this committee that it was impossible to separate truly military 
elements from the economic, political, and psychological elements. 
General Collins said again that this was not a military decision and 
the military should not make it. He said that they had not done 
so—that all the military had done was to make a recommendation 
through channels established by Congress. The question whether 
we shall set up an international army and commit American troops 
to such an army is certainly one which must be determined by the 
civilian heads of the United States Government, either by the Presi- 
dent or by Congress, and I believe clearly by Congress. 

Even the more limited question whether we should send an Ameri- 
can army in time of peace to any particular country in the world 
in order to defend it against possible attack from another country 
is not a military question and cannot be determined by the military 
chiefs. Look at the Korean War fora moment. Certainly the Chiefs 
of Staff did not decide that we should send land troops into Korea— 
in fact, there is a general impression that they recommended against 
it. The decision was actually made by President Truman, Secretary 
Acheson, and Secretary Johnson. It is the function of the military, 
of course, to advise the President, and to advise Congress in the 
making of those decisions which under the American Constitution 
are allotted either to the President or to Congress. Of course, from 
the military standpoint, there are probably a hundred different proj- 
ects which would be useful in the containing and deterring of Russia 
from a military attack. The military people could say that any one 
of these projects is a feasible and desirable project, but the President 
and Congress have to consider the relative desirability of different 
uses of the available forces. We have to consider the capacity of 
the United States, econdmically and otherwise, to do all of the things 
which might be desirable from a strictly military standpoint. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to pass over, for the present at least, the 
balance of No. 2. I asked that it be inserted ‘in the record at this 
point, without my reading it. Your committee has discussed a good 
deal of this question of the power of the President and Congress. I 
would like to go on to the other points. 

The CuatrmMan. Very well. 

Senator Tarr. That is on page 7. The part that I omit is the 
part that deals with the power. This is a function of Congress and 
not for the President. 

(The part omitted follows :) 


CONSTITUTIONAL DIVISION OF POWERS 


I respectfully submit that only Congress can authorize an agreement with 
foreign nations setting up an international army to carry out the purposes of 
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the Atlantic Pact, and only Congress can authorize the commitment of Ameri 
can troops to such an army. The argument of the opponents of the Wherry 
resolution is that the President must decide the question whether American 
troops shall be sent to Europe, because under the Constitution he is designated 
as Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States. No one 
is Claiming that Congress should actually conduct a war or direct the Arm) 
and Navy of the United States when a war is going on. But the Constitution 
itself gives very definite powers to the Congress with relation to conditions before 
war takes place. Under section 8 of article 1 of the Constitution, the Congress 
is given the power 
To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and to m 
concerning captures on land and water ; 
To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of money 
shall be for a longer term than 2 years; 
To provide and maintain a Navy; 
To make rules for the government and regulatior 
forces, 

There are other powers relating to calling out, organizing, arming, and disci- 
plining the militia. The Constitution also provides that the President shall 
have power to make treaties, but only with “by and with the consent of the Senate 
provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur.” Surely nothing in the 
simple power given the President as Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy can be used as a basis for claiming that the President can enter into an 
agreement with foreign nations in time of peace to set up an integrated, inter- 
national army under a centralized command, and to commit a certain number 
of American troops to that army without the approval of Congress. Such an 
agreement has all of the importance and characteristics of a treaty. Nor can 
the President as Commander in Chief delegate his command in time of peace 
to a foreign government or to 10 foreign government or to the representatives of 
10 foreign governments without the approval of Congress, which has full power 
to make rules for the government and regulation of the land and lf 


haval forces 
NO TROOPS COMMITTED THROUGH ATLANTIC PAC! 


The truth is that the President probably thought he had the power under the 
terms of the Atlantic Pact, but I think it is fully agreed now that the Alantic 
Pact did not commit us to the providing of any troops whatsoever. It is quite 
true that under the pact the Council might make a recommendation which would 
include the use of American troops, but the function of the Council like that 
of the Defense Committee is purely advisory, and every nation is left free by 
the terms of the Atlantic Pact to adopt those recommendations, or not to adopt 
them. 


ARTICLE 11 


Furthermore, article 11 of the pact provided that the treaty should be ratified, 
and its provisions carried out, by the parties in accordance with their respective 


constitutional processes. If, therefore, the President had no authority in the 
absence of the Atlantic Treaty to send troops to a foreign country to defend it 
against a possible attack from another country, he certainly did not acquire 
that power under the terms of the treaty iself. If he had to go to Congress to 
obtain that power without the treaty, then the constitutional processes of the 
United States require that he go to Congress even though the treaty has been 
adopted. 


PRESIDENTIAL PRECIPITATION OF WAR 


Furthermore, the President has no right to precipitate a war, and therefore no 
right to station troops in country A to defend it against country B. Only Con- 
gress is given the power to declare war. There is no doubt that war can come 
about without a declaration by Congress, but until this time it has never been 
supposed that it could lawfully come about without such a declaration unless 
the United States was attacked by another country. It is true that many cases 
can be cited where the United States has landed troops in foreign countries, but 
in every case, I believe, the action was taken to protect American citizens or 
American property, and in every case it can be easily shown that because of the 
weakness of the country or for some other reason, the landing did not in fact 
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involve the United States in war. The President has perhaps sometimes usurped 
his powers and there can be no doubt that since he can order the Army to take 
certain action, he has power to start a war even when he has no right to start it. 
After it is once started, it is almost impossible to stop it or to fail to back it up. 
Thus President Polk started the Mexican War, although Abraham Lincoln said 
that he simply usurped his powers in doing so. Thus, also, in my opinion, Presi- 
dent Truman usurped his powers in sending land troops into Korea involving 
the United States in what is a war beyond the shadow of a doubt. 

If the President has the right to send troops to one country in order to defend 
it against another country, then the power of Congress to declare war becomes a 
completely useless appendage to the growing powers of the Presidency. In short, 
ny conclusion would be that the President has no right to send troops to a foreign 
country if that action is designed to or will in all probability, involve us in war. 

In this case, however, it is even more clear that the President has no power to 
commit American troops to an international army set up expressly to defend 
certain countries against possible attacks by other countries. A somewhat 
similar authority is contemplated under the United Nations Charter which was 
approved as a treaty, but the actual authority to send soldiers to an international 
army was limited by article 45 to the terms of the special agreement, and Con- 
eress provided that that agreement must be subject to approval by Congress. 
When the President intervened in Korea, he seemed to feel that he had the 
power to act under the United Nations Charter, but apparently he entirely 
overlooked the express provisions of the act which implemented the United 
Nations Charter and the fact that no special agreement had ever been made 
because of Russian opposition. 

The adoption of the opposite view to that I have presented, would mean that 
the President today has power to involve the United States in war in any section 
of the world in his unlimited and arbitrary discretion, and that Congress 
cannot even enact legislation to restrain that power. That would mean that 
while we can establish a great American armed force of 3,500,000 men and draft 
every boy of 18 for that purpose, we are completely without power to limit this 
arbitrary discretion of the President. Merely to state this proposition should 
arouse the opposition of every man who believes in the maintenance in this 
country of government by the people. It should certainly arouse the opposition 
of every Senator and every Congressman who is asked to surrender the powers 
committed to him by the Constitution and which he has sworn to uphold. 


CONGRESSIONAL “POWER OF THE PURSE” 


I note that General Marshall used the argument that the only power Congress 
had was the “power of the purse.” That is to say they could refuse to appro- 
priate the money necessary for the Army. Of course that is a wholly useless 
power. It may well be that we need an Army of 344 million men simply to 
defend the United States itself. Surely Congress is not limited to providing 
the money for those men without any voice in the decision as to what they 
are needed for or where they are to be used. How could we decide whether we 
need 314 million men until we know what we need those men for? And for 
what purpose they are to be used? The power of the purse amounts to nothing, 
because we may feel that 3%4 million men are necessary and still disapprove 
the providing of such troops to an international army. 


SETTING 





A PRECEDENT 





It is interesting to nete that General Marshall admits that this is the first 
time we have ever undertaken a program concentrating troops in a foreign 
country in time of peace, except for occupation purposes. If this is the first 
time a project of this kind has ever been undertaken, then all the precedents 
that have been cited for Presidential authority in the landing of troops are en- 
tirely beside the point. They do not relate to this kind of a program. 









PERILS ACCOMPANYING A EUROPEAN ARMY PROJECT 


Senator Tarr. 3. The European Army project is dangerous because 
we have no definite assurance of support from the European nations 
to be defended. 
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An examination of General Eisenhower’s speeches and of the testi- 
mony of the administration witnesses before this committee shows 
clear ly that we have no definite commitment from any foreign nation 
as to the number of troops it will supply to the international army 
which now has so many generals. I have been told that there are at 
least 83 of them from all the staffs of the different countries. As I have 
already said, the whole project is clouded in obscur ity. There is evi- 
dently a plan for an international army intended to be large enough 


to resist a Russian attack on western Europe, but no one will say what 
that plan is. 


WHAT WILL THE SIZE OF THE ARMY BE 


The witnesses refuse to testify as to the total size of the international 
army, hiding behind the excuse that this must remain a military secret. 
They refuse to testify as to the total number of divisions or the propor- 
tion of that army which the United States is expected to provide under 
the plan. They refuse to tell us how far the foreign nations have com- 
mited themselves to sending troops to build up this army. One thing 
seems certain to me and that i is that the completed plan must ¢: all for 
much larger contribution by the United States than six divisions. 
General Marshall said in his testimony that “a plan has emerged and 
that under that program the ‘major’ portion is to be furnished by the 
western European nations, partoulasiy in the matter of ground 
forces.” This might mean an American contribution of anywhere 
from 10 percent up to say 30 percent, ae perhaps 6 divisions to 18 
divisions. 

Secretary Acheson admits that at Brussels they made an estimate 
of what was reqiured as a military matter to defend western Europe, 
but he does not say what that is. He made the statement at page 167 
of his testimony that the C ouncil had made no recommendations 

General Bradley testified that “the number that each nation shou’ 
furnish was put down in the plan,” but he does not say what that num- 
ber was. From the testimony so far, it seems to be clear: 

That a definite program for a large army sufficient to defend 
Europe was approved at Brussels; 

That the different nations have not agreed to put up any such 
number of divisions as were assigned to them; 

That we are going ahead with six divisions without any definite 
promise from any body as to what they will put up. 


WILL THERE BE MORE THAN SIX DIVISIONS 


The testimony thus presented makes this project look even more 
foolhardy than that which T supposed was before us, before the testi- 
mony started. Any army sufficient to defend Europe against Russia 
is still only a hope. General Marshall says that “firm programs for 
the development of their forces will be expected to keep full step with 
the dispatch of additional United States forces to Europe.” So there 
are not yet any firm programs. Apparently we send six divisions, wait 
for the rest to catch up, then send some more to inspire further action. 
No one will commit themselves to the statement that we will not send 
more than six divisions. There is a suggestion we will only do so if the 
situation grows worse, but a close examination of the testimony of 
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General Marshall finds that he says there are other factors that might 
require more divisions. 

Secretary Acheson admits that the present program is inadequate. 
He says “obviously the programs are short of the necessities and, 
therefore, everybody is asked to make a greater effort” than apparently 
they are prepared to make at the present time. “All the programs are 
still too small.” 

General Bradley admitted that the total number of divisions prom- 
ised was not enough. 

General Collins says that our six divisions plus other forces could 
not for the moment defend against a Soviet invasion. He says that 
“the European forces would have to be materially increased to hold 
Western Kurope. e 

I submit to this committee that no land troops should be sent as part 
yf the army which has now been established, and acquired generals 
but no soldiers, until we know the total size of that army and know 
that there are definite commitments to provide the divisions necessary 
to complete it. If there is no commitment by other nations, we should 

‘ertainly not risk American divisions to provide a hopeless defense. 
W e would simply be condemning our Army to defeat and Europe to 
destruction if Russia ai ‘ks. The revelations made to this com- 
mittee certainly make the Wherry resolution all the more necessary 
until a definite contract is made, and that contract should be approved 
by \ Congress. 


THE RUSSIAN THREAT 


It has sometimes seemed to me that the Russian threat is over- 
estimated, but General Collins testified that Russia has from 175 to 200 
division and that they could overrun Europe today. Perhaps 60 

isions are not enough. Maybe the total program is less than sixty. 
I do not know what it is. No one is willing to state what it is, 
although there have been many offhand indications in the past. We 
have been told generally that at least 60 divisions are necessary to 
prevent such a result. As far as anyone can judge from the testimony, 
not more than 387 divisions are in sight. Some place the number much 
lower. In any event we contribute six of our divisions to this in- 
adequate army. 

I also find some support in the testimony for my statement that 
there is a period of great danger between the time when we send an 
army to Europe and the time when it is finally built up to a magnitude 
of say 60 divisions considered to be necessary to defeat a Russian 
attack. General Marshall says that when our build-up reaches a 
certain point, the chance of Soviet success in attack becomes very 
much less. The conclusion would seem to be that Soviet Russia, if it 
intends to attack at all, will not wait until the build-up reaches that 
certain point. General Collins argues that if we placed a limitation 
on the number of divisions and then at a later time raised the ceiling, 
the raising of that ceiling would be sufficient threat to Russia so that 
perhaps it would be the very thing that would precipitate aggression, 
and that is a military opinion. But if the later addition of divisions 
to the international army would have that effect, I can’t see why the 
very creation of the army and the building of it toward a point where 
it could perhaps defeat a Russian army would not be a very definite 
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incitement to the Russians to begin a war before the army reached that 
point, assuming that they have the intention of making a military 
attack on Western E urope. It is now admitted that for at least 2 

sars from now the army will be much too small to stand against an 
all-out Russian aggression. 


CONGRESSIONAL APPROVAL AND DEFINITE COMMITMENTS ON PART OF 
NATO PARTNERS 


It seems to me at least clear, therefore, that no commitment of 
troops to an international army should be made until there is a definite 
agreement as to how that army should be made up and definite prom- 
ises from foreign nations to provide a suflicient number of divisions 
so that when the army is completed it will be maracas to stand 
against Russian aggression. I have already presented the reasons 
why I believe that any such definite agreement must be approved by 
Congress like any other important contract with foreign countries. 
I do not say th: it every detail should be set out in the contract and 
revealed to the public, but cert: ainly the substance of the agreement will 
be well known to the Russians, and should be known to the American 
people and approved by Congress. 


LIMITATION ON UNITED STATES CAPACITY 


The proposed European Army project is dangerous because it is 
beyond the capacity of the United States. 
[ do not contend that we cannot afford to send six divisions to Europe, 


although it should be noted that this is one-fourth of the total number 
of American divisions contemplated by the very extensive and expen- 
sive plan recommended by the President and the Chiefs of Staff. But 
the setting up of this army under the command of an American 
general, the initiative which we have taken, and the tremendous 
emphi asis placed by the Chiefs of Staff on the conducting of a land 
war in Europe commits us before we get through to far more than 
six divisions. One great objection I have to the administration’s 
program is that it is presented backward. Apparently the adminis- 
tration is proposing a program requiring 314 million men in uniform— 
about 1,100,000 in the Air Force, 900,000 in the Navy and Marines, 
and 1,400,000 in the land army. That would apparently cost some- 
where, as I point out later, in the neighborhood of $50 billion. Mr. 
Wilson suggested the other day, for equipment alone, we would be 
called on to produce $150 billion worth of goods in 3 years, which 
is at the rate of at least $50 billion a year. But Congress has never 
considered this program or approved it. No one has ever decided 
whether it is within the economic capacity of the United States. No 
one has determined whether, with that number of men, we can hope 
to conduct a land war in Europe. Yet, before this program is ap- 
proved, we are asked first to draft all 18-year-old boys in the United 
States; second, commit ourselves to an international army to defend 
Western Europe; and, third, to raise taxes of $16 billion this year, 
with more promised for the future. 

I believe a study of the figures will show that the program recom- 
mended by the President is at the very limit or beyond our economic 
capacity. Yet this program only contemplates an American land 
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army of 24 divisions, obviously insufficient to control the land in 
Europe and Asia. With the men proposed for the Air Force and 
Navy, we can apparently achieve a reasonably complete control of 
seaandair. On the other hand, the control of the Eurasian Continent 
would require a quadrupling of the expense for the Army. If we 
commit ourselves without limitation to the European project, we will 
be faced with the constant effort to increase the Army with the tre- 
mendous expense involved in that effort. There is practically no 
limit to the size or expense of the type of army which ultimately would 
undertake to win a war against Russia on the continent of Asia and 
in Russia itself. We are, of course, interested in the defense of West- 
ern Europe, but it is beyond our capacity unless the Europeans provide 
not only the bulk of the troops, but also the bulk of the interest and 
initiative, and definitely assume far more of the responsibility. 


OMINOUS INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


This is not intended as an argument against the general character of 
the present defense effort. I believe there isa ge neral agreement that 
the power of Soviet Russia and the aggressive character of interna- 
tional communism have created a threat to the secur ity of this country, 
perhaps as great as any we have ever faced. I believe there is general 
agreement that we must set up very much stronger armed forces so 
that there may be no doubt about our ability to defend the liberty of 
the United States and as much of the rest of the world as may be 
feasible. This program, of course, requires sea forces, land forces, 
and air forces greater than anything we have ever maintained in 
time of peace. The Russians in ‘Korea have shown that they will not 
hesitate to stimulate the action of satellite countries, and no one can 
be certain that they will not undertake direct military aggression. 
If we desire to conduct negotiations about many disputed matters 
throughout the world and expect even a reasonable attitude from the 
Russians, we will undoubtedly have to be stronger than we are today. 


SENDING TROOPS IN PEACETIME IS A MATTER OF NATIONAL POLICY 


Any program which meets the requirements of the situation un- 
doubtedly requires great sacrifices from the American people and the 
loss of a section of the freedom which our people have enjoyed. But 
there certainly are dangers in those sacrifices, and we should endeavor 
to reconcile them as far as possible with the freedom which has been 
the basis of our cultural and economic success. It is primarily the 
size and the cost of the Armed Forces which will determine in this 
session every other important action Congress is asked to take—the 
age and number of the boys that we will have to draft for at least 2 
years’ service, the amount of taxes that will have to be levied, the 
extent and severity of the controls that will have to be imposed on our 
economic system. Since all of these decisions hang upon the size 
of the Armed Forces, that size cannot be ultimately a military ques- 
tion in time of peace, but one of national policy. 

If we knew that we were going to war tomorrow, we should prob- 
ably have to spend about half the Nation’s gross income on war as we 
did i in the Second World War. That would amount to some thing like 

$150,000,000,000 today for the total Government budget, both defense 
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and nondefense and, in my opinion, could not possibly be paid for by 
taxes. We must proceed on the assumption that war is possible, but 
that peace is also possible. We must establish a system which we can 
maintain for 5 or 10 years without turning this « ‘ountry into a garrison 
state, abandoning all the other ideals of life and surrenderi ing all the 
freedoms which have made America what it is today. I fully agree 
with President Truman that we should balance the budget because 
one thing is certain: If we do not do so we are bound to have sub- 
stantial inflation and that will bring about a further permanent de- 
valuing of the dollar just as it did “during the Second World War. 
But there is a limit to the taxes that can be levied on any uniform 
basis without creating injustice and hardship and eventyranny. Fur- 
thermore, I believe that if taxes are raised too high, they are them- 
selves inflationary, even though the budget is balanced. When the 
hardship is too great, people simply succeed in passing them on into 
the price of the goods which are paid for ultimately by the consumer. 
Theoretically, you can fix prices and wages. Actually, if controls 
prevent price rises of more than 10 percent a year we have accom- 
plished about all that can be expected. Furthermore, in time of peace 
it will be much more difficult to enforce controls. Black markets 
sprang up immediately after the Second World War, and the weakness 
of peacetime control 1s likely to permit a much more rapid inflation 
than in war. 

There is another limit in the number of men who can be drafted. 
Already I hear complaints from many farmers who have relied on 
sons from 18 to 21 to run the farm, that they will no longer be able 
to undertake the programs of recent years on their farms. It will also 
develop a shortage of men in industry at the very time that we are 
trying to increase industrial production for our allies as well as our- 
selves. Our function in the present situation is to furnish the great 
production in material necessary for the countries of the Atlantic Pact 
and other countries throughout the world. We must not weaken our- 
selves by rampant inflation or destroy the morale necessary to keep 
our people productive even beyond the present figures. In short, 
there is a limit to what we can do, and we cannot and should not pro- 
ceed on the theory that war will begin tomorrow. All-out mobili- 
zation can only be undertaken when war is certain. 


CAN THE UNITED STATES BUDGET BEAR THE STRAIN 


Apparently, the administration and the Joint Chiefs of Staff accept 
in theory the principle that there is a limit to what the United States 
can do. It follows that we must choose between the various measures 
contributing to our defense, determine which are of first importance 
and which are of lesser importance. The Chiefs of Staff are asking 
for armed forces of approximately 314 million men, appropriations 
for the current year of over $50 billion and for the next fiscal year of 
$70 billion. Probably it will be higher than that before we get 
through. The President’s budget contemplates expenditures for 
ii services in the fiscal year of 1952 of $41.5 billion, plus about 

1.5 billion of arms for foreign countries and $25 billion for other 
Seniic expenditures, a total of $71 billion. The taxes, including 
those recently enacted, are estimated to yield $55 billion, requiring 
$16 billion more to balance the budget. 
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It is extremely difficult to estimate the rate of expenditures for this 
army when the program is running full tilt. The current expense cost 
appears to be somewhere in the neighborhood of $7,000 per man, and 
the preliminary cost of equipment about the same. Once the Army is 
fully equipped, it is said that it would cost about $10,000 a year per 
man for every additional man. Ultimately, therefore, 314 million 
men might make a standing cost of $35 billion or $40 billion a year. 
But during the first 2 or 3 years when quapenan is being built up, it 
seems that the cost will run at least $50 billion a year. There is a 
great lag and I do not believe the President has estimated it correctly 
in his $41.5 billion dollars for 1952, but certainly that is not the ulti- 
mate expense. Furthermore, if Mr. Wilson is right, it is going to be 
much more than that because if you are going to provide Si: 50 billion 
in 3 years for the manuf: acturing of equipment, it means a total mili- 
tary cost of closer to $70 billion than $50 billion. I do not know what 
the exact figures will be, but I think Mr. Wilson must have overesti- 
mated the total amount of military equipment to be manufactured, 
and apparently there must be some overlapping and duplications. 

If we add 5 billion dollars for arms to Europe and 25 billion dol- 
lars for domestic expenses, we will have a total Federal budget of 
80 billion dollars. State and local taxes run nearly 20 billion ie. 
so that our total tax bill would be 100 billion dollars, or one-third of 
the national gross production. My own view is that this is more than 
we can possibly stand without inflation. No one knows the limit, but 
I think it is certainly extremely dangerous to go over 70 billion 
dollars for Federal taxes. I refer the committee to an article by 
Mr. Marriner Eccles in the November Fortune in which he estimates 
that 75 billion dollars is a possible tax, but implies that it should 
not be higher than that. The 80 billion dollars to which I have 
referred could certainly be reduced by 5 billion dollars in nondefense 
expenditures, but will Congress do it? Even if it did, the total 
amount would still be a serious interference with production and 
with the morale of the American people. 


AMERICAN MORALE 


We hear a constant drumming on the importance of upholding 
European morale, but nobody seems to be concerned about. American 
morale, which is pretty low now and can be a lot lower. Seventy-five 
billion dollars a year would mean 20 billion dollars a year more in 
taxes, most of which would have to come, directly or indirectly, out 
of personal incomes of which the total direct-tax yield at increased 
rates is only 26 billion dollars altogether today. If we ran this thing 
up to 100 billion dollars, we would have to have 45 billion dollars 
more in taxes, and I don’t know where we are going to get it. 

My conclusion is that the General Staff in asking for an Army of 
314, million men have gone the very limit—perhaps | beyond it. They 
are proposing a serious drain on the country’s manpower. As I 
stated in my speech of January 5, I think 3 million men should be 
about the limit. Perhaps a study of military practices would show 
that we could get the same results as are now sought with fewer men, 
say 3 million instead of 314 million, with the same number of men 
in the front line. To a layman, there always seems to be a great 
waste of manpower in the armed services. Is it necessary, for in- 
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stance, to employ 50,000 men in uniform and 20,000 civ ilians to put 
18,000 men in the front lines? 

If I am even approximately right, the more enthusiastic proposals 
for 100 divisions of land forces would wreck the country’s economy 
and in time its morale. They would require ¢ at least 4 million men 
in the land army, which would add 214 million men to the proposals 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, costing about 25 billion dollars more, 
or a Federal expenditure of at least 100 billion dollars. I hope I 
am not in the Finance Committee when we have to raise 45 billion 
dollars in taxes on top of the present 55 billion dollars. 

The conclusion I wish to draw is that there is a definite limit to 
the capacity of the United States to do all of the things, economically 
and militarily, that are demanded of us, and we must decide betwee n 
the relative importance of different projects. ‘That again in its broad 
lines is not a military decision. It is a matter to be determined by the 
President and Congress after the best military advice. 


CONTROL OF SEA AND AIR IS WITHIN UNITED STATES CAPACITY 


I have heretofore set out my views on the subject of control of the 
sea and air. It seems obvious to me that control of the sea and air 
throughout the world is an absolute necessity and something well 
within our capacity. If that control can be absolutely established so 
that the Russians realize they cannot win a war against the United 
States or invade this country, it seems to me their whole interest in 
military success will be reduced. They will be forced to resort to their 
first love, the infiltration of communism and its vaunted superiority 
to the capitalist system. I believe that the American love of liberty 
is great enough to defeat that infiltration. 

Through control of the sea and air we not only protect our principal 
sources of raw material but we can launch attacks on land wherever 
und whenever such a project seems to be within our capacity and likely 
to be successful. This is no argument against a land army, because 
obviously a land army is necessary for many purposes in the defense 
of this country against air attack, the defense of Alaska, the defense 
of air bases throughout the world wherever they may be, and for m: My 
other projects of the character to which I have referred. But no land 
army which is within the range of possibility in time of peace can meet 
the Russians on the continent of Europe or the Chinese Communists 
on the continent of Asia and hope to be successful unless other nations 
supply the bulk of the forces. General Eisenhower, I believe, agrees. 
Whether or not we commit any land forces to Europe or Asia, certainly 
there is now general agreement that we cannot fight battles there by 
ourselves. 

WISDOM OF A LIMITATION 


I do not desire at this time to argue in detail the proposition of 
limiting the number of troops that should be contributed by the 
United States to an intern: tional army if it is determined that it isa 
practical proposition and that we should contribute a certain number 
of divisions to an army big enough to defend Europe agains st Russia. 
I believe a definite limitation of some kind must be placed, or we are 
going to find ourselves with a very much larger army in Europe than 
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is now revealed and in all probability that will require a substantial 
increase over the total of 314 million men we are now asked to provide. 

I believe that the undertaking of a project in E turope which is not 
strictly limited would lead to a constant demand for a larger and 
larger land army in Europe. Senator Douglas evidently re: alizes that 
to carry out the project would require 6 million men under arms as he 
proposes, instead of the 314 million which the administration is now 
asking for. Governor Dewey’s 100 divisions, or 35, I think he says 
now even, also recognized the fact that a war in Europe is going to 
require a lot more than the 6 divisions which are now suggested or 


the 24 divisions which are contained in the plans of the C hief of Staff 
for the entire United States Army. 


AMERICAN 





TERRITORY 





SHOULD NOT BE 





ABANDONED FOR EUROPEAN 





The Army plan today is for 1,400,000 men, or 24 divisions in the 
total land army. It seems to me obvious it would be unsafe to station 
any large proportion of those 24 divisions in Europe. We require 
troops in this country to protect us against attacks from the air, and 
we require troops in Alaska and in the Far East. Even if the Korean 
War is ended, we still have to defend Japan—we just had to send 
two divisions to Japan—and must have troops available for other 
purposes. It seems to me, instead of letting Russia take over Alaska 
as has been suggested, we ought to have enough of an army to take 
over eastern Siberia before they take over western Alaska. I can’t 
see why we should abandon American territory to send troops to 
Europe. There should certainly be mobile land forces to protect air 
bases in Africa and elsewhere in the world and to go to the assistance 
of other nations which request assistance if the project is important 
and practical. If we are going to have to station 15 divisions in 
Europe, for instance, we probably would need closer to 45 divisions 
over-all in our Army instead of 24. That would add another million 
men and take us again beyond the proper economic limitations abso- 
lutely necessary for the maintenance of a strong and stable America. 



















ESSENTIAL TO STUDY TRUE 





REQUIREMENTS FOR INTEGRATED ARMY 
At the present time the administration is engaged in playing down 
the requirements of a united, unified, and integrated army sufficient 
todefend Europe. Here in Congress we ought not to permit the repeti- 
tion of the process which has spread the American taxpayers’ dollars 
to every section of the world. We have seen that process constantly 
repeated. We were told that Bretton Woods would solve the finan- 
cial problems of Europe. Within a few months it became apparent 
that the British loan was necessary—$6,000,000,000 of American 
money. That was followed by other aid, and then by the Marshall 
plan—$1! 5,000,000,000 more. In every case the next step was said 
to be essential in order to maintain the morale of Europe against com- 
munism. Then came the Atlantic Pact, our obligation to go to war, 
and the commitment of small sums to the arming of European coun- 
tries. Senator Vandenberg at that time limited that amount to one- 
half billion dollars a year in the first acts to limit the Atlantic Pact 
aid. Then the appropriations for arms had to be quadrupled. Now 
we are told that the morale of Europe will collapse unless we send at 
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least three or four more divisions in 1951. So long as we encourage 
the idea of constantly increasing aid to Europe, and do not pin down 
the size of the European army and the extent of the contributions 
of the European nations, there will be every year a new demand 
again urged as essential to save the value of all that has been done 
before. It seems to me that we should definitely notify the European 
nations the limit of what we can do so that they may make their 
plans on that basis. 


OVEREXTENSION OF UNITED STATES RESOURCES 


There is this tremendous difference today over the past. What we 
are proposing to do stretches the capacity of the people of the United 
States to the very limit in 1951 and many years thereafter. W here 
before it was simply a matter of merely spending more taxpayers’ 
money, today it is a question of spending more taxpayers’ money in 
such a way as to destroy the economic strength of the United States 
itself. The program, even on its present scale, proposes to take all 
18-year-old boys for 27 months service in the Army, while General 
Eisenhower is praising France highly for instituting universal mili- 

tary service for 18 months. We have the lion’s share of the job of 
producing munitions, and we are short of manpower for that pur- 
pose. We cannot upset our system by taxes so heavy as to interfere 
with that job. The resources, even of a country like the United States, 
are seriously limited. Nothing is more dangerous than the commit- 
ment of our country to projects bey ond our power to fulfill. Germany 
is in ruins today because Hitler thought he could beat the world. 
Italy was wrecked because Mussolini thought he could make Italy into 
a great empire. Nothing can destroy this country except the over- 
extension of our resources. 


UNITED STATES RESPONSIBILITY AS OCCUPYING POWER 


My own view is we would be safer if we had no army in Europe; 
but, as I have said from the beginning, we do have a responsibility as 
one of the occupying powers in Germany. We have two divisions 
there, and 100,000 men. I think, therefore, it is reasonable to join in 
this international army, even though it will interfere to some extent 
with the proper building up of the sea and air power which are our 
real defense. I just talked to a Senator rec ently returned from 
Alaska who says the conditions under which the American Army is 
living in Alaska today are deplorable. There are 27,000 men at one 
place with but one gymnasium to take care of their needs, with very 
little recreation of any kind. If there are many places like that where 
we ought to do the job and do it right, I feel that we will be seriously 
interfered with if we center our whole attention on this European 
lan, as the administration is apparently doing. But this should not 
. a major American project. It should not be our prime responsi- 
bility, and we should definitely have the assurance of Europe that they 
will provide the necessary number of divisions. Congress should not 
be asked for a 50-billion-dollar Armed Force without knowing exactly 
what our commitments in Europe are. 
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TAFT PROVISO TO PROPOSED CONNALLY RESOLUTION 


Mr. Chairman, I have not had an opportunity of reading the resolu- 
tion which I understand you introduced, but I submit, subject to 
change, the general ideas I would have about a proviso to that 
resolution : 

Provided, That no American armed forces shall be assigned to any integrated 
army established under the North Atlantic Treaty until definite agreements have 
been made with the North Atlantic Treaty Organization by members of that 
Organization, or other nations, to assign to that army within a reasonable period 
a total number of armed forces to provide an army sufficiently powerful to with- 
stand an attack on Western Europe, including occupied Germany. The President 
may accept the certificate of the Joint Chiefs of Staff as to the number of armed 
forces necessary to provide an army sufficiently powerful for the purpose. 

Provided further, That any agreement entered into by the President committing 
the United States to assign armed forces to such an army prior to any attack on 
any member of the Atlantic Pact Organization, including Western Germany, shi ill 
state the general character and number of such forces to be assigned and shall 
be subject to the approval of Congress. 

{ will be glad to be questioned on any part of my statement, but I 
imagine that portion regarding the power of Congress and the Execu- 
tive will be discussed on the floor. 

The Crairman. Does that conclude your statement ? 

Senator Tarr. That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Senator Russell ? 

Senator Russeii. I have only one or two questions, Mr, Chairman. 


UNOPPOSED TO PARTICIPATION IN WESTERN EUROPEAN DEFENSE 


Senator, as I understand your statement—and I hope if I do mis 
represent you, that you point it out very quickly—are you not opposed 
to participating in the defense of Western Europe ? 

Senator Tarr. No. I think theoretically, as I said in my first 
speec -h in January, we would have been better to say in the beginning: 

“Of course, we will participate in the defense, but we do not intend to 

participate in the defense by sending land troops.” That was the 
intention of the administration when the Atlantic Pact was passed, 
and I think it was a sound intention. But under present conditions, 
in view of the statements made by the President, in view of the fact 
that there are two divisions in Germany and six is more convenient 
than two, and in view of the fact that we have an obligation in the 
defense of Germany, I think the contribution of the divisions named 
by the Chiefs of Staff to this international army is correct. I have 
some doubt about sending them before we get these obligations. ‘That 
would be my only question about it. 


COMMITMENTS OF OTHER NATO COUNTRIES 


Sx ator Russetn. That was the point that I was going to make. You 
do not object to participating in the defense of Western Europe, but 
you want to know definitely what all of the other signatories to the 
North Atlantic Treaty propose to do before you send any men. 

Senator Tarr. That isa fair statement of my position. 
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SECURITY RISKS 


Senator Russet. Don’t you think there might be considerable secur- 
ity risk involved in announcing to any potential enemy all of the 
details of the defense program ? 

Senator Tarr. Well, I was concerned about that. I do not think 
that you would be revealing to them anything that they did not 
know. I think they will know just about as certainly as anything, 
and I think most of the columnists in the United States will know 
pretty soon what that total army is, and probably it will be published 
here. 

But I think that vou en do it in a general way, in general terms 
that would satisfy me. I do not insist on the agreement spec ifving the 
number of divisions. You could not very well do that. But I think. 
without any revelations at all, you could settle the proportions 
publicly as to what proportion we would contribute. 


PROMISES FROM EUROPEAN NATIONS 


Senator Russeiu. I did not understand the reading of that last pro- 
posed resolution, as I suppose it was. I understood it to say that, if 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff certified it was necessary, it would be per- 
missible to send these troops abroad. 

Senator Tarr. No. The point in presenting this resolution was 
to tell the President that in their opinion this condition had been 
complied with. They were to say how big, whether the 60-division 
army or whatever army it is, for which obligations have been received 
from the different nations, was big enough to defend the nations of 
Western Europe. That is a military question clearly and I did not 
think the President ought to have to decide it. I think he should take 
the certificate of the Chiefs of Staff that that army, whatever it might 
be, was big enough; in other words, that we now received promises 
from European nations together with our share sufficient to build up 
an army big enough to de fend Western Europe, and that that certifi- 
cate was to be given by the Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Russevi. That is what I was getting at, that it was based 
on a promise, rather than the force in being. 

Senator Tarr. Iam only asking a promise. 

May I say that I am in favor of the Wherry resolution, but this 
proviso was only written because it was stated in the press that you 
were going to consider an affirmative resolution and this is a pro- 
posed proviso to the affirmative resolution, an amendment to the af- 
firmative resolution. 

I have not seen the resolution so it may not fit. I do not know. 


INCITEMENT TO RUSSIAN AGGRESSION 


Senator Russeni. You stated you thought perhaps sending these 
four divisions over there might invite a Russian attack. Wouldn't 
your plan invite a Russian attack just like the administration plan / 
Is it not a question of detail / 

Senator Tarr. I think the whole project is somewhat an incitement 
of war. I said that with regard to the Atlantic Pact. Of course the 
Atlantic Pact was adopted anyway, and that was most of the incite- 
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ment. I do not think just sending four divisions to Europe, if there 
were no other plan, would be much of an incitement to Russian attack. 
I have to contend with that. But that is not what it is, and they 
know that is not what it is. They know that this is an integrated 
army that is being built up, and they know that these nations haven't 
agreed to contribute enough to make an army that can do anything, 
so of course there is not any incitement until that army gets to a point 
where it begins to look dangerous. 


SPEED OF WEST EUROPEAN DEFENSE PREPARATION 


Senator Russet. I share your unhappiness over the slowness of 
the nations of Western Europe in preparing to meet any threat from 
aggression. 

Senator Tarr. They have had nearly 2 years, you know, to make 
this plan. It was contemplated there would be a plan when the 
Atlantic Pact was passed. In fact, in the implementation legislation, 
I think, it was said that the appropriations for arms to Europe could 
not be used, just equipment and arms, until the President had certi- 
fied that a plan had been completed, and he stk pee that such a plan 
had been completed back in January 1950. I do not know how he did 
it, but he did it anyway, and he drew down the money for the arms 
for Europe. 


CONGRESSIONAL CONSENT AND MILITARY SANCTION 


Senator Russeiy. The point I was undertaking to make, and where 
T was confused in my mind, was that you had stated that you were 
very much opposed to going into any international army at the out- 
set of your statement, but you wound up by being willing to go into 
it toa certain degree if the Joint Chiefs of Staff certified that that was 
an appropriate thing to do. 

Senator Tarr. I did not say that I was opposed to going into an 
international army. 

Senator Russeiy. I understood you to oppose the President going 
into an international army. 

Senator Tarr. I said that we should not do it without the approval 
of Congress. 

Senator Russetr. So your willingness to accept the certificate of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff is based upon the approval by the Congress 
of the entire program ? 

Senator Tarr, That is right. That is my point. 

Senator Russeii. So if the Congress approved it and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff certified it—— 

Senator Tarr. This is the thing. All that I put in for the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to certify was that they would certify to the President, 
in effect, that the nations had all agreed now to contribute sufficient 
troops to provide an army which they considered sufficient to defend 
Europe. When we got those promises, then we would go ahead with 
whatever obligations were undertaken. 

Senator Russe... It seemed to me that at the outset of your state- 
ment you were rather critical of an international army. Would this be 
eliminated if the Joint Chiefs would certify that the other parties 
signatory to the North Atlantic Pact had promised to contribute 
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enough men between them to make the defense of Western Europe 
feasible? 

Senator Tarr. That would remove my objection, although I think 
Congress should then approve it. Then there is the second feature, 
the C ongress must approve it, and thirdly, I would limit our contr ibu- 
tion to that army, myself. As I said, I think, on the floor, I would 
limit it to 1 division to 9 which would be 6 to a total of 60. I do not 
think that that is necessarily the exact percentage, but that is the mag- 
nitude of the terms in which I have been thinking. 


CONGRESSIONAL-EXECUTIVE CONSULTATION PLUS ECONOMIC LIMITATION 


Senator Russeiu. I have thought practically everyone was agreed 
now that, despite the constitutional argument it has raised over the 
respective powers of Congress and the President, it would be a fine 
and salutary thing to have the Congress approve the participation if 
it was made, and my question was based upon that theory. 

Senator Tarr. If it were properly limited. If this is not a wide- 
open obligation drawing us into something that I think is well beyond 
our economic capacity, I think I would vote for such an agreement to 
ratify such an agreement made by the President, if it were properly 
limited. 

Senator Russeii. And that would likewise eliminate the objections 
you have raised to participating in an international army. 

Senator Tarr. I have not raised any objection to participating in 
an international army. I am doubtful about the wisdom of it, I must 

say, but I do not think that you will find anywhere in this statement 
that I have raised any objection to that. 

Senator Russetz. I understood on page 1 of your statement you 
started out by saying: 

This is not a question of sending troops to Europe but whether we shall estab- 
lish our international army in Europe and commit American troops to it. 


Senator Tarr. That is the question. The purpose of this No. 1 is 
to try to get this issue down as to what it is we are concerned with. 
I did not intend in No. 1 to express an opinion one way or the other 
on whether I was for or against it. Later on I said that if it is prop- 


erly limited I would be w illing to vote for it. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR LAND DEFENSE OF EUROPE 


Senator RusseLt. You said a lot of witnesses testifying against the 
Wherry resolution insist the Commander in Chief must have power 
to send troops wherever he wishes to do so. Then you say: 

They overlook the fact that the problem before Congress is not whether the 
President shall send more troops to Europe. The question is whether we shall 
implement the North Atlantic Treaty— 
and so forth. It seemed to me as you started out in your statement, 
your very fine statement, you had considerable question in your mind 
as to the wisdom of implementing the pact by sending ground troops, 
but that you wound up by saying that these doubts would be resolved 
in favor of it if the Joint Chiefs of Staff certify that the nations of 
Europe were making their full contribution to the common project. 

80178—51 40 
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Senator Tarr. My position here is exactly what I said on the 5th 
day of January in the Senate, exactly what I said in February, that 
logically it seems to me we could well have said to the European 
nations, “Land defense in Europe is your affair. We will help in every 
way; we will give you arms, we will give you sea and air power, but 
that is your part of this job.” 

[ think that would have been wiser. 

But we have gone beyond that point. We are at a point now where 
I feel that in view of all the circumstances, as I said at that time, 
I would be willing,to go as high as five or six divisions as a partici- 
pation to indicate that we are not trying to get out of the whole land 
battle. That has been my position right through and it is the same 
position here. Here I have said again that No. 1, I think that we 
should not do it, until these nations have promised to contribute forces 
big enough to defend Europe. 

No. 2. Even then I do not think that we should do more than 1 in 10, 


ARMY WILL FORMULATE GRADUALLY 


Senator Russety. You thought it was wiser not to have any land 
troops, but inasmuch as we had some there in occupation forces, it 
would not be too bad to send four more divisions, provided the Joint 
Chiefs certified that the nations of Europe have promised to make 
their fair contribution to the common project of defense of Western 
Europe. 

Now under those circumstances, you would also be willing to accept 
the calculated risk of a Russian attack before the defenses were pre- 
pared ; is that correct ? 

Senator Tarr. I think that we would have to do it, if we are going 
to do it at all. There is no possible way to bring this army into sudden 
existence. There is no way it can be done that I know of. I think 
if we had started originally without the Army, simply strengthening 
France and England, letting them both build up their forces, and 
helped each country to go ‘ahead, we might perhaps have been a 
little less inciting to the Russian fea Apparently we have dropped 
the idea of arming Germany, whic : was the most inciting factor of 
the project, so far as the Russians are concerned. 

Senator Russetn. That is what occurred to me. I did not see how 
we could avoid taking that calculated risk. 

Senator Tarr. I do not see it, either. That is an argument against 
the whole project, and. if you accept the project, that argument is of 
no avail. 

Senator Russett. We cannot perform the miracle of creating a 
mythological creature that springs forth fully grown. We have to 
extend them aid by degrees. 

Did I understand you approve of the proposal of the Defense Estab- 
lishment to raise 314 million men? 


SIZE OF UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES 


Senator Tarr. I think that is the very limit. I would like to get it 
down to3 million, myself. I think you would have a much easier time 
to maintain your price and wage controls if you could hold it to 3 
million. which would save in the neighborhood of $5.000,000,000. but 
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after all I suppose there is a marginal point, but I would like to be 
sure we are going to stop there, because I think there we have finally 
reached the limit which we can expect in peacetime to maintain in the 
United States. 

Roughly speaking it takes, for the Federal budget alone, 25 percent 
of the national product, and when you consider the State and local 
taxes on top of that, you run it up still higher. I think 314 million is 
the very most we can do and hope to maintain it over a period of time 
of 10 years. If we knew we were going to war tomorrow, of course 
you can double it and run the debt up and accept the inflation of 10 
percent 2 year or so that came in the Second World War, if you know 
you are going to have war, but I do not think you can go on that 
assumption, I think you must proceed on the assumption that what 
we are doing now is something we may have to maintain during 10 
vears of peace, 

Senator Russreu.. Then, briefly stated, you would prefer to have a 
> million limit, but you are interposing no violent objection to the 
31% million limit. 

Senator Tarr. There is this, I think, Senator. It seems to me, and 
[ have suggested that we should appoint a commission of civilians 
and military and naval advisers to survey the whole situation of our 
military operation, both from a military and waste standpoint, to see 
whether we can get more for our money, so to speak. 


GREATER ECONOMY WITHIN MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT 


If 70 percent of our budget is going to be for the military forces, 
there should be a complete examination. In time of war you cannot 
help waste. You cannot stop to say that the Army cannot have this 
or cannot have that. If they say they want it, you have to give it to 
them. 

It seems now that vou have a chance, if this is going to be a long 
period, and the Armed Forces set-up is going to be 65 percent, I think, 
of the total budget or more, to make a fundamental study to see 
whether we cannot get a Military Establishment that gives the same 
results more economically than this present administration, 

Senator Russeii. Undoubtedly there has been wastage of man- 
power in the armed services, and we are all greatly concerned about 
that, and the Armed Services Committee has had the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff before it in an effort to get more fighting men out of the same 
number of troops. 

I think that is a legitimate criticism that has been often made of 
the Armed Forces. 


SUPREME COMMANDER APPOINTMENT 


Senator, did vou approve of the action of the President of the 
United States in complying with the request of the North Atlanti c 
Treaty Committee to designate General Eisenhower as the supreme 
commander of the Allied pats 

Senator Tarr. I did not: no. I do not think he could have selected 
a better man, but the appointment of an American commander has 
given this Nation the responsibility for this project far more than 
the appointment of a foreign general would have done, and that 
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means that we will be called upon. In fact, I do not remember ex- 
actly who it was, but it was testified very clearly here by General 
Collins or someone that we should send these six divisions over to 
hold up General Eisenhower’s hands. 

Well, that is exactly the argument, and that argument will be made 
next year, when we come for six more divisions, that we have got to 
uphold the hands of the American general. We have assumed the 
responsibility. 

Therefore, I think it was unwise, as I said toward the end of my 
statement, that this should not be an American project, and we are 
inclined to make it an American project by the appointment of a 
commander, although I do not believe there is any English or French 
general who would be as good a man at the job as General Eisen- 
hower. I am not objecting, but it certainly has given us a responsi- 
bility for this project. 

Senator Russeiy. Your objection, then, to the designation of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower is predicated on that ground, rather than on the 
power and the propriety of the President designating and sending 
an American caldion, our most distinguished soldier, to E jurope to be 
a most important part of an international army ? 


INTERNATIONAL ARMY WITHOUT CONGRESSIONAL CONSENT 


Senator Tarr. Well, I do not think, myself, that the President 
should have approved the project of an international army at all 
without submitting it to Congress, to begin with. 

Senator Russe. So that is another ground of objection? 

Senator Tarr. Yes, sir. YI do not think he should have approved 
that. I reviewed the circumstances here in the beginning. Up to 
the point where the Council came in and recommended this state- 
ment, I think there was no question about the complete propriety of 
what was done. When, however, the President took this advisory 
action of the Council and proceeded to act upon it, I think he was 
assuming more power than he had. I think he should have come 
back to Congress to authorize such an army, and to authorize the 
assignment of any troops to that army. 

Senator Russetu. Including the appointment of General Eisen- 
hower? 

Senator Tarr. That is right, including the appointment of General 
Eisenhower. 

Senator Russet. So you have two objections, as well as the fact 
that it would make the Europeans assume we were going to carry 
more than our fair share? 


DANGERS INHERENT IN AN AMERICAN AS SUPREME COMMANDER 


Senator Tarr. I think the chance of our being called on for six 
more divisions next year is very much greater if we have an American 
general in charge of the Army than if we had a French general in 
char ge of the Army. That is my conclusion. 

This is what General Marshall said. He said, “It also could be 
said to be very essential, the sending of these troops, I think in the light 
of General Eisenhower’s tremendous obligation. He has, I think, 
one of the hardest jobs that has ever been given an American citizen, 
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and one of the most critical jobs,” and I agree, “and you might say 
in figuring on these numbers that we probably ‘started unconsciously 
















) with what we will say is the smallest number we can send, and still 
be giving him a reasonable support by our presence in Europe.” 

} That same argument will be made next year or the year after, and 

every time they find there are not enough troops to defend Western 

} Europe. 

AMERICAN TROOPS AS BOOST TO EUROPEAN MORALE 

Senator Rosset,. You are not at all impressed by the argument that 

sending these four divisions is calculated to improve the morale of 

the European nations and inspire them to greater effort in their own 
behalf ¢ 

Senator Tarr. I think that there is something in that, and I think 
particularly after the President said he would do it, last September 
some time, and I think also there is something in the argument that 

they would say, “Well, you are willing to do the easy work, but you 

won't do the dirty work.” 

I can see that. I think that there is something in the claim that 






there is a morale element in it to help the Europeans to go ahead with 
this project. 
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Senator Resseitu. You know, of course, Senator, that some ground 
troops have been sent to Europe that are not in the army of occupa- 
tion. We have sent ground troops to England to help defend bases 
where the Air Forces are strengthened. Do you think that was be- 
yond the power of the President ? 

Senator Tarr. I think it is very doubtful whether the Preside nt 
has the power to station troops in a foreign country on the theory that 
they are furnishing a defense against the possible attack by another 
country. 

[ do not believe that he can do it. 

Of course that is an arguable question. But the argument rests on 
the fact that he cannot make war, and it may well be that the presence 
of air troops in England is not, if Russia attacks England, making 
war, necessarily. You can withdraw those troops, I suppose, whereas, 
if you send a land army and the other country attacks you are there 
and you are in the war at once. In Korea, I think clearly he had no 
power to send troops, and this is in the part that J omitted here. 

He sent troops after country A had been attacked by country B. 
That clearly it seems to me was the making of war, and I do not 
think that he had any right to do that. Whether he has the right 
to station troops in a foreign country before war, in the ceaes of 
any treaty, simply to have them there in case that country should be 
attacked, is I admit, an arguable question. 

















TROOPS FOR DEFENSE OF ATR BASES 





Senator Russeti. But that is a debatable question. But how about 
air troops? Do you think he violated his power when he sent air 
troops to England in considerable quantity ? 
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Senator Tarr. 1 would think that he would want to get authority to 
do it, myself. I would think that it would be better. But I think at 
least the main limitation on the President’s power of what he does is 
that what he does does not make war. If he goes to a friendly country, 
if he stations troops in a friendly country at their request, a country 
which is not threatened by attack, I do not believe that is the making 
of war. He probably could do it. 

Senator Russert. Your same argument, then, goes to the stationing 
of troops in France that have been put in there by agreement with 
the French Government / 

Senator Tarr. I think so. I do not see any immediate danger of 
any attack on France and England themselves by the Russians. They 
have plenty of time to get those troops out if we want to at the time. 
1 would be inclined to not question that power. 

Senator Russeiti. You understood military experts before us have 
testified that they can get out six divisions from Europe more suddenly 
than they could two. 

Senator Tarr. Yes. It seemed to me rather a defeatist argument, 
to send four more in to get the two out. 


DEFEATIST ATTITUDES 


Senator Russert. And you do not think that it would. Do you 
think that there is anything defeatist in your argument that Europe 
would be so difficult to defend in any event that the *y could not get out 4 

Senator Tarr. I think Europe can defend itself. I just do not think 
that we can defend it alone. We have to know that they are going 
to do it, we we have to know that they are interested before we get 
into it. I do not think it is defeatist to say that the United States 
alone can’t defend Western Europe. 

I think everyone admits that. 

Senator Russet... Everybody agrees on that, but I did not see it 
was any more defeatist to talk about getting six divisions out safely 
than to say they would certainly be destroyed if you sent them in 
there. It seems to me that was a little more defeatist than the idea 
of getting them out. 

Senator Tarr. I do not know. Incidentally, it is not so easy to 
get them out if Russia has the atomic bomb and bombs all the ports 
and makes them unusable. It is not going to be as easy nowadays with 
the atom bomb, as it was in the days of Dunkirk. 

Senator Russein. And it will be much more difficult to get in, and 
I was very much surprised with the statement of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff that they could get them out easier, but I accept their judg- 
ment in military matters, 


PRESIDENTS AUTHORITY TO SEND LAND FORCES TO PROTECT AIR BASES 


I was interested in one portion of your statement here that said 
there should certainly be mobile land forces to protect air bases in 
Africa and elsewhere in the world. Do you think that the President 
is authorized to send mobile land forces to protect air bases in Africa 
without the consent of Congress? 

Senator Tarr. I think that the President should ask the consent of 
Congress to do that, although again you are doing what I suggested. 
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You are going to a place that is not in danger of any immediate 
attack. It is quite possible that in case of an all-out war with Russia 
the Russians might come down through the Middle East and try to 
get over into Africa. It is entirely possible to de fend those air bases 
and send troops down to the uranium in the Belgian Congo. You 
would want an army to defend the Suez C Hey That is entirely 
possible. Those are all hypothetical cases that I do not think I am 
competent to deal with. 


ASSISTANCE TO NATIONS WHICH REQUEST If 


Senator Russety. In your statement about bases in Africa and 
forces to go to the assistance of other nations which request assist- 
ance-——= 

Senator Tarr. I do not want to send the assistance unless they 
want it. That is why I said “requests assistance.” If Britain, for 
example, wanted us to go in and help protect the Malayan Peninsula, 
so we might have a supply of tin which might be essential to the ie 
war effort, we might want some land troops for that purpose, if i 
looks like a feasible project, something that will work; it is just like 
the European thing except the European thing is so infinitely bigger 
and takes so many more that I think we must consider that it may 
well be beyond our capacity to do anything very substantial in that 
field. 


IS A DECLARATION OF WAR NECESSARY 


Senator Russett. The mobile land forces to which you refer on the 
Malayan Peninsula, do you think a declaration of war would be 
necessary to employ those troops ? 

Senator Tarr. 1 think if they were under attack; yes. I think if 
the Chinese Communists were coming down, Congress should author- 
ize us to go in and use troops in Malaya. It would be practically 
a repetition of the Korean case. 

Senator Russpiy. Authorization by Congress? Do you mean to 
declare war on Communist China? 

Senator Tarr. Not necessarily. Just a resolution authorizing the 
use of troops to assume a responsibility for the war if it occurred. 

Senator Russert. And going to the assistance of other nations? 

That interested me. We have in the Mediterranean a sizable fleet. 

Senator Tarr. I will give you one clear example, the Philippine 
Islands. If the Philippine Islands were attacked by Chinese Com- 
munists they would certainly ask us to come to their assistance, and 
we might want to come to their assistance. 

Senator RusseL,. Without a declaration of war? 

Senator Tarr. Without a declaration of war. 

Senator Russet... Getting back to the Mediterranean, we have this 
fleet there and a considerable force of marines in the Mediterranean. 

If some urgent need for defense against an effort to take the oil 
wells there were to arise, and it was generally agreed by the military 
authorities that the marines could protect a peaceful people who 
owned these oil wells, if they arrived there in time, do you think that 
it would be necessary to wait until the Congress would act on that 
before those marines could be deployed ? 
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Senator Tarr. I think it would be desirable to wait, yes. I re- 
member when the Japs attacked Pearl Harbor. The Congress met 
the next morning and passed a declaration of war. It took us about 
30 minutes. 

Senator Russet... I did not understand we were going to declare 
war in this situation. 

Senator Tarr. This is an emergency situation. The argument you 
are suggesting was really answered by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate in their report on the North Atlantic Treaty. 
They say: 

It has been questioned whether a treaty subordinating action to the consti- 
tutional processes— 


that is what that treaty does 
of 12 democratic nations offers sufficient certainty and immediacy of action 
effectively to deter aggression. The committee is convinced that it does. The 
expression of the will of a whole people offers far more certainty than any 
commitment by a dictator. The action of the democracies in the past great 
war is concrete evidence of their ability to act with the necessary speed in the 
event of an emergency. 
That is what the Foreign Relations Committee said 2 years ago. 
Senator Russeii. I did not understand you always agreed with 
the Foreign Relations Committee, and I was asking your opinion. 
Senator Tarr. I do now and then. 


LIMITED DECLARATION OF WAR 


Senator Russety. I was interested in this limited declaration of 
war. No one is more jealous of protecting the prerogatives of Con- 
gress than Iam. I think sometimes I am an extremist in that re- 
gard, but I was a little confused about this limited declaration of war, 
to commit us to fight a limited war somewhere. 

Senator Tarr. I think you have an example of that in the resolu- 
tion passed at the time President Wilson sent troops into Veracruz 
in Mexico. That was not a declaration of war against Mexico. It 
was a resolution authorizing that specific act for certain specific 
purposes. 

Senator Russert... At the risk of being repetitious, you say you 
would agree to sending these four divisions if the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff certify that our associates in the North Atlantic Treaty had 
promised to contribute enough forces to make an effective land army ? 


GREECE, TURKEY, ITALY, AND SPAIN AS PROBABLE CONTRIBUTORS 


Senator Tarr. That. is right, effective to defend Western Europe. 

ais incidentally, in that respect, I do not quite see how they are 
going to defend Western Europe with Italian divisions, for instance. 
As Y think one of the witnesses pointed out, they would have under 
that, of course, to certify that they had enough divisions where the "y 
had to be to defend Western Europe, not just that they had 60 divi- 
sions, of which 30 were in Greece and Turkey and It: aly, and could 
not be gotten to Western Europe. 

sut I do not presume they would m: ake : any such statement. 


Senator Russe. Turkey and Greece are not in the North Atlantic 
Pact. 
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Senator Tarr. But they might promise to contribute troops. They 
can join if all the members agree. 

Senator Russe... I suppose you likewise would be willing to accept 
Spain into the defense of Western Europe, would you not ? 

Senator Tarr. Yes; I think that the are an essential part in any 
kind of war I can think of with Russia. It seems to me Spain is as 
strategic a location as any there is in Western Europe. 

The CuarMan. Senator Wiley? 


PRESIDENTIAL POWER, UNDER NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 


Senator Witey. Do you feel that the President did not have power 
under the North Atlantic Treaty to implement it by sending land 
oe air troops, creating a perimeter of air fields that we are now 

ating, or by sending the N Navy into the Mediterranean ? 

( Gesiator Tarr. Do you mean as an implementation of the Atlantic 
Treaty ? 

Senator Wiiry. Yes. 

Senator Tarr. No; I do not think he did. Well, I won’t say that. 
What the Atlantic Treaty says, in article 11: 

This treaty shall be ratified and its provisions carried out by the 


» parties in 
accordance with their respective constitutional processes. 


So that my position would be, if the President had power to do it 
without the Atlantic Treaty, he has power to do it with the Atlantic 
Treaty for the purposes of the Atlantic Treaty. If he did not have 
the power to es it without the Atlantic Treaty, the Atlantic Treaty 
did not in any way increase the power of the President. If he had 
to come to Congress for such action before, he would have to come to 
Congress then. 

Now, as to stationing troops in places, sending troops to places 
where you are invited in, so to speak, and where there is no threat of 
an invasion or immediate attack, I would rather think the President 
would have power to do that; yes. 


TYPES OF TREATIES 


Senator Witry. There are treaties and treaties. There are treaties 
where the Executive, as you well know, can implement the same with- 
out legislative action, and there are other treaties that might call for 
legislative implementation. 

What I am trying to get from you, if you will refer to article 3 
which reads: 

In order more effectively to achieve the objectives of this treaty, the parties 
separately, and jointly, by means of continuous and effective self-help and 
mutual aid, will maintain and develop their individual and collective capacities 
to resist armed attack. 

Now, I think one of the vital questions is on the question of power, 
and let’s discuss policy afterward. It is whether or not under article 3 
and article 9, you do not have here the fundamental law of the land, 
a treaty, and all that it needs is implementation by the Executive. 

Senator Tarr. Let me read again the report of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee on the Atlantic y reaty : 


Since the Council has given authority only to consider matters concerning the 


implementation of the treaty, its powers are purely advisory with respect to 
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governmental action. Its purpose is to make recommendations to the govern- 
ment and to assist them in reaching coordinated decisions. It should be em- 
phasized, however. that the responsibility for making decisions lies in the 
respective governments rather than in the Council. 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY RATIFIED AND PROMULGATED IN ACCORDANCE 
WITH THE CONSTITUTION 


And then under article 11, a rather extraordinary provision for 
treaties which is not ve ry customary and is pui in on purpose because 
of the objections raised to the possible powers that might be given: 

The treaty shall be ratified and its provisions carried out by the parties in 
accordance with their respective constitutional processes. 

If that means anything, it means that there was no addition to the 
powers of the President given by the pact, unless he had those powers 
before. And it seems to me perfectly clear, therefore, that under the 
Atlantic Pact—and then they go on to discuss that: the section I read 
makes it clear as to that, and this is another section that [ had not read: 

The treaty in no way affects the basic division of authority between the 
President and Congress as defined in the Constitution. In no way does it alter 
the constitutional relationship between them. In particular, it does not increase, 
decrease, or change the power of the President as Commissioner in Chief of the 
Armed Forces or impair the full authority of Congress to declare war. 


That was the interpretation of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
which certainly is. it seems to me, made clear by the official character 
of the report as part of the Atlantie Pact Treaty. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF NORTHL ATLANTIC TREATY 


Senator Wirey. I still come back to my original proposition, be- 
cause I do not think that you have really answered the question. 

1 think you have to go back to the original question, and that is 
whether or not the implementi ition of this treaty by the Executive 
is valid, or whether it does require the action of the Congress. 

Senator Tarr. No. 1, it required the implementation of Congress to 
authorize the giving of arms to the European nations. We passed an 
implementation act for that purpose. 

Senator Winey. I agree. 

Senator Tarr. If we want to give troops for the implementation, it 
seems to me that that also requires action by Congress unless the Presi- 
dent had the power to do it anyway. 

Senator Witey. We then passed the North Atlantic Treaty, and 
In that was contained this phrase or this article that we are discussing, 
but vou have answered that. 


PRESIDENTIAL AUTHORITY IRRESPECTIVE OF NORTIL ATLANTIC TREATY 


Now, I understand also that your position is that because Congress 
should have taken action, the President, in going ahead and collabo- 
rating with the British and with others in creating a perimeter of air 
bases from the Near East through the islands of the Mediterranean 
to Africa and to England, acted beyond his Executive authority. Is 
that right? 

Senator Tarr. No; I do not think so, Senator, for several reasons. 
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I have said that I thought the President could have done that, 
without any Atlantic Treaty ever being in existence: that he did not 
assign those troops to any international army, he just has American 
troops in certain countries. And I do not see any objections, as I have 
said before, to his sending American troops to ¢ ountries if there is no 
danger of attack on those countries by Russia. I think he can prob- 
ably do that if those countries invite him to send in troops. We did 
it in Nicaragua when the Nicaraguan Governme: 


l asked us TO cl 


in marines at the request of the Nicaragua 1 Government. I think 
he can do that, provided he is not involving us in war, and I do not 
see that he is, by establishing the bases to which you refer. 

But this is a different thing. This is the creation of an army. 


PRESIDENT CANNOT SURRENDER HIS RESPONSIBILITY 


Hlow can the man who is made Commander in Chief of the Army 
say, “I surrender my commander in chiefship. I give it up. I turn 
this army over to the commander in chief of ten different nations, 
in which we vote once. There is no oe power for a Com- 
mander in Chief to do that with the American Army. And that is 
what he is proposing to do in se nding the Be troops to the command of 
the international army, and sav he ean’t do it. We never h ive dot 1e it 
in history that I know of. Perhaps in time of war ‘yon mav tempo- 
rarily assign a fellow, and say, “Take t] 
fellow.” 


‘ } } ? f 1 
e colmimanas and orders Of this 


NO PRECEDENT COMPARABLE TO THE INTERNATIONAL ARMY 


t ne 
doe s not know of : any precedent for this ease, al a the iby precedent 


I know of is the international army set up by the United Nations, 

Now, under the United Nations Charter such an army was pro- 
vided “he but it was only to be provided for after an agreement was 
made between the Security Counsel and each nation, the American 
Nation as well as other nations, specifying exactly the number of troops 
that that nation was going to contribute to that arm) . and if we had 
gone ahead with that army we would have had to h: ave such an ay gree- 
ment and C Ongress woul | hi ave hs id to approve it und er the set-up of 
the United Nations Charter, and that is exactly what I am proposing 
for this international army, which will follow the same procedure that 
we did in the case of the United Nations, or would have in the case of 
the United Nations if we had ever rotten that far. Of course the 
Russians prevented any agreement ever being started. 

This was General Marshall, in answer to Senator Byrd: 


General Marshall makes the statement. I may say, right here, that ] 


Senator Byrp. I have another question. Has the United States ever before 
undertaken a program such as we now propose in Europe, concentrating troops in 
time of peace when those troops are not required for occupational purposes? 

Secretary MArsHaLy. I do not think so. 

Senator Byrp, Is it the first time that has been proposed? 

Secretary MARSHALL, Yes, sir. 


ator Winey. Then if I understand you rightly, Senator, your 
first thesia i is that if the 20,000 ground troops which have been sent to 
the various land bases, if the air bases, if the 500 airplanes, and if the 
acquiring of land bases from the Near East through Africa up to 
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Britain, have been done under the Atlantic Treaty, then the President 
exceeded his authority; but if these were done outside the Atlantic 
Treaty he was acting within his authority. Is that your opinion? 

Senator Tarr. No, Senator, that is just what I have not said. I 
have said that if he had authority to do it without the Atlantic Treaty, 
he had authority to do it if there was an Atlantic Treaty. And I think 
he has the power, so far as that is concerned, to send six divisions to 
Germany and tell the general that he shall cooperate with the British 
and other people. 

But I say he is not authorized, he does not have the power to assign 
those troops to the command of an international army run by a council 
at the top of 12 nations, and then, under that, a defense committee 
of 12 nations and then an acting committee of three men of England, 
France, and the United States who have absolute power te order those 
troops to do anything they choose to order them to do. 

‘That is what I say the President certainly cannot do. 

Now, you get into a field of uncertainty where you get just the 
power of whether he can send troops to a country. I have expressed 
the opinion I think he probably can, if there is no immediate danger 
of an attack. If he sends them there facing an attack coming to- 
morrow, I think he is making war. 


JOINING AN INTERNATIONAL ARMY 


Senator Winey. If you will refer to the last paragraph of your 
manuscript, you say: 
I think, therefore, it is reasonable to join in this international army, even 
though that will interfere to some extent with the proper building up of the sea 
and air power which are our real defense. 

Do I understand that you speak about the occupation forces there, 
or do you speak about Eisenhower’s international army ? 

Senator Tarr. I am talking about joining in the international army, 
even though any minor joining, even, to some extent, holds down 
what you can do for sea and air. 

Senator Wirtry. Then, to make it clear to me, you mean that it is 
perfectly proper for us to join in the international army if and when 
the Congress so declares, but not so if the Executive chooses? 

Senator Tarr. Correct. 


THE FOUR ADDITIONAL DIVISIONS 


Senator Witry. Do you think if we added four additional divisions 
to our occupational forces by the act of the President that would 
be legal? 

Senator Tarr. Yes. 

Senator Witry. Do you think the addition of four divisions to the 
occupational forces would be provocative ? 

Senator Tarr. Not in and of itself, no; not unless it is part of a 
much larger program. 

Senator Witey. I understand you to say in substance—— 

Senator Tarr. If, for instance, it was understood that as a return 
for those troops Western Germany was to arm immediately 10 di- 
visions of their own, I would be inclined to think it was provocative. 
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EUROPEAN DEFENSE PREPARATIONS AS PROVOCATION TO RUSSIA 


Senator Wirry. There has been a general upsurge of European 
will manifested by the legislative acts of the various parliaments. I 
refer particularly to Britain; she has increased her military estab- 
lishment to 22 divisions, 2 of which will be sent to augment the exist- 
ing 2in Western Germany. France has announced that in addition to 
the troops she now has in Indochina she intends to develop 20 more 
divisions over the next 3 years. Italy has built up her military forces 
to their full peacetime strength, and a number of those countries have 
increased their limit of compulsory military service. 

In the British armed forces compulsory service has been increased 
from 18 to 24 months; France has increased her compulsory service 
from 1 year to 18 months; Italy has increased hers from 1 year to 15 
months; Norway, from 9 months to 12 months: and several other part- 
ners are actively considering increased terms, including Belgium, 
Luxemburg, Denmark, and the Netherlands. 

Do you say whether that activity would be provocative to westward 
aggression from Russia? 

Senator Tarr. I do not think it is provocative at any rate until 
there is more definite assurance that they are going to do wh: 4 they 
are talking about doing. I am very encouraged. T think it looks 
good. But after all, the »y do not seem sufficiently sure atoui this to 
make any definite promises that they are going to provide divisions to 
this European army. At least nobody has suggested that they are 
promising anything as yet, and two more British divisions in Ger- 
many are not going to be much help to Western Europe. 

Senator Witry. Those are the occupation forces. 

Senator Tarr. They are the only troops that are to be assigned to 
General Eisenhower’s command as part of the international army. 

Senator Witey. Do you know the United Kingdom has increased 
its budget from $2,237, 000,000 to approximately $4,700,000,000 ? 

Senator Tarr. Yes; I think it is very encouraging. 

[ was quite pleased with General Eisenhower's re port. I hea kk 
that it is encouraging. I only say if they mean to do it, they should 
be willing to promise to do it, and they should make it 2 definiti » obli- 
gation on their part that they are going to do it before they ask 
us to send more soldiers over to Europe to help defend their country. 
That is the only point that IT am making. 

Senator Witey. Suppose that Russia should attack tomorrow, do 
you think we would be in world war IIT? 

Senator Tarr. Oh, yes; sure. If it attacked any member of the 
Atlantic Pact or Germany. There are other places that they might 
attack that I would not think, at least, I would like to express an 
opinion about at the present time. 

Senator Wirry. That is all. 

The CrarrMan. Senator Chapman? 


TROOPS STATIONED IN EUROPE SHOULD REMAIN 
Senator CuHarMan. Senator Taft, in view of your statements. I 


wonder if you would be in favor of withdrawing from Europe ihe 
troops we already have stationed there. 
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Senator Tarr. No. I might not have planned to send them, but 
I think since they are there, it would be a very great mistake to 
withdraw them. 


SELECTION OF AMERICAN SUPREME COMMANDER 


Senator CHapMaNn. In expressing the wish that some European 
general might have been selected instead of General Eisenhower, in 
this critical ey och of the world’s history when our most earnest hope 
is to prevent an attack by Russia and preserve the peace, can you 
suggest any European general whose military leadership you believe 
the European nations would have responded to as they will to the 
leadership of General Eisenhower in buil ling a defense army strong 
enough to serve as a deterrent to Russian attack ? 

Senator Tarr. Well, Senator, I am afraid I am not familiar with 
the generals of Europe, and I have no idea who they might be. I do 
not think they can possibly get a general as good as General Eisen- 
hower. That is not the point at all. The point is by having an 
American general in there makes it an American project. It makes us 
responsible for it. We are going to be much more likely to be drawn 
in from now on with more troops and more troops to make it a suc- 
cess. We will feel we must make it a success now, and, therefore, 
with our limitations we are going to neglect other parts of our job 
as in Alaska, and I have suggested other places. We just cannot 
do as much in other fields because we have reached the definite limi- 
tation, the total over-all limitation on what we cen do. 

Senator Cuarman. Do you agree that in order to build up a defen- 
sive force such as will be a deterrent to Russian aggression and 
thereby avoid an invasion of Europe, it is necessary to cet a general 
who is well known and whose leadership will be acclaimed by those 
people and around those standards they will rally in building such 
an army as may prevent war ? 

Senator Tarr. Yes, but there are many well-known British generals. 
I do not know whether they are available or what their position is 
today. The British are protesting vigorously against the appoint- 
ment of an American admiral, because they think here they have 
admirals who are just as good as our admir als, I suppose. I do not 
think that this project had to be a failure just because there was not 
an American general. That is my only point. 

Furthermore, I feel pretty strongly that if these nations are not 
willing, are not sufficiently interested in defending themselves to 
assume the initiative and to put up the generals and fight under the 
best generals they can get, then I do not think that the defense is going 
to be a successful defense. They must do it. They are the people 
who are fighting for their protection and for their freedom in the 
immediate future, as far as I can see. 

Senator Crapman. Do you doubt that he is the best general ? 

Senator Tarr. What? 

Senator CuarMaNn. You do not doubt but that he is the best general ? 

Senator Tarr. No; I think that he is the best general. You did 
not ask methat. I said that twice already. 
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MOTIVES IN SELECTING AN AMERICAN SUPREME COMMANDER 


Senator Cuarman. Do you also think, Senator, that the very fact 
that at that conference at Brussels all of the nations united in asking 
President Truman to place General Eisenhower in this position is 
good proof that he is the man to whom all of them can rally? 

Senator Tarr. I do not think that it is any such proof at all. I 
think that they were most anxious to have an American general so 
it would be an American project, so the American would be hooked 
in, so we would put up more troops and more guns for this particular 
project. I think that is just aus likely to be their motive as the selection 
of the best general. 

Senator Cuarpman. Do you doubt, Senator Taft, that if you were 
not familiar with any European general so outstanding that you could 
suggest his name as available for this very important mission, proba- 
bly there is no man to whom they would rally as they would to the 
one to whom they look and whom they remember as their deliverer ¢ 

Senator Tarr. I am afraid I do not think that is necessarily so. I 
am very ignorant on the subject of what generals there are and what 
their ability is. I am afraid that that is not necessarily evidence of 
that. 


IS CONTINENTAL EUROPE VITAL TO UNITED STATES DEFENSE 


Senator Cuarman. If this cooperative effort to build up the de- 
fenses of Europe should fail, do you agree with most of the witnesses 
to whom we have listened that the United States would be in a very 
serious danger ? 

Senator 12arr. I do not think that they would be in much more 
danger than they are today, no. 

Senator CHAPMAN. You do not think the overruning of Europe—— 

Senator Tarr. I do not at all agree with the position taken by 
many of the other witnesses on that subject. 

Senator Cuapman. You do not think that if they would overrun 
Kurope, gain possession of the natural resources and its great in- 
dustrial potential, that the United States would be in more danger 
than it is today? . 

Senator Tarr. Oh, yes, more danger than today, but nothing like 
as much danger as if, in my opinion, we fell down on the sea and air 
business and lost all the raw materials we need throughout the world. 
I do not think that loss of continental Europe would be fatal. 

Of course, I do not want to depreciate the importance of Western 
{urope. Of course we want Western Europe and of course we are 
particiapting in and we are giving $5,000,000 of equipment for nothing 
to their defense. We are undertaking, we are telling them, “If Russia 
starts a war, we will go to war with Russia. We will bomb Russia 
and we will bomb these various installations.” 

We can bomb. We can probably reduce the gasoline import of 
Russia to a point where they will not have enough gasoline to run their 
war from the air. 

Senator CHapMaNn. Don’t you think it is better to prevent that war 
rather than wait for it ? 

Senator Tarr. I have no doubt myself that without any land troops 
in Europe, we could help England defend England against Russia 
successfully. 
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What is Western Europe, Senator? Just think a moment. Italy is 
off by itself in one place. I do not know whether we could ever defend 
Italy or not. All of Western Europe today is practically France. 
And when you talk about Western Europe in a big way, Western 
Europe is just one or two nations. I do not know that the Russians 
would care to invade France. I am not sure that even if they attacked 
in Germany you would not find them stopping at the Rhine or some- 
place else. I do not know. Those are all hypothetical questions. I 
do not think you can picture an uninjured Europe suddenly mobilizing 
all of its forces against this country. That is not an easy thing. 
After all, Germany had all the forces of Germany and the Ruhr and 
Silesia and Poland and Czechoslovakia and France in the last war. 
They were not sufficient to even begin to approach the strength of 
of the United States and England. 

I think, though, Senator, you are getting into a field that is about 
as much conjectural with me as it is with most of the other witnesses 
who have testified, as to what a third world war would look like. 


ACQUISITION OF STRATEGIC MATERIALS 


Senator Cuapman. Would you like to comment on the statement 
made by one very distinguished American who appeared before the 
committee a few days ago, in which he mentioned 71 critical materials 
which were vitally needed in this country both for our domestic 
economy and our defense, which we would be deprived of if the Rus- 
slans were to overrun Europe? 

Senator Tarr. Well, that is based on the violent assumption that if 


the Russians overrun Europe they would take over all the colonies of 
all the countries in Europe, including the whole British Empire 
throughout the world and Africa and everything else, and I think that 
is an assumption you cannot make. In fact, it seems to me the one 
thing necessary to prevent that happening is complete control of sea 
and air. If you have control of sea and air, there is hardly a single 
one of those, whatever the essential things are, that we cannot reach 
with our troops. But we have got, for instance, to solve this sub- 
marine problem, and we can’t spare expense. 

We should not stint the problem of solving the destruction of 
Russian submarines by assuming a lot more divisions and costs in 
Europe than we have practically agreed to here. 

Senator Cuapman. Then do I understand you correc tly that you 
believe that by sea and air pow er this could be accomplished without 
the support of ground troops? 

Senator Tarr. I say that without the support of ground troops this 
could be accomplished in the sense that we could reach practic: ally all 
of the raw materials which are necessary for the conduct of our war 
effort. That is all I said. 

Senator Cuarpman. You could not maintain your air bases without 
ground troops, could you? 

Senator Tarr. I said in my statement I thought there were plenty 
ob uses for land troops without sending them over to Germany ; that 

uu did need them for the defense of air bases, s say, in Africa, that 

ou may need them for the defense of the Suez Canal to maintain the 
uranium supply, which might be the very vital and final decision be- 
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tween winning a war against Russia or losing it. There are lots of 
_ places you need land troops. 
As I say, I would just as leave not give up Alaska, as apparently we 
are thinking of doing. We will not have to, if we have enough land 
troops. 


SIBERIA AND WESTERN ALASKA 


Senator Cuarpman. Do I understand correctly that you also said 
at that time a statement which was not included in your prepared 
statement that it might be better that we even take over Siberia than 
to unite with other countries in building an international army in 
Europe ¢ 

Senator Tarr. No; I did not say that. What I said was that ap- 
parently we had now proposed to use the strategy in case of war with 
Russia, of surrendering western Alaska and defending Alaska pre- 
sumably at Fairbanks or some other place well back in the center of 
Alaska. I only suggested that if we got into war with Russia, rather 
than do that, why can’t we do just what we are afraid the Russians are 
going to do? W hy can’t we take over the wilds of eastern Siberia so 
we do not have to surrender any of Alaska? If we have enough air 
superiority and enough land troops we should be able to do that, and 
not give up American territory as a strategic necessity. That is all 
I suggested. 

COST OF PEACETIME DEFENSE 


Senator CHapMAN. Senator, you expressed the belief that if we 
were on the verge of war, or really if we are going to war, the cost 


would be something like $150,000,000,000. 

Senator Tarr. Yes. I will tell you, Senator, the only way I 
reached that was that in the world war our total governmental cost 
was approximately one-half the gross national product . About half 
of it was taken for war purposes, or a little less than half, because the 
figure of $97,000,000,000 included of course, some expenditures here 
at home. 

Today the gross national product has grown to $300,000,000,000 
and if we ai the same effort that we did in that war, the total 
would amount Be amount to about $150,000,000,000 and I think in 
time of peace $75,000,000,000 is about the limit, about half of what 
you do in total war. You see, in total war, the result of that was 
permanent devaluation of the American dollar. Prices increased 
permanently over 70 percent in 5 years, accompanied by great hard- 
ship and difficulty. In time of war, people are willing to do a lot of 
things they will not do in time of peace. They are “willing to pay 
higher taxes, but, they say, “Yes, all right; I won’t kick.” 

T mean, we hope this will be over next year or in 4 years at the 
most but if this is 10 or 20 years, people are going to feel very different 
about it and they are going to change all their plans about investments 
or otherwise and go ahead. 

People will not kick tremendously about drafting boys 24 months’ 
service in the Army if they think that is war, but you are going to have 
an awful kick about it here in time of peace, since they do not see the 
necessity for it any more. 

In other words, you just cannot do in time of peace what you can 
do in time of war, and I think $75,000,000,000 as a rough measure 

80178—51——41 
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represents pretty much the outside of what we can hope to do in time 
of peace for a period of 10 years and maintain the morale and 
initiative and freedom of the people of this country. 


LOSS OF EUROPE NEED NOT AFFECT SIZE OF UNITED STATES ARMY 


Senator Cuarman. You also indicated in that connection that such 
a vast expenditure of $150,000,000,000 a year would mean turning this 
country into a garrison state, ‘abandoning all of our other ideals and 
surrendering all of the freedoms which we have in this country. Now 
let me ask you: If the cost of that in time of war would be $150,000,- 
000,000 and that would result in turning our country into a garrison 
state, abandoning our ideals, and surrendering our freedom, do you 
not believe that if we suffered Europe to be overrun it would be neces- 
sary to convert our country into an armed camp, all at our own expense, 
with the consequential loss of individual freedom, establishment of 
restrictions, controls, and regimentation ¢ 

Senator Tarr. No;I donot. I do not see any reason for any larger 
force if Europe were overrun than we are counting on providing today 
unless we see some immediate attack. I think that you would have 
to throw more of your force into the air, to be certain of as complete 
control as you can maintain. 

Senator Cuapman. Mr. Chairman, one more little question, and I 
thank Senator Taft. 

Let me ask you one more question, sir. Do you know of any 
general whom the American people would trust more implicitly than 
they would General Eisenhower? 


Senator Tarr. I think General MacArthur, perhaps, but I would 
not want to make a comparison between the two 

Senator Cuapman. Thank you, Senator. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Byrd? 

Senator Byrp. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Saltonstall ? 


PEACE IS POSSIBLE 


Senator Sarronstaty. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio just a couple of questions. Senator 
Taft, you said on page 11 of your statement that war is possible but 
peace is also possible, ‘and on page 12 you said we cannot and should not 
proceed on the theory that war will begin tomorrow. 

I assumed that without any question you and I agree that it is 
the responsibility of each one of us to do anything we can as United 
States Senators to keep the peace. There is no question about that. 
In your best judgment is that not right? 

Senator Tarr. Surely. 


PRESIDENT’S CONSTITUTI( INAL POWERS 


Senator Satronstatu. If I understood you correctly—it is awfully 
h: ard to hear anything "way down here—you thought that the Presi- 
dent, under his constitutional powers, could maintain a Navy in the 
Mediterranean, and it was probably perfectly proper for him to main- 
tain the air bases in England and perhaps elsewher in Europe. 
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Senator Tarr. I think so, under the present circumstances, yes. 

Senator SaLronsTaLu. Is it your same feeling that it is proper for 
him to do so if those air troops. and that Navy were turned over to 
the naval commander and the air commander under General Eisen- 
hower as general commander of the international force / 

Senator Tarr. No; I do not think so, because that surrenders the 
President’s power as Commander in C hief. That involves an agree- 
ment with other nations equivalent certainly in dignity to a treaty, 
neither of which I think the President can do under his constitutional 
powers. I mean, I do not object to his sending them there, and say 
ing. “I am going to use them for the purposes of the Atlantic Pact if 
and when an attack comes,” or something of that sort. That might 
be. But I do not think he can assign them to an international com 
mand or promise to do so without the authority of Congress. 

Senator Satronstatu. Then your position, really, with relation to 
the Armed Forces, with relation to the land army, comes down to thu 
question of the wisdom of the President’s decisions. 

Senator Tarr. Not atall. It comes down to the question of whether 
the President, without authority of Congress, can make an agreement 
with other nations to set up an international army. 

Senator SavronstaLn. That is what I am getting at. If it is all 
right for him to have the Navy over there, and the Air Force over 
there, as I understood you, it might on the same.basis be proper for 
him to have the Army over there if he gets no additional powers under 
the North Atlantic Pact. Is not that what you said? 

Senator Tarr. I have always said since the beginning that he should 
send an occupation force to Germany, and, if Englan : invites him 
to send men to England, he can send them to England. T do not know 
of any limitation on that purpose. If he sends them when England 
is about to have a land attack, I think he is making war, and I think 
he has gone beyond his power, then. That seems to be the line that 
you draw in these cases where the President has sent troops to different 
places. The question is: Is that an act of war? And I think in 
Korea it was clearly an act of war. 

But if he is going to simply send troops to be stationed in France 
or air troops in England, with no immediate attack in sight, and 
complete ability to take them out if an attack does threaten. I do not 
believe that is an act of war. So I do not believe he would be beyond 
his power. 

But I do not think that he can commit them to the command of an 
international group of 12 nations without Congress acting. 


TROOPS SENT FOR UNITED STATES SECURITY OR AS PART OF INTERNATIONAL 
ARMY 


Senator Sarronstatt. You make that sort of clear. What I was 
trying to boil it down to was, assuming for a moment that he did send 
these troops into Europe in the same capacity, if you will, that he 
sends the Air Force to England and the Navy to the Mediterranean. 
and it is a question of wisdom on his designation as to whether it is 
the best thing to do in the interests of our security 
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Senator Tart. I think that is right. I think he can station troops 
where he thinks it is to the best interests of our people, of our security ; 
but I do not think he can set up an integrated unibed army described 
by Secretary Acheson, and foreign nations clearly exercising author- 
ity over this army so he can’t w ithdraw them, as far as I can see. He 
can’t order them where to go; he can’t tell them to get out if he thinks 
they should get out. They are under the command of an international 
body that tells that army where and how to operate. 

That I do not think he can do. 


ARTICLES 38, 5, AND 11 


Senator Sarronsrauu. May I ask you just one more question. 

You have explained the statements about article 3 of the North 
Atlantic Pact. Do you have the same feeling about article 5? 

In other words, assuming that there was an attack on one that was 
an attack on all, under article 5, can he send the Navy, the Air Force, 
or the Army, or all three, and put them under an international com- 
mander without coming to the Congress ? 

Senator Tarr. You are talking about after war begins? 

Senator SaLronsTALu. Yes. 

Senator Tarr. Article 5 is after war begins. 

Senator Sarronstautu. After an aggression has been made. 

Senator Tarr. I would not like tosay. I have not studied the ques- 
tion particularly. He certainly has much broader powers when war 
has begun. That was a question argued under the Atlantic Pact. It 
seems to me that, under article 11, war cannot begin for our purposes 
until we declare war, until Congress declares war. 

It seems to me that Congress must first declare war, and that is the 
way the question comes to us. After that the President can probably 
do anything he likes with an army. 

Senator Sauronsrauu. Is it a fair statement of your position to s 
that you question the wisdom of sending troops abroad under the 
President’s constitutional power for our security ? 

You state that he cannot send them under article 3 without the au- 
thority of Congress, and that thereafter 

Senator Tarr. No; I say he can’t send them and commit them to 
an international army, in my opinion, without authority from the 
Congress, because of the provisions of article 11 of that treaty and 
because of the general limitations on his power as Commander in 
Chief and his power to make agreements with foreign nations, 

Senator SatronsTaLu. And that is the purpose of Senator Wherry’s 
resolution ? 

Senator Tart. Yes. 

The CHarrman. Senator Smith? 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I express my appreciation for doing 
what I think has been a great service in calling our attention to the 
difficulties of the approach to this problem, and the danger sign, as 
Mr. Hoover has said. I get the impression, Senator Taft, from your 
speeches, your statement here today, that you feel called upon at the 
moment to take the negative critical side of what has been going on, 
rather than suggest a positive side of what you will do if you were 
in a position of authority to do it. I would like to ask you this question. 
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In the event that the matter of these four divisions that have been 
suggested by our military services, or the whole over-all plan for an 
integrated over-all army, did come before the Congress for approval, 
are you prepared to say you would not vote for it or you would vote 
against it? 

I want to see whether we are agreed on the direction we are moving 
and are just discussing procedures to get there. 

Senator Tarr. I thought that I made that clear. I suppose there 
will be some general resolution, I trust a joint resolution. I do not 
know. I have not seen the form of the resolution. 

Apparently, it is only a Senate resolution, which I would think 
is as good as nothing. I do not see any sense in a Senate resolu- 
tion, which only expresses our opinion. It seems to me it should 
be a joint resolution; and, if there were such a joint resolution, why 
I have provided expressly what I think should be done. I do not 
think we ought to authorize an international army until we know 
that these other people have agreed that it will be a sufficient inter- 
national army, and I think that we should limit the proportion of our 
contribution to that international army. How that is done is a ques- 
tion that can be worked out. It seems to me in the first place Con- 
gress is not going to surrender at passing a Senate resolution its 
intrinsic power to determine this kind of question. If the President 
can set up international armies all over the world to defend one coun- 
try against another, we have abandoned completely our power over 
the Army and our power to declare war. We have simply abdicated 
the power given to Congress by the Constitution. 

I do not think we should do anything of the kind. I think we should 
make clear that we believe that we have that power and we are pre- 
pared to exercise it in whatever way we are prepared to exercise it, 
and let’s go ahead and exercise it. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. That is a procedure question rather 
than the question of the merits of whether we will send four divisions 
or six divisions. You would be perfectly happy 

Senator Tarr. Senator Lodge has introduced a joint resolution 
which, it seems to me, approaches the thing in the right way. I would 
like to be more specific than Senator Lodge’s resolution; but, after all, 
I think that is the way in which this committee ought to deal with the 
problem—some general authority, if we are going to do this, but I 
would like to see the two definite limitations that I have suggested. 


FEASIBLE FLEXIBILITY VERSUS LIMITATIONS OF RESOLUTION 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I am with you in wanting to see 
participation by the Congress in making the decision, but I do not 
want those limitations to be so difficult that we might prevent that 
measure of flexibility that military people must have in dealing with 
limitations. 

Senator Tarr. All they want is the flexibility to come back here 
without violating their word and ask for six more divisions next year. 
That is what they are asking for, and that is what I do not want to 
give them. 
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Senator Smrru of New Jersey. That may or may not come, but what 
I want to point out is that we are aiming to set up the machinery 
whereby Congress and the Executive can work together. 

Senator Tarr. I think those provisions about a committee are highly 
desirable, to keep in touch with the whole situation, as we have done 
in various other programs, as you know. I think that is very desirable. 
The limitation is not only for the purpose of limiting our own finan- 
cial expenditures, because if we begin to increase the E uropean army 
we are going to have to increase the over-all army that is now 
proposed. 

It is also to impress upon these Europeans what they have to do, 
what they have to do being to promise to put up. That is the effect 
of limiting us. So long as we leave our obligation wide open, they 
are going to think in lesser terms than what they should think in. Put 
it that way. 


EUROPEANS SHOULD ASSUME THEIR OBLIGATIONS 


Senator Smirx of New Jersey. I think possibly where I disagree 
with you on that last statement is along these lines. I think that this 
is a mutual problem with these other countries, and I can’t conceive 
of a more effective set-up to handle this matter of our joint danger 
that we are all in than your own Atlantic Treaty. If that is true, we 
all ought to think together, and we ought not be saying, “I will do 
nothing until you do something.” That is what is bothering me with 
the negative approach. 

Senator Tarr. I have proposed that we do something as soon as 
they promise to do something; not actually that they do it. 

Senator Sarru of New Jersey. Suppose they said, “We don’t dare do 
a thing unless we are pretty w éll assured we are going to have support 
from the United States.” That is what they are saying. 

Senator Tarr. That is all right. Iam saying, in effect, that we will 
enter into an agreement as soon as they are prepared to enter into 
an agreement. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Are we not discussing that now, that 
cooperation under article 9, which says that they agree to establish a 
council, on which all are represented, to consider the necessary steps 
toward implementing the treaty, primarily establishment of a defense 
committee to recommend measures implementing articles 3 and 5. 

Isn’t that what we are doing today? 

Senator Tarr. And it is perfectly clear under the report of the 
Foreign Relations Committee that that recommendation is not bind- 
ing on any one of those governments at all, even though their own 
representatives participated in it. It is not binding on them. And I 
am only suggesting that, if we are going to get in this plan, let’s 
make them approve it and assume their obligations under it. That is 
all I am proposing here. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Shall we assume ours, too, at the 
same time ? 

Senator Tarr. Surely. Of course. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. I am only suggesting a cooperative 
movement here where we would move together, and I think that is 
what General Eisenhower was aiming at when he came back and told 
us he was going to confer with these countries and come back to 
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us presently and say, “I find thus and so, and now we are prepared to 
go ahead.” 

Senator Tarr. What I provided was that no forces should be as- 
signed to an integrated army until definite agreements have been made 
with the North Atlantic Treaty Organization by members of that 
organization or other nations, to assign to that army within a reason- 
able period a total number of armed forces to provide an army suffi- 
ciently powerful to withstand an attack on Western Europe, including 
occupied Germany. 

That is the condition that I suggest on some affirmative resolution. 
I did not attempt to draw the affirmative resolution. I assumed mem- 
bers of the committee were preparing such resolutions, as they have. 


SIZE OF THE ARMY 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. You use the word “withstand.” 
Can I ask you where you distinguish between the words “strong enough 
to resist” and “withstand,” or “to be a deterrent”? I think there is a 
big difference between those approaches. If you have an army of a 
certain size to be a deterrent while our Air Force and what not are 
being built up and brought into action, that is a different thing from 
having an army strong enough to withstand a mass attack. 

Senator Tarr. I think you should have one sufficient to withstand. 
I do not see the “deter” business. A force small enough to be wiped 
off the map surely you do not want. I do not understand how any- 
body in his right mind can determine what is sufficient to deter attack. 
That is purely psychological. There is no test, no standard on that. 
It seems to me that you have to have some military advice as to the 
necessary size of an army to withstand the attack. That would be my 
view. That is what I intended. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. If there are 175 or 180 Russian 
divisions and they are about half the size of ours, we would need at 
least half as many divisions in a land-massed army. We cannot have 
an army that big. 

Senator Tarr. I do not know; I was talking with some of those 
Germans who know a good deal about the German war. They said 
they figured one German division was the equivalent of approximately 
three Russian divisions, and one German division could withstand 
three Russian divisions. That would again make an army in the 
neighborhood of 60 divisions, and that figure has been frequently 
mentioned. I do not know whether it should be 50 or 60 or 70 or 100, 
or what it is. But 60 is a general figure, a convenient figure, and I 
think that it has been more mentioned than any other figure I have 
heard. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. You are thinking in terms of a de- 
fense army, as we all are. There has been some foolish talk about our 
going to Moscow. 

Senator Tarr. You could not go to Moscow with 60 divisions. 


COMPONENTS OF OUR DEFENSE ESTABLISHMENT 


Senator Smirx of New Jersey. I do not think you could go to Mos- 
cow with any divisions. I think that would be a foolish thought to get 
into the picture at all. The question of a deterrent, it seems to me, is 
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vitally important. It is psychological. In the last analysis, what we 
have been discussing with the military authorities is different parts 
the army and navy play in the over-all picture, and even the airmen, 
who are insisting on predominance of air, feel a deterrent army is 
vitally important to make the air effective. I think that is true. 

To me, as I study it, it means a great deal. Would you agree with 
me, Senator Taft, that the two things we need in this army, whatever 
the size of our Armed Forces, are: First, mobility, so that we will be 
able to move quickly if we have to, to any part of the world, not just 
Europe? We do not want to tie up too many men in Europe for that 
reason. I think your argument is very good there. I think your 
mobile army on the per iphery of the land mass of Russia is important. 
The second is the power of retaliation. In case there should be an 
attack, our Air Force should be built up in such a way that we could 
retaliate promptly. 

Senator Tarr. I fully agree with the Senator, as far as I have 
any knowledge of the subject. 


LEGALITY OF UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION IN KOREA 


Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I have been a little disturbed by 
your reference to Korea because it seemed to me that in the Korea 
incident, we had a clear case of an aggression against the United 
Nations of which we are a part. It was United Nations action call- 
ing for troops to go in there that led us to our decision. 

I have defended the attitude of the Government in Korea because 
I felt we had participated in the United Nations, that Korea was a 
United Nations problem and not a United States problem, and that 
we acted in the Korean case because it was the United Nations and 
we had been called upon then to participate by the United Nations 
group in guviibe: J that aggression. 

That is where I disagree with you, it seems to me, in your criticism 
of the Korean action. 

Senator Tarr. I took this position 2 days after the Korean attack 
in a speech in the Senate. I pointed out that the President was 
authorized to negotiate a special agreement and he never had done 
so; that short of that agreement, the President had no power grow- 
ing out of the United Nations Charter to contribute troops that he 
did not have otherwise, and I thought he did not have the power to 
send an army into country A to defend country A against country B 
in the absence of a treaty or some obligation, and that the United Na- 
tions obligation was completely depe ndent upon the making of this 
agreement that was never made. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. We know why the agreements 
were not made. 

Senator Tarr. That does not make any difference, why they were 
not made. They were not made. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Then your Executive is faced with 
choosing between letting Korea go by defeat, or acting in harmony 
with the United Nations, of which we are a member. We did the 
best. I think it is not fair to criticize the administration on the 
Korean action. 

Senator Tarr. I said at the time I thought after it was done I would 
have voted to approve the action, because it was the first aggression 
that was made by a nation in violation of the Charter. 
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Senator Smirn of New Jersey. That is right. 

Senator Tarr. And I thought I would “have approved doing so, 
although if I had known all I “know now, and if we had made an in- 
vestigation of how many troops we had and how big a job it was, I 
do not know that I would have voted to do so. As a matter of fac t, 
the army, apparently, so far as we can tell from what has come out 
to the public, only contemplated the use of sea and air power in Korea, 
not the commitment of land troops, and that decision to commit 
land troops was made by someone at some time that we have never 
been able to identify, but it was quite a while after that first Korean 
attack. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Then we get back to the main point 
of your argument, that the President should not assume to do this 
without the cooperation in some form of the Congress. 

Whether you want formal action by Congress or consultation with 
Congress, or whether you want some other formula set up, possibly a 
special committee of Congress to follow all these things, is what the 
committee is concerned with now. 

Senator Tarr. I do not think consultation with Congress has any 
bearing on the constitutional question whatever. If the President 
hasn’t power to do it, he hasn’t the power to do it after consulting the 
Congress any more than he had before consulting the Congress. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I get your point, but I think we have 
to consider a procedural arrangement sufficiently flexible to function 
anywhere there may not be time for Congress to assemble after an 
attack. 

Senator Tarr. When it comes to making war with somebody who 
is not attacking the United States, we can take a little time to do it, 
and I have no reason to think Congress won't act in a hurry. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. ‘Of course, I agree with you in a 
case of war we will have to. 


KOREAN WAR IS A UN PROPOSITION 


Senator Tarr. In case of Korea, we did not have a declaration of 
war. What the President did involved us in war without authority 
from Congress. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. My distinction there was that that 
was a UN proposition. 

Senator Tarr. It was not a UN proposition. He had no right to 
do it. Incidentally, we got hooked in again, because even the United 
Nations Council, under the terms of the Council, cannot act without 
the affirmative votes of five permanent members. We never had the 
affirmative votes of five permanent members. Russia never voted. So 
that we got hooked in, and, of course, the moment Russia returned to 
the Council she vetoed any action against China or anyone else. So we 
made a great mistake in relying on an imperfect resolution of the 
United Nations. 


GREATER PARTICIPATION OF CONGRESS 


Senator Smirn of New Jersey. I think that machinery is very defec- 
tive, unquestionably, but you were left with a situation where it would 
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have had to go by default. My own position is that the way it is 
working out is much better than if it had gone by ba: fault. 

Then, as I understand your position, you are really arguing more 
for participation by the Congress in making these do isions than in the 
actual decisions, except possibly that one that was made. 

Senator Tarr. Except for two things. I think that we should limit 
our total contribution to six divisions, which is all the Army says they 
intend to send; and, second, I think we should do it by law, and we 
should require ‘the European nations to put up an army sufficient to 
defend Europe while we get into it, as a condition of our getting into it. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. You do not quite go to the extent 
that Mr. Hoover goes, that the ‘Army must be strong enough to stop 
the Red menace before we put up a dollar or a man. I believe Mr. 
Hoover has changed his position on that. 

Senator Tarr. Mr. Hoover will be here tomorrow and can state 
his own position. 


NATO PARTNERS SHOULD ALSO MAKE PROMISES 


Senator Smrru of New Jersey. That is quite right. I am asking 
whether you go so far as to say we should not put up a dollar or a 
man until they have an army strong enough to stop the Red menace? 

Senator Tarr. No; what I have said is, if they will promise to put 
up the necessary number of divisions, I am willing to go ahead and 
take their promise. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. You would not have us work it out 
together and have Eisenhower come back and say, “Here is what is 


set up; let’s all agree to this.” In other words, a joint action, rather 
than that our whole movement is conditioned upon their performance ? 

Senator Tarr. I think he ought to make an agreement as to what 
they will do. I think that is what is contemplated. 


DEPENDENCE OF UNITED STATES SECURITY ON EUROPE 


Senator Smrru of New Jersey. Then you do not think our security 
situation is threatened by the European situation as much as the 
European countries ? 

Senator Tarr. No; I do not. 

Senator Smirn_ of New Jersey. I think Europe is such an impor- 
tant part of our defense that I feel we should join right now in the 
defense of it. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Hickenlooper ? 

Senator Hickentoorer. Senator Taft, I think you have discussed 
practically all the questions that I want to take up with you, except 
about two. I take it that a part of your position is that you want to 
see that this program is something that you can rely upon and that 
we can look forward to as to what we have to meet in the future, rather 
than to go on piecemeal month by month and year by year, with new 
demands possibly coming up that we had not anticipated. 

Senator Tarr. Yes, sir. 
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DIVISION OF RESPONSIBILITY AND CONTRIBUTION UNDER ATLANTIC PACT 


Senator Hickenvoorer. Just to refresh your memory, I would like 
to read you a statement that was made in connection with the mili- 
tary-aid program hearings by the Secretary of State, Mr. Acheson. 

He was responding to some questions by Senator George. Among 
other things, Secretary Acheson said on August 8, as follows: 


It is perfectly clear at the present time, and requires no guess, tliat so far as 
naval action is concerned for the defense of the North Atlantic area, that must 
fall primarily to the United States and Great Britain. Certain air operations 
must clearly fall to the United States. The provision of ground forces must fall 
in the first instance to certain European countries, particularly to the French. 
Those are matters which are known. They are perfectly clear. And this 
program is directed toward assisting in the equipment of those forces. 

And I call your attention to the word “equipment” of those forces, 
“which, whatever operation they go through, must be the forces that 
will gothrough the operation. That is what I was trying to bring out.” 

You will find that statement on page 20 of the record, which I think 
is about as clear a statement of the division of responsibility of con- 
tribution under the Atlantic Pact and the military-aid program as we 
can get. 

Then he further says, in connection with the same testimony he was 
giving at that time, again quoting Secretary Acheson: 

Circumstances create certain facts which have to be realistically accepted 
Some of those facts I mentioned in answer to Senator George’s question. One 
of them is that the navies, which must take part in the principal burden of 
defense, must be the American and British Navies, with assistance from the 
French of a certain type. 

Circumstances set the fact that strategic air operations must all fall to the 
United States. Circumstances set the fact that if there are to be effective 
ground troops, ground forces in Europe, they must be primarily French, with 
assistance from the others. It is not that the bill sets the pattern for the 
defense. 

_ And I may interpose here that this was in answer to a question by 
Senator Vandenberg, in which Senator Vandenberg said that the bill 
set the pattern for our defense, and Acheson said: 

Oh, no; it is circumstances that would set it. It is not that the bill sets 
the pattern for defense. It is the realities of the situation that set much of 
it, and what the bill does is to take the forces that exist and try to fill in deficien- 
cies in their equipment so that those may be real forces with which to work 
instead of merely theoretical forces. 

Senator Tarr. Now, it seems to me there that in the debate on the 
North Atlantic Pact, nobody even thought about providing land 
troops. It was not a serious subject of debate. I had quite a long 
debate myself with Mr. Dulles, I remember, and others, because I 
maintained that the treaty did commit us to provide equipment to 
those nations, and they maintained it did not even do that, and one 
reason there was no talk about troops is that nobody thought for a 
moment it involved our sending troops to,Europe. It was out of the 
consideration of the Senate. 

We found, as you know, in the committee hearings, a few statements 
where that subject was brought up, but it had been completely elimi- 
nated as a possibility before the Atlantic Pact ever got to the Senate. 

Senator HickENtoorrr. May I call your attention to another state- 
ment in connection with the military-aid program. This will be 
found in Mr. Acheson’s statement on page 13 of the hearings. 
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INTERPRETATION OF ATLANTIC PACT REGARDING GROUND FORCES 


What I quoted a moment ago was from the hearings on the military- 
aid program. This is on August 8, 1949, Secretary Acheson: 

It is not intended that there should be maintained in Western Europe forces 
in being capable of defending all Europe against an all-out attack. But it is 
essential to international peace and our own security that there be maintained 
in Western Europe, forces sufficient to convince any would-be aggressor that he 
would not, by quick marches, gain easy victory. 

Now, again on August 9, in answer to questions by Senator Byrd, 
Secretary of Defense Johnson said this: 


To no greater extent than you have already done in the Atlantic Pact. 

Senator Byrp. The Atlantic Pact, as was clearly stated by the Secretary of 
State, does not commit us to arm anyone in time of peace. 

Secretary JoHNON. The Defense Department has made it clear that what we 


have come before you for in one year does not bind us as to what we might ask 
for in a future year 


Senator Byrrp. There is certainly a moral obligation to underwrite the military 
security of Europe during the days of peace. Is there or not? 

Secretary JoHnson. No, sir; I do not think so. 

There are a number of other statements in the record but I take it 
that in the light of the positive assurances that we had at the time, 
which governed the action of many people in connection with their 
votes on the North Atlantic Pact and the military-aid program, you 
believe that we are justified in asking now for a clear definition of 
the general limitations—not the spec ‘ific limitations but the general 
limitations—of our participation in the future so we will now know 
what to anticipate and can govern our judgment accordingly. 

Senator Tarr. Yes; and without that limitation I would not be in 
favor of getting into the proposition at all. 

Senator Hicken oorer. I think that is all. 

Senator Tarr. I do not mean to lay down a rule of six or nothing, 
but a limitation of that kind. 

The Crarman. Senator Knowland. 






























OCCUPATION TROOPS AS A BOOST TO EUROPEAN MORALE 





Senator Knowranp. Senator, in the first place, as I understand it, 
your position is that if it is a morale factor in Europe that is involved, 
that would be beneficially affected by the sending of additional troops 
even up to and including the four additional divisions mentioned by 
General Marshall, making a total of six, you do not challenge the 
authority of the President to send them as occupation troops in 
Germany. 

Senator Tarr. No. 

Senator Knowianp. So long as there is a state of war that still 
exists. 

Senator Tarr. And I see no particular reason why he should not 
send them to France or England if he wants to. 

Senator Knownanp. So far as a morale factor is concerned, if that 
would help in the encouragement of Europe to proceed on its program 
you would not hold up the sending of these troops for that purpose 
as occupation troops ? 

Senator Tarr. No: not as occupation troops; but I do not under- 
stand that that is why they are being sent. 
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Senator KNow.anp. I want to develop the situation. 

The question has constantly come up here that the morale of Europe 
would be adversely affected unless some additional troops were sent, 
and I merely wanted to clarify, as I understood your testimony, the 
fact that you would not object to the sending of those troops as oc- 
cupation troops, and if that is the only thing that i is holding back Euro- 
pean morale, that is certainly not a factor in this discussion tod: ay. 

Senator Tarr. My recollection is that the President, when he made 
his announcement last September, spoke of them as additional oc- 
cupation troops in Germany. T think he did. I am not sure of that, 
but that is my recollection. 


SEEKING AREAS OF AGREEMENT AMONG VARIOUS TESTIMONIES 


Senator KNowLanp. What I am seeking to find out here, even at the 
expense of being a little repetitious on your testimony, is this: We 
have had this discussion in which vast areas of disagreement have been 
pointed out, and as one member of this committee I am at this time 
seeking to find if in fact there aren’t very large areas of agreement 
which are already apparent. I wish you ‘would correct me if I mis- 
understood your testimony. 

One, you recognize that the danger of international communism 
presents a menace, a global menace, to the free world. 

Senator Tarr. Yes. 

Senator KNow.any, ‘Two, that we must forthwith put cur air, sea, 


and land defenses in order, even up to the suggested 314 million man 


total suggested by the sevice establishment, although you woul | prefer, 


if possible, to limit that to 3 million men because of the economic 
impact, 

Senator Tarr. That is correct. 

Senator KNowLanp. So there would be no desire on your part to 
delay for a single day the development of our armed might so we 
might be prepared to meet whatever challenge this country is con- 
fronted with. 

Senator Tarr. It has been too long delayed. 

Senator Know.anp. Three, you agree that it is essential in this de- 
fense pattern that we have overseas bases in various and sundry parts 
of the world which might include Europe, Africa, or Asia, and that 
those bases, if not alre sady in existence, should be forthwith put in 
existence and defended by such sea, land, and air power as was neces- 
sary in our national interest. 

Senator Tarr. Well, Senator, I don’t think that I know enougia 
about that. A witness who appeared before you here claimed the 
bases should be on American soil, and you shoul | build airplanes big 
enough to operate them from Aaperienn soil. * It is, after all, an air 
question, a very volatile field. If our Joint Chiefs of Staff say that 
is necessary as part of the picture, I say “yen 

Senator Knowtanp. I understood your testimony that 
not challenging it. 

Senator Tarr. I assume there is an airfield in Africa today. I 
assume there is an air base in England today, just from the news- 
papers. I am not suggesting that we abandon them. In fact, I think 
so long as they are there, we have to defend them. 


you were 
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FINDING AFFIRMATIVE POLICY 


Senator Knownanp. The only reason I am trying to develop this 
question is that there is so much misunderstanding as to position, and 
1 was trying to see if there isn’t getting to be an area of agreement 
where, with some give and take on the part of the administration, they 
might not be able to get an affirmative policy, affirmative approval, to 
a reasonable program. This would be better than taking an adamant 
position that the Congress might have to take a resolution presented 
without change, which would in fact create a vast area of disagreement 
that might be harmful, as General Eisenhower so testified. 

Senator Tarr. There are bases of agreement. Take the resolution 
that I have now had an opportunity toexamine. While I say I think 
it should be a joint resolution, there is one section that sounds a little 
like my section. It is this one: 

It is the sense of the Senate that, in sending additional units of ground troops 
to Europe, the President should make certain that our North Atlantie Treaty 
parties are making contributions to the joint defense of Western Europe com- 
mensurate with their ability, geographic position, and general economic condition. 

Those are not quite the terms I would want to draw that obligation 
in, but at least it suggests that there is a recognition of the fact that 
that is something we should all be interested in. 


TROOP LIMITATIONS AS RELATIVE TO UNITED STATES RESPONSIBILITY 


Senator KNow1anp. Finally, I understand that even in the case of 
additional troops over and above those which might have been forth- 
with sent as, say, occupation forces, you would raise no objection 
within reasonable limits to additional troops being sent, provided the 
European nations would undertake to raise—they would not be re- 
quired to actually have in being, but would at least undertake with a 
firm commitment or agreement to raise—additional troops so that 
there would be some kind of quid pro quo to assure this country that we 
would not get into another Korea-type situation where we are putting 
up 90 percent of the troops and suffering 90 percent of the casualties. 

Senator ART The Senator is right. It seems to me that in provid- 
ing equipment, $5,000,000,000 worth a year, and providing bombing 
and air power, See sea power, we are probably doing pretty 
nearly 50 percent of that job anyway, or half the job, and whatever 
we contribute on land seems to me to be in addition to that 50 percent, 
and I think that it should be limited so that we do not get to that 90 
percent point that the Senator has suggested we are now in in Korea 


CONGRESSIONAL APPROVAL NECESSARY FOR INTERNATIONAL ARMY 


Senator Know.anp. Then, if I understand you correctly, you have 
raised one of your principal objections to the area where congressional 
authority is necessary, to the area where you feel it is vital as in this 
new project of setting up an international army which in fact would 
place American soldiers under an international commander; to that 
extent the President would surrender his constitutional prerogatives as 
Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces to what, in effect, is a com- 
mittee of European powers on which our country is represented. 

Senator Tarr. I do not say that step should not be taken. I say it 
cannot be taken without the Coane 
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Senator Know.anp. It cannot be taken without authority of Con- 
gress! ~ . 
Senator Tarr. Yes. 


POSSIBILITY OF ATOMIC BOMB UNDER INTERNATIONAL ARMY COMMAND 


Senator Knowianp. Having in mind, Senator, that there has been 
general public knowledge, and I think Mr. Churchill has stated it 
was his opinion, that the great restraining influence on Soviet aggres- 
sion to date has been the American development of the atomic bomb 
and its present superiority in that field, and its power to deliver, and 
referring to the fact that in an international army, with an interna- 
tional commander, presumably the air force in Europe would be under 
international command, have you given thought to what might happen 
in the event, shall we call it, the committee of three, on which Great 
Britain is represented, might, because of pressure from the Soviet 
Union or fear ‘of retaliatory bombing by Russia, in fact, give the 
supreme commander a directive not to use the atomic weapon? If that 
were done, would in fact the President be surrendering the right over 
atomic power which we now have vested in the Atomic Act, which is in 
the President and our own Armed Forces?) Would we be surrendering 
that to a foreign power and in that way actually tie the hands of our 
Strategic Air Force? 

Senator Tarr. Well, I think yes, except that I suppose we could 
still exercise that with our own forces. We would not have turned 
over all of our Strategic Air Forces to the international command, 
and while the international command might, in the first place, say, ““We 
want to use it,” and I suppose we could say, “I am sorry; you haven’t 
got it,” if we do not want to use it, or “We are not going to send it 
over to you,” or if they do not want to use it, I suppose our own Air 
Force could still use it. But so far as this international army is con- 
cerned, we would be giving up the power to use or not use it in our 
own discretion. 


POSSIBLE CONFLICT WITHIN INTERNATIONAL ARMY COMMAND REGARDING 
ATOMIC ENERGY ACT 


Senator KNow.anp. The language in the Atomic Energy Act, page 
150, section 6, reads as follows: 


The President from time to time may direct the Commission (1) to deliver 
such quantities of fissionable materials or weapons to the Armed Forces— 


and I take it that it means in the context of the act the American 
Armed Forces— 


for such use as he deems necessary in the interest of national defense or (2), 
to authorize the Armed Forces to manufacture, produce, or acquire any equip- 
ment or device utilizing fissionable material or atomic energy as a military 
weapon, 

Now this question probably would never have been raised but for 
the fact that in the present international undertaking in which we 
find ourselves involved in Korea, the international organization with 
which we are associated has actually tied the hands of our strategic- 
bombing force and has prevented them from going north of the Yalu 
River. There are indications that the international organization has 
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raised very grave doubts as to the desirability of, or whether in fact 
General MacArthur should be given permission to cross with land 
troops the thirty-eighth parallel. Having in mind those very specific 
examples of what has occurred in an international undertaking, sup- 
pose that the British representative and the representative of one 
other nation, there being three on this committee to which you have 
referred, outvoted us 2 to 1 to that extent, tying the hands of the 
strategic Air Force in the United States, if that 1s possible. Might 
not that completely upset at least the contemplations which had been 
in existence heretofore ? 
Senator Tarr. Well, I think we give up a great freedom of action 

and I should think that was one of the places where we give it up. 

Senator Knowianp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Lodge? 


CRYSTALLIZING THE ISSUE 


Senator Loner. Senator Taft, in trying to narrow down the issue, 
I have tried to jot down the things where we are in agreement, and 
then will try to take up the things ‘where we disagree. 

It seems to me we agree that “there is a dangerous situation in the 
world. We agree, insofar as troops in Europe are concerned, that 
Europe should furnish the bulk and should show that she is inter- 
ested; that we do favor under those conditions sending a limited 
number of divisions; that we certainly agree that perhaps the great- 
est source of tragic errors of foreign policy which have been com- 
mitted since the end of the war is that we indulged in projects which 
were beyond our power, to which you referred in very clear terms; 
that we think there is a good deal of waste that could be eliminated 
and economizing that could be effectuated in the armed services; and 
sixth, that the danger of inflation here at home is a dreadful menace 
to the success of everything that we are trying to do. Are those six 
points all fairly stated ¢ 

Senator Tart. I agree. 


TAFT PROVISO—ASSURANCE OF EUROPEAN PROMISES 


Senator Loner. I want to be sure I understand the proviso you men- 
tioned. Do you favor our sending no troops until the nations of 
Europe have an army in existence on the ground in the field? That 
is. an army that is capable of withstanding aggression ? 

Senator Tarr. No; I only want their promise that they will provide 
enough troops that apparently we do not have. They are still talking, 
as you know, in terms of a good deal smaller number of divisions than 
seem to be necessary to defend Europe. 

Senator Loner. Do you have a time limit in your provision? 

Senator Tarr. No; just that no American armed forces would be 
assigned without that. I suppose you could say no American armed 
forces other than those in Germany —— This is only a kind of 
suggestion of what might be done. I would want to consult a good 


many other Senators before proposing a definite proviso or amend- 
ment to this resolution. 
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CONSENT OF CONGRESS 


Senator Loner. I noticed you quoted General Marshall and other 
authorities that there is no precedent for the type of military organ- 
ization that is contemplated in Europe. 

But is it not also true that there is no precedent in history for the 
type of situation in which the world finds itself? 

enator Tarr. True, but my point about that is not that we should 
not do it, therefore. My point is that the President has no power 
to do it without Congress. That was the conclusion. 

Senator Loper. And immediately to show that all of the instances 
that have been cited where the President has used troops are not in 
point when you apply them to something that is entirely new. 

Senator Tarr. No; I had reference only to the President’s power 
to do it. 


CONCENTRATION ON SEA AND AIR POWER 


Senator Loner. You feel, do you not, that as a general proposition 
the United States should stick to making its principal effort through 
sea power and air power, and that our land effort must necessarily be 
a limited one? 

Senator Tarr. That is correct; yes. Our land effort, at least on the 
continents of Europe and Asia, where we face such a tremendous man- 
power, must be a limited one. We can’t hope ourselves to meet that. 

Senator Lopez. Would you go so far as to say that the day in which 
we can hope for a 100-division army, such as we tried to have in 
World War I and World War II, was forever gone? 

Senator Tarr. No. After the war starts, and you see what kind 
of war it is, and I do not think anybody knows what a Third World 
War is going to look like, that, you would then decide, as we have in 
past wars, whether the only thing to do was to do that. If that is 
the only thing to do, we can do it. I have no doubt about our power 
to do it, at great cost to our economy and to our manpower. 

Senator Loper. It may surprise you to hear I am more dubious 
about that than you are. I think if we have a 250-group air force 
General Spaatz advocates, and the type of Navy we spobabiy need to 
have, I do not think we have the manpower to have 100 divisions. I 
think we would do well if we had 50. 

Senator Tarr. We had 93 in the Second World War, and I assume 
that we could do it if we had to do it, but I certainly would want to 
= every other possibility of winning the war before we under- 
took it. 

Senator Loner. Let us assume we could not raise a 90- or 100-divi- 
sion army, and the situation developed so that the effort had to be made 
on the land, even though we did not like it, and we preferred to have 
the effort made by sea and air. Then we would certainly hope, would 
we not, that there would be effective allies who would have land power? 
Would we not? 

Senator Tarr. Yes. 


SMALL NUMBER OF UNITED STATES TROOPS AS INCENTIVE TO EUROPEANS 


Senator Loner. And it would be worth our while, would it not, to 


put in a small percentage of our own troops in order to encourage them 
to do their best efforts? 


80178—51——_42 
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Senator Tarr. That is right. That is one reason for sending six 
divisions, yes. But that is also a reason for giving them $5 billion 
worth of equipment and air support and agreeing to go to war when 
and if Russia attacks them and all the things we are doing for them. 
Nobody is saying we should not help them. The question is whether 
we should get into this land battle besides the other things we are 
doing. That is the only thing involved. 


EISENHOWER COMPARED TO WELLINGTON 


Senator Lover. You are more of a scholar and student of history 
than Iam. I am just doing this from memory, but I think at the 
time of Waterloo, on the anti-French side there were 115,000 Prus- 
sians and 60,000 Belgians and Dutch, and about 30,000 English, yet 
Wellington is acclaimed as a hero of that victory and it is known as 
a great “E nglish victory, and it was not disadvantageous to have Wel- 
lington over there, was it? 

Senator Tarr. No, and the history of British battles on the Conti- 
nent is that they have always supplied a very limited number of land 
troops themselves, and other people have done most of the providing 
of troops. That has been their policy for a long time, and it was a very 
wise policy and one I advocate for the United States. 

Senator Lopcr. That is what I advocate for the United States, and 
therefore I do not think that General Eisenhower being in Europe is 
any more disadvantageous to us than General Wellington being in 
Europe was disadvantageous to Great Britain. 


AMERICAN SUPREME COMMANDER SUGGESTIVE OF MORE AMERICAN TROOPS 


Senator Tarr. That is a question of the psychology of the situation, 
in which anybody could properly differ with me. T agree to that. It 
is a question of judging, though, and I will be willing to bet that it 
will take many more divisions out of the United States than if there 
were an Enghsh general there. I think that would be really a reason- 
able conclusion. 

Senator Loner. It is conceivable, though, that it could be very ad- 

vantageous to us to have General E isenhower over there? 

Senator Tarr. Certainly if we actually get into war, yes. I think so. 


PRESIDENTIAL AUTHORITY TO SEND TROOPS DEPENDS ON JUDGMENT 
AND DEGREE 


Senator Loner. I have heard you say to Senator Wiley—I may 
not be quoting you correctly—that it is all right for the President 
to send troops if there is no danger of attack. “How can you be sure 
in the present world situation that there will ever be a situation any- 
where where there is no danger of attack? 

Senator Tarr. I think it is a question of degree. This whole ques- 
tion of the President’s sending troops is a border-line case where the 
border line is a vague and indefinite border line, but it is a very definite 
one. I think it is a question of whether the President is engaging 
us in war or not. In the case of the South American Republic, it 
almost seems the size of the country may help to determine that. 
It may be so small that you do not regard it as war. It does not 
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seem to bring on a war to put some marines ashore in a small country. 


But that is a rather unstable line to draw, but if you go back and take 
a precedent, you will find that that is true. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 


Senator Loner. Is not there a respectable body of historical opinion 
who think that President McKinley did involve us in the Spanish 
War by the way he deployed the fleet around Cuba? 

Senator Tarr. I do not know. I haven’t heard that discussed. 

Of course he had the battleship Maine in the harbor, but I do not 
think it was there for aggressive purposes. I do not think that could 
be said. But there is a very respectable authority for the fact that 
President Polk involved us in the Mexican War without authority. 
That authority was Abraham Lincoln himself who said he clearly 
usurped his power in starting the Mexican War. 

Senator Loner. I heard you say, or I think I heard you say that 
once we commit troops to this integrated army, we cannot take the 
troops out. Does that correctly reflect your opinion / 

Senator Tarr. No. I think that is true if there is an agreement. 
Where there is no agreement—I assume there is none—so at present 
I suppose he could take them out. I think that we are the ones who 
ought to insist on an agreement. I think that we are interested in 
having these other nations commit themselves. 


PEACE OR STATE OF ALERT 


Senator Loner. In World War IT, at the time of the Bulge, when the 
Allied troops were about to evacuate Strasbourg, isn’t it true that the 
French Government did threaten to take the French Army out? 

Senator Tarr. There were many joint actions, but they were nearly 
all, Senator, so far as I know, in war. Here is a peacetime army. 

Senator Loper. Are we in a time of peace, or in a state of alert? 

Senator Tarr. I think we are in times of peace at the moment. 

Senator Loner. It is pretty unpeaceful. 

Senator Tarr. There is a definite line between peace and war. 

Senator Lopcr. There isn’t a third state, which you call a state of 
alert ¢ 

SEMIMOBILIZATION 


Senator Tarr. You have a state of semimobilization which we are 
contemplating and trying to figure out what it shall be, but so far as 
the commitment of troops to an international army is concerned, I 
think it is not the same problems as it is in peace. 

Senator Loper. Don’t you think a military effort, if it is going well, 
is such that everybody stays with it, and if it goes badly everybody 
pulls out, and no power on earth can stop them from pulling out ? 


UNITED STATES SECURITY MAINTAINED THROUGH DEFENSE OF WESTERN 
EUROPE 


Senator Tarr. Here is the question of building up an army for a 
particular purpose to defend Western Europe. 
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Senator Loner. And the United States. 

Senator Tarr. To defend Western Europe, so far as the location 
is concerned, That is where it is. 

Senator Loner. Do you think they are defending the United States 
better in Western Europe than you would be on Cape Cod? Do you 
think you are defending the United States better by having the troops 
in Europe than by having them in Cape Cod? 

Senator Tarr. Oh,no. I think you have to have troops in the United 
States, Cape Cod or somewhere else. You must always defend the 
United States. It is important to us to defend Western Europe, but 
it is not the immediate defense of the United States itself. The de- 
fense of Western Europe is justified because it is going to make our 
defense more difficult if Western Europe is not defended. 


POSSIBILITY OF GROUND WAR IN UNITED STATES 


Senator Loner. You wouldn’t rather fight the ground war in this 
country if war should come? 

Senator Tarr. I would if the Russians send in a parachute division. 
I think we have to fight it here. 

Senator Loper. We have to meet it here? 

Senator Tarr. If we control command of sea and air, that is the 
only way they can get in. 

Senator Lopcg. As a general proposition, wouldn’t you favor keep- 
ing it as far away as we can? 


UNITED STATES CANNOT DO THE JOB ALONE 


Senator Tarr. If we had a third world war with Russia, certainly, 
and if we ever agreed to go to war. That is not the question. The 
question is whether we shall set up an army over against a Russian 
attack when nobody else has agreed to do it, and when our own 
capacity to do the whole business is impossible. 

Senator Loner. I agree with you that we have to get assurances that 
the nations in Europe will do their utmost. 


MONROE DOCTRINE 


Senator Tarr. You take the Monroe Doctrine. We just notified the 
European nations that if they came over to this country they would 
find themselves at war with the United States. They wouldn’t send 
troops to South America; we didn’t send any troops to Europe, and it 
worked very well for 100 years, helping to maintain the peace of this 
hemisphere. I don’t think that it is at all necessary that we send 
troops to Europe. That really determines in advance where this war 
ought to be fought, and I don’t think anybody knows where this war 
ought to be fought. 

Senator Lover. In connection with the Monroe Doctrine, which is 
true, which kept the peace by mere threat of action, we have kept the 
peace by the threat of action, have we not, in the past 5 years because 
- oat, capacity to deliver the atomic bomb, which is a similar sort of 
thing 
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DETERRENT VALUE OF STRATEGIC AIR FORCE 


Senator Tarr. We certainly have not deterred Russia by an army in 
Europe, because there havn’t been any army in Europe. They haven’t 
made an attack. 

Senator Loner. Isn’t that because of the strategic air force? 

Senator Tart. Very likely, and it is getting bigger now. 

Senator Loper. But the advantage we have by our almost monopo- 
listic position insofar as the deliver y of the atomic bomb is concerned 
is disappearing, and in a few years they will be up with us with that. 

Senator Tarr. I don’t think. 


MAINTAIN AIR AND ATOMIC ADVANTAGE OVER RUSSIA 


Senator Loper. Let me finish my question: Won’t it then be desir- 
able to not be as outnumbered on land as we now are / 

Senator Tarr. I don’t think there is any evidence of that at all. 
I see no reason why we should not keep as far ahead of the Russians 
and be just as far ahead of the Russians on the atomic bomb 5 years 
from now. In fact, if we have any sense we ought to be further ahead. 
We ought to be further ahead in the airplanes that deliver those atomic 
bombs than we are today. I truly don’t think that argument about the 
atom bombs, the Russians waiting until they get some more atom 
bombs, is sound. I can’t see any reason or logic i in it. We have just 
exploded five bombs just for the purpose of perhaps showing that we 
had them, or practicing with them. We have enough bombs to throw 
them around Nevada even when Senator Malone isn’t there. Surely 
we must be able to go forward with this bomb production a lot faster 
than the Russians are able to do. I can’t think the Russians are wait- 
ing until they get more atomic bombs. 

Senator Loner. You have heard the statement made many times 
by many highly placed and authoritative people that now the Russians 
were unable to deliver the atomic bomb on us, and in 2 or 3 years they 
would be able to. That has been said time and time again, and it has 
been pretty well accepted. The point is, when you get to that point, 
isn’t it well not to be quite as helpless on the ground as we now are? 

Senator Tarr. I don’t agree with that assumption at all. I see no 
reason why, if we expend our time on air and not on ground forces, 
if we don’t spend our money on a lot of big land armies, we can’t be 
so far ahead with the atomic bomb that we will be infinitely stronger. 

Senator Loner. We would be spending much money, but we aren’t 
having a big land army now. 


ARMY IN BEING REQUIRED FOR PURPOSES OUTSIDE EUROPE 


Senator Tarr. No. I think this 1,400,000 are almost required for 
purposes outside of Europe. That is one reason I don’t want to get 
into the European thing to deploy them. 

Senator Loner. The 18 divisions we plan to have by 1952 isn’t big 
compared with Yugoslavia’s 30 divisions. 

Senator Tarr. That is one of the re: isons I think we ought to limit 

our European contribution. 

Senator Loner. If we are as astute as Wellington was, maybe we 
ought to be able to keep them down and get ready “good. 
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Senator Tarr. Since Wellington’s days we are prepared to give 
Europe anything she wants any time, so far as I can see. I don’t think 
we can compare ourselves with the very frugal attitude of General 
Wellington so far as money or troops was concerned. 

Senator Loner. Do you think Wellington believed in continuous 
and effective self-help and mutual aid ? 

Senator Tarr. I don’t think he had any interest in that. I think 
he was for defending Great Britain and getting other people to fight 
Great Britain’s battles if he could. 

Senator Loner. That is not a bad attitude. 


STABILIZATION OF SIBERIAN SITUATION 


I have one more question. I may have misunderstood you. Do I 
understand you to say that you favored the United States taking 
eastern Siberia ? 

Senator Tarr. I suggested that rather than the strategy based on 
abandoning western Alaska, if somebody had to abandon’ something 
why didn’t we make the Russians abandon the eastern point of 
Siberia? There is 2,000 miles of wasteland there. There is nothing 
to be gained, but why should we let the Russians into America at all? 

Senator Loner. You did not mean that we should aggress? 

Senator Tarr. No, I meant if war came along and you had to 
stabilize the situation up there, let’s rose ang it in Siberia. 

Senator Lopcr. And keep the war as far as you can away from the 
United States? 

Senator Tarr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Loper. I am for that. Thank you very much. 

The CuatrmMan. Senator Johnson? 


SIMPLE SENATE RESOLUTION 


Senator Jonnson of Texas. Senator Taft, I understood earlier in 
your remarks that you felt that the proposed Connally-Russell resolu- 
tion was, because it was just a Senate resolution, as good as nothing. 

Senator Tarr. Yes. A Senate resolution doesn’t cover the situa- 
tion. The resolution itself, I think, is an approach to the problem, 
certainly. But I am not at all opposed—I should not have treated it 
as cursorily as I did. I didn’t mean to. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. You are still of the opinion—— 

Senator Tarr. It ought to be a joint resolution. It ought to be 
legislation, and not just the expression of will of 96 Senators, or a 
lesser number. 


WHERRY RESOLUTION IS NEGATIVE 


Senator Jonnson of Texas. Do you have the same feeling toward 
the Wherry resolution, which you appear here to support ? 

Senator Tarr. That is a purely negative resolution, yes. I think 
that is proper. After all, the Wherry resolution is only saying in 
effect that the Senate wanted to act on the question. 

Senator JoHnson of Texas. It was expressing the sense of the 
Senate, as the Connally resolution does, and it seems to me that logic 
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would require that the same objection you expressed to the Connally 
resolution would also lie against the Wherry resolution, because it 
also represents — the sense of one body. 

Senator Tarr. I don’t think it is quite the same objection to a nega- 
tive resolution, the Senate resolution, as there is to the other. I would 
prefer always to have a joint resolution. 


EUROPEAN ABILITY TO RESIST WITHOUT UNITED STATES AID 


Senator Jounson of Texas. Do you think Europe could resist 
aggression successfully without our assistance, both in men and ma- 
terial ? 

Se nator Tart. I think they could certainly do it without our assist- 
ance in men, if they determined to do it. After all, Senator, the Vy 
have, I think, 200,000,000 people, or something like that, in Western 
Europe, or more. We have 150,000,000. I think they could do it if 
they were determined to do it; yes. 


PROVISIONAL ACCEPTANCE OF INTERNATIONAL ARMY 


Senator Jonnson of Texas. Then why do you definitely favor our 
joining and contributing to this international army ? 

Senator Tarr. Only because we have committed ourselves so far. I 
think now drawing back from what the President said he would do, 
and what our Army has said they would do, would have a bad effect. 
That is one difficulty about these things. That is why I want a limita- 
tion on it now. If it is understood in advance that this is the last 
division, then the President can’t commit us to six more. If he comes 
over here a year from now and says, “Boys, I have told Europe and I 
have announced in the press we are sending six more,” we are up 
against it. We havea difficult job to refuse to do that, and we do injure 
European morale to the extent that we back out on a commitment 
made by the President, even if he hasn’t any constitutional power to 
do it. We have had that difficulty heretofore for a good many years, 
and that is the reason, largely, that I am willing to go ahead with 
this, besides the other reason that we are in Germany anyway, and 
we are bound to be, and I should think that is another factor. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. Is it fair to assume that your position 
is that it is all right to send four divisions, or at least additional divi- 
sions, to Europe without the approval of Congress, so long as they 
are not commanded by an international general, so to speak ? 

Senator Tarr. I don’t think there is any way to prevent that. I 
think the President has power to send more troops to Western Europe 
We might want to express otr opinion that he should not do it, but 
since they are not really being sent for occupation purposes but are 
really being sent as part of the Atlantic Pact army I don’t think we 
need to consider that. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. Is it fair to say that you definitely 
favor our joining and contributing to an international army with cer- 
tain limitations and restrictions ? 

Senator Tarr. If the army is big enough so that it makes the job 
an effective job; that is a cood deal like the Korean situation. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. I said, with certain limitations and 
restrictions. 
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Senator Tarr. That is right. 
Senator Jounson of Texas. What definite ratio or percentage would 
you recommend ? 


ONE TO NINE RATIO 


Senator Tarr. The resolution I read recommended two conditions; 
one, that the other nations promise to put up enough divisions so that 
the force there has a reasonable chance to withstand Russian ag- 
gression ; and second, that our contribution to that should not be over 
1 to 10, roughly speaking, which is six divisions to an army of 60. 

Now, the | army says today that they have no intention of sending 
more than six, so I don’t see quite what the difficulty is in putting 
that limitation on it. Congress can always raise it if they have to. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. So you recommend a definite limitation 
in a ratio of 1 to 10% 

Senator Tarr. It is 1 to 9, Senator; one-tenth of the total. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. That is all. 

The CHarrMan,. Senator Sparkman? 


UNITED STATES-EUROPEAN MUTUAL DEFENSE 


Senator SparKMAN. Senator Taft, I want to ask you just one or 
two brief questions, because I think you have pretty well covered 
the ground. 

The Atlantic Pact, in effect, was an agreement between the United 
States and certain other countries to provide for the mutual defense 
of all of the countries concerned, was it not ? 

Senator Tarr. Yes. 

Senator SparkMan. Well, in practical effect, so far as the United 
States is concerned, wasn’t it a recognition of the importance of the 
defense of Western Europe to the defense of the United States? 

Senator Tarr. I think primarily it recognized that it was sufficiently 
important so that rather than let Russia come in, we would go to 
war. That was, in effect, what the essence of that pact was, that if 
Russia attacked those nations, we would go to war with Russia. 
We did not quite bind ourselves to go to war, but I think that was the 
implication, that we would. 

Senator SpARKMAN. Practically, that was involved ? 

Senator Tarr. Yes. 


EUROPE AS PART OF UNITED STATES DEFENSE AREA 


Senator SparKMAN. Well now, from a practical standpoint, didn’t 
we simply extend the defense orbit of the United States? In other 
words, we recognized Western Europe as being a part of our own de- 
fense area. 

Senator Tarr. I don’t think there is anything about areas, no. 
I think we recognized that if those nations were attacked, our interest 
was to go to war. As to how we were to go to war or where we were 
to go to war or what areas we would go to war in, that was left en- 
tirely open to recommendation by the council, to be approved by us, 
by our Government, as to whether we would go to war on that par- 
ticular aggression. 
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OBLIGATIONS UNDER NAT 


Senator SparkMan. In other words, is it your attitude that we did 
not, in practical effect, obligate ourselves except in case of war? 

Senator Tart. Well, I think that the mutual-aid business—and I 
said that in the Senate at the time—in consideration of the promises 
that were made apparently by the State Department to secure the 
signature of these parties to the Atlantic Pact, I always thought it 
bound us to provide arms and equipment in carrying out article 3. 

Senator SparKMAN. But you would not go beyond that? 

Senator Tarr. No. Of course even that required an authorization 
act by Congress, however. Even that obligation required implementa- 
tion. It did not assume to give the President power to do that by 
himself. He could not. We had to pass a special act, the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Act of 1949, to authorize the President to give arms 
aid. Now he comes along and says that, having authorized him to 
give arms aid, he can, without having any further authority at all, 
give all the troop aid he wants, without any authority. 

Certainly that was not the theory as to arms aid, and I don’t see 
how it could have been the theory as to troop aid. 


OPPOSITION TO PRESENT UNLIMITED POLICY 


Senator SparKMAN. Do I understand correctly, then, that you do not 
oppose the program generally; you simply say that Congress ought 
to act on it each time we extend any aid? 

Senator Tarr. I oppose the program in its present unlimited form, 


because I think that commits us to something beyond anything we can 
hope to do in the capacity of this country. 

Senator SPARKMAN. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Cain? 


PUBLIO AGREEMENTS AMONG NATO PARTNERS 


Senator Cain. Senator Taft, it seems to me that among your hopes 
is this one: If America is going to continue to participate in the 
defense establishment of Europe, as I think it will, that you hope the 
day will soon come when the average American knows as much about 
what the European nations are going to contribute as the European 
nations themselves; just as we are proposing to inform both Americans 
and Europeans as to our intentions. You consider this to be a two- 
way street. 

Senator Tarr. That is right, and it is diplomatic. It isn’t military, 
and like a very prominent Democratic President, I believe in open 
covenants openly arrived at, and I don’t think the additional informa- 
tion given to Russia is of much importance compared to maintaining 
that principle. 

Senator Carn. I could not agree with that principle more, sir. 


URGENCY OF SITUATION 
As I have sat for a good many days listening to the testimony of 


witnesses and some of my colleagues, I gathered the impression that 
they seem to feel that if the Wherry resolution is promptly voted 7o-™, 
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four American divisions will promptly be sent overseas. It seems to 
me, Senator Taft, that time is by no means as urgent or important as 
the administration would lead us, in this country, to believe. Have 
you any knowledge concerning when the four divisions under dis- 
cussion, the new four divisions, aside from the two now in occupied 
Germany, could be delivered in Europe ? 

Senator Tarr. No; I don’t know, Senator. 

Senator Carn. The best information I have, and this is not authori- 
tative—at least it represents my best guess—is that it will be at least 
the first of 1952 before we could possibly deliver to Europe four 
battle-trained divisions, and against that assumption here is the ques- 
tion I have: Does this time lag, if it is really truly represented by 
myself, not mean that we in this country can employ a considerable 
period of time in developing a national policy and agreeing on a plan 
which we all understand without injuring any European activity of 
any kind? 

Senator Tarr. I would think so, and it does seem to me we ought 
to decide approximately what our over-all program is now going to 
amount to for the next 3 or 4 years. Of course, a certain amount is 
going to be a guess, but it can be an intelligent guess, and so far no- 
body has guessed it. In fact, whatever guesses there were seem to me 
to have been upset by Mr. Wilson’s broadcast the other night, which 
looks like something much bigger than anything the President has 
suggested to date. 


COMPARISON OF AUTHORIZATION FOR ARMS AND AUTHORIZATION FOR TROOPS 


Senator Carn. I thank the Senator. 

Here is another question, and then only one more. The Congress 
gave much thought—you a few minutes ago partly responded to this 
question in answering Senator Sparkman—and time to the question 
of implementing the Atlantic Pact through providing arms for 
Europe. I take it that now we are considering a different implementa- 
tion of that pact. The Congress insisted then that the administration 
and the military justify the proposal to provide arms for Europe in 
specific detail. We took weeks to look into that matter. If this was a 
proper course to pursue, and I believe that it was, why should the Con- 
gress now permit the administration and the military to commit an 
American Roar to an integrated European army without the same in- 
sistence that the proposal be justified in detail? 

Senator Tarr. I don’t think there is any question. I can’t see why 
it doesn’t follow logically that we have got to make the same authoriza- 
tion here that we did on the providing of arms for Europe. 

Senator Carn. You have answered the question, sir, because I have 
not been able to understand the contention of serious men who have 
appeared as witnesses who claimed that it was proper for the Congress 
to decide the arms-to-Europe issue, but improper for the Congress to 
decide the American Army to European addition. 


INFORMATION NEEDED FOR INTELLIGENT DECISION 


My last question, sir: On the assumption, and it is a pure assump- 
tion, that the Congress must and will determine if the national interest 
requires committing an American Army to an Atlantic Pact army, 
what should we in the Congress do to put ourselves in a better position 
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to reach an intelligent decision? What information should we seek 
to secure, and from whom should we seek to secure that informa- 
tion? 

Senator Tarr. I am afraid I don’t know, Senator, who has the 
information. I suppose Secretary Acheson is the main depository of 
the actual information as to what the European army ought to be. 
He is a member of the Atlantic Council and I should think he would 
have the information. 

Senator Carn. I ask the question only for this reason. In agreeing 
with many of your contentions this afternoon, I am looking for those 
witnesses who will come up here and indicate to us in great detail, 
greater than has presently been the case, how many divisions are to 
be required ; what is the time schedule, approximately, for those divi- 
sions; which nations will put up what proportions, and give us a 
first-class look at_an integrated army with whatever anybody else 
might say is the first undertaking of the kind in the history of the 
world in peacetime. 

I hope to be able to support it, but I find it difficult to support some- 
thing I haven’t seen or can’t understand up to date. I do appreciate 
your responses. 

Senator Tarr. Is that all? 

The Cuarrman. No. I have a few questions to ask. I am a mem- 
ber of the committee. 

Senator Tarr. Usually the Senator asks the questions first. I 
thought he was entirely satisfied with my statement. 


CAN AIR AND NAVY ALONE DEFEND EUROPE 


The Cuairman. Do you regard that Air and Navy alone can defend 
Jurope 

Senator Tarr. American Air and Navy alone, yes, if the Europeans 
provide the troops that they could provide. 

The Cuatrman. I am not talking about troops, now. I just want 
toknow. Can our Air and Navy defend Europe and defeat a Russian 
intervention ? 

Senator Tarr. I don’t think so. 

The Cuarrman. You don’t think so? 

Senator Tarr. No. 

The Cuatrman. In your January 5 speech, as you put it here, you 
say: 

It seems to me by a reasonable alliance with Britain, France, Holland, Aus- 
tralja, and Canada, the control of sea and air power can establish a power which 

‘an never be challenged by Russia, and which can protect Europe as it has been 
protected for 5 years, through fear of what sea and air power can accomplish 
against Russia. There is no need for a specific line of defense. But we can 
exercise a power for peace over a vast area. 

Do you believe that ? 

Senator Tarr. We have maintained peace apparently by that threat. 
There is a good chance of doing so, I think. In other words, I never 
have felt myself that the Russians were very likely to attack under 
those circumstances. 

Of course, that is not what you asked me. You asked me whether, 
if they attacked, you could defend Europe. I would say “No,” with 
sea and air alone. 
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The Cratrman. So you don’t think now exactly as you did on the 
5th of January? 

Senator Tarr. Just exactly the same as I did on the 5th of January; 
yes. 

The CHatrman. You said then that they could establish a power 
which could never be challenged by Russia. 

Senator Tarr. Never be challenged by Russia in the sea and air, is 
what I meant to say, and that the deterrent effect of that power would 
be sufficient to prevent or deter an attack on Europe, not that if they 
did attack they could not overrun Europe. They probably could. 


AUTHORITY FOR KOREAN ACTION 


The Cuarrman. Now, as to Korea, as I understand your testimony 
you really favor what was done in Korea, but you don’t think it was 
done in the right way, that the Congress ought to have authorized it, 
is that right ? 

Senator Tarr. Well, for fear that I might say something different 
than I said before, I think I had better read what I said at that time, 
Senator. 

The Cuarrman. That is a pretty safe course to pursue, if you want 
to be consistent. I have the record here. This purports to be your 
speech, printed here in the Record. 

~~ y ° 

Senator Tarr. I have a copy of it here, somewhere : 

It should be noted that there has been no pretense of consulting Congress. 
No resolution has ever been introduced asking the approval of Congress for the 
use of American forces in Korea. I shall discuss later the question of whether 
the President was usurping his powers as Commander in Chief. My own 
opinion is that he was doing so. There is no legal authority for what he has 
done. But I may say that if a joint resolution were introduced asking for the 
approval of the use of our Armed Forces already sent to Korea, and full support 
of them in their present venture, I would vote in favor of it. 


THE CHANGE IN UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 


I would say it is a very different problem, once you have an army 
fighting in a place, whether Congress backs it up or whether they say 
“Take it out,” and in another part of the speech I said: 


It seems to me the time had to come sooner or later when we would give 
definite notice to the Communists that a move beyond a declared line would 
result in war. That has been the policy we have adopted in Europe. Whether 
the President has chosen the right time or the right place to declare this policy 
may be open to question. He has information which I do not have. It seems 
to me that the new policy was adopted at an unfortunate time and involves 
a very difficult military operation indeed, the defense of Korea. I sincerely hope 
that our Armed Forces may be successful in Korea. I sincerely hope that the 
policy thus adopted will not lead to war with Russia. In any event, I believe 
the general principle of the policy is right, and I see no choice except to back 
up wholeheartedly with every available resource the men in our Armed 
Forces who have already been moved into Korea. 


WISDOM OF ENTERING KOREA 


I questioned the wisdom of the situation, but I recognized its sin- 
cerity, I recognized the fact that there were good logical reasons for 
it, and the only question was whether it was within our capacity. 
I think it turned out not to be, but that is hindsight, and not foresight. 
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The Cuarrman. Had the Congress been asked to do this before 
the Army went into Korea, to take this course—— 

Senator Tarr. I think I would have opposed it. I expressed the 
opinion, I remember, in the Republican conference, that I thought 
it would be unwise to go into Korea. I might have changed my mind, 
however, on the presentation of the facts. 

The CHatrmMan. Before it happened ? 

Senator Tarr. Before it happened; yes. Senator Smith may re- 
member, because he raised the question, and at that time I expressed 
some doubt, but when the troops were in there I saw nothing to do 
except to back them up, and so far as the principle is conc erned; that 
is, whether the United States should go in and defend a nation 
against another nation, after all, under the United Nations Aran 
we had to do that sooner or later. I don’t have any great criticism 
of it except as to whether it was a practical operation. 

The Cuarrman. I am not generalizing. I am talking about Korea. 
Let’s stick to Korea. 

Senator Tarr. I think I set out in my speech there exactly what 
my position was then, and I will stand by it. 

The Cuarrman. You would have voted against going into Korea if 
it had been put up to you before they did go in? 

Senator Tarr. That’s right. If the thing had been discussed before 
there was any question of sending troops into Korea, I think I would 
have voted against it. Once the troops were there, it seems to me we 
had to back them up, and I certainly was not disposed to make any 
serious criticism of the President for making the decision, except I 
think he ought to have submitted it to Congress. 


NECESSITY AND PROCEDURE OF SENDING TROOPS TO EUROPE 


The Cuatrman. Let me ask vou one final question. Do you agree 
with Mr. Hoover in his view that we ought not send a dollar or a soldier 
to Europe until the European nations build up a wall, an impregnable 
wall, against Russian aggression ? 

Senator Tarr. I think, Senator, that what I have said today shows 
that I do not agree with that; but Mr. Hoover probably will maintain 
that that is perhaps not what he meant. At least he will appear to- 
morrow and express his own views. 

The Cuatrman. I am asking you about your views, not his. You 
don’t agree with him? 

Senator Tarr. I think what I have said today makes it clear that 
I am not in favor of withholding all troops from Europe until the 
Europeans themselves have provided a complete army, a wall, as you 
suggested, against Russian aggression. I have expressed my view that 
if they will promise to do so, that is all that we can ask. We do not 
have to wait for 3 years until they are able to do it, until they actually 
do it. 

The Cuarrman. Won't Mr. Hoover’s position be that we should 
wait until after Europe is overrun, vanquished, before we send any 
troops? 

Senator Tarr. I don’t understand that that is his position. You can 
ask him that tomorrow. 
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The Cuatrman. I know we can ask him that tomorrow, but we can 
ask you now. 

Senator Tarr. I do not think I have to try to interpret what he said. 
I wouldn’t want to do that. 

The Cuarrman. All right; you don’t care to answer the question. 

We will recess now until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock when 
we will hear Mr. Wherry. Tomorrow at 2 o’clock we will hear Presi- 
dent Hoover. 

Senator Tarr. May I thank the Senator for the courtesy which has 
been given me here by the two committees. 

The Cuatrrman. I thought I had been courteous. 

Senator Tarr. The Senator has been most courteous. 

(Whereupon, at 5:25 p. m., a recess was taken until 10 a. m. of the 
following day, Tuesday, February 27, 1951.) 
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ASSIGNMENT OF GROUND FORCES OF THE UNITED 
STATES TO DUTY IN THE EUROPEAN AREA 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1951 


Unirep States SENATE, 
ComMITree ON Foreign Revarions, 
CoMMITTEE ON THE ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committees met, pursuant to adjournment, on Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1951, at 10 a. m., Senator Tom Connally, chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, presiding. 

Present from Foreign Relations Committee: Senators Connally 
(chairman), Sparkman, Gillette, George, Wiley, Smith of New Jer- 
sey, and Hickenlooper. 

Present from the Senate Armed Services Committee: Senators Rus- 
sell (chairman), Byrd, Knowland, and Cain. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. 

Our first witness will be Senator Kenneth S. Wherry, of Nebraska. 

This is a hearing before the Committee on Foreign Relations and 


Armed Services on a resolution you have probably heard about. We 
are very glad to have you, Senator. Go ahead. 


STATEMENT OF HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY, SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF NEBRASKA 


Senator Wuerry. Mr. Chairman, I ask that I be permitted to give 
this statement as a matter of personal privilege and after I have 
concluded I will be glad to answer any questions. 

The Cuarrman. I do not understand the matter of personal priv- 
ilege. 

Senator Wuerry. I will just ask: Will you permit me to make the 
statement without questions? 

The Cuarrman. I am perfectly willing to do that. There is no 
question of personal privilege. You are here, of course, purely as a 
guest of the committee. You have no official standing in the hearing, 
except as a witness, now, but we want to be courteous to you, con- 
siderate, and so on. 

Senator Wuerry. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Armed Services and Foreign 
Relations Committees, into your hands has been committed a tre- 
mendous responsibility, which I am sure every member of these two 
committees appreciates, 

Upon you, in a large measure, rests the life of our country, because 
the issue, as it has now developed, embraces our entire national de- 
fense policy-—controls upon our people, manpower, prices, wages, 
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taxes, debt, and over-all policy, to combat the danger of communistic 
aggression. ’ 

The junior Senator from Nebraska has high confidence in the 
patriotism and determination of every member of the Committees 
on the Armed Services and Foreign Relations to find the right answers, 
and to seek out the right answers, so that our country may have a sound 
national defense policy which will inspire national unity. 

Since the issues are vital and affect the lives and activities of all 
our people, they feel very deeply on them, as do the Members of Con- 
gress. But we are all Americans, and know that this great national 
issue will be solved the American way, upon the anvil of frank ex- 
change of views. 

It is in that spirit that I appear before you, and with the knowledge 
that no one man possesses all of the information upon which to fashion 
a global defense policy to meet a global threat. 





INTRODUCTION OF WHERRY RESOLUTION 


That is why the junior Senator from Nebraska introduced Senate 
Resolution 8. In its original form it reads as follows: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate, that no Ground Forces of the 
United States should be assigned to duty in the European area for the purposes 
of the North Atlantic Treaty pending the formulation of a policy with respect 
thereto by the Congress. 


Identical language is contained in the modified resolution as it was 
referred to the Armed Services and Foreign Relations Committees 
jointly. So, that is the substance of the resolution now before you. 

You will recall that the original Senate Resolution 8 was introduced 
on January 8, 1951, within an hour after the President had delivered 
his Annual Message on the State of the Union to a joint session of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, 


SENATOR WHERRY’S COMMENTS ON THE STATE OF THE UNION MESSAGE 


The original resolution appears in the Congressional Record for 
January 8, 1951, at page 98, and at that time I made the following 
statement: 


Mr. Wuerry. In his message, I think the President exercised the best of judg- 
ment when he invited constructive criticism and debate. I think his message 
is encouraging in its recommendations for expanding the Military Establishment 
and for producing more planes and munitions, but I think his failure to present 
a global policy indicating the use to be made thereof is a disappointment. The 
message leaves the inference that the past policy of drift will be continued. 

But on the vital issue of whether United States ground troops should now be 
sent to Western Europe—and I[ emphasize “now’’—the President is silent, al- 
though in a recent press conference he stated he would send divisions of United 
States troops to Western Europe. 

Apparently, he has committed us to the sending of ground troops. regardless of 
the opposition which has been made and is being made to that character of 
mutual aid and regardless of the fact that, under the North Atlantic Defense 
Treaty, Congress has full power to determine the character of the mutual aid 
that shall be provided. 

The issue of whether America’s resources in money and manpower are to be 
dissipated pursuant to that policy or directed to the establishment of mastery 
of the air, with a ring of air bases surrounding Russia, is fundamental to all 
preparedness plans, 
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Therefore, I am submitting to the Senate a resolution declaring it to be the 
sense of the Senate that no United States ground troops shall be sent to Western 
Europe pending determination by the Congress of a policy on that matter. 

The Vick PRESIDENT. The resolution will be received and will lie on the table, 


PRESIDENT’S ASSERTION OF POWER TO SEND TROOPS 


Over a period of several weeks prior to introduction of the resolu- 
tion the President had stated to press and radio news correspondents 
that the President alone had absolute power to assign United States 
armed services to any place, and for any purpose he alone deemed to 
be in the public interest. 

The press and radio reported the President as saying he would send 
American troops to Europe for an international army. 

Again and again, times without number, the statement had been 
drummed into the ears of the American people through the press 
and radio that the President had absolute power to send American 
troops anywhere for any purpose that he desired. 

This headline appeared in the New York Herald Tribune for 
January 12, 1951: 

Truman wil) consult Congress on troops, then act on his own—insists he has 
full power to send GI’s to Europe—Accepts challenge—Ready to go to the people. 

The Baltimore Sun for January 12, 1951, carries a story saying: 


President Truman intends to consult Congress on the question of sending 
American troops to Europe, but he does not feel he is obliged to get Congress’ 
permission to do so, he declared. 


He is convinced that he has a clear authority to assign American Armed Forces 
to any place in the world where he believes they are needed to insure the security 
of this country, and he regards consultation with the legislative branch as an act 
of courtesy rather than a legal requirement. 

The Baltimore Sun story as well as reports in other newspapers, 
explained that by consulting Congress, the President meant consulta- 
tions between Secretary of State Acheson, General Marshall, and other 
administration officials and members of the congressional Committees 
on Foreign Affairs and Armed Services. 

I respectfully disagree with the position taken by the President. 
And I, for one, will not abdicate the responsibility and duty of Con- 
gress as representatives of the people. 


WHERRY RESOLUTION NOT CONFINED IN PRINCIPLE TO GROUND TROOPS 


Right here, I want to clear up one point that has been raised several 
times in this hearing and elsewhere. While the resolution before you 
is confined to the sending of ground forces, the principle involved ap- 
plies to any of our armed services. I so stated in a colloquy with 
Senator Lodge on the Senate floor when he raised the issue. The 
resolution was limited to foot soldiers, because the ramifications and 
impact of commiting ground forces to an international army are so 
great in their bearing upon our whole national defense policy that 
the decision with regard to them will shape our whole national de- 
fense and possibly the fate of our country. 


CONGRESSIONAL POWER TO DETERMINE DEFENSE POLICY 


The power to determine national defense policy is inherent in the 
Congress acting upon the advice and rec ommendations of the Presi- 
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dent and executive departments of the Government, and more im- 
portantly pursuant to the will of the people as their representatives. 
There are those who ridicule the Congress, and sarcastically refer 
to Members of the Congress as nuts and arm-chair generals. 

This ridicule, most frequently spoken in jest, produces gales of 
Jaughter and encourages disrespect for your committees and the Con- 
gress; but it evokes only resentment by patriotic citizens who know 
and understand the principles of our Republic. It horifies the fathers 
and mothers of sons and daughters who will pay the supreme sacri- 
lice if world war comes, and coming from Members of Congress it 
represents the depth of callousness. 

Anyone familiar with the founding of our Republic knows that 
the framers of the Constitution carefully guarded against the develop- 
ment of a military dictatorship. To e¢ ite one safe- ‘euard in the Con- 
stitution there is the provision against appropriations to run more 
than 2 years. Even in war, the President must come to Congress 
for powers. 

The all-important right to determine national defense policy is re- 
served to the people. They have the sovereign power, acting through 
their representatives in the Congress, to raise military forces, and 
inherent in that right is the determination of what their respective 
functions shall be. 

The Congress in its wisdom can and should determine the relative 
strength of the various armed services and where the emphasis should 
be placed in the light of the international conditions and the peculiari- 
ties of potential enemies at the time of action by the Congress. 


THE PRESIDENT’S POWER 


At this time, when there is a trend toward consolidation of power 
in the Federal Government, exaggerated claims of constitutional 
power for the President as Commander in Chief of the armed services 
ire being made. 

The wise, constitutional power of the President to order the armed 
services into action in defense of our country in the event of invasion 
such as was exercised by the President when Pearl Harbor was at- 
tacked, is being stretched into power for the President to order the 
ormed services in peacetime anywhere in the world and into any 

ituation including an international army in Western Europe. 

Ba Congress surrenders its powers to determine whether American 

ops shall join an intern: tional army in Europe, it will have set a 
dangerous precedent for the President to assign American troops to 
any other spot on the vast perimeter of Russia. 

Mr. Chairman, that is the road to encroachment upon the preroga- 
tives and responsibilities of the Congress. 

That is the road to government by men and not by law. 

That is the road to absolute dictatorship. 

It flies into the face of every precedent, every tradition, and every 
principle upon which the United States has become the model for 
freemen eve ryw es 

You are told that Congress can prevent this from Serenaree by 
exercising its power over ap propriations, its power over the Nation's 
purse strings. 
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This argument only shows to what horrible length those who advo- 
cate absolute power for the President would go. It is frightful to 
contemplate such a contest between the President and the Congress 
at this time of peril. This is the doctrine of defeatism toward orderly, 
coordinated action by the Chief Executive and the Congress. 


PRECEDENTS FOR CONTEMPLATED ACTION 


We are told there area hundred precedents that support Presidential 
power to order American boys into an international army in Western 
Europe. The truth is there is no precedent to support such action by 
the President and there is no authority in the North Atlantic Treaty 
for him to do so without authorization by the Congress. 

When Secretary of Defense Marshall testified before your coni- 
mitte on February 15, last, Senator Byrd said: 

Senator Byrp. I have another question. Has the United States ever before 
undertaken a program such as we now propose in Europe, concentrating troops 
in time of peace when those troops are not required for occupational purposes? 

Secretary MARSHALL. I do not think so. 

Senator Byrp, It is the first time that has been proposed? 

Secretary MARSHALL. Yes, sir. 

In the ensuing colloquy between Senator Byrd and Secretary Mar- 
shall the Secretary revealed an amazing lack of knowledge of the 
provisions of the North Atlantic Treaty and the assurances that were 
given to the Senate by the administration’s explainers of the treaty 
when it was before the Senate for ratification. 


SECRETARY MARSHALL’S TESTIMONY ON CONSTITUTIONAL POWERS 


Secretary Marshall said it was his understanding the treaty au- 
thorizes the President to commit American troops to the international 
army in Europe. Senator Byrd said he has been assured by Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson by letter and in testimony that it was 
not necessary to send troops except in case of attack. And, Secretary 
Marshall, who now proposes to risk the lives of American boys in an 
international army in Western Europe that is virtually nonexistent, 
said he had not read the testimony of the Secretary of State, the chief 
architect of the treaty. 

Then, Senator Byrd questioned Secretary Marshall on whether the 
Congress should have a voice in determining whether United States 
troops should be sent to Europe for the international ar mv. 

Senator Byrp. In other words, you do not think Congress should have any 
voice in the question of sending troops? 

Secretary MARSHALL. You always have a voice, and a very potent one, in t 
appropriations. 

Senator Byrp. What kind of yoice do you think Congress should have, if 
you can’t establish a general policy? 

Then, Mr. Chairman, Secretary Marshall made this reply: 

Secretary MARSHALL. You are putting it on grounds of polices You are getting 
into a debate which I do not care to carry one side of. I am here on the defense 
matter, and the debate is as between the administrative powers of the President 
and congressional powers. I can talk to you about the military significance, but 
I am not briefed on that part, Senator. 

Senator Byrrp. I understood you were here for one purpose—to state opposition 
to this resolution. 
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Secretary MarsHAtl. I am stating the facts as I see them from a military 
point of view. 

Senator Byrp. And you do not care to express yourself as to whether or not 
Congress should have any part in the question of formulating a policy to send 
troops to Europe, something we have never done before in the history of this 
country anywhere, which may be provocative of war or may preserve peace, 

I am inclined to think the latter may be correct, but certainly there is a great 
chance of war in sending these troops, and especially in arming the Germans, 

Secretary MARSHALL. Senator, as I have just said, that is bringing up a de- 
bate between the administrative functions of the President and the responsi- 
bilities of the Congress. 

So far as the purely military factors in this are concerned, I thought that 
we had a treaty which indicated a very definite course and which we had fol- 
lowed very specifically, and which I have stated most of the conclusions very 
plainly here to the Congress. 

You might say it is a report on what has happened under the treaty which 
was confirmed by the Senate. To what degree you go beyond that, other than 


your control that you always exercise through appropriations, I am not the 
one to say. 


Mr. Chairman, former Governor Stassen in his testimony before 
these committees, apparently was as confused as Secretary Marshall 
was over the provisions of the North Atlantic Treaty. 


GOVERNOR STASSEN’S INTERPRETATION OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 


But Governor Stassen did say the President does not have consti- 
tutional authority to send American troops to join an international 
army, and that congressional approval was necessary before the Presi- 
dent could send troops to an international army. I refer you to page 
1085 of the transcript of these hearings. The junior Senator from 
Nebraska asked Governor Stassen : 


Senator WHeErry. Do you now say the President has constitutional authority 
to send troops to become part of an international army for western Europe 
without congressional approval? 

Mr. Strassen. No; he does not. The establishment of the international army 
must be either under the congressional approval of an Atlantic Pact, or a simi- 
lar arrangement. In other words, he can send no troops under his constitu- 
tional power and make them a part of an international army. 


Further on in his testimony, Governor Stassen said : 


I think that if the President decided not to send any troops to England at this 
time to be a part of the Atlantic Treaty Force, that is for his decision. 

The decision at this time is whether the best interests of this country are 
served by sending them. But the pact itself did provide for the joint command 
of such forces that were assigned voluntarily by these respective countries to 
the International Pact Army. 

Senator Wuerry. Under what article? 

Mr. Strassen. I do not recall the article. 


Later, Governor Stassen cited article 3 of the treaty as authority for 
his assertion that Congress already has authorized the President to 
send American troops to Europe to become a part of an international 
army. Governor Stassen quoted article 3, reading as follows (p. 1083) : 

In order more effectively to achieve the objectives of this treaty, the parties, 
separately and jointly, by means of continuous and effective self-help and mutual 
aid, will maintain and develop their individual and collective capacity to resist 
armed attack. 

Governor Stassen then said: 

That clearly requires an international command such as General Eisenhower 
is now setting up, so that this Congress, in the approval of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, did approve a North Atlantic Pact army, but did not commit itself, and 
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did not commit this country, to send any specified number of troops when there 
was no war involved. 


Mr. Chairman, Governor Stassen’s interpretation of article 3 is 
erroneous. He reads into it an international army, foot soldiers from 
the United States, and a commander in chief. Surely, members of 
those committees who participated in the Senate de bate on the treaty 
are not being misled by Governor Stassen’s statement that the Senate 
in ratifying the treaty voted for the establishment of a peacetime 
international army. 

The evidence against Governor Stassen’s improvised interpretation 
of article 3 and the treaty as a whole is overwhelming. His views 
run counter to the interpretations of the treaty explainers when the 
pact was before the Senate, interpretations upon which Members of 


the Senate relied and which furnish the legislative history of the 
ratification. 


SENATOR CONNALLY’S’ STATEMENT ON THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 


The chief advocates of the treaty were the senior Senator from 
Texas, Mr. Connally, chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions; and Senator Vandenberg, of Michigan, ranking Republican on 
that committee. Likewise, the assurances given by Secretary of State, 
Dean Acheson, chief architect of the treaty, should be considered. 
This is what Senator Connally told the Senate, as recorded in the 
Congressional Record for July 21, 1949. (Congressional Record, July 
91, 1949, vol. 95, pt. 8, p. 9394.) 


* * * But it is said that under article 3 we are obligated to furnish arms. 
Mr. President, we are not specifically obligated to furnish anything. There is 
nothing in the treaty that says we shall give them tanks or bombs orarms. * * * 

* * * Jn other words, after the treaty has been ratifred, if the other 
nations request arms and point out their reasons and their situation and their 
inability to provide themselves with arms, then it would be for the people of the 
United States through the Congress, to determine whether it was desirable or 
suitable, under article 3, to give or to furnish them arms. 

Senators feel sensitive about the matter of providing arms. Will not the 
Congress have to be the one to decide whether to provide them? Are Senators 
afraid to trust future Congresses? 

Do they wish to tie the hands of future Congresses and make a pronounce 
ment that would embarrass a future Congress if it were to consider the matter 
giving or withholding arms? 

I believe the Congress can be trusted. The Congress is being trusted now 
in connection with this treaty. Cannot we trust future Congresses in regard 
to the granting of arms? 


And, on page 9896 of the Congressional Record for July 21, 1949, 
Senator Connally is on record as saying to the Senate: 


* * * The obligations are plainly set forth in the treaty, and to the Con- 


gress itself must be remitted the matter of whatever we furnish unde 
3 or under other articles of the treaty. 

I am willing to trust the Congress. Congress is where the Constitution puts 
the responsibility, and that it where we shall put it. 


r article 


That is what the senior Senator from Texas said, and Senators 
relied upon his interpretation, when or voted on that pact. 
i 


While the treaty was pending before the Senate, a bill for military 
assistance to Europe was in the legislative mill and to clear up con- 
fusion over procedure, Senator Vandenberg wrote a letter to Secre- 
tary Acheson. 
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SECRETARY ACHESON’S REPLY TO SENATOR VANDENBERG 


Mr. Acheson’s reply, as it appears in the Congressional Record for 
July 11, 1949, said: 


The military assistance program which the administration intends to submit 
to the Congress at this session is not a program for implementation of the North 
Atlantic Treaty. The program would be necessary even if there were no North 
Atlantic Treaty, just as the treaty would be necessary even if the military 
assistance program had not yet been formulated. The military assistance pro- 
gram, both in ineeption and conception, has its own validity and necessity, 
rooted in basic elements of our foreign policy. It is true that some of these 
elements of our foreign policy are common to those which underlie the North 
Atlantic Treaty. The principal element involved is that of the national interest 
of the United States in insuring the security of certain free nations. 

However, the military assistance program covers countries which are not 
menibers of the North Atlantic Treaty and includes certain countries for which 
military assistance programs have been in effect for some time. It is separate 
from the treaty, except that the treaty and the MAP both serve the national 
interest and security of the United States and in this way supplement each other. 

When the military assistance program is presented to the Congress part of 
its justification will involve an explanation to the Congress concerning the 
elements of self-help and mutual aid which underlie the development of the 
military assistance program, particularly of the Brussels powers. Since the 
inception of the Vandenberg resolution this Government has made clear that 
any military assistance program would have to be based on continuous and 
effective self-help and mutual aid. 

Any future military assistance programs involving Atlantic Pact countries 
will be prepared and submitted to the Congress on the basis of recommendations 
which will be made by the organization to be established under article 9 of the 
treaty. 


Then Senator Vandenberg added: 


a a gut, so far as specific obligations under the treaty are concerned in 
respect to articie 3, they arise only when ultimate recommendations based on 
multilateral recommendations are made under article 9 through the operation 
of the treaty itself. 

And at that point the only obligation upon any Member of the Senate is to 
determine whether or not the recommendations thus made impress him as being 
in line with the national security of the United States as a part of the North 
Atlantic community, and, therefore, the security of the community itself. 


Senator Vandenberg also said: 


We, like every other signatory (to the treaty), most emphatically do accept 
responsibility for contributing to the security of the North Atlantic area in 
whatever fashion events may require as honestly estimated by each signatory 
for itself. This may include arms; perhaps it should. Obviously the administra- 
tion thinks so. 

That is for us, the Congress, honestly to decide from time to time so far as the 
pact is concerned after the Advisory Council makes its recommendations under 
article 9. 


NO APPROVAL OF AN INTERNATIONAL ARMY BY RATIFICATION OF THE NORTH 
ATLANTIC TREATY _ 


Now, in view of these statements by Senator Connally, Senator 
Vandenberg, and Secretary Acheson, what becomes of the statements 
by Secretary Marshall, Governor Stassen, and others that when the 
Senate ratified the North Atlantic Treaty, it approved creation of 
an international army ? 

Why, Mr. Chairman, all of us who participated in the debate on the 
treaty know that the emphasis was placed upon contributing arms. 
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When Senator Hickenlooper, of Iowa, a member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, asked Secretary Acheson during the hearings 
on the treaty, whether assignment of foot soldiers to Western Europ 
was contemplated under the treaty, Secretary Acheson replies: 


The answer to that question, Senator, is a clear and absolute “No.” 


Mr. Acheson, in his testimony before the present committees, ex- 
plained that at the time the treaty was ratified it was not contemplated 
to send foot soldiers to Atlantic treaty counries. He said that world 
conditions have changed since the treaty was ratified and that now it is 
contemplated to send foot soldiers. 

I completely agree that under 
soldiers and any other elements of our armed services can be sent Lo 
Atlantic Treaty countries, provided Congress makes the determination 
and the policy under which they shall be sent. 


he provisions of the treaty, fooi 


ARTICLE IN THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


To buttress further the truth that the Congress and not the Presi- 
dent alone has the power under the treaty to dete rmine the character 
of aid that shall be given, I quote from an article in the American 
Journal of International Law for October 1949, page 642 

The article was written by Richard H. He indel. Thorsten V. Kali- 
jarvi, and Francis O. Wilcox. At that time all were staff members 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and Dr. Wilcox is now 
one of its consultants. 

This is what they say: 

So far as the United States is concerned, the type and amount of aid given, 
when it is to be extended, and the conditions under which it is to be granted, are 
all matters which, in the final analysis, are reserved to the Congress. 

Since there has been no act of aggression against any party to the 
treaty, we are in the period covered by article 3, pre paring | against 
possible attack. Article 5, which becomes operative after aggression 
has no bearing upon the issue now before you. 

Dr. Wilcox and his colleagues, in writing the article in the American 
Journal of International Law, had this to say: 

Obviously every aggression does not mean that a state must go to war. There 
is nothing automatic about the article except that each power is ares to 
exercise honest judgment as to the action it should take in a given ease. The 
scope of action open to the parties is limitless and range from diplomatic pres- 
sure to war-like measures. 

The joint defense arrangements established under the treaty, as well as the 
military resources of each signatory, will condition the contribution each might 
make to the common defense effort. 

For example, in case of an attack on a signatory, it is conceivable that certain 
countries might make their contributions in the form of bases, others in troops, 
and still others in planes, and all thus meet their obligations under artiele 5. 

This analysis by Dr. Wilcox and his associates makes it indelibly 
clear that the treaty does not give the President power to order our 
troops into action and thereby make automatic a declaration of war. 


GOVERNOR DEWEY’S POSITION 
Then there are those, including Governor Dewey, who urge that the 


well-defined legislative procedures required pursuant to the treaty 
should be scrapped, tossed out of the window, and that the President 
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in line with the exploded philosophy of divine right of kings, decree 
the character of aid the United States shall furnish. 

This is the course the President has served notice he intends to take, 
bypass the treaty procedures and tell the American people that as 
Commander in Chief of the armed services he can order the troops to 
do anything he alone thinks is in the public interest. 

Governor Dew ey told your committees that regardless of the treaty, 
the President should go ahead and send American boys anywhere he 
chooses. The Governor calls this “deploying” when in fact it is usurpa- 
tion of the duty of the Congress. 

Without the approval of F Congress the President has sent the armed 
services into Korea and there are thousands and thousands of tear- 
stained pillows in America today. 

That is an observation of the junior Senator of Nebraska. 

It is not surprising that Governor Dewey takes so lightly solemn 
pledges made to the Senate regarding implementation of the treaty, 
because in his testimony he most unfairly misrepresented the simple, 
clear provisions of Senate Resolution 8, which any schoolboy could 
understand. 

The governor must know the resolution neither approves nor 
disapproves ~ sending of American ground troops to Europe. Its 
sole purpose to have Congress declare a policy on sending troops 
apparently did not matter to him. 

After the purpose of the resolution was explained to him by com- 
mittee members he resorted to the tactic of smearing it as a symbol 
of opposition to the free hand that he wants the President to have to 
determine our national defense policies. 

Mr. Chairman, advocating mastery of the air to pulverize Russia 
into submission, if she attacks, is the best insurance against war and 
for victory if war comes, wherever it starts, and for the security of 
the United States, our first line of defense. 

I voted against ratification of the North Atlantic Treaty, because 
it plainly was based on the concept of land war with Russia, if Russia 
attacks, and because Spain and Western Germany, as well as other 
nations, were not included in the pact. 

When the treaty was before the Senate back in 1949, I advocated 
establishment of a ring of air bases around Russia, with a mighty 
armada of planes to pulverize Russia into submission if she attacked. 


PUBLIC OPINION ON WHERRY RESOLUTION 


Time is proving the wisdom of that strategy. 

Governor Stassen told you the American people are overwhelmingly 
in favor of sending ground troops to Europe for the purposes of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. He presented no supporting evidence. But 
your committees have received testimony by representatives of scores 
of patriotic organizations saying all of them want no commitment of 
ground troops to the inter national army pending a declaration of 
policy on that matter by the Congress. A Gallup poll published on 
February 9, 1951, showed 2 to 1 in favor of the Wherr vy resolution. 

[ ask unanimous consent that at this point in the record it be 
admitted as evidence. 

The CuatrmMan. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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(The information referred to is as follows:) 
{From the Washington Post, February 9, 1951] 
THE GALLUP PoLL—CONSENT OF CONGRESS FAVORED BEFORE USING TROOPS ABROAD 
By GeorGe GALLUP, Director of American Institute of Public Opinion 


Princeton, N. J., February 8.—Although Congress avoided a showdown on 
the President's right to send troops overseas in peacetime, the principle of con- 
gressional approval before such action is widely upheld by the American public. 

In fact, the vote in a national opinion survey is 2 to 1 that the President 
should not send an army abroad without first obtaining congressional sanction. 

The issue had been raised by Republican leaders, notably Senator Kenneth 
S. Wherry of Nebraska, who challenged President Truman’s right to order any 
substantial body of troops overseas unless Congress has approved or at least 
acquiesced. 

The views of the general public on this issue were sounded by the American 
Institute of Public Opinion in interviews with a balanced cross section of voters 
on the following question: 

“Some people say that the President should not be allowed to send United 
States soldiers overseas unless the Congress first approves it. Other people 
say that the President should have the power to send soldiers overseas whe n 
he feels the situation calls for it. With which group do you, yourself agree?” 

Percent 
Congress —.___- 
President___ 
Undecided__-__- 


SIGIR 5. scsoes > : : eT: 


There is some difference of opinion among Democrats and Republicans in the 
survey. 


Republicans | Democrats | Independents 


Congress 78 
President —— a“ 17 
Undecided 5 


Percent Percent | Percent 


TURAL. wicmtinsia adi paca Sica ‘ , 100 


Senator Wuerry. And a representative of the National Federation 
of Independent Business, Inc., testified his organization asked 136,000 
small and independent business and professional men whether they 
were for or against Senate Resolution 8 and that 75 percent of the 
federation membership voted “yes,” -22 percent “no,” and 3 percent 
gave no opinion. 

Other Senators can speak for themselves, but my mail and tele- 
grams are overwhelmingly in favor of Congress being a full-time 
partner with the P resident in determini: ig defense policies. 


CONGRESS SHOULD DECIDE THE ISSUE 


But, Mr. Chairman, regardless of whether one is for or against 
sending American boys into an international army in Europe, the tra- 
ditional American way is for the Congress to decide this grave issue. 

Before any commitments are made, Congress should make that 
policy. I say that is the traditional American way and Congress 
should not abdicate their power. 
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A mere statement by the Congress that it favors sending American 
troops to Europe for integration into an international peacetime army 
would not solve the fundamental issue of whether the Congress shall 
declare the policy in cooperation with the President, through the leg- 
islative process, or whether the President alone shall make this ex- 
tremely fateful decision. 

From the moment I introduced Senate Resolution 8, I have sought 
to separate the question of whether Congress shall assert its right. to 
jurisdiction over the question, from the question of whether it would 
be wise to commit United States forces to a land war with Russia 
before Russia’s war industrial potential is destroyed by air power. 

sut since the introduction of the resolution there has been a vicious 
campaign to confuse the issue of (1) whether Congress should have the 
right to determine a policy y on sending troops to Europe for purposes 
of the North Atlantic Treaty as provided in my resolution, and (2) 
whether troops should be sent and, if so, under what conditions. 

Your committees decided to receive testimony from administration 
witnesses in support of sending troops. I am not complaining about 
that, because those who want limitations naturally had a right to put 
in their evidence why they wanted restrictions, before a commitment 
was made. The whole subject of what is the best deterrent to war and 
for victory if war comes, has been injected into the consideration of the 
resolution. 

Therefore, it is now mandatory that very thorough hearings should 
be held covering every factor necessary to the Congress in providing 
a sound national defense policy. 

Mr. Chairman, witnesses in these hearings, including Governor 
Dewey, have stated that the decision on whether foot soldiers shall be 
sent to Europe for an international army is purely militar y, and, 
therefore, should be left entirely to the President and the Chiefs of 
Staff. 

General Collins, the Army Chief of Staff, and chief advocate of 
majoring ground forces in our national defense policy, himself con- 
tradicted the claims of Governor Dewey ey and others in this regard. 

In the hearing before these committees on February 19, 1951, at 
page 248, General Collins said: 

Since modern war is total war, it is impossible to separate the purely military 
elements from the economic, political, and psychological elements. 

This statement by General Collins is elementary. It must be ac- 
cepted by any thinking pet rson, for in modern times wars are fought by 
the total population of the countries involved, and that is why I am 
pleading with you to study all of the factors that are involved. 


DEVELOPING A SOUND NATIONAL DEFENSE POLICY 


I would like to see developed by your two committees, representing a 
cross section of the entire Senate, including the Appropriations and 
Finance Committees, an over-all national defense policy that recog- 
nizes the peculiarities of sound preparedness against possible war with 
tussia, and the capacity of the United States and our friends in the 
free world to wage and win such a war. 

Such a national defense policy we do not have today, and, in my 
opinion, that is the primary ingredient for national unity. 
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The first fact to be considered is that our country and all the 
presently free world are confronted by a global threat to our security. 

Our preparedness effort, therefore, should be global in character, 
recognizing that geographical location of all of us in the free world has 
been obliterated by the range and destructive power of the war plane. 

Military defense must take priority over international political 
commitments. These must conform to the over-all milit: ry strategy, 
as determined by the Congress under its constitutional prerogative to 
raise armies and navies, based upon recommendations made by the 
President. 

Efforts of realistic thinkers on defense are being very seriously 
handicapped by the lack of forthright efforts by our State Department 
to include, in the free world defense network, Spain and other coun- 
tries essential to the defense of the free world. 


THEORIES OF GROUND WAR 


Our preparedness effort is being strangled by antiquated, exploded 
theories of ground war advocates in the Pentagon. 

General Bradley, , General Collins, and others who dominate the pre- 
paredness planning in the Pentagon seem to be utterly oblivious to the 
victory potenti: alities of air power should war come. 

They seem to be saturated by the idea that war with Russia can be 
won by the strategy in vogue be fore the advent of the war plane. 

General Bradley, in an address in Boston, Mass., at the Army Day 
conference, February 4, 1949, made this astounding statement: 

I am convinced beyond any reasonable doubt that should this Nation be forced 
into still another conflict, we shall once more be forced to gain the inevitable 
victory over our dead bodies—those of our soldiers on the ground, 


General Collins, in an article in the Saturday Evening Post, Jan- 
uary 27, 1951, wrote: 


As an infantry man at heart, he sincerely believes that the ultimate decision 
in war * * * the imposing of our will upon an enemy * * * can be gained 
only by a ground army, supported, of course, by tactical aviation and with 
supply lines guarded by a navy. 

“No navy can win a war alone,’ he says, “and no air force can win. But 
neither can a ground army win without their powerful, specialized support. A 
man’s loyalty to his country should transcend his loyalty to his branch of the 
service, There is no quarrel between us. We are all one team.” 


Further insight into General Collins’ thinking may be gleaned from 
the Army’s Liaison Bulletin 231, which was ested by the Office of 
the Army Chief of Staff. Dated January 1, 1951, it carries an article 
by Lt. Gen. Raymond S. McLain, Goroller of the Army. This 
article concludes: 


We must bring our over-all force more in balance, because we See a new pat- 
tern of warfare enverging from the threat of power weapons. We have always 
met power with dispersion on the battlefields. 

The pattern of aggression in Greece, China, Indochina, and Korea has been 
dispersed formation. That means more men on the ground, deeper formations, 
integrated by radio and wire communication, The Army must be brought closer 
to a capability of meeting the aggression. We can no longer rely on the philos- 
ophy which overran this country after the atomic bonyb was made. 

The doughboy is still the decisive factor in battle; when he puts his foot on 
a piece of ground, no more war comes from there. We are moving toward 
this balance. Whether we achieve it will depend on the people of this country. 
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After the article there appears in Liaison Bulletin 231 this para- 
graph: 

Public information officers and commanders will recognize that General 
MecLain’s letter is an outstanding informative presentation of facts which can 
provide a sound and authoritative basis for reference in answering both public 
and press queries as to “What his been done with the money?” 

Mr. Chairman, that is the kind of provincial thinking that domi- 


nates the military strategy for the United States and for protection 
of the free world. 


AIR FORCE SHOULD BE FREE TO EXPLOIT ITS POTENTIALITIES 


The American people believe that since the Air Force was given 
equal status with the Army and Navy—in the national defense set- 
up—the Air Force is now free to exploit its tremendous potentialities. 
But that is not the case. 

Short-sighted thinking that air power is an adjunct of the Army 
continues to predominate and for proof examine the appropri: ations 
for the three services. They are substantially equal in amounts. 

“Balance” and “imbalance” are the handy words of the ground 
bayonet fighters, as they view the Russian Bear and its 175 divisions 
in being—and hundreds more in back of them. 

Air power is the key to our survival in the event of war. Control 
the air and you control the ground under it, exactly as Great Britain 
for hundreds of years dominated the world by ruling the seas. 

Congress alone can break the noose that now hangs around our 
Air Force. When the combined Chiefs of Staff make a decision all 
are bound to support it, even though the minority may be right. They 
are compelled to present a united front when they testify before con- 
gressional committees and it must be plain, too, what would happen 
to the minority member who broke with the majority. 

At these hearings, the topmost responsible officers of the Air Force 
and retired Air Force officers who have given distinguished service 
to the Nation have testified at these hearings that the United States 
is not today adequately prepared in air power. 


RUSSIA CAN BE PULVERIZED 


Over and over you have heard those masters of air warfare testify, 
with an adequate Air Force, through mastery of the air, the United 
States can pulverize the war industrial potential of Russia. 

General Vandenberg, Chief of Staff of the Air Force, testified on 
February 19, 1951. On page 434 of the record you will find this 
statement by General Vandenberg in reply to a question by me: 

General VANDENBERG. With an adequate Air Force, properly manned, with 
sufficient personnel, installations, bases, the war potential in my opinion of 
any nation in the world could be destroyed by that Air Force. 

Lt. Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, commanding general of the Strategic 
Air Command at Omaha, Nebr., testified on February 21, 1951. 

Please note this colloquy between the junior Senator from Ne- 
braska and General LeMay, beginning on page 691 of the record: 

Senator Wuerry. If you commit one division (that is ground troops to Europe) 


do you agree with General Eisenhower that we must be prepared to go the 
whole way on the ground? 
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General LeMay. Well, sir, I do not believe that we need to match Russia 
division for division fighting a full-scale war on the ground. I do not believe 
we should conduct a war against Russia in that manner 

Senator WHERRY. How would you conduct it? 

General LeMay. I would use the weapons at which we are more proficient 
and better capable of providing. We are not capable of fighting the Russian 
Empire by matching their manpower. 

Senator Wuerry. I want to thank you. Would it be better for Western 
Europe, after the statement you just made, to take temporary occupation, oc- 
cupation by the aggressor, while our air power is destroying Russia, rather than 
to engage the Red Army on the ground? 

General LeMay. I think that would be the more efficient way of doing it 

Senator WHeErRry. What would happen to the armies of Russia in the field if 
her war potential, the industrial war potential, were destroyed at home? 

General LeMay. An army in the field becomes impotent when it is not re- 
supplied. 

Senator WuHerry. So with the destruction of Russia’s war potential, the Rus- 
sian Army would disintegrate? 

General LeMay. If they could not be resupplied they would become ineffective. 

Senator WuHerry. If you had to choose between defense dollars—and I would 
like to say that I accept the figures of Senator Byrd that the expenditures of 
budgets for the balance of this fiscal year and next year will reach approximately 
$144,700,000,000—if you had to choose defense dollars, what would you choose 
to spend to bnild the deterrent which you think would stop a Russian invasion? 

General LeMay. I would choose the weapon of air power. 


TOP PRIORITY FOR AIR POWER 


Mr. Chairman, that was General LeMay speaking, the man who 
delivered by air the knock-out blows that paved the way for victory 
over Japan, blows that made it unnecessary to land foot soldiers on 
the soil of Japan. I do not detract from the hamske action of other 
branches of the service, but I believe your committees would do well 
to examine the part played by air power in subduing Japan. 

And please read again the testimony of Lt. Gen. Ennis C. White- 
head, whee is in command of the air defenses for our homeland, right 
here, the United States. 

Time and again, you will find, General Whitehead gave top priority 
to air power in the defense dollar, which it is the responsibility of the 
Congress to divide. 

On page 760 of the record, General Whitehead says: 

In the matter of priority I feel that No. 1 for the security of our country is to 
maintain a long-range striking force powerful enough, if we are attacked, to 
conduct a decisive counteroffensive against the industrial power of any nation 
which might attack us. 

I feel that the next priority to that is to maintain the minimum defense posture 
required to prevent, first, the long-range striking force being taken out on its 
own bases before it could conduct a counteroffensive, and, second, to protect the 
industrial potential of our country. 


Then I asked him: 


Senator WuHerRry. Now, do we have that kind of an Air Force today that is 
capable of delivering those priorities that you mentioned? 

General WHITEHEAD. I know that the Air Force we have today is, in my judg- 
ment—and this is my personal opinion—capable of providing what I consider 
the minimum defense. I believe that the strategic striking force could carry out 
its mission to a reasonable degree. I do not believe it is strong enough to have 
the capability to follow up the initial attack and completely flatten the industrial 
power of the nation which might attack us. I think it needs additional power. 
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IMPORTANCE OF AIR DEFENSE 


Then, Lt. Gen. Harold George, Air Force, retired, with 30 yea 
of military service back of him, ‘tells you on page 803 of the ae 


We have to have an air defense, otherwise this Nation just cannot exist in the 
face of a strong atom-bomb attack delivered against 25 or 30 principal, vulner- 
able, vital objectives that make up our economic structure. 

I think that science and the capabiilties of the American people can create an 
air defense that can punish the very devil out of Russia if she attempts to attack 
us. We have not got it now and I think everybody realizes that. 

The Russian bases are right over the North Pole, and with the new bombers 
that are coming in, it is about 514 hours away and it means that over this period 
that General Eisenhower is tall king about, that you have to have an Air Force 
defense system that is on the alert 24 hours of every day from now on for 20 long 
years, 

One thing to me seems to stand forth, I do not care how big an army Russia 
has, she can’t walk that army across the Atlantic or the Pacific Ocean, or across 
the Arctic ice cap and attack this country 

I do not care how big an army we have, we cannot defeat Russia. Napoleon 


tried it, and he lost; Hitler tried it, and he lost. He had his whole heartland right 
on the very borders of Russie l. 


The biggest army that Russia has can’t stop our Air Force from hitting Rus- 
sian bases. The bigzest Army and Navy we have can’t stop the Russian Air 
Foree from hitting our vulnerable and vital spots. 


Further on, he says in the record: 

If it is a $75.000,000,000 or $100,000,000,000 budget that is facing us for the 
next 35 years, I do not think this economy can take that kind of punishment 
over that period of time. Therefore, we have to be careful and select the kind 
of defense force that is within our economy to support. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what becomes of the testimony by Governor 
Dewey and those who would commit us to a ground war with Russia 
in Western Europe, in the face of this testimony by military experts 
who believe that air power must have first priority in building our 
national defense? Why, it fades away like mist under the sun. 

And again I plead with you to test the evidence of those who say 
that the key to survival is air power. 

Every American honors Gen. Carl Spaatz for his great contribution 
to victory in World War II. His name is imperishable in the glorious 
anals of our beloved country. 
CONGRESS SHOULD DETERMINE DEFENSE POLICY 
Look at what General Spaatz says on page 929 of the record. He 
speaks with intimate knowledge of how the defense dollar is divided. 
He knows all about the scramble of the services for funds. Now re- 
tired, General Spaatz gives this admonition: 

It occurs to me that in peacetime the size and composition of the Armed 
Forces are a duty for Congress to determine and that any move of any kind 
which would affect the requirements of the force. whether more ground divisions 
or more Air Force or more Navy, is a very important problem for Congress to de- 
cide, particularly since they must make all the appropriations for them. 

Now, insofar as this resolution (S. Res. 8) is concerned, or any other resolu- 
tion, I am in favor of any resolution that makes it essential for Congress to get 
the necessary information in peacetime for the proper discharge of their func- 
tions as set up under the Constitution. 

General Spaatz, too, grimly warned that America must rapidly 


build her air power as the most trustworthy weapon if war should 
come, 
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Maj. Alexander de Seversky, recognized as one of the foremost 
authorities on air power as the decisive weapon of modern war, like- 
wise pleads with you to take hold of the national defense policy and 
fashion it to realities. 


FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE IS IN THE AIR 


n modern 
] 
h 


In view of all this evidence that geography is secondary i 
war, except that our own gigantic war industrial potential be main- 
tained, what becomes of the claims of Governor Dewey and the other 
ground-war proponents that Western Europe is America’s first line of 
de fense ? 

Despite the facts that every schoolboy knows, facts that show the 
first line of defense and offense is in the air, and that the heart of 
America could be the first target of the Red air force, we hear over 
and over that if Western Europe is lost, all is lost, and America is 
doomed to years and years of Spartan life, no minerals, no metals, 
automobiles, no movies, a standing Army of 100 divisions on at i 
against Communist hordes. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, it should be plain to everybody by now, 
including Britain, France, Belgium, — all se other countries in 
the North Atlantic Pact, that if Western Europe is attacked, the 
United States must and will come to its aid with all our might. 

At that moment the fight for survival of America begins, not 25 or 
50 years away. At that moment the fight begins for possession of all 
the precious things in Western Europe that every right-thinking 
person wants to preserve for free peoples. 


UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTIONS TO EUROPE’S MORALE 


Secretary Marshall, General Bradley, and Secretary Acheson, not 
one of them presented to those committees and the American people 
a shred of tangible evidence that the parties to the North Atlantic 
Treaty have guaranteed to furnish foot soldiers adequate to give our 
American boys, if they are sent over, a decent chance for their lives. 

They propose sending four divisions to join two already there, as 
morale builders, The American taxpayers have poured more than 
$50,000,000,000 into Europe since the war, as morale builders. ‘The 
Congress has spread the shield of the Monroe Doctrine all over the 
Atlantic Pact countries. 

There will be no welshing on that obligation, but in the light of all 
the evidence this Congress has the right to determine what the char- 
acter of our aid shall be. It is for the Congress, and not the President, 
one may, to say what our contribution shall be: whether it is to be a 
gamble with the lives of American boys for an international army 
that exists only on paper, or air and sea power, which can pulverize 
the war industrial potential of Russia if she starts a war. 


FATE OF EUROPE IN A LAND WAR 


The advocates of engaging the Red army before Russia’s war indus- 
trial potential is destroyed convince no realistic person, the man on the 
street or the mother tending her children, that the industries, churches, 
and all the other precious institutions in Western Europe would be 
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spared if an international army clashes with the Red army and the 
Russian Air Force. 

The vitals of Western Europe would be destroyed in the inferno of a 
land war, and the sending of American boys over there as morale 
builders, as shining ex ‘amples for the 2,000,000,000 peoples of Western 
Europe to defend themselves, is a foolish venture. 

Congress dare not gamble with the lives of American boys. 

You are told by the rulers of Pentagon policy to divert American 
manpower, so urgently needed now, to the job of building morale, 
when the experience of World War II shows that air power is the 
decisive weapon. 

General Spaatz has told you that if we and our allies, in that war, 
had been foresighted enough to have a ianieicite bombing force at the 
outbreak of the war the Normandy landing would have been un- 
necessary. 

When Chairman Connally asked General Spaatz whether the Nor- 
mandy invasion in the last war would have been necessary if the Allies 
had been able to knock out Germany by air, General Spaatz replied— 
and I quote from page 965 of the hearings before these committees on 
February 22— 

Well, Senator, I can add, that with the Russian Army crossing on the east, 
and the destruction that we could have done with the Air Force that was built 
up in 1944 just prior to the Normandy invasion, and we had turned onto Ger- 


many all our power, in my opinion the indication is it would have been unnec- 
essary to have made the Normandy invasion. 


Competent military experts estimate thousands upon thousands 
of lives would have been saved if we had paid more attention to 
the advice of the late, beloved Billy Mitchell and to Maj. Alexander 


de Seversky, the “Billy Mitchell” of today. 

Mr. C hairman, there are proposals that the Congress approve all 
that President Truman already has done to implement the North 
Atlantic Treaty on his own initiative and without the knowledge 
of the American people; and that the President merely report from 
time to time to congressional committees on his commitments in the 
future. 

ABDICATION OF CONGRESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


My opinion is that the adoption of such a resolution would be 
equivalent to abdication of the responsibility and duty of the Con- 
oress, 

There is abundant evidence that reports by the administration to 
congressional committees—dressed up as “consultation”—are usually 
reports on commitments that already had been made. 

We are told the sad news after the horse is out of the barn. We 
are confronted with a fait accompli—and there is nothing left for us 
except to sign on the dotted line. 

Oh, yes; we are told we must sign or America will lose face and 
the hopes and aspirations of other countries will be smothered. 

Allow the President to implement the North Atlantic Treaty as 
he chooses and you will in effect tell him he can fix our Nation’s whole 
defense program—with its impact upon the lives and activities of our 
people. 

National defense policy is the sovereign right of the people to deter- 
mine through their representatives in the Congress. Give the Presi- 
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dent a blank check to send American boys any place, and for any 
purpose that the President alone determines is in the interest of na- 
tional security, and Congress becomes a mere rubber stamp to appro- 
priate the taxpayers’ money. 

There is yet time to develop a sound national defense policy under 
which the President as Commander in Chief could deploy the armed 
services. 

We are now scraping the bottom of the barrel for military man- 
power. ‘Troops are going to Korea, we are told, at the rate of 15,000 
a month as replacements; two divisions have been alerted to go to 
Japan; the military is retreating to defensible positions in Alaska. 

Act, I plead with vou, to prevent the risk of spreading our man- 
power around the globe, thin everywhere and strong nowhere. I 
believe you are taking a miscalculated risk when you give the Presi- 
dent and his land-war advisers a blank check. At least, may I implore 
you to explore alternative plans? 


WHY SHOULD CONGRESS APPROVE ARMS AND NOT TROOPS 


When the matter of implementing the North Atlantic Treaty with 
arms came up back in 1949, it was done through the mutual assistance 
defense bill as a temporary expedient, but it was the Congress that 
determined the character of aid and the amounts. 

Since the administration recognized the right of the Congress to 
pass upon the question of furnishing arms to North Atlantic Treaty 
countries, can anyone say that it is less necessary to come to Congress 
for authority to implement the treaty with American boys? 

This point, which must be obvious to any legislator, was brought 
into focus in the course of the present hearings by Senator Cain 
through questioning of Governor Dewey on February 24, beginning 
at page 1170 of the transcript. 

Their colloquy follows: 


Senator Carn. The intent of the resolution before this committee as I under- 
stand it, is to have the Congress, rather than the Executive, determine whether 
the United States shall for the first time contribute combat forces to an integrated 
peacetime European army. I think my country, Governor, should contribute 
to that army. But I believe that my country, through this Congress, should 
decide what to me is the monumental policy question involved. 

I have offered this observation to you because I want you to know, and really 
to understand and believe, that there are some who support the principle covered 
by the so-called Wherry resolution who are not now, nor have we ever been 
the isolationists to which you made reference. 

Now my question is this, sir. You can help me because this is a very difficult 
situation. 

In October of 1949, the Congress approved a mutual defense assistance pro- 
gram. This was done for what purpose? Simply to implement the Atlantic 
Pact. The result was to provide arms for our allies and member nations of that 
pact. 

The question: Why should the Nation, our Nation, decide to provide arms for 
Europe through legislation adopted by the Congress and then decide to provide 
men through Executive decision? To me I can see no difference between the 
policy issue involved, and I would like your reflection on that question, sir. 


To this Dewey replied: 
Well, it really boils down to the great flexibility which you need in the handling 
of men, their deployment in a fluid and dangerous world situation, and it seems 


to me that the matter of deployment of troops, wherever it is safest and best 
for them to be from our national interest, probably is better decided by Executive 


80178—51 
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action, though I do not challenge the right of Congress to stop it. I welcome 
this test of the policy, and I believe that some member of this committee, the 
chairman, will offer a resolution whereby everyone can then stand up and be 
counted, and the issue can be formally determined. I am all for that. 

Senator Cain. That is what I personally here think should be done. 

But permit this following: Could you not make your same identical case 
for providing arms to our allies? Because arms and equipment cover a very 
wide range of items in which certainly you need flexibility, in permitting deploy- 
ment of your troops—where arms go, to whom, and in what fashion they are 
used, is vitally important, yet it was deemed correct as a policy question for the 
Congress first to decide that arms should be made available through the military, 
to our friends across the seas, I return to my own contention, which may turn 
out to be wrong, that we should first determine the advisability and wisdom of 
participating and contributing to an integrated European army, and then leave 
to the military the tactical question of deployment of the troops. 

Governor Dewey. There is a broad distinction, and I am fumbling in my 
mind— 

Senator Carn. I noticed that. But the American people are interested in what 
you have in mind. 

Governor DEWwrEY. It seems to me that the President had to get authority from 
the Se ss, although as I recall it, we provided 50 destroyers to Great Britain 
without congressional act in the year 1940, 

Senator CAIN, That is right. 

Governor Drwery. So it is entirely possible, then, that this was an act of 
unnecessary interest. 

Senator Cain. In getting the authority? 

Governor Dewey. We are giving away the property of the United States. 

Senator CAIN. Yes, sir, as we are about to give away the lives of our troops. 

Governor Drewey. In the deployment of troops, we are not giving away the 
lives of our troops. 

Senator Carin. We are potentially placing them in a position to give away 
their lives. 


Further along in the interrogation of Governor Dewey, Senator 


Cain brings out another vitally important point, and I quote Senator 
Cain: 


As I see it, if next week or shortly thereafter we pass the new manpower 
bill, which provides for a total armed strength of 3% million, from that time on 
Congress in a real sense has committed itself to provide the moneys to support 
a military strength of 3% million. If this Congress does not determine and 
question for or against committing forces to that European Army, the Executive 
under your very able presentation will be permitted to do with those 3% million 
persons what in his opinion is best for the national interest ; and my only argu- 
ment with you, if there is an argument, is that [ think that question of policy 


ought to be resolved by the Congress, which speaks broadly for the people. 
Mr. Chairman, Senator Cain has made the issue very plain. The 
Congress did have to authorize the preliminary arms implement: ition 
of the North Atlantic Pact. Now, that implement: ition by sending 
re forces to Western Europe is under decision, It is not only 
he prerogative of the Congress but is its clear responsibility as repre- 
sentatives of the people to determine the national-defense policy and 
the character of aid that is to be given the North Atlantic Treaty 
countries in conformity with that policy. 
These words of the senior Senator from Texas, Mr. Connally, 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, on the floor of the 
Senate back in July 1949, when the treaty was up for ratification, will 
ring through the ages, and again I recall them: 


e 


The obligations are plainly set forth in the treaty, and to the Congress itself 
must be remitted the matter of whatever we furnish under article 3 or under 
other articles of the treaty. 

I am willing to trust the Congress. 
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Congress is where the Constitution puts the responsibility, and that is where 
we shall put it. 

JT want to thank the members of the committee for their patience. 
I appreciate their interest and their hospitality. 


IF FUROPE WERE ATTACKED, WOULD CONGRESS DETERMINE TROOPS 


The Cuarrman. Senator Wherry, if Europe were attacked, under 
the North Atlantic Pact, would Congress then determine what the 
troop movements to Europe would be 4 

Senator Wuerry. If any North —— Treaty country were at- 
tacked, we would proceed under article 5 

The Cuamman. I am talking about nails. now. 

Senator Wuerry. We would proceed under article 5; that is ri 
I gave a very long series of quotations of Dr. Wilcox that, w 
article 5, Congress would have to proceed. 

The CHamman. I am asking you, now. Would Congress determine 
how many troops would go, where they would go, and so on? 

Senator Wuerry. I refer again to the answers in the testimony I 
have given. You would then proceed under article 5. I think we 
would immediately have to come to the defense of any North Atlantic 
Treaty countries, but I still think Congress would have something 
to say about the character of aid to be provided. 

The Cuamman. What would it have to say? Would it control the 
movements of the troops and how many we would send? 

Senator Wuerry. I think, once Congress determined the policy, 
then the Commander in Chief would carry out that policy. 

The Cuairman. I am talking about the policy. If Western Europe 
were attacked under the treaty, would Congress then step in and con- 
trol the number of troops and determine where they would be sent, 
determine their deployment, and things of that kind ? 

Senator Wuerry. We would immediately come to the defense of 
those countries. The President, as Commander in Chief, would do 
that. 

I have already told you, Senator, that if a North Atlantic Treaty 
country were attacked we would immediately come to the aid of that 
country. None you ask what kind of aid would be furnished. I say 
that under this treaty—and I agree with it—Congress would have 
authority as to the character of the aid to be used to defend the North 
Atlantic community. However, we would immediately come to the 
aid of those countries under article 5 of the treaty. 

The Cuarrman. You do not agree with the testimony of Governor 
Stassen delivered here a few days ago? 

Senator Wuerry. Some of it I do and some of it I do not. 

The Cuarrman. In the main, you do not / 

Senator Wuerry. When he said that if you wanted to establish an 
international army you would have to get the authority from the Con- 
gress, I agreed with that. I think that was a very positive statement 
anda good one. But I do not agree that, in adopting the North Atlan- 
tic Tres aty, we automatically set up an international army. I disagree 
with that. 
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The Cuarrman. You do not agree with Governor Dewey; do you? 

Senator Wuerry. On what? 

The CHarrRMAN. Anything. 

Senator Wuerry. That is a political question which I would not 
want to answer. 

The CHarrman. He discussed the ey features. 

Senator Wuerry. I agree with the Governor on one point. I be- 
lieve it is very difficult to limit troops that you send, once you commit 
yourself. He has endorsed General Eisenhower's theory and that 
of the administration: that he wants flexibility in sending troops over 
there. 

Once you are committed, I believe it is very difficult to establish a 
limitation. 

The CHarrmMan. Do you agree with President Hoover ? 

Senator Wuerry. I agree with him on a lot of things. 

The CHarrmMan, I am speaking i in general. Do you agree with his 
answers ¢ 

Senator Wuerry. In general, I agree pretty much with his funda- 
mental thinking. 

The Cuarrman. Do you agree that you should not send a dollar or 
a soldier to Europe until they first build up an impregnable wall to 
keep out the Red horde? Do you believe in that? 


THE MDAP 


Senator Wuerry. I believe that we should come to the assistance 
of Europe by providing the strongest deterrent for war which means 
building up a huge Air Force. I am in favor of spending every dol- 
lar that it takes to provide that deterrent. I think bombing power 
is the deterrent that has prevented an invasion by Russia today. I 
am for that. 

The CHarrman. We are sending arms—are we not—to Western Eu- 
rope and those countries over there? 

Senator Wuerry. That is right. 

The Cuamman. Are we sending those over for fowling purposes— 
to kill rabbits and birds—or are we sending them over there to kill 
people ? 

Senator Wuerry. I do not know that any people are being killed 
with them right now. 

The Cuatmrman. They are not right at this minute. 

Senator Wuerry. I do not think ‘they are. There might be some 
rabbits being killed with them. Some of these soldiers might be out 
engaging in recreational activities killing some, but certainly they 
are not over there killing people with arms. 

The Cuarrman. We are sending them over, are we not? 

Senator Wuerry. I believe so. 

The CHarmman. We keep on sending them over? 

Senator Wuerry. Yes, sir. We authorized it. 

The CuarrmMan. That is for a military purpose; is it not? 

Senator Wuerry. Certainly. 

The Cuarrman. Senator George 
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THE TREATY LEAVES THE DECISION TO CONGRESS 


Senator Grorer. Senator Wherry, article 5 of the treaty distinctly 
says—does it not?—that, if an armed attack against one or more of 
the parties to the treaty occurs in Europe or North America, that at- 
tack shall be considered an attack against all of the parties to the 
treaty, and it does commit each party to assist the party or parties 
so attacked by taking forthwith, individually, and in concert with the 
other parties, “such action as it deems necessary” ? 
Senator Wuerry. That is right. 
Senator Grorcr. That leaves it to the Congress; does it not? 
Senator Wuerry. That is right. 
Senator Groner. It was intended to leave it to the Congress; was 
it not ? 
Senator Wuerry. I agree. I want to thank you, Senator, for that 
observation. 
Senator Grorae. Then, looking at article 11 of the treaty, Senator 
Wherry: 
This treaty shall be ratified and its provisions carried out by the parties in 
accordance with their respective constitutional processes. 


“Its processes” means all of its processes, does it not ? 
Senator Wuerry. Yes, sir. 
Senator Grorge. It was so interpreted by the Secretary of State at 
the time this treaty was presented to us? 
Senator Wuerry. Yes, sir. I might stay with that point suffi- 
ciently long to say that I had extracted all of the colloquoy between 


Senator George and Secretary Acheson, for use in my remarks, but 
because of the length of my statement decided to leave it out. 

Senator Grorcr. Can there be any doubt in your mind that when 
the Senate ratified the North Atlantic Pact it was understood that 

sach of the articles of the treaty was to be carried out by the “con- 
stitutional processes,” whatever they were, of the country ? 

Senator Wuerry. That is right. 

Senator Grorce. That is the way I understood it. I recognize such 
a thing as public morality, and I do not think any government can 
long retain the complete confidence of the people if it is unwilling 
to abide by its own interpretation of a treaty when it submits it to 
the Congress. 

I have emphasized that for the purpose of indicating my position 
here today. 

I am convinced, however, from the facts of record in this hearing, 
that we should implement this North Atlantic Pact. I see no ob- 
jection, as far as I am concerned, to implementing it by sending the 
four divisions that we have been told should be sent and that could be 
sent when they are ready and equipped. 

It is my conviction, and I shall abide by that conviction, that under 
this treaty every single article is to be implemente <1 by the Congress, 
or under the direction of the Congress; that it is not self-executing 
and it was not intended to be self-executing. There is not a line or 
a syllable or a clause or a word used in presenting it to us that indi- 
cated that it was self-executing. 

While I believe that strongly, yet, on the facts of the record, I am 
satisfied that it would be advisable now to implement article 3 by 
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providing at least the present military force, which the military 
leaders have voiced as being at least suflicient to inspire confidence 
on the part of Western European nations and encourage them to set 
up a proper defense in Western Europe. ‘That is my position. 
Senator Wuerry. I think that is laudable. 
The Cuarrman. Senator Wiley 


COMPROMISE BETWEEN LEGISLATIVE AND EXECUTIVE 


Senator Witry. I am glad that Senator George and yourself have 
gotten together on what I think is a solution of this whole problem. 
I have repeatedly said, and I will come to it later, that while the 
President of the United States—and I think it was clearly demon- 
strated by the answers yesterday of Senator Taft—had the power, 
irrespective of the treaty, to move troops, that the solution was one 
to be found in the meeting of minds between the legislative and the 
executive branch. 

[ would now like to ask you a question in relation to your resolution. 
Your resolution, as I understand it, simply calls for action on the 
part of the Senate to the effect that no ground forces should be as- 
signed to the European area until Congress has laid down some policy, 
Would the suggestion made by Senator George meet the heart of your 
resolution ¢ 

Senator Wuerry. Most certainly. The only difference between the 
views of Senator George and myself is that he believes in sending 
troops, but that such action should be implemented under article 3. 
The purpose of the resolution is to have Congress determine that 
policy. If Congress determines that four divisions should be sent, 
the purpose of the resolution has been served. 

Senator Witry. It would have to be done, then, by joint resolution ; 
would it not ¢ 

Senator Wuerry. I think so. 


OCCUPATION TROOPS EXCEPTED 


Senator Witey. Your resolution calls directly for establishment of 
a policy by Congress. Until Congress est: ablishes that policy, is it 
your thought that the President has no power to assign any troops to 
Europe? 

Senator Wuerry. Not under the North Atlantic Treaty ; he does not. 

Senator Witry. As occupation troops? 

Senator Wuerry. He can certainly assign troops to the occupation 
zones without asking for that authority within the North Atlantic 
Treaty. 

Senator Witey. Then the President could assign four divisions to 
the occupation zone without coming to Congress? 

Senator Wuerry. Yes, sir; prov ided, however, that he assigns them 
for the specific purposes of occupation, If he is going to assign them 
for occupation and then turn around and put them in an inter national 
army, I think that is subterfuge. He should come and get authoriza- 
tion from the Congress. However, if he wants to remove divisions or 
put more divisions in Germany to carry out the purposes of occupation, 
he has a perfect right to do so. He does not have to come to the 
Congress now for that authority. He : already has it. 
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Senator Wirry. I am glad that both you and 7 ator Taft have, I 
think, definitely eee before the country the distinction. 1 want 
to get more information on that at this time if I can, because I for 
one feel that our people are very much upset by a lot of synthetic think- 
ing on the powers of the President and the powers of the Congress. 


SENDING FORCES WHICH ARE NOT FOR THLE INTEGRATED ARMY 


Now do you agree with Senator Taft that the President of the 
United States could send to England, under present world conditions, 
a contingent of the Air Force, or a contingent of land forces ? 

Senator Wurrry. He certainly could not send a contingent of 
Air Force, the land force, or the Navy, if that contingent is t 
integrated for the purposes of the international army, without coming 
to Congress to get ‘hat authority. 

Senator Winey. Let me make that clear, then. I did not say 
would be integrated. I asked you, could he send it, and let us put in the 
limitation “without integration, for the international army. 

Senator Wuerry. If it is for the international army, to be super- 
vised by the Allied commander, I believe he would have to bring his 
authorization to the Congress and it would have to be implemented 
under article 3 

If he is to establish bases outside of the North Atlantic Treaty, you 
take a different procedure. I have gone into it quite thoroughly and 


J am quite satisfied that air bases that have been set up in certain 


countries outside of the provisions of the North Atlantic Treaty, have 
been set up under provisions of law already established by an act 


of Congress. 

Senator Wirry. Now let me come back to the question: Could he 
send land forces to Britain without making them a part of an inte- 
grated, national army ? 

Senator Wuerry. I do not think so. 

Senator Witry. Then you disagree with Senator Taft on that? 

Senator Wuerry. I know the Senator from Ohio said he could send 
those forces anywhere to defend a nation but vou are saying “to Eng 
land for an international army.” I say “No.” I thin k those forces 
have to be implemented through article 3 of the treaty. 

Senator W ILEY. | belie ‘ve you did not understai nd me. Senator. | 
distinctly said, Could he send forces to Britain, not making them a 
part of an international army, without the approval of Congress? 

Senator Wuerry. I think it would be very difficult to assign foot 
soldiers to England. I do not see how you ¢ ould do it for the purposes 
of the North Atlantic Tre aty. What I am trying to say is that while 
Senator Taft did say, if I ‘understood his testimony correctly, that 
he felt the Commander in Chief did have a right to send armed forces 
to different parts of the world to friendly nations where it looked 
like they would not be subject to attack, and it would not precipitate 
a war: that he thought the President had that constitutional authority. 

Senator Winey. What do you think? , 

Senator WuHerry. I am not sure. 


AUTHORITY FOR ESTABLISHING AIR BASES 


Senator Witey. By what authority of law has the President gone 
ahead and seen to it that air fields are built on the island of the 
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Mediterranean, North Africa, and additional air fields built and filled 
with ground forces and occupied by planes; what authority of law 
that you mention has he used to do that ? 

Senator Wuerry. I cannot give you the number. I would be glad 
to furnish it for the record, but it was passed in 1940. Then, on 
January 6, 1951, we passed an act which also implements the proposi- 
tion on which you questioned me. 

The Air Force has come up here and asked for authorization to 
build those bases. I do not know where the bases were built and I 
would not say so if I did, but I will say “Bases on foreign soil.’ 

Senator Wixey. Let me get your logic: You feel that whatever was 
done was done in the implementation of the Atlantic Pact? 

Senator Wuerry. No, sir. I think it was done under the imple- 
mentation of the law of 1940, and the Atlantic Pact was not ratified 
until July, 1949. I will say now, as I said at the beginning of my state- 
ment, that if air bases are to be built for the purposes of the North 
Atlantic Pact, they come under the same status as ground forces and 
they should bring the authorization to Congress, and Congress should 
approve it. 

Senator Witey. Is it necessary for Congress to approve the various 
exercises that we have had with our Navy and with the British navy ? 

Senator Wuerry. There seems to be a divided opinion about that. 
Some people to whom I have talked feel the Navy has an inherent 
right under the Constitution to establish naval bases. Others do not. 

T think, however, that in a national defense policy where we are 
going to establish bases for air and for the Navy, it ought to be an 
all-over defense policy, and whether you agree with the constitutional 
authority or not, that is one of the purposes of the resolution. ‘They 
should come to the Congress of the United States and Congress should 
be a full-fledged partner with the President and the ¢ ‘ommander in 
Chief in formulating such a defense policy. That is my position. 

Senator Witry. Would Congress determine where these bases 
would be located ¢ 

Senator Wuerry. No, sir; that is a military proposition and I think 
after it is once authorized, the military should carry out the strategy. 
Where should a military base be built? In a danger spot, or not ina 
danger spot? I do not know. I would not want to build a base in a 
spot that could be run over and be taken. I would have to leave that 
to the judgment of the military, but I think the over-all policy ought 
to be set by the Congress of the United States, regardless of an 
implied constitutional authority. Iam sure that any military installa- 
tion or any armed force that is set up in contemplation of carrying out 
the purpose of the North Atlantic Treaty, for an international army 
in Western Europe, or any adjunct thereto, should come to the Con- 
gress and that policy should be determined. 


PRESIDENTIAL POWERS TO SEND TROOPS 


Senator Wiiey. The whole issue divides itself into a question of 
policy—and I will get to that briefly—and the question of the division 
of powers in the Constitution. 

Now, when we come to the conclusion as to power, I think we have 
agreed that the President would have the power, because we are still at 
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war, particularly technically, to send any amount of occupation forces 
to Europe. Is that true? 

Senator Wuerry. I think the President has the right. 

Senator Witey. I am talking about power and not right. 

Senator Wuerry. All right, power. I think the President has the 
power to send occupation forces to Germany for purposes of occu- 
pation. 

Senator Witey. We have disagreed, possibly, on the point of 
whether or not the President would have the power, if requested, and 
he thought it in the interests of the national defense to send ground 
troops to Britain if they were not to be integrated into an international 
army. 

Senator Wuerry. Are you asking me a question? Do I agree to 
that? 

Senator Witey. Yes. 

Senator Wuerry. I am not sure about that. Certainly if they go 
to England, it would be a very close question. 

Senator Witey. In view of the tremendous development in weapons 
and the fact that we can go 1,000 miles per hour in an airplane, would 
the President have the power, irrespective of definite legislative 
action, to send troops if a nation in Europe, or a nation in Africa 
agreed and invited us to place troops there not as a part of the inter- 

national force ? 

Senator Wuerry. Senator, that is a debatable question. 

Senator Witry. And the same thing applies to air fields; does it? 

Senator Wuerry. I think so, except that air fields may be estab- 
lished by an existing law. I cannot find any precedent on this other, 
and I suppose that those who testify that you can send armed forces 
outside of the North Atlantic Treaty to friendly nations where they 
are not attacked and they are invited in, have a lot on their side to 
say that the constitutional authority exists. Iam not sure about that. 


DIFFERENT INTERPRETATIONS OF NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 


The point I tried to raise, however, is that you have to have a 
national defense policy. You cannot have the Commander in Chief 
making an expedition in several different directions and dividing up 
all the manpower and all of our national defense capacity, and expect 
him to defend anything, any place. 

Senator Winey. I listen with a great deal of benefit to Senator 
George, always. You know there is article 3, which provides: 

In order more effectively to achieve the objectives of this treaty, the parties, 
separately and jointly, by means of continuous and effective self-help and mutual 
aid, will maintain and develop their individual and collective capacity to resist 
armed attack. 

There is considerable authority that it is not necessary to have con- 
gressional implementation, but that Executive implementation is all 
that is needed. 

Now you agree there is a division on that? That is all Iam asking. 

Senator Wuerry. No, sir; I think there is only one way you can 
implement article 3 and that is to come to the Congress of the United 
States, on the recommendations of the President, and the Congress 
decides the character of aid. I understood Senator George to say 
that. 
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Senator Witey. You did not understand me, Senator. I said there 
is a considerable difference of opinion between people as to what article 
3 means. 

Senator Wuerry. They have the right to their interpretation. I 
interpret it to mean what Senator George said. 

Senator Witry. You do know that as a matter of fact in treaties 
after treaties the implementation may be executive or it may be 
legislative. Do you not know that? 

Senator Wuerry. That is right. 


WHAT SHOULD BE OUR DEFENSE POLICY 


Senator Witey. I am now coming to the final question: You claim 
in your resolution that nothing should be done until Congress lays 
down the policy. You had agreed that the policy, I presume, might 
be as limited as that suggested by Senator George—four additional 
divisions. Perhaps you have a notion yourself as to what the policy 
would be ‘and I would be al: ad to have your idea in the record. 

Senator Wuerry. I certainly gave a lot of attention to that in my 
prepared statement. My feeling is that the recommendation should 
come under i" provisions of article 9, whereby implementation of the 
treaty must be determined through constitutional processes of each 
signatory nation. That is what is provided for under this resolution. 
It must be brought up to the Congress for decision. 

The reason I am for the Air Force is that I think it is the chief 
deterrent to war and to an attack. If I were to implement it, I would 
implement article 3 by making our major contribution in the air and 
not on the ground. 

Senator Witry. That is for the Armed Forces Committee to recom- 
mend, then ? 

Senator Wuerry. That is right. 

Senator WILEY. That is point ® then: you would take the proposi- 
tion, present it to the Appropriation Committee, and insist on a 
larger proportion of it to the air? 

Senator WuHerry. You would first determine the authorization. 
If the Congress determines the major contribution should be to air, 
that is all right. If you say it should not go to air and you want to 
make the major contribution to land forces, they can do that under 
this resolution. 

Senator Wirry. I am trying to get your judgment as to what the 
policy should be. 

Senator Wuerry. I am for the Air Force and I think the Air 
Force should be built up before we get ourselves committed to ground 
warfare in Western Europe. I do not want to go on the ground in 
Europe until our chief deterrent is adequate. I have made recom- 
mendations here, supported by the testimony of experts, and I have 
gone into great detail to substantiate that position. 

Senator Witey. Then you would by resolution state (1) that so 
much money should be transferred to the Air Force and taken from 
the other forces, or that additional funds should be appropriated. 
Now what would point 2 be: That until this is all accomplished, no 
American soldier should put his foot on European soil ? 
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Senator Wuerry. No American soldiers to be assigned to duty in 
the European area for the purposes of the North Atlantic 
That is all the resolution provides. 

Senator Witery. That is point 2. Now what else would be in vour 
policy? Iam trying to get your fundamental policy. 


Treaty. 


EMPHASIS ON AIR POWER 


Senator Wuerry. Senator Wiley, I have nothing further to present, 
I have told you if I had the choice of selecting the char: wter of aid, I 
would want to build up the Air Force so that we could knock out 


lit 
til 


Russia’s industrial potential ina hurry. After you pulverize Russia 
you can decide whether you want to go in and possess the land. Aur 
is our most effective weapon. We can pay for it. We have the pro- 
duction lines. We could do it with our manpower. If we go the 
way Governor Dewey suggested—and he said we should furnish 
enough divisions; “enough divisions,” if you please, to hold Europe 
safe—my feeling is you do not know how many divisions it is going to 
take. If we commit ourselves to one division, prior to Congress 
determining this policy, then we have declared ourselves in favor of a 
land war with Russia and we must be prepared to meet that cost, 
whatever it is. I donot think we can do both of them and stay solvent 
in this country. 

I would be glad to implement article 3 of the treaty by providing 
funds enough to give us the air power that we need, as we have been 
advised by the experts, and then supplement it by appropriations to 
carry out that defense policy. 

Senator Wiey. That is all. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Sparkman, 

Senator SPARKMAN. Senator Wherry, it seems to m ) 
ment breaks down into two principal parts. One is, the best way to 
provide an adequate defense for Western Europe, and the other is the 
constitutional limitations upon the President or the Executive to carry 
out whatever plan is decided upon. ‘The first one you 
being a military problem ? 

Senator WuHerry. Yes. 

Senator SparkMAN. You recognize that in your paper. 

Senator Wuerry. Will you restate your first question ? 

Senator SparKMAN. It relates to the best way of providing an ade- 
quate defense for Western Europe. You recognize that as a military 
problem ¢ 

Senator Wuerry. No; I think there is more involved than that. 

Senator Sparkman. I note you quote at length fr 
experts regarding that. 

Senator Wuerry. General Collins says that these problems involve 
not only military strategy but they involve taxes ’s, appropt lations, and 
practically everything. It involves how you are going to build the 
force, the cost, and so forth, and so on. 


e that vour argu- 


recoonize as 


om the military 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE DEFENSE COMMITTEE OF NATO 


Senator Sparkman. You have referred repeatedly to article 9. 
Article 9 is the article that provides for the setting up of the Council 
and the Defense Committee. That Defense Committee is, after all, 
the expert advisory body on how best to do this job; is it not? 
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Senator Wuerry. That is right. 

Senator Sparkman. Is it not true that the present program that has 
been agreed upon has been recommended under article 92 

Senator Wuerry. I do not think so. 

Senator SparKMAN. It was my understand that it was. 

Senator Wuerry. I have not seen any recommendations. I have 
asked forthem. Iam not a member of the Armed Services Committee 
and I am not a member of the Foreign Relations Committee and I have 
seen no recommendations imple menting article 3. You understand, 
after this advisory board submits its recommendations, then the indi- 
vidual country determines through its constitutional processes what 
is the character of aid that will be furnished. Now I have not seen 
any recommendations. All I have heard about it is that we want to 
commit four divisions over to the occupational zone of Germany. 

Senator SparKMAN. You know, of course, there have been meetings 
of the Council, even though you may not know what their recom- 
mendations have been ? 

Senator Wuerry. I do not know of any recommendations that have 
been submitted to our country that in turn have been submitted to 
the proper legislative committees. I do not know. I say that 
honestly. 

Senator SparKMAN. You know that General Bradley testified be- 
fore us to the effect that this program had been thoroughly considered 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff in our own country and had been agreed 
upon ¢ 

Senator Wuerry. That might be true. 


OBLIGATIONS UNDER ARTICLE 5 OF NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 


Senator SparKMAN, I think I am clear in this: You do not believe 
that under article 5 it would be necessary for the President to come 
to Congress? He would be empowered to act immediately under 
that, would he not? 

Senator Wuerry. I agree exactly with what Senator George said. 
You heard him explain it, I think. 

Senator SparkMAN. I just wanted to be certain. You would cer- 
tainly agree that the President could dispatch troops immediately in 
that case ? 

Senator Wuerry. I will accept the explanation of Senator George. 
I do not want to go into a long constitutional argument about article 
5, because it is not involved in this resolution. Do you see what I mean, 
Senator ¢ 

Senator SparKMAN. It is not involved in your resolution. 

Senator Wuerry. We are talking about implementing the North 
Atlantic Treaty in peacetime and not after a foreign attack. 

Now the statement Senator George made was clear and concise and 
I agree with it, with respect to article 5, and he is one of the best 
constitutional authorities that I know of in the Senate. . 

Senator SparKkMAN. Of course, we are proceeding here under article 
3. Is that your contention? That is what I understand. 

Senator Wuerry. That is my understanding. 

Senator Sparkman. I would like to pursue some of the questions 
Senator Wiley asked you because I am not sure how you feel about 
some of these things. 
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PRESIDENT’S POWER TO ESTABLISH AIR BASES 


First of all, is it your contention that the adoption of the pact 
abrogated the act of 1940, as far as the North Atlantic Pact countries 
are concerned ? 

Senator Wuerry. I do not think it took away any of the powers 
given by statute. 

Senator SparkMan. I asked that question because you seem to make 
a distinction with reference to the placement of air bases as between 
North Atlantic Pact countries and other countries. 

Senator Wnerry. There is a wide difference of opinion on consti- 
tutional authority to where the President could put bases, either for 
the Air Force or for the Navy. 

Senator Taft is of the opinion, as he stated yesterday, that the 
President has the power to place troops anywhere he wanted to 
through the world, where the nations were friendly, where it would 
look like there would be no implication of war, and for certain pur- 
poses. 

I have heard people say “I don’t think he should send them there 
because it might provoke a war. If a war comes, he is creating a war 
in advance for Congress.” 

Senator SparKMan. There is a lot of judgment involved? 

Senator Wuerry. Yes. I would say so. 

Senator Sparkman. I refer to the act of 1940. 

Senator Wuerry. The Army came to the Congress for authorization 
in 1940. 

Senator Sparkman. Not a specific air base. 

Senator Wuerry. No; but bases on foreign soil. 

Senator SparkMan. They get it only through appropriations, do 
they not ? 

enator Wuerry. No; that is the second thing. They first get 
the authorization and then the appropriation. 

Senator SparkMAn. Was not the act of 1940 an authorization act ? 

Senator Wurrry. I will give it to you as counsel explained it to 
me. It was a broad, general act that permitted authorization of air 
bases, but not any specific base, and it is up to the military to decide 
where to place that base and that is perfectly agreeable with me. 

Senator Sparkman. Is this not true, that when the question comes 
up for the establishment of that base, the military simply confers 
with the appropriate congressional committees, and there is actually 
no resolution that goes through Congress; is that not true? 

Senator Wuerry. It was an authorization act. 

Senator SparkMan. Do you mean to pass a second authorization 
act ? 

Senator Wuerry. No. After the general authority has been given, 
then they can come up to Appropriations and get the money for the 
specific installations. That would be true until the general authoriza- 
tion was repealed or superseded. . 

Senator SparkMan. For my own information, regardless of 
whether other members are clear or not on it, I wish you would sub- 
mit us a memorandum dealing very specifically with that. 

Senator Wuerry. I have already asked permission to supply in the 
record the public law that permits them to have this authority. How- 
ever, if the Senator will permit me, let me say that I am not saying 
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under this resolution that the President does or does not have author- 
ity. All lam asking is—and we are getting far away from the issue— 
that the President submit his recommenda ations to the C ongress and 
the Congress implement this pact according to its provisions. 


CONGRESSIONAL APPROVAL OF IMPLEMENTATION OF NORTH ATLANTIC 
TREATY 


Senator Sparkman. It does not seem to me we are getting away 
from the issue, because if the President has the power to do this with- 
out submitting it to Congress, then ours would be only a request. If 
on the other hand he does not have that power, it would be m: undatory 
for him to submit it. 

Senator Wuerry. There is a difference between establishing bases 
in various friendly countries and those bases staying under the com- 
mand of the United States, than if such establishments are for an 
international army. There is a lot of difference in that. 

I made the positive statement that regardless of the branch of serv- 
ice, if installations are to be made and if foot soldiers are to be as- 
signed, or any part of the Navy comes under international command, 
it is my opinion that those who explained the treaty assured us th: at 
any such implementation would be submitted to thé Congress. I do 
not believe the President or anybody else is morally justified in at- 
tempting to impleme nt the treaty by going back into some twilight 
zone and claim that they have constitutional authority to set up 
troops in a certain place, if the intention is to implement the North 
Atlantic Treaty. I think it should be implemented as the articles of 
the treaty provide. 

Senator SpARKMAN. Granting for the sake of argument that you 
are right with reference to the location of air bases, of course, when 
you locate an air base you have to send some ground forces there to 
protect that air base. Do you think the President has the right to 
do that ? 

Senator Wuerry. If it is for the purpose of the Atlantic Pact, I 
am satisfied it must have been implemented by the Congress. 

Senator SparKMAN. Even though we may already have a base in 
the particular country ¢ 

Sen: itor Wuerry. I did not say that. I said if it was for the pur- 
poses of the Atlantic Pact. If it is in some other place, and that base 
has been set u p by law and thos supporting troops: are there, and you 
think he has constitutional authority and that suits you, that is all 
right with me. I think, under law, the President can set up these bases 
for national-defense purposes as long as the bases are under United 
States « mam md. I think we have given it to him. 

The Navy does not do it that way. They think they have the in- 
herent right, apparently, in the Constitution, to put up these naval 
installations. Iam not going to quarrel with that. 

Senator SPARKMAN. About 2 months ago, if I remember correctly, 
ve sent an antiaircraft regiment over to England. Do you remember 
that ? 

Senator Wuerry. I did not know that. Senator Lodge made that 
statement here the other day in the committee and, as a member of 
the Committee on Appropriations, I never saw that item and I never 
knew anything about it. The only things I have known about are the 
occupational forces in Germany. 
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Senator Sparkman. It was carried at the time. 

Senator Wuerry. It may have been, but I did not know it until 
Senator Lodge brought it to my attention that we have other forces in 
Europe than. occupational forces. If they were sent over there for 
the purposes of the North Atlantic Treaty, I think it should have been 
authorized first by the Congress. 

Senator SparkMAN. Suppose they were not sent for the purpose 
of implementing any article in the North Atlantic Treaty, then would 
the President have had the right to send them, or were they sent as a 
part of the occupational forces? 

Senator Wurrry. If they were sent over there as a subterfuge to 
implement the North Atlantic Treaty, they should not have gone. 
Unless you find they are one of the bases that are authorized by an act 
of Congress and the appropriations made, that takes it out of that 
-ategory, I suppose. 

Senator SparKMAN. Even though in the meantime the North At- 
lantic Pact has been ratified ? 

Senator Wuerry. I do not think it has a thing to do with the North 
Atlantic Pact, and if bases are over there for the purposes of the 
North Atlantic Pact, it should have been brought to Congress and 
implemented under the provisions of the pact. 

Senator SPARKMAN. It seems to me that a great deal of your opposi- 
tion is based upon the idea of integration. 

Senator Wuerry. I mean an international army. 


POSITION ON INTEGRATED ARMY 


Senator SparKMANn. Well, that they are being intermingled and 
under a jomt command. Is that correct ? 

Senator Wierry. | think in the international army, we lose the 
command, 

Senator SPARKMAN. But suppose we do not lose the command ? 

Senator Wierry. I think the Congress ought to implement it. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Of course, General Eisenhower has been desig- 
nated as the Supreme Commander. 

Senator Wuerry. I think that is correct. 

Senator SPaRKMAN. Does that make any difference, the fact that he 
happens to be an American citizen ? 

Senator Wuerry. If you mean that he is one of the American foot 
soldiers and he should not have been appointed before we made this 
decision. As far as General Eisenhower is concerned, it is perfectly 
agreeable with me to have him as the head. If he oad pass out of 
the picture and a foreign general were appointed, certainly more 
than ever I think ‘thie Congress ought to hang onto this policy. 

Senator SparKMAN. Do you think the joint command set up under 
Ww orld War IL and World War I was illegal / 

Senator Wuerry. No. When that was set up o er the nthe Allied 
Command, it was after a declaration of war; they had t he authority 
to do it and I think they did a good job. That is an er tirely different 
thing, however, than implementing the North Atlantic Treaty before 
aggression. It has nothing to do with the issue here. 

Senator SPpARKMAN. What about joint maneuvers that we have been 
holding with the British and with other forces? 

Senator Wuerry. Do you mean ones sent over for the North At- 
lantic Treaty ? 
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Senator Sparkman. No; forces of ours that happened to be jn 
Europe for whatever purpose. I understand we did hold joint ma- 
neuvers with the Air Force. They were sent over neither as occupa- 
tion forces nor as part of the North Atlantic Pact. 

Senator Wuerry. If we are sending troops to Europe, at least I 
am one member of the Appropriations ‘Committee who knows nothing 
about it and I think it is time we looked into it. 


THE LODGE RESOLUTION 


Senator SparKMAN. Have you read Senator Lodge’s resolution ? 

Senator Wuerry. Yes. 

Senator SparKkMAN. What do you think of that? Does that go far 
enough ? 

Senator Wuerry. Let me tell you what is the trouble with that 
resolution. You have to decide whether you are going to send any 
troops, or whether you are going to have a limitation or guars anty— 
that is, so many divisions—or whether you are going to have flexi- 
bility, or not have any conditions. 

Evidently in Senator Lodge’s mind is this feeling: He is willing to 
send four divisions. He wants to commit land forces. He is a great 
soldier and I respect his judgment. However, he attempts to limit, 
by the United States furnishing the minor fraction or smaller frac- 
tion. I am not speaking for the Senator, but he feels like a lot of 
Senators, they would like to have some evidence from Western Eur ope 
that they are doing their part. He does not want the great bulk of 
these divisions, I supopse, to be from America, so he says “minor 
fraction.” 

Now, the reason I am opposed to sending any soldiers lies in that, 
until we have pulverized Russia, I do not see how we can agree on a 
minor fraction, because a minor fraction might be 49.9999 percent. 
If I had to make a choice, I would rather have a smaller implemen- 
tation than a larger one. 

Senator Sparkman. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. Senator Hickenlooper 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN TROOPS UNDER INTERNATIONAL COMMAND AND 
AMERICAN TROOPS ABROAD 


Senator Hickenwoorrr. Senator Wherry, I take it you are trying 
to draw a sharp distinction between placing American troops or Amer- 
ican forces abroad under the command of an international authority 
and sending American troops abroad under the single command of 
American authority. Do you draw a distinction there? 

Senator Wuerry. Yes. 

Senator Hicken.oorrer. In other words, as far as I know, the 
troops we have sent to England on joint maneuvers, the troops we 
have sent other places outside of the occupation troops, have remained 
constantly and entirely under American command. ‘The command has 
not been surrendered to some foreign body or group. 

Now do you draw that distinction ? 

Senator Wuerry. Yes; | certainly do. 

Senator Hickentoorrer. Therefore, I take: it that you think the 
situations are not comparable where we may participate under our 
own sovereignty and command with other nations in joint maneuvers, 
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which may be mutually desirable. There is a difference between that 
situation and where we surrender our forces to the command of an 
international authority, whether it be an American general, a Dutch 
general, or anyone else? 

Senator Wuerry. That is correct. 


STATUS OF OCCUPATION TROOPS 


Senator HickeNnLoorer. Now, then, I also take it that you believe 
that occupation forces in Germany are still authorized by the Congress 
to be sent there under the war powers and the legislation that has 
been heretofore passed by this Congress ? 

Senator Wuerry. I do. 

Senator Hicxen Looper. So that, when they are sent there, they are 
sent there because Congress has already determined the policy to send 
troops to the occup: ation zone ¢ 

Senator Wuerry. That is right. 

Senator Hickenicorer. And that would be true in Austria and 
other places where we have occupation troops ¢ 

Senator Wuerry. That is correct. 

Senator HickenLoorrer. Personally, I think there is a very clear dis- 
tinction there in the argument between the two sides on this matter, 
and sometimes we may become confused on the question of principle. 
Let me ask you some hypothetical questions along this line 


CONSTITUTIONAL POWERS OF PRESIDENT 


Is there any question in your mind that, under the Constitution, 
the President has the right to bring to bear all of the forces of the 
United States that can be brought to bear, to resist the attacks of some- 
one who attacks the personal integrity or territory of the United 
States, wherever it may be? 

Senator Wuerry. I think there is no question about that. 

Senator HickENLooprerR. He has that constitutional right ? 

Senator Wuerry. Yes. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Let me take an illustration of a completely 
friendly and fine country: Suppose Australia engages in a war, or Is 
engaged in a war with some other country with whom we are not 
at war, and the President decides that he will turn over the American 
Fleet and American air power and American Ground Forces to the 

command of an Australian military power for the purpose of re- 
sisting, in conjunction with Austr alia, the attack upon Australia by 
some other nation. Do you think the President has a right to do that ? 

Senator Wuerry. No; I do not. I think it is tantamount to de- 
claring war, just as Senator Taft explained yesterday. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. Certainly there are a lot of things tanta- 
mount to declaring war. I want to know whether he can surrender 
sovereignty over American troops to some other foreign power. 

THE NAT DID NOT AFFECT THE CONSTITUTIONAL POWERS OF THE PRESIDENT 

Senator Wnerry. I do not think he ean do that. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Is there any substantial dispute that you 
know of between any persons, either those who drafted the North 
Atlantic Pact or the military-assistance program, that the adoption 
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of the North Atlantic Pact did not change the respective constitutional 
powers of the Seca or of the Congress one iota? 

Senator Wuerry. I do not think it added to or took aw ay. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. I know you have been very interested in 
this: In your opinion, has any responsible authority in Congress 
or the administration, or otherwise, contended that the North Atlantic 
Pact changed the constitutional rights or powers of the Constitution 
or the President ¢ 

Senator Wuerry. I do not think it has, Senator. 

Senator HickeNnLoorer. It has been stated repeatedly by members 
of the administration and Members of Congress that it did not change 
in any particular the constitutional limitations or authority of either 
Congress or the President. I think that is true; is it not? 

Senator Wuerry. Yes. 


ACTION UNDER ARTICLE 4 OF THE NAT 


Senator HickentLoorer. Under article 4, the treaty says— 

The parties will consult together whenever, in the opinion of any of them, 
the territorial integrity, political independence, or security of any of the parties 
is threatened. 

Do you know of any declaration by any of the patria that either 
the territorial integrity, the political independence, or the security 
of any of the parties is threatened ? 

Senator Wuerry. No. 

Senator Hickennoorer. Do you know whether any of these mem- 
bers of the North Atlantic Pact have made that formal declaration 
or not as yet? 

Senator Wuerry. As far as I know, there has been no open threat 

Senator Hicken.Loorer. We have heard a lot of loose talk along 
that line, but I don’t know myself whether any declaration has been 
made by any of the participating countries that any of those cir- 
cumstances are in being at the present time. 


RECOMMENDATIONS UNDER ARTICLE 9 


Now I want to get on to the provision under article 9. I think 
you touched on that in answer to a question by Senator Sparkman 
a moment ago, but I want to emphasize it again: 

Do you know whether or not the counsel to be set up under article 9 
has recommended measures for the implementation of articles 3 and 
5 of the treaty? Do you know whether any such recommendation 
has been made? 

Senator Wuerry. I do not know of any. 

Senator Hickentoorer. As a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, I have no knowledge that any recommendations have 
been made by that counsel. They may have been made, but I have 
been unable to.find out if any recommendations have been made by 
that counsel as required. I use the word “required” because it says 
“the Defense Committee which shall recommend.” It does not use 
the word “may”; it says “shall recommend,” and I know of no such 
recommendation up to this time. 
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ADOPTION OF A POLICY BY CONGRESS 







Now let me ask you about policy which you have in mind, here, 
which perhaps has been covered. I would like to ask this specific 

question by way of illustration: Suppose the Congress would state 
that the President is authorized to send such forces of the United 
States and to deploy such forces of the United States in various parts 
of the world as he sees fit, to implement the North Atlantic Treaty. 

Now, I say suppose the Congress would say that. Whether you agree 
with it or not, I am not asking that question, but suppose the Congress 
would go no further than that, just give blanket authority to the 
President to implement the North Atlantic Treaty, with the forces 
of the United States, at such places in the world as he would see fit. 
Would you consider that that act of Congress was the adoption of 
policy ¢ 

Senator Wuerry. Senator, I would say that was not an adoption 
of a policy by Congress. I think that is a blanket authority which 
would just say to the President, “You go ahead, anywhere you want 
to. Congress has nothing to say about it.’ 

Senator HickenLoorer. It is my tendency to think that probably 
that would be an adoption of policy. Whether I would agree with 
it or not is another thing. I am trying to test what is the adoption of 
policy. 

Senator Wuerry. That is what I am speaking to. I do not think 
it is adoption of policy. 

If Congress decided to send so many troops to Europe—5 divisions. 
10 divisions, 20 divisions—as a part of this over-all policy, that would 
be a policy of Congress. I do not mean to say for one moment that 
we should question the Commander in Chief or the military on the 
deployment of troops or anything of that kind. I do not mean that. 
I do mean that to simply say to the President, “We feel that we should 
blanketly do so-and-so and give you the authority to do it.” It seems 
to me that Congress abrog: ites its power there. 

Senator Hickentoorer. There is a difference between whether I 
would vote for such a resolution or whether I would not, but the 
question is whether or not Congress has the authority to so abrogate 
its power under your theory, if that is an abrogation. 

Senator Wuerry. I think it has the authori ity to adopt such a policy. 
If the Congress adopted that resolution, they have the authority to 
do it, but I would oppose such a resolution myself under the theory 
that Congress had not adopted any policy. They just gave the Presi- 
dent a blank endorsement to go ahead and run the military any way he 
would see fit, and that is really not determining any policy at all. 

Senator Hicxentoorer. I do not want to labor this point, but you 
can adopt a policy of doing nothing, as well as a policy of doing some- 
thing. 












































STATUS OF GENERAL EISENHOWER IN EUROPE 


Senator Wuerry. Then it would be adopting a policy. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. I get your view on that at the moment. Do 
I understand you draw a sharp distinction between General Eisen- 
hower as an individual, who happens to be in command over there, and 
General Eisenhower as a representative of an international group 
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under the control and authority of an international group? In other 
words, when he becomes that commander over there, do I understand 
your theory is that he is then no longer an American commander as 
such, under the complete control of the United States, and becomes 
a commander subject to the authority of an international group, and 
no longer a strictly American commander subject to American control # 

Senator Wuerry. That is right, and if he drops out of the picture 
it might be turned over to a foreign general. Now, I do not know 
whether that foreign general will be better or worse than Eisenhower. 
I do not know. 

Senator Hicken Looper. He is in exactly the same position as if the 
general happened to be a Frenchman, an Englishman, or someone 
else? 

Senator Wuerry. That is right. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. He puts on another hat when he goes over 
there? 

Senator Wuerry. Yes, sir. 

Please understand I am not opposing General Eisenhower. I think 
he is a fine man and a good general. I certainly think that the man 
who went with him, Alfred Gruenther, is one of the smartest men 
in the Army. 

AIR BASES WERE AUTHORIZED BY CONGRESS 


Senator HickENLoorer. With respect to the establishment of air 
bases at various places around the world, as I understood your 
answers, those air bases have been established under authority of law 


passed by Congress; is that correct ? 

Senator Wuerry. I am very definite in my impression that it is more 
than an appropriation act. I was told by a person who looked it up 
for me that under the authorization act this general, broad construe- 
tion of establishing bases came about in 1940. I was not in the Senate 
at that time, but I am sure the source of my information is good and 
that the interpretation is correct. It is by that law that those bases 
were set up. I am going to get the law, if 1 can, and put it in the 
record for you. 

(Senator Wherry subsequently submitted to the committee the ref- 
erence to Public Law 703, 76th Cong., approved July 2, 1940, to 
expedite the strengthening of the national defense. See the following 
excerpt from the law:) 


[Pustic—No. 703—76TH ConGress] 
[CHapPrTerR 508—3p SESSION ] 


{H. R. 9850] 
AN ACT To expedite the strengthening of the national defense 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That (a) in order to expedite the building 
up of the national defense, the Secretary of War is authorized, out of the moneys 
appropriated for the War Department for national-defense purposes for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, with or without advertising, (1) to provide 
for the necessary construction, rehabilitation, conversion, and installation at 
military posts, depots, stations, or other localities, of plants, buildings, facilities, 
utilities, and appurtenances thereto (including Government-owned facilities at 
privately owned plants and the expansion of such plants, and the acquisition of 
such land, and the purchase or lease of such structures, as may be necessary), 
for the development, manufacture, maintenance, and storage of military equip- 
ment, munitions, and supplies, and for shelter; (2) to provide for the develop- 
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ment, purchase, manufacture, shipment, maintenance, and storage of military 
equipment, munitions, and supplies, and for shelter, at such places and under 
such conditions as he may deem necessary; and (3) to enter into such contracts 
(including contracts for educational orders, and for the exchange of deterio- 
rated, unserviceable, obsolescent, or surplus military equipment, munitions, and 
supplies for other military equipment, munitions, and supplies of which there 
is a shortage), and to amend or supplement such existing contracts, as he may 
deem necessary to carry out the purposes specified in this section * * *, 

Senator Hicken.oorer. I believe you will find ample statutory au- 
thority for setting up bases in the interests of the defense of the 
United States growing out of our war activities and I call your atten- 
tion to the fact that we are still at war with Germany, we are still 
technically at war with Austria, and we are still at war with a number 
of other countries over there, but I want to ask you this: Do you know 
of any air base or any installation that has been set up under any 
existing statute or existing authority where our troops are not under 
the final command of American authority ? 

Senator Wuerry. No; I do not know. 


AIR BASES AND OCCUPATION TRQOPS ARE UNDER AMERICAN COMMAND 


Senator Hickrenwoorer. We have not set up any air bases, as far 
as you know, I take it, where we are surrendering the : author ity and 
command and control in the last analysis over those troops, to any 
foreign power or group or composition of foreign powers? 

Senatr Wuerry. That is right. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. So there would be the same distinction be- 
tween the setting up of air bases around the world, which we are 
doing now, if we are, the same distinction between that and the pres- 
ent proposition for a North Atlantic army in Europe, as compared 
to occupation troops in Germany ? 

Senator Wuerry. That is right. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Do you understand we have complete com- 


mand over the American forces in Germany and Austria and wherever 
we have forces? 


Senator Wuerry. Yes, sir. 

Senator HickeNLoorer. We have not surrendered that command to 
any other foreign nation or any other composition of foreign nations? 

Senator Wuerry. That is right. 

Senator Hickentoorer. We may have collaboration and agreement 
and cooperation with them, but the ultimate final command still rests 
in the United States and our Government, whatever authority we 
have? 

Senator Wuerry. Yes; that is my understanding. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrmMan. Senator Knowland 


AREAS OF AGREEMENT 


Senator KNow.anp. Senator, I would like to explore with you such 
areas of agreement as might exist, and then we will explore those areas 
where I think there are very fundamental differences, perhaps, be- 


tween your viewpoint and some of the others that have been expressed 
here. 
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I take it from your testimony that you recognized the fact that inter- 
national communism is a global menace and is a menace to free people 
everywhere ? 

Senator Wuerry. Yes; that is right. 

Senator KNownanp. You recognize the importance of putting the 
national defense of this country in top-flight order as rapidly as pos- 
sible to meet that menace, wherever we might be challenged ? 

Senator Wuerry. That is right. 

Senator Knowtanp. Do you recognize the right of the President 
of the United States to send occupation forces to Germany or Japan, 
at least up to the time that a peace treaty is negotiated and put into 
effect ? 

Senator Wuerry. That is right. 

Senator KNow.anp. I understand from your testimony that you 
recognize the desirability of the United St: ites establishing such bases 
as its national interests may require, in areas outside of “the United 
States, that you do not challenge that right ? 

Senator Wuerry. I would leave that to the militar y. 

Senator Know.anp. So your proposals as you have made them here 
today in no sense could be construed fo mean that you believe that the 
ultimate defense of the United States could necessarily rest within 
the continental confines of the United States ? 

Senator Wuerry. Of course, I think the first line of defense is 
where you meet the enemy and where you can defeat the enemy. I 
think we can do that if we have the air potential to bomb Russia and 
also the air defense to defend the United States of America. We 
should not deploy our troops to one place or another place and then 
not be able to defend the homeland, but I believe the first line of 
defense is the first place you can meet the enemy and decisively defeat 
that enemy. 

Senator Knowxanp. I understand your replies to Senator Hicken- 
looper and others. 

You do not question the right of the United States to add to the 
occupation force—and they might decide to add 2 more divisions, 
or the President might decide to add 4 more divisions, or he might 
decide to add 10 more divisions—to strengthen our forces on occupa- 
tion duty in Germany ? 

Senator Wuerry. That is right. 

Senator KNow.anp. That being so, even without the North Atlantic 
Pact, if the Soviet Union would start moving across the Elbe, we 
would be immediately involved in war because as I understand your 
answer to the question, in order to impel an attack upon the forces, 
the President could bring the full power of our Armed Forces into 
bearing immediately without the necessity of a congressional resolu- 
tion or anything else, so that question is not involved. 

Senator Wuerry. That is right. 


DETERRENT OF OUR AIR POWER AND INDUSTRIAL POTENTIAL 


Senator KNowtanp. Here we get into a field where there is some 
considerable honest difference of opinion: I take it that your position 
is partially the same as that of Senator Taft, inasmuch as you ques- 
tion the right of the President to assign American troops under the 
North Atlantic Pact to an international army that might be set up 
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for the purpose of stopping Russian aggression before Russian aggres- 
sion should actually take place. Do you believe it would be ‘detri- 
mental to the United States and the free world to have Western 
Europe overrun by the Communists ? 

Senator Wuerry. Well, of course, I do not want to see any area 
lost and defeated, because we want to protect the free countries of the 
world wherever we can. It would not be my desire to have them 
overrun, but how are you going to prevent that ? 

Senator KnowLanp. That is the $64 question. 

Senator Wuerry. In my opinion, the Air Force is the deterrent and 
not land soliders. Take the soldiers you mentioned in occupied terri- 
tories. Any time Russia wants to move in, you know they will move. 

What has kept them from moving all of this time? I think it is our 
Air Force, our ability to drop the bombs, and the war potential of the 
United States of America. Now that is my position. I do not feel 
that a few more divisions in Europe will deter them any more than 
they have been deterred for the last 2 years. Why have they not 
come in the last few years? I think it is something more than a few 
divisions over there on the Rhine. 

Now what would be a deterrent on the ground? Well, as Governor 
Dewey said, there are some who actually believe it could be done, but 
it would take a lot of divisions. A lot of divisions. 

I think the best deterrent to keep Europe from being overrun is 
your Air Force, your ability to drop bombs, your know-how and all 
that goes with it, and the war potential and industrial potential of 
the United States. That is what Russia is afraid of. We should 
preserve it and keep it strong and carry the offense where it ought to 
be taken at a time when we know that move is going to come. 

Senator Know.anp. I agree with you, we should be far ahead of 
where we are today in air power, but the Soviet Union has a consid- 
erable air force in its own right. There are some people who believe 
that at least in numbers, in quantity, if not in quality, it is the equal 
of ours and it is always dangerous to underestimate the opposition, 
so that in some phases of its quality it may be equal to ours. That 
may not be as much of a deterrent as some people would like to believe. 

Then you mention the bombs. I assume you mean the atomic 
weapons. 

Senator Wuerry. Well, any bomb which we could use. 

Senator Knowianp. Any bomb we could use, in any event. 

In September of 1949, the President of the United States announced 
there had been an atomic explosion in the Soviet Union. Presum- 
ably in a year and one-half they have been prepared and have been 
stoc kpiling atomic weapons, so that that deterrent may be less today 
than it was 2 or 3 years ago before they had the weapon. 


IMPORTANCE OF EUROPE’S MILITARY POTENTIAL 


Now the third factor that you mention is industrial potential. 
Would you not agree that if Western Europe was overrun—you, of 
course, express the opinion that you would hope that that would not 
happen, but if Western Europe was overrun, would that not, based 
on all the information we have available to us, greatly augment the 
Soviet industrial potential ? 
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Senator Wuerry. Well, Senator, if Russia started to move and we 
had 40 divisions in Western Europe, you know as well as I do that the 
air forces on both sides would do their best to destroy stockpiled 
supplies on both sides. You might be optimistic. You might feel 
40 divisions could stop the Russians. I donot know. However, from 
a practical point of view, just as a layman, I doubt it. A year ago 
the military thought differ ‘ently about our ability to stop the Russians. 
We might have some new weapons, I do not know, but my feeling 
is that Europe will be overrun anyhow, that there is no stopping this 
great power of Russia on the ground. 

Now what is going to happen to their industry? It is doubtful 
that 40 divisions can hold and protect the European industrial poten- 
tial. I think no one has guaranteed that. If it is destroyed by land 
warfare, it is going anyhow. My feeling is that the minute Russia 
strikes, that the only knockout blow we have is to bomb Russia’s mili- 
tary and industrial potential so that we defeat them on their own 
ground. When you dry up the sources of supply for the Russian 
forces, their army becomes ineffective. 

Senator KNowLanp. Of course no one has maintained that a defense 
force on land, air, or sea, can spring fully armed, Minerva-like, to meet 
the challenge, whatever the challenge may be. You have to start 
sometime, unless you are going to take the attitude that the situation 
is hopeless and there is no chance to stop the Russian armies short of 
the Pyrenees and the English Channel. No one, certainly, can guar- 
antee that they can be stopped. I do not think there is a responsible 
military man in the world who tan underwrite any guaranty, but 
certainly if some plan and effort is not worked out to furnish opposi- 
tion, they will walk in very quickly. 


OCCUPATION OF EUROPE 


Senator Wuerry. I just gave the testimony of General Spaatz of 
what might have happened if we had the proper air force on the Nor- 
mandy invasion. LeMay said to let them occupy the territory tem- 
yorarily and not destroy it. Then go in and bomb Russia and when 
Russia is subdued, go in and possess ‘the land. 

What will you do in this holding action to save Europe? At some 
time you will be backed against the ocean or you have to start on the 
offense. During all of that time, what is going to happen to this 
European situation that we talk about? W hat are you going to save? 

Senator Know.anp. I think you are going to save freedom. 

Senator Wnerry. You cannot save it until: you win it, can you? 

Senator Knowanp. No; but I think it leaves me cold and the 
Europeans cold, this business of having them occupied first, because 
every person who believes in the type of freedom in which we believe, 
under a Soviet occupation will be hanged, will be shot, or will be off 
in the salt mines of Siberia, and all of labor leadership. of political 
leadership, of business leadership, of military leadership, everybody 
who believes in the type of freedom that we believe in, will be liqui- 
dated. That has been the history of communism. 

When the Europeans say that they want no part of a policy that 
would permit them to be occupied and then ultimately be redeemed, 
they feel there will be none of them left to be redeemed. 
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HOW MUCH WILL IT TAKE TO HOLD EUROPE 


Senator Wuerry. How many divisions do you think it would take 
to accomplish what you want to do? 

Senator Knowranp. I do not know the answer to that question. 
However, I do believe that without talking about aggression, and 
making the mistakes that Napoleon made in invading “Russia with a 
land army, or that the Germans made in World War II, of moving 
into the vastness of Russia, where the closer you move to Moscow, 
the longer your front is, that somewhere between the Elbe and some 
place further back, it may be possible to hold the line that will at least 
prevent the free people of Europe from being liquidated. That may 
be only a calculated risk, but if it is important to keep human free dom 
alive in Europe, and if it is important not to permit the industrial 
potential of all of Europe to pass into the hands of communism, 
then it seems to me from a defeatist point of view, we should not yield 
to the Soviet threat before it is even made. 

Senator Wuerry. The best deterrent of that is the Air Force. That 
is what has held them back, now. 

If they move, if you are going to do what you want to do, you have 
to have to stop them some ‘place e. No one knows where. 

Senator KNowLanp. You have to try to stop them some place. 

Senator Wuerry. How many divisions will it take? No one seems 
to know. Somewhere, in order to preserve those freedoms you are 
talking about, if they keep pushing you back and back, you are going 
to lose them. At some time you have to get on the offense. If you are 
going to win those freedoms and preserve them, you have to assume 
a hypothetical case that you are going to hold the line jn Western 
Europe and therefore you are going to save a part of Europe. I per- 
sonally do not think you can. I am just being very practical about it. 

I do not know what divisions we will have or what Western Europe 
will have except I have a report here, the latest one from the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. This report was written by the 
following: Brigadier A. H. Head, CG. B. E., M. C., M. P.; R. G. Jessel; 
Lt. Gen. H. G. Martin, C. B., D. 5S. O., O. B. i : Donald McLachlen, 
O. B. E.; Sir Orme Sargent, G. C. M. O., K. C. B.: Rear Adm. H. G. 
Thursfield, R. N., retired. Those are top- fight military men of 
England who say ‘what it will take to do what you say. Would you 
like for me to read it or do you want to take the time? 

Senator Knownanp. I think you could put in in the record. 

Senator Wuerry. Just let me give you a few things: This report 
states the Soviet Union maintains an army of 175 active divisions, of 
which one-third are mechanized tank divisions, backed by 19,000 
military aircraft, including jet aircraft of the latest design. This 
report is stated to have been written by the best military minds of 
Great Britain and it says categorically that even if 30 divisions were 
placed in Europe, it would be a totally inadequate force in spite of 
American supremacy in atomic weapons, and could not prevent the 
Russians from quickly overrunning Europe. 

The exact language is this: 

It could be argued that 30 divisions equipped with the latest weapons con- 
taining a high proportion of armor and supported by a very strong tactical air 
force would give a very good account of themselves, but the group has heard 
no evidence to show that such argunvents or assumptions are valid. The group 
came to the conclusion that the security aimed at could be assured only by a 
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minimum of 50 to 55 divisions, and at least a third of them armed and at least 
a third of them ready for action on the spot in Germany. 


ENCOURAGING EUROPE TO DO ITS SHARE 


Senator Knownanp. On that, Senator, there is nothing with which 
I would disagree, and the fact that the Soviet Union is reported to 
have 175 divisions, approximately, of which one- third are armored 
divisions, and so forth, that has been the general estimate which has 
been given. Those Russian divisions do happen to be smaller than 
the western divisions, but that might not mean too much. In any 
event, you are going to have to have some force in Europe. 

Obviously, the United States cannot and should not furnish that 
ground army. What we are discussing here today, as I understand 
it, is what might be done on the part of the United States to encour age 
the Western Europeans to face realistically the menace from the Soviet 
Union so that they will have the will to resist, will not surrender be- 
fore the fight comes, and will feel that there is at least some backing 
until they can muster their own divisions. Is that not what we are 
primarily concerned with ? 

Senator Wuerry. My feeling, Senator, is that the greatest contri- 
bution we can give Western Europe is to establish a ring of air bases 
around Russia and be prepared to bomb. We can whip Russia that 
way. I doubt if we can whip them on the ground. Now you say to 
commit a few divisions. Well, you can do that for morale- building to 
some degree and you have a perfect right to that opinion. Perhaps 
that will get some enthusiams stirred in the hearts of the Europeans. 

If you were here the afternoon Congressman Kennedy testified, 
you noticed he was very apprehensive that the European Army would 
be forthcoming. He was so serious-minded about it that he said, “T 
want to write in a formula of 5 to 10 that they have to come forward.” 
He was dubious of what enthusiasm could be aroused to get the de- 
fensc of Europe going among the Europeans. 

With this potential enemy, it is going to take a lot of divisions to 
give Western Europe the assurance you are talking about. If that 
is the way the Senators feel, they have a perfect right to their opin- 
ion. I think you can give them the same morale and the same build- 
up by building up an Air Force that will have mastery of the air. 
In my opinion they can rely more upon a ring of air bases than they 
can upon a punitive expedition over there in Western Europe. 

I believe it was Major de Seversky who placed in the record a re- 
port by a commander of the Royal Air Force, and he said the Western 
Powers were paying entirely too much attention to defense on the 
ground; that what we need is to build up an air force. Of course, 
he is an air force man, but that is his opinion. 


REALISM VERSUS LEADERSHIP AND WILL TO REMAIN FREE 


Senator KNowLanp. Senator, I do not disagree on the importance 
of American air power and the position of the atomic weapon, but I 
happen to have been in Europe during the war period. I was in 
London during the period of time they were subject to the V—1 and V-2 

attacks. If you lose all of the Continent of Europe and you permit 
the Russian bases for the 1950 and 1951 and 1952 equivalents of the 
V-1 and V-2 to be rained on Britain, as well as air power from the 
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Continent, then your chances of holding Britain as a base are almost 
nil, at least as ‘an effective base from which your air corps could 
operate. Consequently, even though you were holding—and nobody 
could guarantee the line that would be held—it woul | seem to me 
that this other alternative that you suggest would be so discouraging 
fo the Europeans that you would have occupation, you would have 
occupation which would give them the entire industrial potential of 
Europe, and the 200.000 000 of the most skilled workers outside of the 
United States that you could find any place in the world. 

Senator WHerry. You have to assume in your hypothetical case 
here that all of these 30 or 40 divisions will do the job. If it does 
not, then where are you ? 

Senator KNowLanp. Of course, you say you have to deal with this 
problem realistically. I think we have to deal with it realistically, 
too. But if you looked at the problem realistically at the time of 
Valley Forge, Washington should have surrendered then and there. 
That was a - hopeless situation. If you dealt with the situation real- 
istically after Dunkerque, the British should have asked for peace from 
Hitler because realistically they had lost all their arms and equipment. 
They merely rescued a part of their force that were barehanded and 
realistically they should probably have sued for peace. 

But there is another factor in any military operation and that is 
morale and leadership and the will to resist and the determination of 
a free people to remain free. I am not for unlimited commitment. I 
think we ought to make sure that the Europeans put up their fair 
share of the quota, and as you know, I suggested that that should be 
six divisions for every one that we put up. But as long as we have 
200,000,000 people that we can enlist on our side, we should encourage 


them to build this land army for the purpose of holding air bases in 
France, because France knows it is going to be difficult to hold Spain. 
That is the point I am trying to explor e with you as to how we can 
best achieve that objective. 


AIR POWER AND THE HOLDING OF EUROPE 


Senator WuHerry. Senator, you have a perfect right to think the 
way you choose. You have seen a lot of service. I was over in Europe 
before the war ended. I saw some bombing missions. I was convinced 
then, as I am surely convinced now, that the thing the German people 
feared were those raids. If you give them 10 raids a day in the day- 
time and missions at night, I want to tell you, you will break the 
morale of a people. They just cannot stand it. My judgment is that of 
Congressraan Dorn who testified earlier and served 27 months as a 
corporal in Europe in World War IL. He said he was pleading for 
air power because he thinks it is the one thing we can produce enough 
of, and it is the one thing that will do the job. 

That is the purpose of ‘the resolution. Let the Congress determine 
the policy. If it is to be a land army and that is the way they want 
to do it, that is all right. Personally, I think if you go in with a few 
divisions in Europe, you are just going to “mousetrap” them. The 
first thing you know, Russia will walk through and when that happens, 
we will have a lot of expendables; we have lost our equipment ; and 
my judgment is that the inferno that will result will not accomplish 
what you think it will as far as saving Europe is concerned. 
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It appears that a lot of Senators feel they should have a land army. 
If that is the decision of Congress, all right. But let us get back 
to the resolution, and the purpose of it. We are really talking about 
the merits of military strategy now, not the purpose of the resolution. 
If you feel as you do, certainly you have a perfect right to do it that 
way. I do not, and I think the morale of Western Europe will be 
just as high as possible if they know they can depend upon a United 
States Air Force that has mastery of the air; that could bomb 
Russia, even without the bases in Great Britain if we have to lose 
them, or even some other base that we might have to lose. If we 
can get the bases strategically located for strategic bombing, my own 
humble opinion is—and I have no interest in it exe ept that I believe 
in it—that the best morale builder we can give is our major contribu- 
tion intheair. Now that isthe way I feel about it. 

You would not want me to be contrary to my own conscience, to go 
along on any compromise. I cannot do that. 

Senator Know.anp. No one has suggested that, Senator. 

Senator Wuerry. I know that, but I just feel that way about it. 


OBLIGATION OF CONGRESS TO IMPLEMENT THE NAT 


Senator Know.anp. The final question I want to ask is this: You 
subscribed to the statement of Senator George here this morning, the 
senior Senator from Georgia? 

Senator Wuerry. That is right. 

‘Senator Knownanp. I think he has touched here today an issue 
which is more important even than the constitutional question in- 
volved, because there is a difference of opinion and legal experts could 
probably argue from now to doomsday on it. But there is this ques- 
tion of whether or not, when the North Atlantic Pact was presented 
to the Senate and the Members were assured by responsible Members 
of the Senate representing the majority and the minority parties that 
the issue would be returned to the Congress, when such assurances were 
given by the responsible Secretary of State and the Cabinet and the 
President of the United States, the issue then becomes: Should state- 
ments of that type upon which the Congress has a right to rely be- 
come mere scraps of paper? I happen to be one who will support the 
sending of additional land troops to Europe within reasonable limita- 
tions, but I believe that on that issue there can be no compromise and 
since the Congress was given such assurance, I think it is the duty and 
obligation of ‘the administration to live up to its commitments made 
by their responsible spokesmen and not to treat those commitments as 
mere scraps of paper. 

Senator Wuerry. I think that is a very forceful statement. 

The CHarrMan. Senator Cain. 

Senator Carn. I might suggest to the chairman that should I un- 
tentionally cover too much of the ground that has already been cov- 
ered, I am content to sit here alone and carry on colloquy with Sen- 
ator Wherry, whose views I want to understand. 

Now, Senator Wherry, do you understand that I individually be- 
lieve in a reasonable commitment of American ground forces to the 
integrated European army to come? 

Senator Wuerry. I have heard you say that you believe in it and 
that you would support some divisions for this international army. 
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Senator Carn. There is no point in our discussing either tactics or 
strategy in a military sense, partly because I am not qualified to do 
SO, and partly because I do not think that has very much to do with 
the question before us at this time. 

Senator Wuerry. I agree with you. 


MEANING OF THE WHERRY RESOLUTION 


Senator Cary. I am concerned with understanding precisely what 
it is that your resolution intends to do. My understanding as of this 
minute, unless corrected by you, is simply this: The administration 
through the President has said that it believes the time has come to 
implement the Atlantic Pact by committing certain armed forces 
to General Eisenhower’s international command. Your resolution 
simply would require that the Congress examine what amounts to a 
Presidential recommendation, as this C ongress previously examined 
the administration’s recommendation that we provide arms for Eu- 
rope, and after a thorough—or we hope thorough—examination of the 
facts in the case, vote for the President’s recommendation, or against 
it. 

Now, do I understand conclusively that that is nothing short of 
and everything that you are talking about in this resolution / 

Senator Wuerry. That is right. 


INFORMATION OF CONGRESS 


Senator Carn. Mr. Wherry, do you have reason to believe that 
any single Member of the Congress, to your knowledge, is presently, 
today, well enough informed to know what our Atlantic Pact allies 
have the capacity for, or determine, to contribute to General Eisen- 
hower’s integrated European army ¢ 

Senator Wuerry. I certainly think they are not that well in- 
formed. 

Senator Cary, From your point of view, in other words, we of the 
Congress, from your point of view, are not yet in a position to say 
“Yes” or “No” in any intelligent fashion ¢ 

Senator Wuerry. That is right. 

Senator Carn. Mr. Wherry, do you believe that consideration 
should be given to using the resources and capabilities of Spain, 
Greece, and Turkey, for example, in preparing an adequate defense 
of the North Atlantic community / 

Senator Wuerry. I certainly do. 

Senator Cary. Mr. Wherry, do you know if anyone or all three of 
these nations have ever been encouraged by the Government of the 
United States to become members in the Atlantic Pact 4 

Senator Wuerry. Not to my knowledge. 


THE NEED FOR URGENCY 


Senator Carn. Mr. Wherry, would you give me your view on why 
the Congress ought to determine this question of implementing the 
Atlantic Pact ina hurry. Please tell us the need for this urgene 

Senator Wuerry. Of course, we are really doing two oman. here. 
We are taking up a resolution and we are going into the merits of it. 
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Certainly it would not take any further time to pass a resolution that 
no commitments be made until Congress determines a policy, but on 
the policy, I think there is no particular hurry. I say this sincerely 
and with no other thought in mind. I suggested in the formal state- 
ment that the two committees and possibly Appropriations and one or 
two more should get together and study this. 

Now what is the hurry about it? Well, they say you are stopping 
national defense. Well, I think we ought to have a national es 
policy. That is the first thing we should have. Not only in Europe, 
but what are you going to do over here. We do not know. 

Now what is the hurry? Perhaps I should not say this, but—I mean 
about the divisions—but until the manpower act is passed and it goes 
into full effect, and there is a training period, there 1s no chance to get 
divisions to be placed around where you want them. 

Senator Carn. Would you permit me to ask the question this way: 
Is there a need for hurry in either having the Congress authorize the 
President to contribute forces to Europe, or letting the President do as 
he has previously declared he is going to do anyway, because as soon as 
that decision is made, four American divisions within a period of 30 
days’ time will be delivered on the ground in Europe to become part 
of General Eisenhower’s command? 

Senator Wuerry. Well, I think it is very necessary that Congress 
make that determination. 

Senator Cary. The basis of my question is, where are the divisions 
that would be contributed to General Eisenhower’s army, if we made 
this affirmative decision this afternoon, I think that is important to 
the American people. 

Senator Wuerry. I just got through saying there is no need of 
hurry because until the manpower bill is passed and its provisions 
carried into effect, it is my understanding that the divisions will not 
be forthcoming. 

Now, you are on the Armed Service Committee, and you know 
more about it. Senator Knowland knows more about, it than I do. 
If the information I have is correct I can say that there is no hurry. 
I think it will take months to get the job accomplished. 


TIME REQUIRED TO SEND FOUR DIVISIONS TO EUROPE 


Senator Carn. These hearings are designed to provide all of us in 
the Congress, and throughout the country, with information. 

My best understanding is that we have at the present time—and it is 
no military secret—one battle-ready combat division situated, I 
suppose, at Fort Bragg, N. C. My own view is that it would be ap- 
proximately the first of next year or later before we could comply with 
a commitment to deliver four American divisions, if we were to make 
that commitment this afternoon. And behind that question is my own 
feeling, that fortunately, under prevailing circumstances, time pro- 
vides us in the Congress with an opportunity, for the first time in a 
long time, to know what we are doing, for a change. 

Senator Wurrry. That is right, and to make a policy. 

Senator Cary. To know what we are doing before we do it. 

Mr. Wherry, I ask this question without any conceivable prejudice 
to the gentleman whose name will be used, but because I think it is 
awful important in the future. 
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GENERAL MARSHALL'S POSITION AS DEFENSE SECRETARY 


From what you offered to us this morning, from Gen, George Mar- 
shall’s recent testimony before these committees, I began to feel, sitting 
here—because I had not been familiar with that testimony before— 
that that distinguished soldier, General Marshall, was testifying 
solely, completely, and purely as a military man, and not against what 
always has been our concept of the capacity and the mission of a 
Secretary of Defense. General Marshall, in this testimony, appeared 
to have no civilian interest in the question before us. I thought that 
the Secretary of Defense is charged with the important mission of 
representing the people of America, in balancing civilian with mili- 
tary interests and requirements. 

His testimony indicated clearly to me that we do not now have a 
civilian head of our Defense Establishment. Perhaps we should 
not have one. That is not the point at issue. Mr. Marshall has testi- 
fied as a general and not a civilian. 

What is your view, if you would care to state it briefly, on this im- 
pression of mine? 

Senator Wuerry. The reason I gave all of that testimony in the 
prepared statement is that because two or three times Sen: itor Byrd 
asked Secretary Marshall, “What about the policy?” And Secretary 
Marshall always came back to the recommendation he was making. 
He did not indicate that he was taking any interest in the civilian side. 

I think everyone is capable of their own interpretation. My feel- 
ing is that General Marshall is a great soldier and everybody loves 
him, and he has one of the finest reputations in this country. As a 
soldier, he is doing his duty. But certainly down through all the 
years, the civilian has had a part in producing a citizen’s army, and 
now it seems to me that if we keep faith with our fundamental tradi- 
tions, that a civilian ought to be the Secretary of Defense rather than 
a soldier. That is no reflection upon General Marshall’s honor, his 
reputation, nor his character. 

Senator Carn. The point I am making for my own satisfaction, and 
I trust I will not forget it, is that if the requirements of this day 
demand a Secretary of Defense who is purely a military person, then 
the Congress of the United States must assume an even greater vigi- 
lance and authority in determining the policy which will guide the 


very able and distinguished command decisions of military men in the 
future. 


ASSURANCES GIVEN DURING THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY DEBATE 


Senator Wherry, what follows will not take long, sir, but much 
has been said about the assurances given to us in the Senate, particu- 
larly, when the Atlantic Pact was before the Senate, that any im- 
plementation would be brought to the Senate for its consideration. 

On the 18th day of July, the junior Senator from Washington 
was only one of many who expressed his own opinion, and mine for 
what it was worth is simply this; the quotations will be found at page 
9813 of the Congressional Record for July 18. 

The Senator from Washington simply stated : 

I am stronzly inclined to say that I intend to vote in favor of ratifying the 
Pact, but I must make it quite clear that in so voting I reserve my complete 
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freedom in the matter of the arms program. I will not accept any implication 
of moral or legal obligation as the result of my vote. I say this on the basis of 
the repeated, though at times equivocal, assurances by officials of the State 
Department, strengthened by assurances from the senior Senator from Texas 
and the senior Senator from Michigan, and on the basis of my own lay reasoning, 
that the arms program is a separate and distinct thing from the Atlantic Pact. 


I bother to mention this quote because Arthur Vandenberg, as dis- 
tinguished an American who ever lived, rose and said there by way of 
inter ruption : 


May I inquire whether the Senator applies is adjective “equivocal” to the 
statements made by the Senator from Michigan? 


Mr. Cain replied : 


By no means. I may say to the Senator, the adjective applied only to what I 
understand were certain statements made by officials of the State Department. 


Mr. Vandenberg responded: 


The Senator from Michigan thought he had been quite unequivocal on this 
subject of assurances that in the future any implementation would be brought 
before the Senate of the United States. 

I do not intend to make a statement in my own right but this is 
serious business and we want to find out where we are going. 

A good many Senators 20 short months ago when we supported 
the Atlantic Pact devoted some time to pointing out what we thought 
its weaknesses were. I want to offer one or two and then ask you 
how, if you have an opinion on the subject, we can correct those 
deficiencies. 


ADMISSION OF NEW MEMBERS TO NATO 


There are 12 signatory members of the treaty. According to article 
10 the itisianes of new members can be made only upon unanimous 
consent of all 12 members. This means that although the United 
States is naturally expected to pour out billions of dollars, and in case 
of war to furnish the biggest blood bank—that is what we are talking 
about in potential this morning—any one of 11 European nations may 
veto America’s invitation to a friendly and willing nation to join 
in the treaty. 

For example, whenever I look at a map of the North Atlantic 
community, which I encourage every American to do, I am the more 
convinced that we need Spain, not in the future but right now, if 
what we seek at the outset is a military alliance. 

Parenthetically that is precisely what we are talking about with 
reference to the Atlantic Pact. 

Here strategic power in the western Mediterranean is almost de- 

cisive. Are we to be denied in time of need, the help of her million 
trained veterans of war against Communists just because some Euro- 
pean politician, perhaps under the influe nce of some Communist ele- 
ments, does not like the color of Franco’s nose, and decides to veto the 
admission of the Spanish nation into a mutually helpful alliance? 
I hold no brief for Spanish dictating, but I submit that it was neither 
necessary nor wise thus to tie the hands of the United States. I may 
he wrong but it seems to me that the State Department in America has 
learned nothing and forgotten nothing, from Russia’s vetoes. 
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ENCOURAGING THE ADMISSION OF NEW MEMBERS 


Now my statement against that, Senator Wherry: Would there be 
an opportunity between now and the time when we could deliver 
troops in force and in being to Europe, to do something more than we 
have ever tried to do before in working with the American State 
Department to exercise leadership sufficient to reopen—if in fact they 
ever open, which I doubt—and to examine thoroughly the capabilities 
and desirabilities of bringing, for example, Spam, Turkey, and 
Greece into this association of nations in order that when we have an 
integrated army in Europe we know that it consists of the best that 
all of the nations now in and out of the Atlantic Pact have to offer? 

Senator Wuerry. Certainly the opportunity presents itself. 

Senator Carn. How do we go about it, sir? 

Senator Wuerry. We have to amend the treaty, I suppose. If any- 
body vetoed, it would be impossible to get them in the North Atlantic 
family of nations. I suppose the United States could make a separate 
alliance with Spain, if the Atlantic Fact nations vetoed their applica- 
tions for membership. I suppose that the State Department would 
not recommend a separate alliance, because they would not want to 
cause any difficulty with the two countries or whatever countries are 
not in favor of Spain coming in. 

However, I would like to suggest this to the Senate: that if it could 
be done, it should be done. The question of morale building is a two- 
way street. If we had the forces that are available in Yugoslavia and 
in Greece and in Turkey and in Spain as a part of the Atlantic nations 
community, it seems to me it would do more to build morale in this 
country than the w ay we are working now. 

Of course, the chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee knows 
about the situation probably better than anybody in the room, but I 
do think that every effort should be made. We have been told that 
within the year it might be—I am not sure—but certainly if we could 
depend upon that manpower, by furnishing them arms, it would settle 
one of the great questions confronting the American people: that is. 
to help those nations defend themselves and form a bulwark for West- 
ern Europe. I think every effort ought to be made to bring Spain, 
Greece, and Turkev into the defense plan. 

Senator Cary. Senator Wherry, [ think you have just rung the 
bell. You have rung the bell in this sense. You, like myself and a 
lot of other Senators, hope that these things are going to be don 
You go on assurances that perhaps a year from now thes will be done, 
and you and I and nobody else that I know anything about does any- 
thing about it. 

Now the question I have, is, do we not, as a Congress, in viewing a 
strategic concept of how best to defend ourselves in Western Europe. 
do we not have a right and a responsibility for asking the Secretary of 
State—and I say this again without prejudice—to come before these 
appropriate committees of the Congress and tell us in positive form 
what plans American leadership has in mind for securing the eapabili- 
ties of those countries mentioned to work with us of the free world 
in trying to save our lives. Now is that not reasonable? 

Senator Wuenrry. I think it is. You are a member of the Armed 
Services and you are very much interested in the bill now on the floor 
for debate. 


SO17S8 
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Senator Carn. In these hearings have you heard a serious responsi- 
ble witness deny we should bring Greece, Turkey, and Spain into 
these defensive operations ? 

Senator Wuerry. No; and to be perfectly frank about it, for several 
years I have been told by men in the military that it was very desirable 
especially that we have Spain on our side, as well as the other countries 
mentioned. 

Senator Carn. Does not, therefore, the consensus of opinion indi- 
cate that there is no responsible person in America but what wants 
these nations in the Atlantic Pact, and, therefore, if that be so, the 
obstacle to getting them into the pact must lie not in the United States, 
but somewhere—I do not know where—in Europe, is that not logical ¢ 

Senator Wuerry. That is logical. 

Senator Carn. Then do you not think the Secretary of State ought 
to be willing and desirous of coming up to frankly discuss this Ameri- 
can security question with us before we too rapidly commit American 
forces to an integrated European army which is weaker than it ought 
to be because of the continued exclusion of these three nations ? 

Senator Wuerry. I agree with you. 


IMPORTANCE OF CONSTITUTIONAL ISSUE 


Senator Carn. My last errs sir: Maybe nobody in the world 
agrees with me in this, but I think what we are really talking about 
before these committees is the future of what is known as the republi- 

can form of government. I think we are testing the strength of our 

governmental structure for the future. It is my own opinion that if 
we permit the Executive, without prejudice to Mr. Truman, the Presi- 
dent as a man to decide this matter, we shall have abdicated probably 
forever the right or the willingness of the Congress to the United 
States, in speaking for the American people, to stand up and deter- 
mine this Nation’s policy throughout the world. 

To what extent do you think ‘that conclusion is valid? 

Senator WuHerry. I think it isa very sound conclusion. 


CONTROL BY APPROPRIATIONS 


Senator Carn. I have this last brief question: How can we control 
an American-European army as one distinguished American witness 
after another has testified, by appropriations? 

Senator Wuerry. That is just out of the question. It cannot be 
done. You have some effect with appropriations but once a program is 
authorized, you are placed in the position of having to appropriate 
for it. 

Senator Cary. You then would agree with my feeling in the matter 
that once we have established a military strength through an author- 
ization, that from that time on, we have assumed a moral and actual 
commitment to provide the necessary moneys to sustain that military 
establishment. 

Senator Wuerry. That is right. 

Senator Carn. I thank you, sir. 

Senator Knownanp. Mr. Chairman, just before we adjourn, on 
February 2, I addressed a letter to General Eisenhower which he in 
turn passed on to the Defense Establishment, requesting that the 
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replies be sent direct to the Armed Services and Foreign Relations 
Committees. The replies have not yet been received but I would like 
my letter made a part of the record. 
The Cuarrman, Very well, it will appear in the record at this point. 
(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


FEBRUARY 2, 1951. 
Gen. DwicHtr EISENHOWER, 
Care of Department of National Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR GENERAL: With further reference to the meeting of the combined Foreign 
Relations and Armed Services Committee held yesterday afternoon, there are 
several matters in which I would request further clarification. 

1. Is the North Atlantic Pact army to be an independent force under your 
orders as to training and equipment or it is to be trained and equipped by each 
member nation and held at your disposal in case of invasion? 

Can you call out all or any part of the divisions of each army without the 
approval of each government or must there be a political decision of the gov- 
ernment concerned prior to the movement of all or part of such forces across the 
international frontier of one of the member states? 

2. What are the land forces in being of the member states as of January 1, 
1951? Of the forces in being what are the numbers on occupational duty in 
Germany as of that date? 

Of the remaining forces what numbers do you consider as part of a mobile 
reserve available within such member states as of January 1, 1951 (as an 
example, troops that the French have committed in Indochina or Korea. The 
British have committed for the defense of Hong Kong or Malaya or a part of 
the Commonwealth contingent in Korea and the forces the United States have 
committed in Korea or to occupation duty in Japan could not be considered 
readily available for use in Europe in the event of Soviet aggression in that area 
of the world) ? 

3. Of the divisions in being as of January 1, how many will you consider to be 
sufficiently trained to be placed into combat duty in the event of Soviet aggression 
on or about August 1, 1951? 

4, At the present time we have two combat divisions on occupation duty in 
Germany, under present tentative plans how many American divisions do you 
expect to have in Europe on July 1, 1951, January 1, 1952, July 1, 1952, and by 
January 1, 1953? 

What do the other member states plan to have available to you as of these 
same dates? 

5. What is the best estimated strength of Soviet armies as of January 1, 1951: 

(a) In European Russia, the satellite states of Eastern Europe, and 
Eastern Germany. 

(b) In Siberia. 

(c) The estimated troop strength of each of the Eastern European and 
Balkan satellite states, 

Considering the terrain and the number of divisions available to the Soviet 
Union, what is your best judgment as to the minimum number of divisions which 
must be available to you to carry out your mission? 

6. In your judgment can such forces be provided without the inclusion of 
(a) Spain, (0) Western Germany, in the defense of Western Europe? 

In view of the security issues involved in some of these questions I am perfectly 
willing to have the answers delivered to the combined Senate Foreign Relations 
and Armed Services Committee to be included in the executive-hearings record. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM F., KNOWLAND. 

(General Marshall’s answer to Senator Knowland’s letter was 
received in executive session. ) 

The Cuarrman. There are a number of questions I would like to ask, 
but on account of the lateness of the hour I will forego them. I will 

robably ask them on the floor when this matter comes before the 

a ° © rr 
Senate. I will not hold the audience here any longer. There are 
quite a number of points I would like to interrogate the Senator on. 
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e stand in recess until 2 o’cloe 
We stand in recess until 2 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 1:15 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m. of the 
same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The committees reconvened at 2 p. m., Senator Tom Connally, 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, presiding. ) 

Present of the Committee on Foreign Relations: Senators Connally 
(chairman), Gillette, Sparkman, Wiley, Smith of New Jersey, Hicken- 
looper, and Tobey. 

Present of the Senate Armed Services Committee: Senators Byrd, 
Chapman, Stennis, Knowland and Cain. 

Also present: Senators Bricker, Dirksen, Ferguson, Jenner, Wat- 
kins, Wherry, and Welker. 

The Cuarrman. We have the honor this afternoon of having former 
President Hoover with us. I assume that Mr. Hoover has a written 
statement. He is a man of wide experience and notable activity in 
public affairs and the committee is very glad to hear him. 

You may proceed in your own way, ‘Mr. Hoover. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HERBERT HOOVER, FORMER PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Hoover. Mr. Chairman, I greatly appreciate your gracious 
introduction. I have a short statement. 
I have gone through the records of these hearings as carefully as I 


could and so far as they have included the testimony of military, exe- 
cutive, and congressional officials. 

I felt we can get at the heart of this national problem most effectively 
if I state the matters upon which there seem to be general agreement 
and afterward take up the areas of disagreement. 


AREAS OF AGREEMENT 


I believe it is agreed: 

First. That our primary purpose must be to hold some sort of 
peace in the world—even if it 1s an uneasy peace. 

Second. That there should be no preventative war. 

Third. That we must show such a great strength that will deter the 
aggression from this Communist-controlled mass. 

Fourth. Up to date the major deterrent has been our air and naval 
potential. 

Fifth. It is insisted by all of our Air Force officers—General 
Vandenberg, General Spaatz, General LeMay, General Whitehead, 
General George, and Major Seversky, that with sufficient increase in 
our Air Force we can ultimately destroy the war potential of Soviet 
Russia and her European satellites. 

Sixth. I think it is also agreed by all the high military officers who 
have testified here that we could not gain victory over the Communist 
land mass by ground troops without prior protracted air destruction 
of Soviet war potential. 

Seventh. There is a limit to the economic and military burden 
that the United States can bear. 
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Eighth. I think that it is agreed that Western Europe, both the 
North Atlantic Pact and other non-Communist nations, should make 
the utmost effort on their own behalf, 

Ninth. We are vitally interested not only in carrying out the 
North Atlantic Pact, but we are vitally interested in the preservation 
of Europe as a part of civilization itself. 


COMPARATIVE STRENGTH OF NATO COUNTRIES AND COMMUNIST COUNTRIES 


In order to make the military situation clear before I get into the 
sphere of differences in views, it is necessary I think that we should 
briefly review the military strength of the North Atlantic Pact nations 
with their 300,000,000 people on one side and the Communist land 
mass of 800,000,000 people on the other. 

A State Department listing of respective military strengths, fur- 
nished you under date of Febru uary 15, requires a realistic analysis. 
It gives the armed forces of the North Atlantic Pact nations, inc ‘lud- 
ing reserves, as 7,100,000 men and those of the Communist nations in- 
cluding China as 5,965,000, thus conveying an impression of the over- 
powering military strength of the North Atlantic Pact nations. 

While “organized reserves” were included in the men available in 
the North Atlantic Pact nations, this State Department statement 
obviously omitted the trained reserves available in the Communist 
naions. If these reserves were included, the Communist forces would 
probably exceed 10,000,000 men. 

If we analyze this State Department statement from the point of 
view of ground armies, the numerical disparity becomes overwhelm- 
ing against the North Atlantic Pact nations. The Soviet active 
ground forces, with tanks and tactical air strength, is given as 175 
divisions, to which must be added about 50 European satellite divi- 
sions, and probably 50 Chinese divisions or a total of some 275 divi- 
sions. And to these must be added probably as many reserve divisions, 
particularly because Russia is able to call up her veteran soldiers. 

The State Department statement giv es the North Atlantic Pact na- 
tions 2,632,000 ground forces and 2,724,000 “organized reserves, 
which includes naval and air reserves. The effectiveness of these 
ground forces for use in Europe must be reduced by a very large 
amount. Many of them must be retained for home defense of these 
nations and for defenses in other parts of the world. If we were to 
examine the situation from the point of view of the actual battle- 
worthy divisions available for European action, it diminishes still 
further. For instance, France is quoted as having now 600,000 armed 
ground forces and 1,500,000 reserves. 


UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTIONS TO EUROPEAN ARMY 


But General Eisenhower has informed your committees that France 
can contribute to his army 2 years hence either 15 or 25 battle-worthy 
divisions or say, at most 400,000 men. If it is 25 divisions, that is a far 
different picture from 2,100,000 armed forces and reserves. In fact, 
the evidence before your committee points to the European composi- 
tion of General Eisenhower’s army at the present moment (exclusive 
of American divisions) as only 18 divisions, with about 40 divisions 
total expected in 2 years. 
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The proposed United States ground army will include the equiva- 
lent of about 27 combat ground divisions, of which at least 17 divi- 
sions will likely be required to defend Alaska, the United States, and 
to keep far-eastern commitments. Thus, unless the United States 
raises large armies in addition to those announced at present, we can 
hardly supply Europe with more than ten divisions. I am not stick- 
ing to precise figures. It may be 12 or it may be 8. I do not know. 

The total of General Eisenhower's s army with this addition, might 
reach 50 divisions. 


THE FOUR-DIVISION PROPOSAL 


It is proposed that four divisions be added to our two divisions 
already in the occupation of Germany, making General Eisenhower's 
army at the start, say, 18 or 19 divisions. The administration repre- 
sentatives have repeatedly refused before your committees to take 
a commitment limiting this contingent to four divisions only. They 
demand no restrictions. Therefore this seeming proposal of four 
divisions is not limited. In fact, it is probably only the first install- 
ment of American ground troops. 

The strategic purposes of these four additional divisions are argued 
as first, to lift the morale of Western Europe; second, to protect our 
two divisions of occupation troops in Germany and, third, to protect 
our “nearby” air bases on the Continent of Europe. 

It seems generally agreed that, as air power takes time for attrition, 
the Communists with their huge armies and accumulated supplies can 
at the present time overrun this initial army and all Europe before 
the Russian war potential could be destroyed. 


PROTECTING BASES 


First, to deal with protecting air bases on the Continent, I might 
say that these four divisions could protect our air bases only for a 
moment. One of our most eminent air officers expressed the convic- 
tion that he wanted these bases “protected by a strip of water.” That 
means the English Channel, the Mediterranean, or the Atlantic Ocean 
or parts thereof. He seemed to believe that, with the British Air 
Forces, we could protect bases in England. Certainly General Eisen- 
hower’s initial army—or his army 2 years hence—could not protect 
these continental bases in case of a Russian ground avalanche. 


MORALE BUILDING 


A great deal has been discussed here on the matter of morale build- 
ing on the Continent of Europe. We should examine this question of 
morale building both from the evidence before your committees and 
the common knowledge from many reliable observers. 

It must be acknowledged that the will to preparedness of the Euro- 
pean Atlantic Pact nations—outside of Britain—has been most «is- 
couraging. Aside from the Marshall plan subsidies over 4 years, it 
has now been 2 years since the North Atlantic Pact was published. 
Under article III of this pact, each member agreed to develop its own 
armed forces to resist attack. So far as is known despite our supplies 
of resources, hardly a “battleworthy” division has been created by any 
of the Continental European members in those 2 years. There is 
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today more evidence of action, but it certainly does not represent a 
burst of speed. 

These European North Atlantic Pact nations, which today have 
less than 15 battleworthy divisions available, did, in both World War 
I and World War II, place 170 such divisions in the field in 60 days. 
Their manpower and industrial potential are greater today. And we 
might add to this proven capacity of 170 divisions say 50 to 60 possible 
divisions from West Germany, or a total of 220 to 230 divisions. 

The summoning of Continental armies is a much deeper difficulty 
than can be cured by encouragement. These people are weary from 
the horrors of war and their sufferings under enemy occupations. 
Deeper still are the forces of internal and international disunities. 
These underlying forces need more objective examination and more 
éXamination on the ground. They would include: 

1, Many non-Communist persons on the Continent hold a dread of 
racial destruction. The fear that their people will be further bled 
white, their homes and cities again destroved, and they would prefer 
an unopposed Soviet occupation to seeing their homelands become an- 
other European battlefield. How much weight this opinion may have 
amongst them, I do not know; but it does exist. 

. The 20- to 30-percent Communist vote in France and Italy is 
not only virtually impervious to “morale building” against Soviet 
Russia, but these nations are in positive danger from Haley alties in 
battle and the sabotage from the Communist-controlled labor unions 
in their strategic industries. They cannot hold them in check. 

The left wing of the large Socialist vote of continental countries 
is ay less unsympathetic to Communist ideology than to what 
they call American capitalism. 

4. Italy is limited by treaty to about three or four divisions of 
ground troops which, as the testimony before your committees indi- 

‘ated, must be kept within their own borders. 

5. Large elements in all the parliaments of the European North At- 
lantic Pact nations continue to oppose the incorporation of Spain in 
the alhance. Even were this agreed to, my own information is that 
Generalissimo Franco, having no confidence in the present plans for 
ground forces, would not take his armies out of Spain. 

6. West Germany could make a critical addition to the Western Eu- 
ropean forces. The French have three times in the lives of living men 
been brutally invaded by the Germans. They so far refuse to agree 
to ~~ a rearming of Germany as would command German support. 

As to the building up of European morale, we have given three 
gre: sil impulses already : 

(1) Our treaty obligations under the North Atlantic Pac 

(2) The gigantic effort we are making in the U nited States for 
common protection in case of attack. 

(3) The fact that the United States is bearing 85 percent to 90 per- 
cuit of the whole military expenditures of the North Atlantic Pact 
nations. 

If these are not sufficient stimulant to their morale, it can hardly 
be created by exhibits of a few American divisions in Europe. 

What these continental European nations need is resolution to pull 
out of their disunities. That is not a question of morale, it is a 
question of high and determined statesmanship amongst their leaders. 
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At the present time it is difficult to see the European. sources for even 
40 battle-worthy divisions for General Eisenhower’s army 2 years 
hence, from continental sources or from Western European sources. 
If we assume there are to be 10 American divisions, his force would still 
be only 50 divisions. 


DELAYING ACTION IN EUROPE 


As I understand the testimony given to you, no greater military 
success could be expected from General Eisenhower's s army than some 
delay in a Communist invasion. 

Our infantry officers contend that Europe can be defended with 
“adequate” ground forces, but nowhere do they define “adequate.” 
Certainly no one mentioned 50 divisions as “adequate.” 

The concept of “delaying action” seems to me to be a sort of 
Dunkerque strategy. And this lurking Dunkerque idea appears also 
in the argument put forward to your committees that the four Amer- 
ican divisions to be sent to Europe could the more successfully “get 
out” of Germany our two occupation divisions. 

As to the deterrent effect of General Eisenhower’s army, General 
Collins was apparently of the opinion that such an army would be so 
small that it would not attract Stalin’s attention. We are, therefore, 
between two poles—so small as not to attract attention or so large as 
to attract the lightning. That decision is Stalin’s not ours. 

Mue h of the argument here has been based on Europe’s “doing its 
part.” Suppose it does not do an adequate part for reasons of its 
own—what then? Do we withdraw our 4 divisions of troops or our 10 
divisions, or do we propose to supplement the deficiency with great 
American Armies ? 

I venture the assertion that continental Europe cannot be defended 
with less than 100 to 125 battle-worthy divisions. In my own view, 
with less forces than that number from European sources, there is the 
utmost jeopardy of involving the United States in a full-sized land 
war in Europe against those overwhe Iming odds. 

It seems to me that there is only one real salvation for Europe at 
the present moment. That is, to build up the air and naval power of 
the United States and Britain so as to overwhelm Russia in case of 
attack. That is the real deterrent. 

All this brings me to other large considerations: 


THREAT OF COMMUNISM IS WORLD-WIDE 


First. Any war with the Communists will be world-wide. I have 
not been impressed with the idea that we can hold a war with Russia 
to the European theater. We may be involved in a Communist in- 

vasion of Japan, or of the Middle East in search for oil or an air 
attack on the United States. We must be mobile in a world sense and 
not wholly tied to the Western European theater. 

We cannot stop a sudden Communist avalanche over the Continent 
of Europe with any present contemplated land armies. The only way 
I see to handle such a global situation is an air force of such range 
that we can reach our target s from air bases more remote than the 
continental pact countries, possibly, even from the United States 
(together with naval power). 
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OUR ECONOMIC STRENGTH 


Second. The problem of our economic strength arises at once. I 
do not believe we can make the adequate long distance bomber defense, 
which our air officers urge, and at the same time create large ground 
armies, The proposal of a 100-division army also requires an air force 
increased to where it can surely destroy the Communist war potential. 
To these costs must be added large war and naval protections for the 
United States. We must maintain Federal and local governments. 
All of which would require an annual governmental expenditure of 
somewhere in excess of $150,000,000,000 per annum, perhaps in excess 
of $160,000,000,000. Such an economic burden is unthinkable if we 
are to maintain free men in the United States. Certainly there should 
be no hasty decisions in these matters. 


THE MILITARY STRATEGY 


All the testimony of the Air Force officers was to the effect that the 
air must be the No. 1 priority. Within our economic strength, we can 
make no great army and at the same time make an adequate air force 
that there will be no mistake about where we stand and what we 
can do, 

You have in the testimony of the infantry and air officers an implied 
conflict of view as to organizing large ground forces versus air forces. 
The sending of American ground armies to Europe at this time is 
based on many intangibles and is a step into the dangerous unknown. 
Developing of overwhelming air and naval forces would be an ac- 
ceptance of known exeperience and the confident consequences; of our 
airmen based upon more tangible things. 

These decisions must be based upon political and economic conse- 
quences as well as military considerations. I think the committees 
will agree that these factors must be determined by the civilian side 
of our Government, of which the Congress is so vital a part. 

Moreover, these decisions with which we are confronted are the more 
necessary from the C ongress because of the gigantic shift in the admin- 
istration’s policies since the North Atlantic Pact was ratified on the 
promise of no American ground armies in Europe over to the adoption 
of such acourse. The decision today is not merely a decision to send 
four divisions in addition to our two occupation divisions in Germany. 
It is a decision that will most likely lead to “Operation Land War 
in Europe.” 

Therefore, I believe the Congress should make two determinations: 
First, are we going to have in addition to naval forces, such an unques- 
tioned effective air force as lies within our economic strength to pro- 
vide or are we to have less air and less army forces with less certainty 
of final results ¢ 

And second, are we going to embark on operation land war in 
Europe ? 

The Congress surely has left some constitutional authority in these 
matters. 

I would like to say in conclusion that I realize the views of any 
one man in these gigantic questions are not final. I only wish to put 
forward to the committee my personal convictions and they are based 
on a long period of experience. 

Thank you. If I can add anything further, I will be glad to. 
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DEFENSE OF EUROPE AND THE UNITED STATES BY AIR 


The Cuamman. Mr. Hoover, is it your idea that Europe can be 
defended with air power and naval power alone? 

Mr. Hoover. I think that is the only defense that you can find at 
the present moment. I do not think that there is anything evident 
in the situation in Europe that would lead you to believe, unless you 
want to make a gigantic American Army, that it can be defended. 

The Cuamrman. I did not confine it to American armies. I confined 
it to anybody. Do you believe that an air force and the navy can 
protect Europe no matter whose forces they are ? 

Mr. Hoover. I believe they can ultimately destroy the whole war 
potential of Russia which means its ultimate def 

The Cuairman. The testimony before this committee was that in a 
war, the enemy could probably get through to us 70 percent of the 
aircraft which they send against us. 

Mr. Hoover. I do not know; I have a statement here of General 
Bradley, in which he took a rather lesser view than that. General 
Bradley, about a month ago, made a statement that the United States 
could be defended. He said they might get some aircraft through 
here, but the defense of the United States was certain with the present 
proposed 3.500,000-man forces, 

General Bradley’s statement appears in the New York Times on the 
22d of January. 

The Cratrman. He said that some of the airplanes would get 
through, did he not ? 

Mr. Hoover. He said it would not preclude the possibility of the 
country being bombed, but at the same time he said that the country 
could not be invaded. 

The CHarrman. I was not speaking of invasion. I was talking 
about defending it with aircraft and the Navy. 

We have had testimony here that a large percentage of the enemy’s 
planes would get through. If they had atomic bombs, they could 
dro ) them on targets, could they not? 

Mr. Hoover. I have no doubt about that, but on the other hand, 
are you any better off by devoting American resources to the building 
up of large armies at the prejudice of an air force that could destroy 
Russia’s air potential? 

The CHarrMan. I am for a big air corps, and have always been, but 
I am not so wild that I believe ‘that that air cor ps alone can destroy 
Russia’s armies and Russia’s air power and Russia's navy, and Russia’s 
armies on the ground, and I think that anyone who does believe that 
is doomed to very great disappointment, and tragic disappointment 
at that. 

Mr. Hoover. Senator, the only protection that T know of from bomb- 
ing the United States is by the United States Air Force. 

I do not see that a ground war on the Continent of Europe is going 
to stop them from doing th: at. 

The CHarrman. No, of course that is very true, but we want an 
air corps and we want ground troops to protect the air corps, so that 
they can’t wash out our bases all over the world. 
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OBLIGATION UNDER THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 


You recognize, then, that there is an obligation, that we owe an 
obligation to Europe. Do you or not? 

Mr. Hoover. Do I think so? 

The CHarmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Hoover. I stated that obligation in my first premise. 

The CHarrman. How is that? 

Mr. Hoover. I said as a first premise in my statement—that we are 
obligated to the North Atlantic Pact, and furthermore, we are in- 
terested in preserving western civilization in any event. 

The Cuatrman. If Russia were, with a land army, to take all of 
Western Europe, with its industrial potential, it would be pretty hard 
on the United States, would it not? 

Mr. Hoover. Obviously, it would, Senator, but, on the other hand, 
I think that you are faced with the alternative that you cannot prevent 
her doing that. You have got to decide on what we can do. 


THE HOLDING OF EUROPE 


The Cuarrman. Do you mean to say that the cause is hopeless, that 
we have just got to quit and let Russia take all of Europe ? 

Mr. Hoover. I think you have to take a cold look at what the respec- 
tive forces are on the Continent of Europe, and I can see no hopes for 
stopping these armed forces by land armies proposed at present. 

The CHarrman, Then your opinion is that whenever Russia gets 
ready she can sweep over Europe and take it all, and there is nothing 
that we can do about it except pray? 

Mr. Hoover. Well, at the present moment, Senator, Russia could get 
to the channel in 20 days. 

The CuarmMan. She has not gotten there so far. 

Mr. Hoover. The reason is that she is deterred by the air potential 
of the United States. 

The Cuatrrman. I do not know what she has been deterred by, but 
T assume that had something to do with it. Would not the stationing 
of substantial ground forces in Western Europe add to that deterrent 
effect ¢ 

Mr. Hoover. Well, it depends on what you mean by the word “sub- 
stantial.” 

The CHarrMan. Let us not quibble on little points now. 

Mr. Hoover. Anything in the nature of arming General Eisenhower 
with 50 divisions is not much of a deterrent, and I have tried to make 
clear here that my view is that nothing is a deterrent less than 100 to 
125 divisions, and I do not see where they are coming from. 

The Cuatmrman. In other words, there is no use of our bothering, 
just let them take it, is that it? 

Mr. Hoover. My contention is that at the present time there is no 
justification for putting American troops on the Continent. Bear in 
mind I have said, Senator, that these people in Europe are capable of 
putting up an adequate defense, but they haven’t done it, and I do 
not believe that with the forces in motion there that they are going 
to produce it at the present time. No one wants to interpret the future, 
but there is nothing now that looks like a justification. 
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The Cuarmrman. If we are bound, under the Atlantic Pact, to send 
troops and to aid them, won’t our failure to do so aggravate their in- 
difference that you are talking about? 

Mr. Hoover. I don’t suppose that we are bound to send these troops 
under the pact. 

The Cuarmman. What were we to send? You said that we were 
obligated to do something. What was it? 

Mr. Hoover. We were obligated to aid Europe, but the question 
of what kind of defense we put up was distinctly at our option. 

The Cuarrman. All right. So you think that Russia is in the 
saddle and there is no use of our bothering about it; is that right? 

Mr. Hoover. I do not take that attitude at all, Senator. I think we 
have got to bother a lot about it, and bother enough so that I would 
like to see such an air corps and naval strength in America tomorrow 
that she will not move on Europe, and I think that it is the only 
thing that will prevent it. 


COST OF ARMY AND ATR FORCE 


The Cuarrman. Do you know how much an air force of that kind 
will cost? You spoke of economy. Do you know that a B-36 bomber 
costs $5,000,000 ? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrmman. And 40 of them would cost $200,000,000; will they 
not? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes, sir. I would like to call your attention to the 
fact that 10 American divisions equipped and maintained for 1 year, 
will cost $4,500,000,000, and you could get about 300 B-36’s for the 
same money. 

The CuHarrman. Let me remind you that we are going to have an 
army of 3,500,000 men. They will be either in the United States 
or Europe or somewhere, and they will cost very nearly as much as 
they would as if they were in Europe. 

Mr. Hoover. I was giving you the figures only on 10 divisions, If 
you want to enlarge that to 100 divisions, heaven knows about how 
many B-36’s you could buy with the same money. 

The CuHarrman. I am not talking about 100 divisions. 

A fully equipped armored division costs about $200,000,000; does 
it not? 

Mr. Hoover. A fully equipped armored division ? 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Hoover. Something like that. And then you have to have 
maintenance. 

The Crarrman. I am very much for the Air Corps, no matter 
what it costs. I am for, also, an adequate land army. I am not in 
favor, just because Russia makes a big noise, of going home and going 
under the bed. 

Senator Wiley? 

Senator Witxry. Mr. President, I want to compliment you on what 
I think presents a very clear statement of your position and the posi- 
tion of a large portion of our people. 
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THE DETERRENT OF AIR POWER 


You did not discuss today the question of power in relation to the 
distribution of forces. Rather, as I understand it, you simply pre- 
sented what you thought should be our policy in relation to land 
forces; is that right? 

Mr. Hoover. And air and naval forces. No. 1 priority, the Air; 
No. 2, the Navy; No. 3, the Army. 

Senator Wie. It is your conviction, as I get it, that you feel that 
so far Russia has not moved—in other words, Kremlin has been de- 
terred—because we have the bomb and have had sufficient planes to 
deliver the bomb; is that it? 

Mr. Hoover. I think that is one of the main deterrents. I also be- 
lieve that Russia’s immediate objectives are in other parts of the world 
which might lead her to leave Europe alone for a while. But that is 
only a temporary situation, perhaps. 

Senator Wier. Do you agree that she had three facets to her cam- 
paign ! One was the penetration by propaganda, the other was to use 
her satellite troops, and then possibly throw her own in when and if 
she chooses / 

Mr. Hoover. That is correct. 

Senator Witry. Do you think the fact that this Government has 
for a number of years now been activating air bases in England, and 
is now at it in Africa, and on some of the islands of the Mediterranean 
and possibly in the Near East, also has a deterring effect ? 

Mr. Hoover. I have no doubt about it. It is part of the whole air 
deterrent, but I have some doubt as to the value of air bases on the 
Continent of E urope. I do not think that they will last for more than 
a few minutes. The air bases in England, I believe, can be defended; 
and they can be defended across the Mediterranean, and certainly if 
we had an adequate force of planes that could reach Russia from the 
United States that would further reinforce it. 

Senator Witey. I presume that the value of ground forces is deter- 
mined to a large extent likewise by their fire power; is that right ? 

Mr. Hoover. Oh, no doubt. The fire power of the ground forces, 
you mean? 

Senator Wier. Yes. That has been pretty well, I guess, demon- 
strated in Korea. , | 

Mr. Hoover. Yes: but, Senator, the Russian Army has far greater 
fire power than the forces you have been meeting in Korea. 


POWER OF THE PRESIDENT TO SEND TROOPS 


Senator Witey. Do you care to say anything about the power of 
the Executive to send ground forces, first, under the occupation as 
we have it now; second, outside the matter of oce upation power, un- 
der the Constitution but not as a part of an integrated international 
force; and third, his power to send ground forces to E urope or else- 
where into an international integrated force ? 

Mr. Hoover. Senator, I would like to answer that in this fashion 
if I may: 

All Presidents of the United States up until the year 1940 or there- 
abouts realized that here was a twilight zone of authority presenting 
many difficulties. There is a twilight zone between the authority of 
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Congress to declare war and the implied constitutional authority to 
regulate our Armed Forces on one side and the authority of the Com- 
mander in Chief on the other. The attitude of all Presidents up to 
that time, including Jefferson, Adams, and Wilson, was that American 
Armed Forces should only be used in foreign countries where there 
Was a question of acute danger, immediate danger to American life 
and property, and that they should not be used in any situation that 
was likely to create a war without an authority from the Congress. 

Now, that is not a legalistic interpretation. That is the interpreta- 
tion given in the practical working of the Presidency in relation to 
the Congress. I think that you will find that that attitude was taken 
by pr: actically every President up until that time. 

So that I cannot give you a definition of the purely constitutional 
relationships in this matter. 

Senator Wirey. Do you think that what has taken place since 
1940—particularly the contracted globe, the increase in the inventive 
cenius of mankind, the danger of the atomic bomb, and the need for 
getting rid of our former naiveté and getting to be realistic—has 
anything to do with what you might call the powers of the Executive? 


CONSULTATION OF CONGRESS 


Mr. Hoover. Well, Senator, you have a problem here in front of you 
today in which there is a good deal of feeling in the country that the 
Congress ought to be consulted. There is no such hurr y at the moment 
but that the President could come to the C ongress if he wanted to with 
a proposal. He could get the full constitutional authority of Con- 
gress for whatever it is. There is no such an immediate emergency 
here that it has to be ignored. 

Senator Witry. You answered the question I was going to ask you, 
but you did not answer the other one. That was whether or not, in 
view of all of this change—we might say geographic and every other 
condition that the application of that which is necessary, the rule 
of self- preservation in nations—whether or not the position taken by, 
I think, Senator Taft yesterday, where he said there was the power 
except that it could not be exercised to be put into an international 
force, whether in your judgment there is such a power. That is all 
I am asking for. 

Mr. Hoover. I imagine that if Congress wanted to take action and 
authorize it, there would not be any question about it. The question 
today is whether the authority exists by congressional action. 

Senator Witey. Then, what you are suggesting is what most of us 
have suggested, although it has been misinterpreted : that the Congress 
and the Executive should knock their heads together and solve this 
problem to the satisfaction of the American people. 

Mr. Hoover. I think it is very desirable from the point of view of 
unification of our people that we do not have a breach here, and that 
obviously exists at the present moment. 

Senator Witry. President Hoover, I thank you very much. 

The CuarrmMan. Senator Byrd? 

Senator Byrp. No questions. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Smith? 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Mr. Hoover, because of our acquaint- 
ance over some years and my having been associated with you, I have 
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been going a little further back in my thinking than just your most 
recent speech, or your statement today, and I would like to see if 
I can bring out here a pattern as I understand it of your position 
which I will do as briefly as possible. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PRESIDENT HOOVER’S POSITION 


I have in my hand a little booklet which is entitled “A Cause to 
Win,” five speeches by Herbert Hoover on American foreign policy, 
and these speeches go back over a period of some 10 years. 

There is a speec ‘h here on August 29, 1941; there is one on April 

27, 1950; July 11, 1950; October 19, 1950, and December 20, 1950, and 
your most recent speech of February 9, 1951. 

In the foreword to this little booklet which is written by former 
Ambassador Hugh Gibson, he makes this statement : 

In the debate following Herbert Hoover’s radio address of December 20, 
1950, on Our National Policies in This Crisis, we must not lose sight of two facts: 

1. This speech is part of a definite pattern of thought; it expresses a set of 
principles and policies which can clearly be traced back a decade in its author's 
utterances, a lifetime in his reflections. 

2. The roots of this thought pattern lie deep in Mr. Hoover’s abiding concern 
for peace, for freedom, for the safety of his country, and the preservation of the 
freedom of mankind in the world. 

I just ask you whether that statement of Mr. Gibson represents a 
consecutive development of your thinking on our American foreign 
policy, and what. you are saying today is not the all-inclusive state- 
ment of our foreign policy, but it is the last step in your thinking 
based on present- day conditions ¢ 

Mr. Hoover. Senator, I would not want to be committed to Mr. 
Gibson’s ideas, however good they may be, but I would like to make 
this statement. About a year ago I became impressed with the ~ 
that nobody was trying to help “the United States, and I started i 
with a series of addresses hoping to illuminate the fact that the ahali 
burden of defending civilization was being thrust upon us. In a limit 
of time usually of 24 minutes yeu cannot cover the whole of the sub 
ject, so that, if anyone wants to criticize those speeches, I would like 
for him to read them all, because they gradu: ally develop the fact that 
we have not received the cooperation from the rest of the world which 
we deserve. As late as the latter part of 1950 Mr. Churchill and 
many other European leaders corroborated the fact that no action 
was taking place in Europe, and I made some fairly emphatic state- 
ments about it. One result of all of that material, I think, was to 
stir up things a little and get thinking on the subject. 


MR. HOOVER’S PREVIOUS STATEMENTS 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Mr. Hoover, your statement brings 
out just what I had in mind, because in some quarters your most recent 
statements have opened you to the charge of looking toward isolation. 
and I want to state from my experience with you over a period of over 
25 years, 30 years, you are the least isolationist man that I know in the 
world today. 

What you have done in other countries in the world, what you have 
done for us and for other countries, brings out anything but an isola- 
tionist approach, and what you are trying to do is to show to us, as I 
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understand it—and I hope that I am really learning the lesson my- 
self—that we have a problem that goes deeper than just the immediate 
impressions of the moment. 

I have read each of these speeches, read them and marked them all. 
I have drawn just certain brief conclusions here which I am going to 
ask you about to see if this represents in a general way what T under- 
stand to be your approach. 

In the first place, in the speech on April 27, 1950, you made this 
statement: 

If the free nations join together, they have potent moral, spiritual, and even 
economic and military weapons at their disposal. They would unlikely ever 
need such weapons. Such a phalanx of free nations could come far nearer to 
making a workable relationship with the other half of the two worlds (the 
Communist half) than the United States can ever do alone. 

In that relation, you were pointing out your idea of the United 
Nations approach to the free nations to meet this crisis? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. That is anything but isolationist. 

Mr. Hoover. I do not know what the definition of that term means, 
Senator. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I do not, either. 

The second thing that I gather from your compil: ition of speeches 
here is that the military potential of Western Europe—and you have 
stated that today—has been exaggerated, and the extent and condition 
of their participation in their own ground defenses is somewhat doubt- 
ful. That was brought out in one of the more recent speeches that 
you mi ide. 

Then, third, this was brought out in one of your speeches, that 
there is some evidence that Europe has failed or may fail in her own 
defense, and that was what you were warning us against before we go 
in too far to assume responsibilities that may « call on us to defend 
her alone. 

Is that a fair conclusion of that position ? 

Mr. Hoover. I think so. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Then you follow through with that, 
with what our proper course should be if Europe did fail and you 
point out the hopelessness of land warfare against communism, which 
you have discussed today, a big land mass war, and you finally come 
to the conclusion that the naval and air power are the reasonable deter- 
rents or the only deterrents against a Russian assault on Western 
Europe. 

I have no difficulty whatever in following you in your entire posi- 
tion, except I am not sure from the evidence that we have had here 
that I agree with you that Europe has failed or may fail entirely in 
her own defense, and lacks the spirit and will for her own self-defense. 
I base that on what General Eisenhower said to us when he came back, 
and some very interesting testimony we had yesterday from Senator 
Cooper. He has been around practically all over the Atlantic Pact 
countries, and he felt there had been a marked change in the last 6 
months in the spirit of these countries, and especially since General 
Eisenhower’s appointment which seemed to give them a sort of shot in 
the arm. 
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WILL EUROPE CONTRIBUTE 

Here is my question on that point: Do you think we have to aban- 
don now the thought that these countries can be inspired to get to- 
gether for their own defense and get the spirit of their own defense, 
in which case will you be willing to have us make some contribution 
to their land armies? 

Mr. Hoover. I have said many times, Senator, and I say again in 
this statement, that we should first know that Europe is going to 
find so substantial a force, that there can be such a defense. We have 
not seen any signs of it up to date. I saw Senator Cooper’s state- 
ment, and I think I had better not go on, because his views about 
France are somewhat different from mine and I would rather 
discuss them publicly. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Then at the moment you 
the case has not been established that these countries cai 
their own share of the defense ? 

Mr. Hoover. I have no doubt of the fact that these countries, if you 
include West Germany—and if they had unity they could get West 
Germany in—having put up 200 to 220 divisions in previous wars 
could put up enough divisions for defense. Our military officers, 
particularly our Infantry officers, kept using the word “adequate.” 
I venture to say to you here today that 50 divisions is not adequate, 
and that is all that can be seen at the present moment. 
if the committee, even in executive session, could find out from our 
military leaders what is an “adequate” force to defend Europe—not 
to attempt to overcome the Communist land mass, but just to defer 
Europe. 


not 


feel that 
1 furnish 


I would like 5 


My hunch is they will tell you somewhere from 100 to 12 5 divisions 
and that is within the capacity of these states. They have done much 
more than that before. But you see no signs of it now. What I an 
asking now is that you gentlemen not take action until you can see 
the whites of their eyes. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. You made this statement in your 
speech, I think, on December 20, which has been criticized quite a 


good deal and which I did not quite take in the literal way you put it 
You said: 


To warrant our further aid they should show they have spiritual strength 
and unity to avail themselves of their own resources. gut it must be far more 
than pacts, conferences, paper promises, and declarations. Today it must ex 
press itself in organized and equipped combat divisions of such huge numbers 
as would erect a sure dam against the Red flood. And that before we land 
another man or another dollar on their shores. 


That has been construed as meaning that you would not do any- 


thing for them until they had actually equipped themselves so that 


they could defend themselves all alone, in which case the ar gument is 
that they would not need our aid. 


I did not think that you meant that just that way. What I thought 


you meant was, before we gave our aid we should be assured the y are 
preparing to go ahead. 


Mr. Hoover. Well, I would want to see some very positive evidence, 
not purely paper. 
80178—51——47 
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Senator Smiru of New Jersey. In your speech of February 9, you 

used this langu: ge: 

In my address of 6 weeks ago, I stated that we should not lend men or send 
money to Europe until large European forces are in sight. 

I understand that at the moment General Eisenhower is abroad, 
endeavoring to organize those large forces, and there is some specu- 
lation here and in other places, ‘apparently, that we are going to 
contribute, although the extent of that contribution at the | moment 

appears to be four divisions in addition to the two that we now have 
in Germany. Whether that will do the task or not is a question, of 
course. 

Mr. Hoover. I do not think that I can add, Senator, to what I have 
said before. 


RELIANCE ON AIR AND NAVAL POWER 


Senator Smirn of New Jersey. Your other statement, Mr. Hoover, 
would not of course apply to our naval force and our Air Force, which 
you have been advocating should be strengthened. You would not 
go back on our giving the air aid or hold back on anything except put- 
ting in land forces. 

Mr. Hoover. Why, no. I have been suggesting that you go straight 
ahead with a sufficient air and naval ferce to overwhelm the militar y 
potential of Russia, with no hesitation about it whatever. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. That is what I wanted to bring out. 
I was sure that was your purpose. 

Mr. Hoover. You are in a very dangerous position, if you land on 
the continent of Europe. We must have more remote bases than 
that, as one of your witnesses testified, he wants a bit of water. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. Mr. Hoover, this one point more 
that I want to bring out, if I can, and that is this. In the last analysis 
if Europe fails entirely we might have to withdraw and defend our- 
selves. You were not advocating that we withdraw and leave the rest 
of Europe. Would you have us stay in this conflict with our Navy 
and our Air? You are only arguing against the land army. But in 
the event that we were forced back to our own boundaries, you made 
this statement in your address of February 9, 1951, this recent address : 


SUPPLY OF CRITICAL WAR MATERIALS 


I may say at once that with proper economic actjon, this hemisphere—and 
I emphasize this hemisphere—can be made self-contained in critical raw 
materials. 

In a recent appearance before our committee, Governor Dewey of 
New York gave us quite a little talk about raw materials. He de- 
veloped pretty extensively the places where they come from and 
seemed to imply that we could not take care of this on this hemisphere. 

I know that with your long experience as Secretary of Commerce 
and then as President of the United States you knew a good deal about 
this question of raw materials and I am wondering if you want to 
comment on that particular phase of this situation. 

Mr. Hoover. I presume Governor Dewey's statement was made in 
reply to one of mine, and Governor Dewey limited his statement to 
continental United States. I said that it is possible, by proper eco- 
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nomic policy, to develop all of the necessary and critical raw mate- 
rials in the Western Hemisphere. I included the whole hemisphere, 
and not the United States alone, 1 think I can speak with some know]l- 
edge on the subject because I think those who have been speaking have 
been talking without familiarity with the resources of this hemis sphe re, 
taken as a whole. 

Now, supplies of many of these critical commodities are a matter of 
price. For instance, if there was a suflicient price, and I do not think 
that it is a very much larger price, probably 5 cents a pound in the 
present buying power of money, this country could produce all of the 
zinc and ail the lead, and the Western Hemisphere could produce all 
of the copper that it would require. As to uranium supplies they 
would be more costly, if we had to get them out of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. There is also cobalt and chromium and there are aluminum 
ores. They are all possible at a sufficient price. So that argument 
does not run in full. It only runs to the expenditures. 

Now, take a commodity like tin. There the commodity can be sub- 
stituted to at least 60 percent of the normal use, and the 40 percent 
remaining could be supplied from South America. 

As to rubber, I think you all are familiar with the fact that if we 
had to we could live on synthetic rubber. So I know of nothing that 
with development and price we cannot produce in the Western Hemi- 
sphere except diamonds, and insofar as they are useful for abrasives, 
we could get along very well with some of our more perfect substitutes. 
The fact of the situation is that the substitutes are now undermining 
the markets in diamond abrasives. Those have been mentioned 
I take them up one at a time. 


It seems to me the statement that this people cannot survive without 
supplies oo across the ocean outside the Western eas phere is 
largely of a propaganda character, and more or less frightfulness 


‘ 


stuff. - 


NO WITHDRAWAL TO THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


Senator Smirn of New Jersey. But you are not advocating that we 
withdraw at this moment to the Western Hemisphere and have th 
bastion of defense just around ourselves and pay no attention to the 
rest of the world? 

I gather from your testimony that you are all for working with the 
other countries, in the w: ay it is most effective for us to do it. 

Mr. Hoover. I have never suggested withdrawal to the Western 
Ifemisphere. I have stated that if all the rest of the world falls, we 
are still strong enough to defend the Western Hemisphere. I only ak 
it on that basis. 

Senator Smirn of New Jersey. That is what I wanted to bring out. 

Mr. Hoover. And this Nation can, Senator, survive. I do not like 
people saying that we cannot survive unless Europe helps out the 
United States. 

This country can be protected. That is not an isolationist statement. 
That is just a statement of fact, and one that should give faith and 
courage to the American people. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I want very much 
to thank Mr. Hoove or, and to say that in the op inion of one member 
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of this committee he has made a most extraordinary contribution to 
this whole great debate, as it is called. He has called the attention 
of the American people to the questions that are presented and the re- 
sponsibility that we have on these committees here and in the Congress 
to meet this issue realistically, and in an American way. 

That is all. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. No questions. 

The CHarrman. Senator Sparkman ? 

Senator SPARKMAN. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Hickenlooper ? 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN AN INTERNATIONAL ARMY AND AN ARMY COM- 
MANDED BY THE UNITED STATES 


Senator HickenLooprer. Mr. President, you draw a distinction be- 
tween the right of the President to send American troops to foreign 
parts to defend American rights and interests that are being de- 
stroyed presently on the one hand, and the question of the right of 
the President of the United States to commit American forces to the 
command and under the jurisdiction of an international army. In 
other words, is there a distinction between those two fields of possible 
authority ? 

Mr. Hoover. I do not want to argue the legalistic obligations under 
the Atlantic Pact. I can only say that that distinction has always 
been made by the Presidents, certainly up to my time. 

Senator Hicken Looper. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. How about Marshall Foch, in World War 1?¢ Did 
he not command the whole allied army ¢ 

Mr. Hoover. Yes; he was the unified commander of the forces of 
Europe, but we were in war-at that time, and I might add that General 
Pershing and the American Army were an entirely separate entity. 

The Cuarrman. They were not separate after Foch took command, 
were they ¢ 

Mr. Hoover. There you are getting into a sort of twilight zone 
which was under a great deal of dispute during the entire period. 


SUPPLIES OF CRITICAL MATERIALS 


The Cuatrman. Now, Mr. President and Mr. Hoover, I want to 
ask you about some of these materials, crucial materials. 

Is it not true that 60 percent of our bauxite is produced in foreign 
countries, 90 percent of our chromite, 90 percent of our cobalt, 30 per- 
cent of our copper, 92 percent of our manganese, 100 percent of our 
rubber; tin in metal and concentrates, 100 percent; tungsten 90 per- 
cent; vanadium 50 percent; zinc, 10 percent? Is that about right? 

Mr. Hoover. Senator, I tried to explain that I included Western 
Hemisphere sources in my statement and those percentages which 
you have given would not be at all correct, if you deducted the Western 
Hemisphere supplies. 

The Cuarrman. That istrue. A lot of them are in South America. 
There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Hoover. And I go further and repeat that with a price in- 
crease and a little finance you could produce them all in the Western 
Hemisphere. 
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Mr. Cuairman. Did you think that we could produce enough 
rubber ¢ 

Mr. Hoover. No, I stated that we had already proved our ability 
to produce synthetic rubber and make it a very useful commodity 
and one that would substitute, and that we could go on and replace the 
whole rubber supply if necessary. 

The Cuairman. It is desirable, though, is it not, to have these 
minerals that I have recited / 

Mr. Hoover. Oh, it is much more desirable from the economic point 
of view, certainly. I am an advocate of trade, and I would suggest 
that we are giving support to our various allies and friends by buy- 
ing their commodities, and it is only in case this country was so 
completely subjugated and destroyed that it had to retreat to Western 
Hemisphere that I am of the opinion that we can still survive as a 
Nation. 

The CHarrMan. I am glad you think that, Mr. President. I hope 
it is true. I am for that; if that is your platform, I am with you. 


RUSSIA’S NAVAL STRENGTH 


Russia has a considerable naval force, has it not ? 

Mr. Hoover. They have submarines. Their other naval force is not 
very great. 

The CuairmMan. During the last war were not our tankers sunk off 
our shores by German submarines, which Stalin now has? 

Mr. Hoover. Oh, yes. If we get into a war we will have to have a 
submarine tussle with the Russians. We had a submarine tussle in 
the last war, and through scientific investigation and scientific inven- 
tion and courage and ingenuity of our people, we overcame the sub- 
marines. I have no doubt that we can do it again. I have complete 
confidence in the United States Navy to handle that problem. No 
doubt we would suffer losses. 

The CuHarrMan. It is stated that Stalin has twice as many sub- 
marines as Hitler had. I do not know. 

Mr. Hoover. I could not tell you accurately, Senator. My impres- 
sion is that they have many less. 

The CHatrMan, Senator Knowland ? 


FIGURES OF RUSSIAN STRENGTH 


Senator Know.anp. Mr. Hoover, just to clarify one part of your 
» 


remarks on page 3, coming over from page 2, you mentioned the fact 
that of the Western European opposed armies, there was quite an 
attrition which took place, so actually they would not have in combat 
readiness the number of forces that the bare figures themselves would 
seem to indicate but would it not also be true that a considerable 
attrition will also take place on the totalitarian nation figures, be- 
cause not only do they have some of the same factors which face us but 
being a dominant power over a subjugated people, but also will they 
not find it necessary to keep a larger part of their armed forces to 
prevent internal revolt in the satellite countries, as well as in the 
Soviet Union itself? 

So their total manpower would not necessarily, any more than 
would the western manpower, be available for front-line duty. Would 
that not work both ways? 
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Mr. Hoover. I do not think so, Senator. The prevention of revolu- 
tion in Russia and the satellite countries is carried out by the secret 
police. The secret police have forces of their own, and as the people 
are without any adequate arms the secret police can hold down any- 
thing that is necessary. The Russian army as given in these various 
figures is the army and does not include the sec ‘ret police, so I do not 
think there is any attrition on the army side for those reasons, or any 
reduction. 

Senator Know ann. So actually, then, the figures that you have 
given are the figures of the Soviet “Army with the Secret Police being 
excess divisions over and beyond that ? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes, only they do not have them in large divisions. 

There is one thing about the whole Russian army here that it seems 
to me is of importance, and that is that they not only have their vet- 
erans all available and subject to call but they have skeletonized their 
army in such a fashion that they have a multitude of centers in which 
they can quickly mobilize their reserve strength. That is one of 
the most alarming things about them. 


ENCOURAGING DISCONTENT IN RUSSIA 


Senator KNownLanp. Mr. Hoover, do you believe that it is possible 
provided sufficient attention and work was given to it, that there 
might be a way of encouraging behind the iron curtain in the satel- 
lite nations of Poland and Czechoslovakia and others, Latvia and 
Lithuania and the Ukraine, groups which definitely are restless or 
unhappy under Soviet domination, that might ultimately be allied 


with the West? 

Mr. Hoover. Senator, that is an end devoutly to be wished but if 
one can observe anything from the operation of the Communist con- 
trol by secret police, you are not likely to have any such action as 
that in any time in the near future. The one experience of Yugo- 
slavia apparently has put them on guard everywhere. 

Senator KNow1anp. One final question, Mr. Hoover. 


CONGRESSIONAL PARTICIPATION IN THE DECISION 


Relative to this situation as to whether the President has or has 
not the constitutional power, as I understand it, you have explained 
your position on the matter, at least as it existed in this country up 
until the year 1940. But entirely regardless of the constitutional 
power would you say that—in view of the statements which have 
been made by the responsible Secretary of State and the President’s 
Cabinet, to the effect that the matter would be sent back to the Con- 
gress for review and policy determination, and in view of the fact 
that statements were made by the responsible chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee and the ranking minority member of that com- 
mittee, upon which the Senate of the United States and the Congress 
had reason to rely—there is a moral obligation on the part of the 
administration to comply with its commitments made by its responsi- 
ble spokesman, and not to treat them as mere scraps of paper. On 
that reason alone, if for no other reason, the Congress of the United 
States should be called upon to express itself so that you can get 
this degree of unanimity in the country which we all hope for? 
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Mr. Hoover. Senator, I have not studied in such detail as you have, 
but those thoughts have run through my mind. 

Senator Know LAND. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Senator Cain? 


EUROPE’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE NATO ARMY 


Senator Carn. Mr. President, just one question, please, which I 
should like to ask against the background of two sentences included 
in the message which the President of the United States offered to the 
Senate on Apr "il 12, 1949, at which time he submitted the North 
Atlantic Treaty to the Senate for consideration. Those sentences are 
these : 

Article 3 carries into the treaty the concept contained in the Senate resolution 
that such collective arrangement should be based on continuous and effective 
self-help and mutual aid. This means— 
says the President— 
that no party can rely on others for its defense unless it does its utmost to defend 
itself and contributes toward the defense of the others. 

My question, Mr. President, is this: As one of America’s better- 
informed private citizens, can you tell our committee what our Euro- 
pean allies, both individually and collectively, have thus far offered in 
detail or in approximation of detail to General Eisenhower’s intended 
Atlantic Pact Army ? 

Mr. Hoover. Well, I do not know how far I should go in conveying 
military information. I have stated here that the total numbe r of 
battle-worthy divisions being placed at General Eisenhower’s disposal, 
excluding the American divisions is probably not over 12 or 15 at 
the present moment, and probably not more than 40 in 2 years’ time. 
I base that partly on General Eisenhower’s own statement, and I 
should think that is about the sum of what is in prospect. 

Senator Cary. I thank you, Mr. President. 

Mr. Hoover. I do not take it that these countries have done what the 
pact implies they should do. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Gillette? 


PROVISIONS OF NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 


Senator Gu.terre. Mr. Chairman and Mr. President, in reading 
your staement here, Mr. President, I have — n impressed with your 
argument relative to perhaps the futility, or at least the inadequacy, 
of the land army in the event of a threat ba aide l peace. Mr. Presi- 
dent, you, of course, have in mind, as we all do, that we have r ree Py 
the Atlantic Pact, and whether or not we should have ratified it, it is 
an accomplished fact. And we are obligated under it until such Ft 
as it is denounced under its provisions by the United States. 

You agree, of course, to th at? 

Mr. Hoover. Certainly. 

Senator Giizetrre. Now, under that pact, article 4 provides that 
the parties consult together whenever in the opinion of any of them 
the territorial integrity, political independence, or security of any 
of the parties is threatened. You take no issue, I assume, with the 
consultations that we have had with other members of the North 
Atlantic Pact relative to those threats? 







































































































































































































Mr. Hoover. No. 
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Senator Gittetre. In fact, your statement here very clearly points 
out that you anticipated some such danger. 

Mr. Hoover. Oh, yes, sure. 

Senator GILLETTe. 

\, that the parties establish a council on which each of them shall be 
saaieenia to consider matters concerning the implementation of 
this treaty. You take no exception to that? 


Mr. Hoover. 


No. 
GROUND FORCES VERSUS 


Senator GitLetre. Then what you do take exception to, if I under- 
stand your statement correctly, is the conclusion that the Council mz ade, 


Then you also do not take issue with article 





AIR AND NAVAL FORCES 














that a land army should be established or the nucleus of a land army, 
and in your opinion that was not the proper conclusion that there 
should have been developed air and naval power in lieu of this. Is 


that correct ? 


Mr. Hoover. ' 


That would be my conclusion, and I would add to it, 


Senator, the assurances given at the time of the ratification of the pact, 
that there would be no land ar my sent to Europe. 

Senator GILLETTE. 
the issue of your conclusion that the Council was wrong in its plans 
for implementation of the treaty, and they should preferably adopt 


yours ¢ 


Mr. Hoover. 


If they 


Then the issue that you are drawing here is 


adopted my view what they would do would 


be to say at once that Europe should raise 120 divisions and not such 
pitiable forces as now contemplated. 
Senator GILLETTE. 


clusion ? 


Mr. Hoover. 


Mr. Hoover. 


Is that your suggestion? Is that your con- 


I made that suggestion right here. 

Senator GILLETTE. 
if there were any land forces to be raised by the Atlantic Pact na- 
tions they should be of a volume that you suggest now. 


Yes. 


Senator GILLETTE. 


of your statement: 


It seems to me that there is only one real salvation 


I think you predicated that on a contingency, 


What did you mean when you said on page 8 





for Europe at the present 


moment. That is, to build up the air and naval power of the United States and 
Britain so as to overwhelm Russia in case of attack. 


Mr. Hoover. I came to that conclusion from a very simple deduction 


that the European nations are not going to provide 
to defend themselves. 








BUILDING 


Senator Grerre. 
Pact. is not sufficient, even if implemented, to carry out its purposes, 
and you suggest in lieu thereof a new dual alliance between the United 
States and Britain to develop their air and naval power? 

Mr. Hoover. No; I was not contemplating a separate alliance. It 
seems to me that the British have been exerting themselves within 
their possibilities and that is the Continent that has not been doing its 


job. 





I was merely trying to make that distinction. 


adequate forces 






UP OUR AIR AND NAVAL 





STRENGTH 


Then it is your conclusion that the Atlantic 
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Senator Gittetrr. But are you suggesting that the United States 
and Britain, independently of the other allied nations, develop this 
power in this area of air and naval arms independently ? 

Mr. Hoover. No; I am only suggesting that the United States 
should do it. I cannot suggest anything with regard to Britain. 

Senator Gitterre. But you did suggest it, if you will pardon me, 
Mr. President, that in your opinion the only salvation lay for the 
United States and Britain to build up their air and naval power. 

Mr. Hoover. Well, I withdraw my previous statement. I did say 
that. But I was predicating it on the fact that the British have a 
very substantial navy and they have a considerable air power today, 
and that is what I had in mind. The British are doing their part, 
in my belief. 

Senator Gitterre. And then you favor going ahead under the 
Atlantic Pact, its implementation under the rules laid down by the 
Council, if and when, under constitutional processes, the various iem- 
bers approve it? 

Mr. Hoover. No, Senator; I do not agree that the conclusions of 
the Council in setting up pitiable armies in Europe are justified. It 
may be purely a personal conviction and perhaps entirely inade- 
quately based, but I only want to express what to me is my conviction 
that what we are doing is no substantial defense of Europe. 

Senate Gitterre. This final question, Mr. President. I am sure 
you have in mind in all that you have said, that the implementation 
such as set up by the Council is all preliminary to a re port to the 
Security Council of the United Nations, because they in the last 
analysis are the group under which we will work for world peace. 

Mr. Hoover. Well, I would not want to go into the relations of 
the Atlantic Pact with the United Nations. It seems to me they 
are pretty dim. 

Senator Gittetre. May I call your attention to article 7: 

This treaty does not affect and shall not be interpreted as affecting in any way 
the rights and obligations under the Charter of the United Na tions, or the primary 
responsibility of the Security Council for the maintenance of international peace 
and security. 


That, of course, you agree to. 

Mr. Hoover. Oh, no doubt. 

Senator Giuterre. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Hoover. Might I add this, Senator: It seems to me that the 
Continental European military officers involved here are desparately 
anxious to save their situation. They are not in control of the other 
forces that are in motion on the Continent of Europe and they tend 
to minimize them. When they have a Council meeting they are not 
getting an approximation of what the real and fundamental forces 
are that are moving in that country or in those countries. 

The conclusions of no Council is sacrosanct. We have seen such 
Councils go wrong before, such as at Tehran, Yalta, and many others 
I could mention. 

I just add that. It does not mean anything perhaps to you, but I 
add it for what it is worth. 

The Cuairman. Senator Chapman ? 

Senator CHapmMan. Mr. ¢ ‘hairman, my attention to another part 
of the national defense program prevented my hearing the statement 
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of the distinguished former President of the United States, and if 
he has answered these questions I will not ask that he answer them 
again. 

IF EUROPE SHOULD BE ATTACKED 


Do you believe that if Soviet Russia were to overrun the Contin- 
ent of Europe, and gain possession of the natural resources and the 
industrial potential of Eurpose and Great Britain that our country 
would be in serious danger of attack and conquest ? 

Mr. Hoover. Theoretic ally I think you are right, Senator, but if 
the suggestions I have m: ade here are followed out, that we build an 
air force and naval force which can destroy the whole military poten- 
tial of Russia, any such overrunning would be mighty short-lived 
and most likely never occur. 

Senator CuapMan. Do you think that is true if the Russians were 
to gain possession of the Ruhr and all the other military potential of 
Eur ype f 

Mr. Hoover. Senator, I think you have to bear in mind that the 
Russians could occupy the Ruhr within 48 hours if they wanted to, 
and we have no forces in Europe that could prevent it. 

All Tam arguing to you is that there is no adequate way of stopping 
this Communist avalanche while it is in motion. What you have got 
to prepare is the ultimate remedy. 

Senator Cnapman. Then do I understand correctly that you would 
advocate making no effort to prevent the conquest of Europe, but 
would just retire to our own shores? 

Mr. Hoover. Oh, no, Senator. I have not suggested anything of 
the kind. 

Senator CHapmMaNn,. Let me finish my question, if you please—and 
depend on naval and air forces for our sole defense ¢ 


EUROPE MUST DO ITS SHARE 


Mr. Hoover. I have not gone that far, Senator. What I have been 
insisting on here is, if Europe genuinely wants to defend itself it can 
do it out of its own resources and its own manpower and then it is 
time for the American people to consider whether we send any ground 
troops. I see no evidence of it so far. 

Senator Cuarman. You would not favor any cooperative effort be- 
tween the United States and the other signatories to the pact to repel 
any advances into Europe? 

Mr. Hoover. Oh, quite the contrary, Senator. I assume if the Com- 
munists made an advance over Europe, we are going to do everything 
that we can think of to them with our air forces and our navies and 
every other power that we have. 

Senator Cuarman. But you would wait until they had made the 
advance instead of sending any of our boys ? 

Mr. Hoover. I would not send any of our boys in there while there 
is a totally inadequate support, when there is nothing but certainty 
of massacre. That is what I object to. 

The Cuarrman. Do I understand that you would not favor build- 
ing up their forces for the purpose of preventing an attack, but would 
wait until the attack came before participating / 
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Mr. Hoover. Nothing of the kind. My insistence for the last year 
has been that these people in Europe must, out of their own spirit and 
their own will, move to their own defense, and they have not so far 
done it, and until they have made such movement as gives warranty 
and confidence, we should not imperil the lives of American boys. 


CRITICAL MATERIALS 


Senator Cuarpman. Mr. Hoover, one other very distinguished 
American statesman testified here last Saturday to the effect that 
there are 71 critical materials necessary for our domestic economy and 
for our military preparedness; that we would be virtually helpless 
without them; that perhaps we could not even build an airplane with- 
out them and that if the Russians were to take possession of Europe 
and, after gaining that possession, part of Africa and other sources 
of these critical materials, we would be unab le to exist indefinitely in 
the United States. Do you think that is true? 

Mr. Hoover. Senator, I went into that subject : ‘eat length a 
few moments ago and I would suggest that rather than go into it in 
detail again, you might read it in the record. 

Senator CHapMAn. That is right. I told you in the " inning a Y 
unfortunately I had not heard all of your statement. will 1 

That is all. 

The Cuamman. Senator Stennis? 

Senator STeNNis. No questions. 

The CnatrMan. Senator Tobey ? 

Senator Toney. No questions, thank you; just to express my = 
preciation at seeing Mr. Hoover here in such good shape and forn 

The Cuamrman. We will put it in the record. 

Have I overlooked any Senator? You have all asked que stions 
except Mr. Wherry? I hope Senator Wherry will submit something 

Senator Wuerry. First I want to submit that ] deeply appreciate 
your coming here to testify today. I am sure the American people 
appreciate it. 

Mr. President, I have just two short questions: No. 1, in effect you 
stated that air power is the No. 1 deterrent to war with Russia. 


IMPORTANCE OF AIR POWER 


Now, if it is true that an appreciable number of enemy planes might 
get through to bomb the industrial potential of the United States, 
then is it not all the more imporant that the United States build up 
its. Air Force so that we have mastery of the air? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes, sir; I am not ashamed of advocating the defense 
of the United States first. 

Senator WHerry. Can we have such an Air Force and at the same 
time build up a huge land army? Will our economy stand it ? 

Mr. Hoover. It all depends on how big a land : army you want. If 
it is a land army of 100 divisions you cannot ha t. This country 
cannot do it and live as free men. 


CONGRESSIONAL CONSULTATION 


Senator Wuerry. One more question: Based on your experience 
as President of the United States, would you or would you not want 
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the Congress to be a full-fledged partner with you in determining the 
national defense policy of this country / 

Mr. Hoover. Well, Senator, I hate to be critical. 

I do think that there could have been a request of the Congress 
for definite action of some kind. There should be a debate, and a 
proper decision which would have given life and vitality to the prin- 
ciples of congressional participation in the determination of policies 
that affect the peace and war of the United States. 

Senator Wuerry. I want to thank you. 

The Cnatrman. Mr. Hoover, I want to ask you just one question. 

It was printed in the papers, I think, quoting your first speech, that 
you stated you would not favor sending another single dollar nor a 
single ground troop to Europe until the Europeans first built up such 
a dam, such an overwhelming dam, against the Red hordes as to keep 
them out of Europe. Did you say that? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes, I did; and I think also you had ought to read 
the context, but nevertheless that is what I said. 

The Cuatrman. I did not read the context. I think everybody 
read it at the time. You are still of that notion; are you? 

Mr. Hoover. I am still of that notion. I want to see something 
done in Europe that is of substantial character, and I think you 
gentlemen could find what is needed from our military officers. You 
could find out from them what an effective dam would be. That has 
not yet been done, so far as the public is concerned. 

The Caatrman. Thank you, Mr. Hoover. 

With all of the visitors that we have who were here by our courtesy 
and consent, now that we have got through yelling and applauding 
they are getting ready to leave. Go ahead, all of you who want to go. 

‘Tomorrow morning we meet at 10 o’clock. Gen. Lucius Clay, 
former High Commissioner in Germany, will testify. 

I want to say that it is our purpose to close the public hearings 
tomorrow after the testimony of General Clay. 

We stand in recess. 

(Whereupon, at 3:40 p. m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
on the following day, Wednesday, February 28, 1951, at 10 a. m.) 
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ASSIGNMENT OF GROUND FORCES OF THE UNITED 
STATES TO DUTY IN THE EUROPEAN AREA 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1951 


Unitep States Senate, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForeiGN Reations, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C, 

The committees met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in room 
318, Senate Office Building, Senator Tom Connally (chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations) presiding. 

Present from the Committee on Foreign Relations: Senators Con 
nally (chairman), Green, Sparkman, Gillette, Wiley, Smith of New 
Jersey, Hickenlooper, and Lodge. 

Present from the Committee on Armed Services: Senators Russell 
(chairman), Chapman, Stennis, Saltonstall, Knowland, Cain, and 
Morse. 

Also present: Senator Wherry. 

The CuarrMan. The committee will come to order. 

We have this morning as a witness Gen. Lucius D. Clay. He is now 
official assistant to the Office of Defense Mobilization, and is a former 
commanding general of the United States Military Forces in Germany 
and military governor, United States zone. I believe that is right; 
isn’t it, General 


STATEMENT OF GEN. LUCIUS D. CLAY, FORMER COMMANDING GEN- 
ERAL OF UNITED STATES MILITARY FORCES IN GERMANY AND 
FORMER MILITARY GOVERNOR, UNITED STATES ZONE 


General CLay. Yes, sir . 

The CuHatrman. Are you familiar with this resolution ¢ 

General Ciay. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Have you gone over it, and so forth and so on? 

General Ciay. Yes, sir. 

The CHairman. Have you a prepared statement / 

General Cray. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. All right: you may proceed. 

General Cray. Mr. Chairman and honorable Senators, during the 4 
years in which I was in Germany it was my lot to witness the reaction 
of the European people with respect to the series of aggressive actions 
undertaken by the Soviet Government, and to form definite conviction 
of Soviet intent to dominate Europe. 

In 1947 the Communist movement was gaining in momentum to such 
a degree that it looked to us who were in Europe as if this intent 
could be accomplished by political penetration. This resulted not 
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only from the economic distress which prevailed in Western Europe, 
but also from the inability of the peoples of Western Europe to de- 
fend themselves and their lack of confidence in our determination to 
assist in their defense. 

The situation today is vastly different. We have indicated in vari- 
ous ways our intent to remain in Europe. We have provided the 
financial assistance which has brought about economic recovery in 
the countries of Western Europe. These countries have resisted ‘suc- 
cessfully all attempts of political exploitation. They are now able 
to contribute to their own defense economically and physically. 

We and they have recognized the necessity for collective security 
and the Congress has given approval to the North Atlantic Pact, 
which does in fact provide for collective security against aggression. 
In doing so, it would seem that the disposition of our troops in the 
best interest of collective security had received the approval of Con- 
gress. 

As rich as we are in resources, those of us familiar with the prob- 
lems which we confront in building up an adequate stockpile of 
critical materials know that we cannot as a Nation live alone in- 
definitely. We must obtain many critical materials from abroad, 
and if Western Europe should fall, we must expect to lose access 
to vital areas. Likewise, Western Europe can stand only with our 
help. 

Certainly, and certainly it is a question which has come to the 
front, collective security does imply a proportionate contribution 
from those who enjoy its benefits. In my opinion, Western Europe 
has recognized that it must contribute. This was not true in 1947, 
but today those countries have taken steps to increase their armed 
forces and to prov ide them with equipment which they have produced 
themselves. Their determination to resist has been strengthened 
with General Eisenhower’s arrival and with the expected flow of Amer- 
ican troops, aircraft, naval vessels, and equipment. 


DETERMINATION OF EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


Moreover, this determination has been shown by the actions which 
these countries have taken. Sometime ago I was informed and I am 
reasonably certain of the accuracy, that France was supporting ex- 
peditionary forces in excess of 150,000 men in Indochina and local 
forces of about the same number. Moreover, almost. $2.000,000,000 
had been spent at that time by France in support of its operations in 
Indochina. I may say that in these operations in Indochina there is 
being reborn the spirit which at one time made the French soldier 
one of the greatest fighting forces in the world. Nevertheless, France 
has increased substantially its immediate mobilization effort. Its 
defense budget in dollars has been increased from $1,686,000,000 in 
1950 to $2,450,000,000 in 1951—now 33 percent of its total budget. 
Likewise, Great Britain and other European countries have called 
additional troops to arms, and have increased their budgets sub- 
stantially to provide these troops with modern war equipment. Great 
Britain has raised its defense budget from 22 to 29 percent of its 
total budget. Perhaps they have not moved as far and as fast as 
we have. 

Nevertheless, they have moved in the face of many problems. 
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WISDOM OF LIMITATIONS 


It would seem to m= that we must recognize this evidence of in- 
creased European determination. Of course, we have the right to 
expect Western Europe to do its part. However, to establish a mathe- 
matical ratio to determine what this part would be in relation to our 
part is impractical and unrealistic. ‘To place limitations now on 
what we will do is most apt to destroy the improvement in morale 
which has taken place, would nullify in substantial measure the many 
billions of dollars we have invested in Europe to bring about its 
recovery. It is not more costly to support troops abroad than here, 
and if the support of these troops abroad results in larger numbers of 
Western European troops alongside them, as their presence has 
already accomplished, we have increased our security. We shall 
have full opportunity as our own program develops to evaluate the 
contribution of our associates. However, to start off this effort which 
is just now gaining real momentum by expressing a lack of confidence 
in what our associates will do is to prevent the establishment of the 
relationship of mutual trust which is essential to success. 

Moreover, the time has come to realistically extend assistance in the 
form of military equipment to all countries in Europe willing to fight 
to preserve their independence. 


PROVOCATIVENESS OF OUR ACTION 


It is argued that to move ahead now may precipitate Soviet aggres- 
sion. This I do not believe. The Soviet masters would have precipi- 
tated war by now if they were ready. They will precipitate war 
when they believe that they are ready but if we move rapidly and 
collectively, they may never be ready under their concept of Eee 
which means with odds so heavily in their favor as to assure success. 
If we develop now the strength which will make aggression seem 
unprofitable, then we have every reason to hope for the stability which 
will bring peace, even if that peace is only an armed truce over the 
years, 

We are well on the road to collective security, based on the North 
Atlantic Pact. We are far ahead of where we stood in 1947. We 
must not jeopardize our gains now by legal limitations which can only 
impair the morale and aidines of our fellow nations in the North 
Atlantic Pact organization. The endorsement of Congress without 
limitations would be of great value to the accomplishment of our 
objectives. It would be indicative of the bold and vigorous leader- 
ship which should be our course today. I can think of nothing that 
would have more value in its effect on our European associates. 


THE REARMAMENT OF GERMANY 


I would like to speak briefly of three other factors which seem to 
me extremely important in this connection. One of those is the re- 
armament of Germany, which is a perplexing problem. 

I am convinced that the Russians have left a legacy of hate in Ger- 
many from the excesses of the Red Army, from the forced use of 
German labor, the women and children, in the uranium mines and 
from the disappearance of more than a million German prisoners of 
war, who vanished in Russia and have never been heard from. 
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On the other hand, I am equally convinced that it is not realistic 
to expect a German contribution until the political atmosphere has 
been created in which the Germans can make that contribution on a 
reasonably equal basis. Personally, I believe very strongly that the 
Germans should contribute ground ‘forces to the defense of Western 
Europe. I believe that the “politic: ‘al atmosphere in which the Ger- 
mans are no longer under occupation, but are returned to the family 
of free nations, and received in the North Atlantic Pact organization, 
is essential, however, before we can expect real fighting support from 
the German ground troops. 

It seems to me that we should move in that direction as quickly a 
possible. 


RUSSIAN CAPABILITIES 


I would also like to point out that Russia and the Russian satellites, 
as they stand today are not truly productive nations. On the other 
hand, a Russia dominating Europe would have increased its steel 
production from perhaps 30 to 35 million tons a year to 65 or 70 mil- 
lion tons a year and with that steel production in Russian hands they 
would indeed be able to wage an armament. race over the years with 
the United States. 

[ also would like to refer briefly to what is sometimes our over- 
estimate of Russian capabilities. Certainly we are facing a serious 
and an emergent situation, but the potential in the countries of the 
North Atlantic Pact is greater than the Russian potential. I do not 
subseribe to the theory that the Russians are supermen or super- 
fighters, nor to the theory that, given a reasonable number of divi- 
sions, General Eisenhower would have been massacred. Skilled, 
trained troops, equipped as our troops are equipped, would be able 
to sustain the rather slow-moving Russian attack while we mobilized 
additional forces. 


OUR CAPABILITIES 


Furthermore, with the North Atlantic Pact countries organized, 
with their forces disposed to resist aggression, we must remember 
that there are other countries in Europe well armed, determined to 
preserve their independence, and by very virtue of their location a 
dangerous threat to the Russian flank if the Russians move into Cen- 
tral Europe. I see no reason whatsoever to overestimate our enemy, 
any more than I do to underestimate him. Personally, I am con- 
vinced that within a year the forces will be ready which can make 
aggression seem unprofitable if we pursue full speed ahead the course 
which we have set. 

I believe that any limitations, any doubts of our own intent, that 
could be expressed at this time would so dismay our associates in the 
North Atlantic Pact that we might indeed jeopardize entirely our 
efforts at collective security. 

The CHarmman. Senator Russell? 

Senator Russevy. General Clay, I notice that you said that you 
think we should realistically extend assistance in the form of military 
equipment to all of the countries in Europe who are willing to fight 
to save their independence. You do not limit that, then, to the coun- 
tries in the North Atlantic Treaty ? 
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General Ciay. No, sir. I think that it would be a great mistake 
not to provide military aid to the countries who are not members of 
the North Atlantic Organization, but who already have large and 
capable forces in being. 


ADMISSION OF NEW MEMBERS TO NATO 


Senator Russevt. I assume as a military man you would like very 
much to see Spain and perhaps Turkey and Greece, make their 
forces available to the common effort to defend Western Europe? 

General Cuiay. I think it would be a great mistake hot to use all of 
those countries and any others willing to make this fight, and I would 
include therein the elements behind the iron curtain. — we know 
are prepared to resist the Communist aggression if given a reasonable 
chance. 

Senator Russet. As you have had a great deal of experience in 
E urope in an advant: weous post to be . le to observe the politic s of 
Europe as any man who was there, are you convinced that the breach 
between Y ugosh avia and the other Cominform countries is genuine 
and sincere, “that there is truly a breach there that would warrant 
our extending military aid to Yugoslavia ? 

General Cay. I think there is a very definite breach and that we 
have no need to worry with respect to the Yugoslav Government re- 
turning to the domination of the Kremlin. Perhaps the very fact 
that they were once together has made their breach a more irreparable 
one. Itislikea fight between two brothe: 

Senator Russe... It is like a family row. 


RUSSIA'S HOLD ON HER SATELLITES 


General, we have proceeded always on the theory that we are con 
fronted with a solid front of all of the nations that lie beyond the iron 
curtain. Iam very much interested in the observation that we should 
not exaggerate the strength of Russia any more than we minimize 
it. I have always been confused as to why countries like Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Romania and Bulgaria, to a lesser de- 
gree, could be so completely and effectively mobilized as we apparently 
think that they are, when they also suffer the ravages of war, some 
of them to a greater degree than the nations of Western Europe. Yet 
we assume that they are all « ompletely equipped and ready and willing 
to wage war, whereas our allies in Europe, some of whom have a 
magnificent military history, are assumed not to have the will to fight. 
Can you comment on that and give us the benefit of your experience 
in Europe and your observations there ? 

General Ciay. Of course the countries behind the iron curtain are 
under the complete control of the police state, and the iron curtain 
itself prevents us from getting a true picture, at least a publicly 
true picture. The result is that I am sure that we exaggerate their 
allegiance and their loyalty to communism and to the Kremlin. 

In all of those countries there is a great deal of unrest. I am sure 
that in the event of war very large numbers of their own troops and 
perhaps Russian troops would have to be held back in oman countries 
to insure their remaining on the Russian side if war came. I do not 
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think that we should attach too great value to their military contribu- 
tion in the event there became a general war. 

Senator Russett. So when we speak fearfully of 175 divisions or 
even 300 divisions, and some people use 500 divisions, we at least 
can comfort ourselves with the belief that a considerable number of 
those divisions will not be available for an all-out attack on Western 
Europe? 

General Cray. Iam very sure of that and I am sure that they would 
have to leave many of them to cover their flanks. If you look behind 
you on that map, you will see a real threat to their fl: inks. The Turks 
are a great fighting nation. 

Senator Russeiy. From what little I know of the situation, I think 
the best investment we have made in all of our expenditures in 
Europe has been the arms aid we have made to Turkey. We are 
getting more return on the nickel there than we might on the dollar 
in some other spots. That is just my opinion. 


MANIFESTING OUR DETERMINATION TO RESIST RUSSIAN ATTACK 


Do you think that it is possible for Europe to organize its military 
resources under the constant threat of Russian strength unless we 
do manifest a complete determination to contribute not only after 
war starts but in preparing for the defense of Europe, and to whole- 
heartedly assist in any moves by Russia? 

General Ciay. I am sure that if Western Europe should have any 
doubt of our determination, what they are doing today would stop 
immediately. 

They have really moved quite rapidly in increasing their forces 
and increasing their budgets and the great value of that to my mind 
is that as they get an increasing ability to defend themselves, they 
become more confident of the accomplishments of their real objective, 
more willing to raise more troops, more willing to risk the possible 
threat of Russian aggression that comes about as they raise their 
own strength. 

I believe that we will find that the momentum will accelerate very 
rapidly in European rearming. Every time they see one more division 
in begin they have the desire to got out and get another. It builds 
that way. Iam sure that is going to be the case in France. 


RECENT CHANGES IN EUROPEAN MORALE AND EFFORTS 


Senator Russety. I am one of those who has been somewhat skep- 
tical as to the European people’s will to resist. I have formed that 
opinion on visits to Europe, all of them prior to 1948. Do you think 
that there has been any change in the attitude of the people of 
Europe since 1947 ¢ 

General Ciay. Yes, sir. 

In 1947 I had no confidence eeneree in the will of Western Eu- 
rope to fight, other than the British. I do not feel that way. I 
am quite confident that Western Europe will fight today and particu- 
larly France, and I attribute a great deal of French rebirth of military 
tradition and confidence to Indochina. They have fought and fought 
well in Indochina and the young officers who have fought over in Indo- 
china have come back to France and gone into the army and they are 
bringing back an entirely new spirit into the French Army. 
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Senator Russetn. That statement is very reassuring to me. 

I believe that is all. 

The CHarrMan. Senator Wiley? 

Senator Winey. Is that true of Belgium, Holland, and Scandinavia ? 

General Cray. It certainly is true of Scandinavia. Norway in 
particular has, for its size, made tremendous effort to r: — a strong 
force, particularly equipped for fighting in the rugged Norwegian 
country. The Belgians have had a fairly good army right since the 
end of the war. The Dutch have not moved as rapidly as others. 
Perhaps their loss of Indonesia, the fighting in ey and their 
subsequent withdrawal has had some effect on their morale, but I think 
that it is temporary. I think that we can expect the Dutch to do their 
part over the long run. 


NEED FOR POSITIVE CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 


Senator Winey. I understood you to say in substance that in your 
opinion it was very necessary that Congress take positive action 
affirming the idea of further implementation of this treaty. 

General Cray. I do not think there is anything that would make it 
mean more to Western Europe than for such positive action to be taken 
by the Congress. 

Senator Witey. Would that action be in the nature of declaring a 
policy, say, that (@) the Air Force should be extended so as to create, 
in collaboration with the air forces of Europe, a military potential that 
might blot out the military potential of any enemy ? 

General Cuay. Well, I do not think that would ac ‘omplish the pur- 
pose, Senator. 

Senator Witey. That is just (@). I am coming to the rest. 

Would that help? 

General Cuay. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witey. (6) That the policy of this Government, to build 
air bases and forces and equipment necessary for the air bases, at 
strategic points on the globe, should also be extended and enlarged. 
Would that be a part of a policy that might be considered? 

GeNnERAL Ciay. It would be very helpful, too; yes, sir. 


CONDITIONS ON THE SENDING OF OUR TROOPS 


Senator Witry. And now we are coming to something that seems 
to me to be the crux of our entire debate here: And that an adequate 
army, land force, be brought into being with the idea that the major 
portion thereof would be retained on this continent, but such contri- 
bution made to the army in Europe as in the judgment of the Executive 
was thought advisable and consistent with the contribution made by 
the European armies. 

General Cray. I do not think that the latter would be very he 
ful; no, sir. 

I think that, a&’ Congress moves along appropriating funds for 
this effort, it has every opportunity to regulate the contribution which 
we make to Europe, and to evaluate at the same time what Europe is 
doing for itself. That is equally true in the military-aid program. 
But to cast a damper over the hopes and beliefs of nations who are 
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for the first time regaining their pride, expressing their willingness 
to fight, to my mind would be a blow to their morale. I think that 
if we really mean collective security we should feel that the dis- 
position of the troops that are available for collective security should 
be left in the hands of the people who are responsible for our ‘defense, 
because it has to be based on-the condition which exists at any given 
moment. If you put a limitation on the number of troops that are in 
Europe, you imply, perhaps, an unwillingness in the event of aggres- 
sion to reinforce and support those troops. On the other hand, we 
are pledged in the North Atlantic Pact to do just that, assuming that 
the aggression comes without notice and without warning. To my 
mind, the greatest and most important factor in the rearming of 
Europe toda ry lies in the restoration of morale within the peoples of 
Western Europe, and that in turn comes about from a realization on 
their part for the first time that we are in this thing to stay. 

If we lose that faith, we can give up collective security. If we 
lose Europe, as a result, then indeed we are going to sit down to a long 
and costly rearmament struggle in which, in spite of our great wealth, 
we would no longer have the advantages that we do today. 

Senator Wixtry. Then, in relation to ground troops, you would not 
think it proper for Congress to make any recitation, or advice even, 
as to the utilization thereof ? 

General CLiay. I would hope not, other than to endorse the par- 
ticipation of ground troops in the defense of Europe. 

I think that the military leaders have expressed to the Congres 
their own intent to hold down the number of divisions that are sent 
there, but if that were made a legal or even a moral restriction, as 
could be implied by congressional resolution, it would certainly have 
an immediate harmful effect. I am sure of that. 

These people are like children, really, just going into their adult 
life in their reorganization of their military strength and of their 
ability to defend themselves. It is not going to take much to dis- 
courage them. On the other hand, I believe that if they are en- 
cour: aged they may move ver Ay rapidly. 

Senator Winey. Yes. 


CONCEPT OF INTEGRATED DEFENSE IN THE MDAP 


Now you said that in 1947 apparently everything was open, and if 
Russia had moved they could have taken over Europe, but since that 
time you have seen a sort of new burst of freedom in the minds of 
Europe. Our Mutual Defense ae Act has in it the language 
that the $400,000,000 shall become available when the President of 
the United States approves rec iaeiiail itions—and I use this language 
in the pact advisedly—“for an integrated defense of the North Atlan- 
tic community which may be made by the Council and Defense Com- 
mittee to be established under the North Atlantic Pact. When the 
Congress passed this Mutual Defense Assistance Act with this lan- 
guage in it, it had’in it the very potent idea of integrated defenses, 
inc luding everything that goes into that concept ? 

General CLay. I would have so regarded it, and I am sure the mili- 
tary did as a mandate from Congress to develop an integrated defense 
in which we would participate. 
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CONDITIONS BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 


Senator Wirey. There is just one other matter that I want to pur- 
sue, because, General, I feel that you are one of the chaps in our services 
that has his feet on the ground and has been mixed up in Europe, in 
this European situation, and knows not from theory but from actual 
contact what you are talking about. You made a statement to the 
effect that there was great weakness—you did not use that phrase, 
but that is what it meant to me—in the Russian set-up behind the iron 
curtain; that everything wasn’t pretty: that the family was not sit- 
ting around the ts able and enjoying the food at all. We were told the 
other day that even now there are a thousand Germans either a week 
or a day that are conring from the Eastern section into the Western 
section. You must have had contact with others that know something 
about the incident elements in the Ukraine. I want to know whether 
vou can tell us whether you think everything is all milk and honey 
down there for the Russians, in case they get into an all-out war. 

General Ciay. Of course, there is still armed resistance going on in 
the Ukraine. It was only a few months ago that the guerrilla leader 
of the resistance movement in the Ukraine was killed in action in the 
Ukraine. They have never stopped in their resistance. I think that 
in the event of all-out war we could expect a very real movement i 
the Ukraine to the support of the Western position. 

As a matter of fact, if the German storm troopers had not been so 
completely and utterly ruthless in their treatment of the Ukrainians 
they probably would have had the Ukrainians on their side. Even as 
it was, very large numbers of Ukrainians came over to the German 
Army and were captured with the German Army fighting against 
the Russians in World War IT. 

Senator Witry. Do you know of anything that has developed since 
that time that would make the Ukrainians love the Russians more? 

General Ciay. No, sir. In fact, the Russians have had to run a 
very vigorous police state in the Ukraine to keep order. 

Senator Witey. Do you know anything about the attitude of the 
Moslems in the so-called Russian set-up? 

General Cuiay. No, sir; I do not. Only by hearsay. We were 
rather remote from the Moslem area in Europe, and I got very little 
information on that score. Of course, we did know that there were 
a great many elements in Poland, Rumania, and Hungary who were 
extremely dissatisfied with the regime as it existed, and who I think 
could be counted upon for some active help if we got into total war 
and we were able to provide them with any real support. 

Senator Witey. What about Czechoslovakia ? 

General Ciay. Czechoslovakia I thought I mentioned. They have 
just had a very recent purge in the Czechoslovakian Government which 
apparently came about because of the unwillingness even on the part 
of some of the Communists to accept complete dictation from Mos- 
cow, somewhat the same situation that led to Yugoslavia breaking 
away from the Kremlin. 

All of those elements are elements that I think we should support 
and arrange to use in that accomplishing of our objectives. 

Senator Witry. I am glad to hear vou make that last statement, 
because to me it is very important that we use every arm and see to it 
that peace remains with us. T have often said, if a man has trouble 
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in his own house, he generally does not go across the street and make 
trouble for somebody else, and there is plenty of opportunity for 
trouble in the house of Russia. 


CONDITIONS ON FURNISHING OF TROOPS 


Now, is it your opinion that it would be a very serious blow to present, 
what you consider healthy, conditions in Europe if, by legislative 
action, we imposed conditions upon the furnishing of ground troops? 

General Cray. I think that it would be a most serious blow. It 
might even destroy what we have gained since 1947. 

Senator Witry. Supposing that you made it conditional, as has 
been suggested by a number of people, that we furnish so many divi- 
sions and they furnish so many divisions. 

General Ciay. That, I think, is also.an unrealistic view of the situ- 
ation, at least to express it as a mathematical ratio. Our military 
leaders have said at the moment we intend to add four divisions, giv- 
ing us a total of six divisions in Europe. We will see what that does 
to stimulate the raising of divisions by the Europeans. I think that 
it is going to be a very great stimul: ant, but to say that for each one 
of those six divisions they have to raise so many divisions before we 
ourselves would give them any additional help would, in my opinion, 
not speed up the furnishing of the divisions which we expect them to 
furnish, but slow it down, 

You cannot be partners in collective security with too many condi- 
tions, in my opinion. I think that, if we really mean that we are 
going to fight this war collectively and together, we have got to be pre- 
pi ared to do so and to s: ay so, and to expect the Europeans to do like- 
wise. If they fail, then we have a right to change our course. But 
let us give them a chance. Let’s treat them as people who want to be 
free; people who are proud; people that want to fight. They are 
not going to fight if they are not proud. They are not going to fight 
alongside of us if they are not proud of the association, if they do not 
believe we have confidence in them. A great and important thing that 
we must do in Western Europe is to restore their confidence, to show 
that we believe in them. I think that we can do it, and I think they 
will respond. 

Senator Winey. Have we been doing a pretty good job so far? 

General Cray. I think that we have. I think it is almost a miracle 
that has taken place since 1947, not in terms of men, not in terms of 
guns, but in terms of national will. 

Senator Witry. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrMan. Senator Green? Are you ready to interrogate ? 

Senator Green. No questions. 

The CHamman. Senator Smith? 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. General, one thing in your testimony 
interested me particularly, and perhaps I did not interpret you quite 
right, but you apparently have the fe eling that land forces should be 
set up ready to act as a deterrent to Russia’s possible attack on Western 
Europe. The other witnesses that we have had here have implied 
that it might hold them back temporarily but what we need funda- 
mentally is heavy strategie air bombing to really destroy the potenti- 
alities of Russia from within. 

The Carman. Pardon me; you spoke as if all the witnesses said 
that. I do not think that is true. 
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THE MAJOR DETERRENT TO RUSSIA 


Senator Smrrxn of New Jersey. Let me say that that case has been 
presented, and I will go further and say that those who are opposing 
the land army fear that, if we get into that without some limitation, 
the tendency may be to say, “Well, the United States carried this load 
before; let her carry it again.’ That has been the argument for some 
limitation. 

I am not saying that is my view, but that is the impression I get 
from the witnesses who oppose the |: and- army approach. 

Now, as a military man, what in your judgment is the real deterrent 
today to Russia’s attack? You probably will admit that Russi: a could, 
if she wanted to move tomorrow, with the lack of any land army in 
being, go to the Channel. She has not done it. For what reason? 

General Cuay. I think that the reason today is probably a combina- 
tion: (1) Russia, in spite of its rearmament program, has not built 
up the reserves which it feels that it would need to sustain its position 
on the ground; (2) and more importantly, of course, is the fear of our 
air power and our atomic bomb, a fear which, if and when she feels 
she is in a position to retaliate, will disappear. If at any time Russia 
feels that it is relatively equal to us in the air, then it will feel safe 
to move on the ground. 

It is all very well for us to say that we can win a war with strategic 
air bombing. Personally, 1 am a great believer in strategic air bor a. 
ing, but you are not going to convince the people who : are sitting on the 
ground in France and Beligum and Germany and elsewhere that 
strategic bombers from the United States are going to aailied them 
from being occupied; and then they see themselves occupied, 
their steel and industrial centers being bombed by us because they 
are providing steel and other output for the Russians. 

The only deterrent the ‘y see to that is the presence of troops which 
will prevent the occupation of those industrial areas. I think that 
is the real reason why the ground troops are so important to this 
picture. 


EXTENT OF OUR COMMITMENT IN EUROPI! 


Senator Smirn of New Jersey. You have been in Germany and in 
Europe long enough to know the temper of the people there. I would 
like to ask you the direct question whether in your judgment, if this 
thing is set up, say, with four additional divisions to the two that 
we have now, with General Eisenhower in charge, and difficulties 
come, whether those people will not be expecting us to put more 
divisions in there to build up that army to ne just as we had to 
goin in World War II] and carry a large part of the burden of the war. 
That is the fear, General, that we have now on people that write to 
me about it; that we are going to be pulled in there to carry the 
main burden of this defense. I think very few people would hesitate 
to approve our sending over the four divisions, but if they think that 
is just an entering wedge, for us to be looked to to do the whole job, 
then they get frightened about it. 

General Ciay. We are pledged to collective security, and in the 
event of Russian aggression I presume that we would be in it imme- 
diately. And, if we go in it, as we always have, we w iI eniteieds go 
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in it all the way. That is the only way we know how to go into 
things. 

Now, any of the steps which we take which develop the great 
strength in Europe to help us share the load seems to me the thing 
that we want todo. All I say then is that if we enter into this thing 
wholeheartedly we will develop that strength which will prevent us 
from carrying the load; and, if we do not, we are going to have to 
carry the whole load. 

Senator Sairn of New Jersey. I think that there is no question in 
anyone’s mind that we are going to carry out our part of the Atlantic 
Treaty. From all sources, I hear that position is fully supported. 
True, there are those who feel that there are three elements in this 
land army which is being discussed now—land, sea, and air. It is 
recognized we will have to carry the burden of the seapower with 
Great Britain and carry the burden of the air power, with Britain, and 
with that contribution by us we should not be expected to carry the 
full burden of the land power. The argument is made that economi- 
cally we can’t afford to carry an enormous land army if we are going 
to adequately expand our air power, and our air power must be 
expanded no matter what else happens. 

That is the big arm we have for the atomic bomb. 

General Ciay. Of course, even with the six divisions, we woul l not 
be carrying a great burden of what has been in existence today: and, 
oon the additional troops on call, our troops would be a rel: ative y 

nall part of the European forces that are already being placed i 


ane 
EUROPE’S CONTRIBUTION 


Senator Smirn of New Jersey. If that was the limit we were going 
to put in at the present time, very few people would hesitate to make 
that our share of the contribution. The fear is that we will be called 
upon to carry the whole burden of defense there, even though we 
are giving the air support and the navy support in addition, and we 
may not be able to economically carry that large load unless we are 
sure these other countries’ spirit will be revived and they will get the 
feeling of defending their own territories to the extent of making a 
real all-out defense of their own. 

General Ciay. I would agree wholeheartedly that we must expect 
<urope to do a proportional task. I am of the belief, though, that to 
try to presgribe mathematically what that proportion is now would 
have just the opposite effect to what we want. I think that if we go 
into this thing wholeheartedly and provide the six divisions without 
a limitation on what we might do further, extend them military aid, 
we will find that we will get more in return from them, that it will 
stimulate their contribution to their collective effort, that it will 
more nearly accomplish ouvir objective than the other course, and | 
believe that wholeheartedly and very sincerely. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. Then, as I understand your state- 
ment, you say that the attitude of “Come hither, we are with you, we 
are collaborating to the full extent; let’s all work together,” is more 
effective than to say “We will do so much provided you do so much 
first” ¢ 

General Cuay. I think that it is at this stage. 
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Senator Smiru of New Jersey. I think that I agree with you on 
that. I want to hear you say it, because I think that you have had 
the immediate experience with the psychology of Europe more than 
anybody else who has testified. 

You were there in Germany at the time you had the air lift prob- 
lem, and you saw the threat of Russia there and the spirit it put 
behind that, and what it did to the morale of the people in Berlin. 
We are talking now for the moment about the German people. 

General Cray. And I think out of our determination there devel- 
oped a much improved spirit in the surrounding countries. The 
British and French wholeheartedly supported the air lift althuough 
I am sure in the early days they had many misgivings. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. That is one of the great achieve 
ments, of course, in that whole picture and I want to take this occasion 
to commend you for your great part in that enterprise. 

General Cray. Thank you, sir. 


RUSSIA’S STRENGTH 


Senator Smiru of New Jersey. You suggested two things here: 
One, that Russia and her satellites are not adequately productive today 
to carry on a full-scale war. Is that correct? If they got the Rul 
and that area they would be, of course, much stronger than they are 
today, with their present productive capacity. 

General Cray. To carry on a full-scale war against us Russia would 
have to depend on building up huge reserves of mai} tary equipment 
prior to the war. If she had the steel mills of the Ruhr it would be 
a greatly different picture. 

Senator Suir of New Jersey. Then you said also you thought there 
may be danger of overestimating Russia’s cap: tbilities; that we could, 
say, probably resist an aggression by Russia with the aid of our allies 
over there. I do not Suppose vou mean toc: ay. It would mean if we 
build up this force and have time to build it up that we are conten 
plating now actually on the land we could resist them. 

General Cray. That is right. I do not think that you have to hay 
the force to match Russia division by division to stop a Russian inva- 
sion and onslaught of a 

Senator Saarn of New Jersey. You would not agree with those, 
then. that have suggested that there eis no way to stop this 175 Russian 
divisions getting to the channel, even if we set up the army we are 
contemplating. 

General CLiay. I would absolutely disagree with them. 

Senator Smiru of New Jersey. And that is as a military man? 

General Cray. As a military man; yes, sir. 

Senator Smrru of New Jersey. That is all. 

The CHatrMAN, Senator Chapman ? 

Senator CuarMan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have listened with deep interest to General Clay’s able testimony. 
With his vast knowledge and extraordinary experience. he is so thor 
oughly conversant with every phase of this subject that I doubt if any- 
body would dispute seriously his ample qualifications as an authori 
tive witness on the issues under discussion. 

In fact, I belive that he has said as much in as few words as any 
witness to whom it has been my privilege to listen for some time. 
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think that I shall not attempt to clarify or reinforce General Clay’s 
able testimony by any questions of my own. 

The CHarrmMan. Senator Hickenlooper ? 

Senator Hickenwoorer. General Clay, I listened with a great deal 
of interest to your statement this morning because of your great ex- 
perience in the heart of things for a long period of time and I do 
appreciate your views very much. 


UNDERSTANDING AT TIME OF NAT RATIFICATION 


But with regard to the implementing of a land army in Europe 
under this mutual defense and North Atlantic Pact, I am still con- 
cerned about the whole policy. In 1949 the North Atlantic Pact 
was proposed and ratified; that is, it was ratified in 1949. Also, the 
military assistance program was drawn up and was ratified somewhat 
later. Throughout all those hearings, the European countries, our 
allies, were all aware of the North Atlantic Defense Treaty and its 
provisions and were well aware of the testimony before this committee 
and other committees of the Congress. All through those hearings, 
without exception, the representation was made that we would not 
be expected to furnish troops for a composite land army in Europe 
under either that pact or the military assistance program. 

That begins with Secretary of State Acheson and goes down 
through various generals of the Chiefs of Staff; through Mr. Harri- 
man, who was an Ambassador at that time. It was clear ly pointed out 
in those hearings that the entire burden of strategic air would fall on 
the United States; that the burden of naval operations in connection 
with this pact and the North Atlantic Treaty would fall on the 
United States and Britain, and that tactical air would be the respon- 
sibility partly of the United States, partly of Britain, and partly of 
France, but that manpower to implement the North Atlantic Pact 
of the military assistance program would of necessity fall primarily 
in bulk on France, some on England, and a slight amount on some 
of the other countries. 

We are now confronted with the so-called repeated emergency argu- 
ment that we must begin, in addition to the other contributions which 
then were considered to be our mutual and fair share and field of 
contribution, to furnish a substantial number of troops to the land 
forces of Europe, in order to carry out the terms of the North Atlantic 
Pact. 

I may or may not be for that program. I may have ideas that it 
is necessary for us to implement that. I may feel the other way at 
the moment. I have not taken a final position on that point yet. 


SHIFT IN POLICY 


sut it does appear to me that there has been a definite shift in the 
theory of contribution to this within the last 2 years. We were sold 
a bill of goods here which I supported on the theory that we would not 
be expected to contribute land forces. But it was clearly and openly 
represented that we would be expected to take the burden of strategic 
air and a portion of the burden of tactical air as well as navy. 
I an just wondering if circumstances have so changed, either 
through the morale of the people of Western Europe or other cir- 
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cumstances, that there is required a reversal—or not a reversal but 
a change—in the major shift in that program which now includes our 
contribution of yen forces. 

Gen»ral Cray. I am not entirely familiar with the considerations 
which led to the original testimony, but I believe such change has taken 
ylace, Senator. In the original concept, I think that we and the 
Vestern European nations felt that we had more time, and that this 
small child learning to walk, the Western European nations learning 
to protect themselves again, would have a chance to grow reason: bly 
strong and able to take care of itself because time would permit. 

Then we had Korea. With Korea we ourselves greatly extended our 
program of rearmament. We developed a fee ling that we had far 
less time. Having far less time, it is necessary to facilitate and stimu- 
late what Europe is doing in this field, to which a small number of 
additional ground troops we propose to send over will do anything 
more that we can to help. 


TESTIMONY ON NAT AND MDAP 


Senator HicKENLOOPER. Just for the record of what I am trying to 
get at, on May 3, 1949, in connection with the North Atlantic Treaty, 
Senator V andenberg asked General Bradley as follows: 


I only want to ask you this further question, if you can appropriately answer 
it. In connection with any discussions of implementation of this treaty, is there 
any thought that we must contribute mass manpower under any circumstances 
connected with the implementation of the treaty ? 

General BrApLey. I do not see how it is implied in the pact itself. In case of 
war you probably would act in concert with them, and that would, of course, de- 
pend upon the circumstances and eventually would be at the will of the people 
expressed through their Congress, after due consideration. 

That is General Bradley. 

There is some other testimony along that same line by General Brad- 
ley in response to questions by Senator Watkins on May 3, 1949, to be 
found in the record. On August 8 in connection with the milits ary 
assistance program hearings, Secretary Acheson further stated: 

It is not intended that there should be maintained in Western Europe forces 
in being capable of defending all of Europe against an all-out attack, but it is 
essential to international peace and our own security that there be maintained 


in Western Europe forces sufficient to convince any would-be aggressor that he 
would not, by quick marches, gain easy victory. 


Then again on April 27, in connection with the North Atlantic 
Treaty, I asked Sec retary Acheson a question, of which this is a part: 


In other words, are we going to be expected to send a substantial number of 
troops over there as a more or less permanent contribution to the development 
of these countries’ capacity to resist. 


And another part of that question was: “prior to aggression?” 
Secretary Acheson said: 


The answer to that question is a clear and absolute “No.” 


Again on April 29, Senator Donnell, in questioning Ambassador 
Harriman, who was very active in this matter in the dev elopment of 
this pact and the military assistance program, said: 

May I ask you, Mr. Ambassador, inasmuch as you have given sober and care- 
ful and earnest consideration yourself to the question of sending over military 
equipment, Why you have not given such serious, sober, and careful consideration 
to the questions as to whether manpower must also be sent over by this country 
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to guarantee that if Russia should make an attack, she would be immediately 
confronted, to paraphrase somewhat the language, but certainly not the mean- 
ing, of Senator Vandenberg, by opposition that would beat her to her knees? 
Why haven't you studied that auestion* 
Mr. HArrkiMAN. Because I have never heard anyone in Europe suggest it. 
Senator DoNNELL. You have not heard anybody in Europe suggest that? And 
that is the reason you have not studied it? 


Mr. Harriman, It is not in the European mind at the present time, as I see 
it. Ihave said that they do not like armies of occupation. 

And then Ambassador Harriman goes on to discuss the restlessness 
of the countries under armies of occupation in peacetime. 


CHANGES IN CIRCUMSTANCES SINCE 1949 


Now after the North Atlantic Pact and the military assistance pro- 
grams were adopted and we had many other assurances of responsible 
people at that time that manpower was not contemplated, we find our- 
selves confronted with the program of sending four divisions—ad- 
mitted as perhaps a first contingent, perhaps not—but to be sent to 
Europe without limitation, with the understanding that we may send 
a lot more troops over there. I am concerned as to what has caused 
the evident shift in the thinking that manpower, which was not con- 
templated, and apparently not intended—that is, manpower on our 
part—or the necessity for this new policy. I consider it completely 
hew policy in the implementation of the North Atlantic Pact and 
the military assistance program. It may be all right; Iam not saying 
that it is not. 

General CLay. Senator, in 1947, in the face of very evident Russian 
intent and because of my lack of faith at that time in obtaining any 
support from Western Europe I recommended against any troops be- 
ing sent, any additional troops bei ing sent, tO MV own com! mand, when 
1 was asked if I wanted additional troops. I preferred to take the 
risks with what we had there, rather than to commit more with the 
lack of confidence which I had then in Western Europe. 

Today I do not feel that way. I honestly believe that by sending 
additional troops there today, which is the fundamental question, 
we will get more European divisions fighting alongside than we will 
in any other way, and that therefore, we will get greater security than 
we will any other way. 

Now, regardless of the conditions which have changed us, which 
I think came about perhaps from the Korean developments, if, in 
fact by sending a few divisions to Europe we can stimulate and 
bring about a recreation of a fighting European army, then we have 
added immeasurably to our own protection and at less cost than we 
could in any other way. 


ASSURANCES TO THE PEOPLE ON THE PROGRAM 


Senator Hicken.oorer. General Clay, I think it is an extremely 
powerful argument. I think that there is great merit in it—except 
for the “if.” I mean if we could have reasonable assurance that those 
results would oceur, very likely there would be little opposition to 
the program. But I think, as Senator Smith pointed out, there is 
great fear on the part of a great many people as a result of state- 
ments repeatedly made on occasions in the past that we would not 
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do thus and so, and we woke up and found that after we had acted 
upon those assurances a completely reversed position was taken and 
we were compelled to do thus and so where we had assurances that we 
would not. I think that there is a desire on the part of a great m: ny 
people to have a reasonable anda reliable assurance as to approxl- 
mately what our program may be. We would like to know what we 
are facing; we would like to know what lies ahead for a and not 
buy a pig in a poke, and that may well involve us in greater disaster 
than we now care to contemplate. 

General Cuay. It is our pig, though. It is our 


dle fense and our 
security we are talking about, and we cannot maintain that security 


unless we prevent an overrunning of Europe. If we do not, and fail 
in that effort, then we have indeed set ourselves down into 
and costly armament race. 

Senator Hickentoorrer. I agree that our security is greatly affected 
by the security of Western Europe. But by the same token, it is the 
enlarge ment of that very statement which you make—and which I 
think you perhaps did not mean to connote at all—that it is our secu- 
rity and our fate. If that goes to great length, we may find ourselves 
having been given the entire responsibility and, as I said the other 
day, some of the European countries may sit back after a while and 

say, “Let’s you and him fight.” 

‘When I met you in Berlin a little over 3 years ago, and you gave us 
a very fine résumé of the situation there, I heard not only in central 
Europe but in France and other places at that time about the Ameri- 
can and the Russian war—nothing about their war with Russia or 
their contest with Russia but that the war would be a Russian and 
American war, with the idea that Russia and the United States would 
fight and they might be the unfortunate sideline sitters. 

[am just wondering if that spirit is still prevalent, that this is our 
war with Russia and that the responsibility ; in the major degree that 
of the United States and that the *y have not the will to assume their 
complete share of the responsibility for any struggle against Russian 
aggression. 

General Cray. It seems to me it is very obvious that there are only 
two ways of finding out. One is to est: ablish a condition which governs 
what you do, which says to your partner, Wai e are going to use power- 
ful arguments of force to make you help us.” 

One is to go in and try to encourage him and nang him in with 
evidence that he is being encouraged and- evaluating it as you go 
along as to whether or not he is doing his part. 

To my mind the second will produe e far better results than the 
first measure. 


long 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE NATO COUNCIL 


Senator HickrenLoorer. General Clay, do you know whether the 
Council provided for in the North Atlantic Pact has made formal 
recommendations as to the contributions and the share of contribu- 
tions and the development of defense, the cooperative defense among 
the nations? Do you know whether the Coune il has made formal 
recommendations as set out in the North Atlantic Pact / 

General Ciay. I could not answer you that, sir. It is my under- 
standing that General Eisenhower, as a result of his visits will pre- 
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sent his recommendations to the Council, and they will be subsequently 
acted on. I do not believe they have yet. I do not think that the 
Council has met since General Eisenhower was appointed and has 
visited these various countries. 


FRANCE’S PRESENT EFFORTS 


Senator Hickentoorer. I notice in your statement there is one 
sentence that you eliminated, or did not give verbally that is in my 
copy. It probably has no significance. In my copy, one sentence 
reads: : 

France today is fighting vigorously in resisting Communist aggression in Indo- 
china, yet at the same time sending token troops to Korea. 

France has been fighting for territory which she has heretofore had 
dominion over. We are fighting in Korea over which we do not have 
sovereignty and never have had. There is perhaps a different stimulus 
for the activities in Indochina than there is for our participation, for 
instance, in Korea. 

General Clay. I thoroughly agree with that. I was not attempting 
to evaluate the French fighting in that respect. Nevertheless, the 
French are fighting against communism, the forces which are trying 
to overthrow the French and Indochina regimes are Communist 
forces. In my book anyone who is fighting and killing Communists, 
while Communists are fighting and killing our soldiers, is doing a 
good job and I am glad they are fighting them and killing them down 
there, and I hope they keep it up. At the same time, and that is a 
rather major war for France, she has shown her desire to participate 
in the Korean situation. She has sent troops to Korea and those 
troops have given a very excellent account of themselves. They are 
small and token forces, but in the light of what France is undertaking 
of its own in Indochina I think that it represents a real contribution 
from France. I think it is an evidence of spirit. 

Senator HickenLoorer. So long as we are talking about the con- 
tributions and operations, I think we have spent somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $14,000,000,000 already in Korea, to say nothing 
of the great loss of life that we have suffered there. 

I think that is all. 

The CHatrMaNn. Senator Morse? 

Senator Morse. I want to say at the outset, General Clay, that if 
I were trying this case in court and you were my first witness and 
I had a good many witnesses but you testified as you testified this 
morning, I would say to the court, “Your Honor, we rest.” As I 
think you have presented the case in as succinct a form as it can be 
presented, and I want to congratulate you on the statement you have 
made. 

I have only a very few questions to ask you. 


LIVING STANDARDS IN FRANCE AND GREAT BRITAIN 


In the statement you speak of the British effort’ and the French 
effort. It is true, is it not, that the people of Great Britain and 
France, too, for that matter, are presently living under much greater 
economic austerity than the American people? 
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General Ciay. The people of Great Britain are living under very 
real austerity, under, I think, far more economic restrictions than 
really are the people of France. The French standard of living 
is much lower than ours. However, I do not believe that it has been 
saga in the same sense that the British have been. The British 
are really, in my opinion, making an effort to rearm at a very real 
saavifies in their standard of living. 

Senator Morse. Even to take just one little item, such as the meat 
ration, they do not get in a week, what you and I could have if we 
wanted to on a steak platter in one evening. And, there fore, when 
we start talking about contributions to this mutual aid and defense 
program and the North Atlantic Pact, the contributions of people 
living in much more restricted economic conditions than we do, ought 
to be taken into account, should it not 4 

General CLay. I agree with that, ye 


IMPORTANCE OF EUROPE 


Senator Morse. General, I assume from your statement that it is 
your position that the preventing of Russia from overrunning Europe 
is of vital importance to the security of the Americans living in 
America. 

General Cnay. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. And that. therefore, we should not lose sight of 
the fact that Europe has become our front line of defense. Is it 
not true ‘ 

General Cuay. I take it it is absolutely vital to our own security; 
yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Therefore, if Europe has become our front line 
of defense in protecting ourselves, is it not in our self-interest to 
proceed in a mutual defense program with our allies under the North 
Atlantic Pact to do whatever is necessary to protect our security 
here at home by defending our defenses abroad, without any limi 
tation of ratios or spec ific numbers of troops ¢ 

General Cray. Purely from a security viewpoint, we must maintain 
access to areas which control vital materials that we have to have. 
I think further than that, sir, if we are going to maintain a f1 
world, then we must maintain a frontier behind which they are free 
people, and that an even greater threat than the loss of raw materials 
today is the loss of free peoples in the world. 

Senator Morse. I think that is true, General, and free pe oe around 
this world are also part of the fighting defenses of Americ: 

General Cuay. Yes, sir. 


ADEQUACY OF SIX DIVISIONS 


Senator Morse. General, I always try to be very fair with a witness 
and let him know what I have in mind when I ask a question, and J 
think that I should tell you that I was a little disappointed in our 
Defense Establishment making any commitment at this time as to any 
particular number of divisions. I'think the number should have been 
X divisions and not four divisions. I think you should know that as 
I put the next question, too. 
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Do you think that the six divisions which are now being contem- 
plated to be sent to Europe in the reasonably near future, along with 
such divisions that are presently available in Europe on the part of 
our allies, would be sufficient to carry out what our objectives are in 
respect to the North Atlantic Pact, namely, preventing a Russian 
march across Europe if Russia should decide to march ? 

General Cray. I think that the six divisions which we send, with 
the troops which have been promised to General Eisenhower, would 
serve warning on Russia that it could not move with the Russian 
forces as now mobilized and as now set geographically. If, in fact 
those forces were raised and Russia increased its mobilization and 
changed the disposition of its troops so that they were evidently 
massed for an operation, then indeed it would be timely, I think, to 
talk of what additional troops the North Atlantic Pact. should raise 
in support of this enterprise. But as the situation now stands, 
think that what is in prospect is ample to do the job. 

Senator Morse. I will dwell for just a moment longer on that issue, 
then. 

As I understand it, you think the sending of six divisions to Europe 
will be very real notice on Russia that we “intend to go forward with 
articles 3 and 4 and 5 of the North Atlantic Pact in case of attack on 
her part on any member of the pact in a full-out defense of our allies, 
but that the six divisions in and of themselves constitute only a notice. 
and a very real notice of that intention on the part of the United 
States / 

General Cray. I think that it goes further than that, sir. I think 
that these six divisions, with the forces that are being raised in 
Western Europe and which will be available in the future, that are 
not there now, will provide a sec urity which, if Russia really wanted 
to move into Europe, would require a still further mobilization on 
Russia’s part, and a massing of troops to a greater degree than they 
are now massed on the borders of Europe, and that when and if that 
comes about, there is time to raise the additional troops in Europe or 
here that would answer such a threat. 

Senator Morsr. In other words, the six divisions would be in a 
position to put up a good fight along with the European divisions 
until such time as they could be reinforced in case Russia started an 
invasion, 

General Cuay. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. I close then with this question. I am right, am I, 
if I continue to say as I have been saying since I listened to General 
Marshall and General Bradley the other day, that this commitment 
of six divisions is only on the basis of the perpetuation for a time 
in the future of the present state of tension but as those tensions 
increase or conditions san the American people ought to under- 
stand that in all probability we will have to reinforce those divisions 
with further additions? 

General Cray. I think if you have entered into a collective-security 
arrangement and the enemy increases his capabilities, certainly we 
have got to reexamine and be prepared to do more to meet the enemy's 
improved capabilities. 

Senator Morse. That is all, Mr. Cheirman. 

The CHarrmMan. Senator Gillette? 
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CONGRESSIONAL ENDORSEMENT OF TROOPS TO EUROPE 


Senator Gitterre. Mr. Chairman, and General: Going just a step 
further along the line of questioning Senator Morse just took up 
with you, I refer to the couple of sentences in the closing paragraph 
of your typed statement : 


We are well on the road to collective security based on the North Atlantie 
Pact. The endorsement of Congress without limitation would be of great value 
to the acconiplishment of our objectives. 

What did you mean by that? The endorsement of what ? 

General Cray. I think if the Congress should decide to resolve, 
then it would have supported the participation of American forces 
in Europe and it would have a most heartening effect on all of Europe. 

Senator Gitterr. General, Congress has already ratified the North 
Atlantic Pact, which provides for that sort of participation. It has 
passed the mutual assistance pact, which implements it to a certain 
extent. 

Now what endorsement, without limitation, do you think we should 
take now ¢ 

General Cray. I think that the endorsements were given in the 
North Atlantic Pact and the military-aid program. In view of the 
questions that have been raised if, in the resolution of these questions 
Congress endorsed once against the participation of our forces in the 
European defense, it could not help but be heartening to the Euro- 
peans who have been following with very close interest the discussions 
and questions which have been raised with respect to this issue, and 
particularly with respect to the degree of our participation. 

Senator Gitterre. To point what I am trying to bring out, is it 
the endorsement of what has been done, or endorsement of what is 
now proposed, or an endorsement of what may be proposed in the 
future in the way of expansion ? 

General Cray. I think that it is really an endorsement in general 
terms, and therefore it could apply to the future as well, of the prin- 
Cl em of American participation in European defense, established in 
the North Atlantic Pact and in our military-aid program, which 
calls for such integration. 

Since those two documents were approved by the Congress, the ques- 
tion has been raised as to whether or not our participation should be 
limited by law, and I think that the fear of that limitation could be 
dispelled by an endorsement, a general endorsement, of participation 
of our Armed Forces. 

Senator Gitterre. You do not believe that the endorsement that 
we have made by ratification of the treaty and the implementation by 
the passage of the act are sufficient to reassure them, without further 
action ? 

General Cuay. I believe they were and did. I do not think without 
those actions you could have had the rebirth of spirit of Europe which 
has taken place, and certainly I am of the view that they suffice for 
the purpose. 

However, the question I hoped was really this: ‘There was a pro- 
posed resolution under consideration, and there has been the possi- 
bility, and it has been suggested, that the resolution if adopted by the 
Congress would impose limitations. I think if it imposed limitations 

80178—51——49 
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it would be very harmful. If, on the other hand it was an endorse 
ment without limitations I think that it would be very helpful. 
Senator Guerre. Then I come back to: endorsement of what ? 
General CLay. A repetition of what we have agreed in the North 
Atlantic Pact and the military: aid program. 
It is purely repeating once again in face of the doubts that have 
arisen 


DECISION TO SEND SIX DIVISIONS 


Senator Gitterre. You said in answer to Senator Morse’s question 
you referred to the six divisions that have been set, did you not ? 

General Ciay. Yes. 

Senator GitLerre. Have been set by whom ? 

General CuLay. I think the Secretary of Defense in his testimony 
before the Congress testified that the Defense Department proposed 
to send only four additional divisions to augment the two divisions 
already in Europe. 

Senator Gitierre, I believe you also stated in answer to Senator 
Hickenlooper’s question you did not know whether that decision of 
six or four divisions was made by the Council set up by the pact. 

General CLay. That is correct. 

Senator GitLetrr. You do not know whether it was set by them or 
by our own Defense Department ? 

General Cay. I do not know that answer; no. 

Senator Gitterre. And you do not mean to suggest that we should, 
without limitation, endorse not only those six divisions, but any ex- 
pansion of that amount of troops or that number of troops that is 
determined on by our Defense Department, that we endorse it as a 
precedent situation ¢ 

General Cray. I do not believe that there is any limitation under 
the law now. I do not think that a congressional endorsement for 
our participation in the defense of Europe, which would be a rati- 
fication of what has taken place, would in any way change the exist- 
ing situation with respect to the number of troops that we can send 
io Europe. It would, to my mind, allay the apprehensions which 
have arisen in the European minds. 

To that extent it would be psychologically of value on the Continent. 

On the contrary, if such a resolution were adopted with limitations, 
I think that it would actually put limitations in effect which do not 
now exist, and would be a very discouraging thing. 

Senator Gritterre. And you do not believe there is any action neces- 
sary on the part of Congress with reference to sending these troops, 
but if the Congress is to act, your hope is that it will be an affirmative 
action ? 

General Cniay. Yes, sir. 

Senator Giuterre. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CyarMan. Senator Saltonstall ¢ 


ACTION 


Senator Savronstatu. General Clay, perhaps I will just ask you 
one question: As I listened to your testimony, and I listened to most 
of it with a great deal of respect because of my respect for you and 
what you have done, what you say in substance is that we have to 
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have greater faith in ourselves, greater faith in the European coun- 
tries, and that if we have that faith, our opponents, our possible op- 
ponents over there, are not half as strong as the fearmongers among 
us would indicate. Is that about it? 

General Cray. Yes, sir. 

Senator SatronstaLi. That sums up about your feeling on this 
whole situation / 

General CLay. It says it much better than I could have; yes, sir. 
That is exactly what I believe. 

Senator SaLTonstauu. I would like to call to your attention to this 
one fact and the following up what Senator Gillette has just said. 

In the fourth paragraph of your testimony, the prepared state 
ment, vou use the sentence: 

In doing so, it would seem that the disposition of our troops in the best inter 
ests of the collective security had received the approval of Congress. 

And then in the very last, or next to the last, sentence of the last 
paragraph you say: 

The endorsement of Congress without limitation would be of great value to 
the accomplishment of our objective. 

It was the Senate, and not the Congress, that approved the North 
Atlantic Pact. 

General Cuiay. That is correct, 


SIMPLE SENATE RESOLUTION OR CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Senator SALTONSTALL. And, of course, this resolution which is be 
fore us is a Senate resolution, and not a concurrent resolution. 

Therefore, in your opinion would it be helpful to have a concurrent 
resolution that would put the whole country, through the House of 
Representatives and the Senate, behind this mes 

General Ciay. I think that to answer that, sir, while it is not in my 
opinion necessary to what has been atte by the Senate in agree 
ing to the treaty and by the C ongress on the nvilits ary aid program, 
such a resolution would be a very heartening thing: yes, sir. 

Senator Sauronsrat.. From what you have said to Senator Gil- 
lette, when the Senate ratified the North Atlantic Pact. article 3. 
under which the President is now acting, was specifically limited to 
equipment. That equipment was authorized by congressional action, 
House and Senate, and signed by the President. 

Now, if we are going to add to that interpretation of article 3 and 
send men as well as equipment, would it be helpful. in your opinion, to 
have the same authorization that we had with relation to the equip 
ment / 

General Ciay. Yes, sir: I think that it would. Certainly it would 
again if it did not involve restrictions and limitations. Of course it 
would seem to me that in the military aid program, where the Con 
OTeSS called On the provision of integrated forces, it pl vetically uve 
the military people a mandate to dispose its troops in the interest of 
collective sec urity. 

Senator SaLronsrate. So that in your opiniot the President 
through the military as Commander in Chief, ny exercising his 
powers as Commander in Chief for the iecumnts of he United States 
and under the North Atlantie Pact at the same time. 
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General Cray. Yes, sir. 

Senator SavronstaLL, Thank you. 

The Cuamman. Senator Knowland ? 

Senator KNow.anp. General Clay, I do not believe there is any 
living American who might properly be termed, in view of the Berlin 
blockade, as being a twentieth-century Horatius at the Bridge more 
than you, sir, and the job that you did there. 


SMALL NUMBER OF TROOPS PREVENTED RUSSIA FROM WINNING BERLIN 
3 BLOCKADE 


I would like to ask several questions. The question has been raised 
that a limited number of troops, in view of what is supposed to be a 
rather overwhelming present Soviet land mass, might be inconsequen- 
tial in facing such a mass. In view of your experience in Berlin, 
where you hi ad at your disposal a very limited number of American 
troops, is it your judgment that even that limited number prevented 
the Soviet Union from taking over Berlin by a coup d’etat which they 
might otherwise have done had there been no American, British, or 
French troops there, but merely, we would say, German police? Do 
you think the symbol of having a limited number of troops was, in 
itself, a deterrent to the Soviet Union because they recognized that 
even an attack upon that limited number would, in fact, involve them 
ina major war with the Western World? 

(zeneral Cray. There is no question, Senator, but that the thin 
stream of American and British troops along the border was the 
deterrent, because the Soviets knew that they could not go through 
that stream without becoming involved in total war. 

It also was the stream that stopped the wave of terror which made 
Eastern Europe all Communist victims, and prevented Western Europe 
becoming Communist victims. If it had not been for the small num- 
ber of American troops that were there with their British allies, I am 
one who believes quite firmly that all of Western Europe would be in 
Communist hands today. 

Senator Know.anp. And in particular reference to Berlin, which 
was an isolated island in the Russian sea of territory, without British, 
American, and French troops present at all times, might it not have 
been possible for a very quick Soviet coup to have taken place so that 
we would have never had the opportunity of bringing the airlift into 
being ? 

General Cray. It would have. As a matter of fact, they could have 
done it even with the use of their Eastern German police. 

Senator Knownanp. And the presence of that limited number of 
tre ops prevented them from doing so, in your judgment ? 

General Cray. Yes, sir. 


REASONS WHY UN NATIONS HAVE NOT CONTRIBUTED MUCH IN KOREA 


Senator KNowLaNnp. General, there are several pieces of your testi 
mony that I would like to explore with you. You did mention that in 
your judgment you thought that the placing of additional United 
States forces in Europe would tend to stimulate, I believe was the 
term you used, our other North Atlantic allies in doing their fair 
share, and I would hope that it would stimulate them in the way you 
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mentioned. However, I do want to call your attention to the fact 
that in the Korean operation, which is also a joint operation for 
collective security in the free world, that stimulation has not taken 
place quite to the extent that both you and I, I think, might desire, 
because even today, 6 months after the outbreak of hostilities, or 
maybe almost 8 months, as a matter of fact, after the outbreak of 
hostilities, we are furnishing 90 percent of the UN forces and suffering 
90 percent of the casualties. 

I think one of the reservations in the minds of some of us is that 
in view of that experience, which is a current one, we do not want that 
same type of situation to develop in Western Europe. 

Would you care to comment on why you feel that the stimulation in 
Europe will work to a greater extent than the stimulation in Korea / 

General Cay. I think you have several factors to consider in that 
respect 

In the first place, the European countries did not have the same close 
interest in Korea that we have had. We had actually rescued Korea 
from Japanese occupation; we had established a = government 
of our own. We had eventually returned South Korea to the South 
Koreans. There was a very deep personal interest on the part of the 
United States in the Korean picture which was not present in Earope. 
There was no appeal to the people of the European countries on a past 
responsibility, such as we had in the case of Korea, and I think that 
had a great deal to do with their response to the Korean situation. 

Senator KNowLanp. Except their membership in the UN and their 
collective responsibility for Korea under the UN Charter. 

General Cray. I think if we ourselves, because of our deep personal 
interest in Korea, had not taken the lead in the United Nations, I do 
not think any of the countries involved with us would have taken such 
a leading part in going into Korea. 

Secondly, I would like to say that the European countries at that 
time ris not fully prepared. I do not say that they are prepared 
now. I dosay that they have called the men to arms, they have adopted 
appropriations which represent a really great increase in their poten- 
tial, which will not be realized for some months. 

Perhaps what has happened in Korea was a part of the stimulus. 
Certainly what we did in this country because of what happened in 
Korea has been a great stimulus. After all, it was not until after Korea 
that we, ourselves, embarked on an all-out scale in getting ready for 
total war. The European countries have not gone that far yet, but they 
have followed us and gone much further than they have at any stage 
in the past. It is because they hi ave been willing to do that that I see 
hope and believe that they are really beginning to do the things that 
certainly we should say they coal ‘have done and should have done 
2 years ago but the fact remains they are doing them today and in 
doing them e ach month add to our collective secur ity, and in adding to 

our collective secur ity, to our individual security. 


GLOBAL THREAT OF COMMUNISM 


Senator KNow.anpb. During the course of your testimony, I think 
that you mentioned that in addition to the strategic resources which 
you recognized as being extremely important, in your judgment free 
people were even more important, that the world balance of power 
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has shifted to such an extent that we can ill afford to lose any 
freemen anywhere who are willing to resist aggression. I take it that 
you are not limiting your observations, then, to Europe alone, that you 
‘would feel that the importance of freemen in Asia or the Middle East 
was likewise important to the over-all global resistance to communism. 

General Cray. I, of course, spoke only to the European situation, 
but I assure you, Senator, that I feel equally as strongly about Asia 
as I do about Europe. 

Senator Know ann. In the event of Soviet aggression is it your 
judgment as not only a distinguished military m: un. but a distinguished 
citizen of the United States who has had an opportunity to observe 
conditions that war would be limited to Europe alone, or do you think 
that ultimately of necessity, if the Soviets moved in Europe, there 
would at least be diversionary activities on their part, if not on ours, 
in other sections of the world? 

General Ciay. If total war came, Russia operating on interior lines 
would try to do well to provoke us into war on both fronts at the same 
time. I think at that particular stage we would have to measure very 
carefully the degree to which we would commit ourselves on fighting 
on both grounds simultaneously. We might have to take a position of 
defensive action on one front while fighting on the other. The prob- 
lems would be much more difficult for us than they would for Russia, 
logistically. 

Senator KNow.anp. Even assuming that in the Pacific we would 
have to hold whereas we would hope that sooner or later we could 
move offensively in Europe, there still might be a requirement to re- 
inforce our people in Japan who have occupation responsibilities, to 
reinforce Alaska, which might be subject to attack, and such other 
places as the responsible Joint Chiefs and the military commanders 
might feel were in our national interest at that particular time. 

What I am trying to get at is, we would doubtless be faced with a 
global situation that our commanders would have to meet. 

General CLay. We would certainly be faced with a global situation. 


INFORMATION FOR CONGRESS 


Senator KNow.ianp. Some of us have been trying to find some area 
of agreement whereby the passage of an affirmative resolution might 
bring together at least, if not the extremes of a point of view, perhaps 
an intermediate group who would like conscientiously to find some way 
to unate this country in meeting the grave crisis facing the world today. 
But we are concerned by the lack of information which the C ongress 
has had from time to time. You have based part of your argument 
on the fact that the Congress, or its responsible committees, would 
have an opportunity to evaluate, I think you put it, what our Euro- 

vean allies had done. I think that if the Congress were assured that 

that would happen, there might be less reluctance. The differences 
that up to this moment some very pertinent questions which have been 
asked of the Defense Establishment, upon which such an evaluation 
could be made, which were asked a month ago, have not been answered. 
It is entirely possible that the evaluation which you envision may not 
actually take place, so that is another reason why there has been some 
hesitation in any blanket authority for an unlimited number of troops 
for an unlimited period of time. I think you should be familiar with 
that phase of the situation. 
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WISDOM OF LIMITATIONS 


Now, during the course of your remarks, or in answer to a question, 
you stated that you believed it would be a cel mistake if a limitation 
were placed on troops and aid in the event of an attack. I know of 
no one who disagrees with you on that particular point, that if the 
Soviets do attack in E urope—since we now have occupation forces 
in Germany, since we will undoubtedly have some additional troops 
in Europe; since we have agreed that an attack upon one is an attack 
upon all—the President of the United States as Commander in Chief 
at that point would resist with all the power available to the United 
States necessary to carry out our commitments under the North 
Atlantic Treaty. So, I do not think that the question as to a limita- 
tion following an act of Soviet aggression is a point at issue here. I 
think that is a foundation, now, because I want to explore this question 
of your objection. We have had a good many witnesses, it is only 
fair to say, who have appeared before this committee and have urged 
the putting on of some kind of a ratio. 

It is not without precedent that the Congress, in dealing with many 
of our domestic problems, has established ratios: for instance, in 
grants-in-aid to the several States, we do it on the basis of the Federal! 
Government emf up so much provided the States carry out their 
share of the obligation. I agree that that is not precisely comparable 
to this question of military aid, but at least we do use domestically a 
ratio system. 


BALANCED FORCES 


The rather enthusiastic, and some people may feel overly enthu- 
silastic, exponents of air power urged that air power be concentrated 
on almost to the exclusion of other forces. The Joint Chiefs them- 
selves speak of balanced forces and how it is necessary to have the 
Navy to support the lines of communication of the Army to defend 
bases and to be prepared to get additional bases closer to the enemy. 

So the question of balanced forces is one which the military itself 
has been quite an exponent of. 

The only thing that has been suggested here is that rather than 
using the term “ratio,” vis-A-vis our European allies, in the land 
armies of Europe there be some balanced forces between the contribu- 
tions made by the United States and that of Western Europe. 

Assume for the moment that no question was raised as to the 
Presidential authority to send four additional divisions to Western 
Germany as part of our occupation force to make a total of six divi- 
sions, which General Marshall has testified is all he presently intends, 
unless there is a worsening of the situation. 


A RATIO BEYOND THE SIX DIVISIONS 


He has testified, and most of the witnesses have, that six divisions, 
they believe, would greatly increase the morale as well as strengthen- 
ing the strategic defense of Western Europe. So that question was 
not at issue. What if the Congress would say, in effect. that over 
and beyond the six divisions which they approved, this country is 
prepared to put in one additional « livision for eac ——— I will not be 
wedded to a number—five, six, seven, whatever it might be, divisions 
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raised by the present signatories to the North Atlantic Pact, or addi- 
tional signatories who may join the pact under article 10 thereof. 

We would not, as Mr. Hoover said in his first speech, take the posi- 
tion that we would not furnish an additional man or dollar until they 
had done certain things. On the contrary, we would say that we are 
sending troops now, but that beyond that you must show that you are 
willing to actually put into being additional forces for every addi- 
tional American division. If you yourselves cannot. raise them, you 
have an alternative, inasmuch ‘as you can go to work to bring Spain 
and Greece and Turkey into the pact. W ould that not be an incentive 
for them to strengthen this over-all manpower for the resistance to 
communism in Europe. I raise that question because some of us want 
to support a program that will give moral encouragement to Europe 
and resist communism wherever it shows itself as an aggressor. We 
are concerned that the Korean episode not be repeated, Would you 
care to express yourself on that ? 

General Cray. Yes, sir. 


RESTRICTIONS ON SOVEREIGN NATIONS 


I think that after all we are dealing in the North Atlantic Pact 
with sovereign nations and sovereign nations who have a feeling that 
they themselves must determine, and not around a bargaining table, 
how much they can contribute to a common defense. I think that 
the Council of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, our rep- 
resentatives, can set up formulas with them so long as they are not 
legal restrictions. 

But I might submit to you that if we propose such a formula Great 
Britain could very well say, “We will supply so many divisions in 
Western Europe provided you supply so many.” And Germany will 
say, “We will raise 8 divisions if you will put 12 divisions in W estern 
Europe,” and France will say, “If you give us nine airplane groups 
we will raise 14 divisions,” and if each and every one of these nations 
going into a collective effort, fighting in a common cause, puts down 
the conditions by which it will deal with others as a matter of law, you 
might as well wipe out the North Atlantic Pact Treaty and collective 
security which it envisages. 

No proud sovereign nation will accept such terms with such im- 
possible restrictions, and the minute one of the foreign nations im- 
posed such a condition, our people would revolt and say, “We will 
have no part of it. 

I just do not believe you can do that between sovereign nations, 
Senator. I just do not believe it. 

Senator KNowLanp. General Eisenhower testified that the bulk of 
the forces in Western Europe would be supplied by European nations, 
but he did not define “bulk” which could be anything from 51 percent 
to 99 percent. And he testified that the major fr action would be sup- 
plied by Europe, that he did not define the major fraction, which 
might be anything within the same limitations. Despite his testimony, 
your testimony here today is that there should be an unlimited blank 
check, unlimited as to number, unlimited as to time, unlimited as to 
any conditions, as to whether or not our European allies should not 
repeat the Korean experience. 
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CONTROLS OF CONGRESS 


General Cray. I do not think that is the case, sir. As a matter of 
fact, 1 think that the executives of our Government are fully conscious 
of the sentiment of the Congress, and knowing that they have to come 
back to the Congress for the appropriations which will support what 
they are doing, : are not going to rush into agreement, into arrange- 
ments which would be to the obvious disadvant: ige of our people and 
which, if they came to the Congress, would not receive the support of 
the Congress in the appropriations. 

Sen: tor KNow.anp. But are you assuming that the Congress is 
going to have full knowledge of that fact? 1 am not going to take 
your time today to recite a ‘humber of examples where ‘the C ongress 
and its responsible committees have officially requested information 
of the executive branch of the Government which has been denied to 
them. I merely mention the Wedemeyer report on Korea, which has 
been suppressed for 3 years, and which, if it had been made available 
to the Congress, might have at least brought to the attention of the 
Congress the raising of some questions as to whether or not it was 
wise to withdraw the troops from Korea or not to properly arm the 
Republic of Korea and its divisions beyond being a mere constabulary 
force. 

Your whole thesis rests upon the fact that the Congress of the 
United States is going to be dealt with as a coequal branch of the 
Government of the United States, and that an iron curtain is not going 
to be lowered between the executive branch of the Government and the 
Congress. If we can have that type of assurance upon which we can 
rely, then I would say that a great deal of your argument today would 
hold even higher validity with me than your testimony does. I think 
you have m: ade one of the finest witnesses for the proponents of this 
program that has come before us. 

But we also under the Constitution have our responsibility, and 
unless we can get the information, we cannot make the sound deci- 
sions for which our people hold us responsible in the exercise of our 
constitutional power. 

General Cuay. Senator, I can only anwser you this: Of course we 
are in a real emergency, and in a real emergency I would hope that 
we are as a people, all behind the policy which will take us through 
the emergency with minimum risk. 

There is one point about the implementing of the North Atlantic 
Pact. The sending of men and arms to Europe cannot be done with- 
out appropriations, and in the control of appropriations the Congress 
has a positive control over the implementation of the North Atlantic 
Treaty that it does not have over some of the things which you have 
mentioned. 

Senator Knowianp. That is true, and even the President of the 
United States has admitted that with the power of appropriation, the 
Congress has ample constitutional power to say, for instance, that we 
will not appropriate any funds for os sending of more than a certain 
number of divisions to Europe, or for any divisions to Europe, to 

take an extreme case. But that il present a grave constitutional 
crisis in our country, and would divide us in a very fundamental way 
which might be disastrous to the whole world. 

What we want to avoid is any such type of constitutional crisis. 
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FAVORABLE ACTION BY CONGRESS 


Now, General Eisenhower himself has said that in his judgment, as 
I understood his testimony, even though the Constitutional power 
might exist for the President to do these things, it would be beneficial 
and would make his work far easier, if he could get an indication of 
wide support in the Congress of the United States for this program, 
because that would serve notice on the people of Europe that even 
though an administration might change, there would not be a basic 
change in the policy y. 

If you could get a very wide area of agreement in the Congress 
on some reasonable basis that would both assure the Congress and 
would meet the needs of our European allies, would not there be con- 
siderable wisdom in doing that, rather than forcing through a pro- 
gram, maybe by a vote of 49 to 47 or 50 to 38, which would give an 
indication of a very deep division in the Congress / 

That is the question which I think is a very practical and a very 
sound one. 

General Ciay. I think it is a very difficult question to answer. If 
you get through such action as did not have the limitations in it which 
would be alarming and misunderstood by our European associates, 
it would be one matter. 

On the other hand, if it did, it would be another. 

What I am really trying to say, Senator, and maybe not doing it 
too well, is this: If, in sending these divisions, in giving military ‘aid 
to Europe, a year from now we haven't seen the response, I think it 
would be the first to urge that we at that stage advise Europe “You 
are either going to do more or this collective security effort is off.” 

But to do it before we start, before we have really given them a 
chance to show what they are going to do, is going to ‘be extremely 

galling to their national pride, and extreme ‘ly damaging to the morale. 

I do not think that in this year in which we see how this thing devel- 
ops we have committed ourselves to anything to which we are not 
already committed. 


EFFECT OF OUR PREVIOUS AID TO EUROPE 


Senator KNowtanp. I do feel that we have made a very major con- 
tribution to their morale in the ECA, which I supported, and in the 
United Nations program of collective security, in the North Atlantic 
Pact, in the arms imple mentation bill which we passed on two seperate 
years and will pass again this year. You hve mentioned to some extent 
that they may be like children. We both know that if sometimes you 
keep a child who is approaching adulthood and baby him too much 
you may be harming his development. I do not want to see us 
over-baby Europe on this situation, where they will then feel that 
they are so tied to our apron strings, so to speak, or so dependent upon 
us, that they are not assuming the responsibilities that adults should 
respond to, and which we expect them to respond to. 

General Cray. I agree with you there but you have to remember 
again, as I see it, anyway, that in spending all of these sums, and they 
have been tremendous, we have gotten a substantial return. We have 
gotten a Europe which is now holding its head up, which is now evi- 
dencing a willingness to help in its own defense, which was not true 
3 years ago. It is true today. 
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I think that. we can develop that, that within the next year we are 
going to be well gratified at what we see. Certainly there is a risk 
in it. There is a risk that in not dem: anding from them we fail to get 
what we think we should get. It is the lesser risk, to my mind, than by 
demanding things from them now we completely destroy the will 


which they have evidenced to go ahead, and I would r: ather take the 
lesser risk. 


EUROPE’S SHARE IN THI BURDEN 


Senator KnNowLanp. But you do agree, do you not, General, that 
there is not sufficient power in the United States alone that we could 
undertake of ourselves the defense of Western Europe unless they 
themselves have the will to resist and unless they recognize the fact 
that self-preservation is the first law of nature. This Communist 
menace is not a menace to us alone. We cannot assume the obligations 
of the entire free world. It is a collective responsibility of which 
thev have a fair share of the burden to carry. 

General CLay. I quite agree with that, although if they fail to carry 
their share, if we should not be able because it has become our respon 
sibility alone to defend our positions in marope ae Asia, and we re- 
tired behind our own shores to a fortress America, in my own view 
what would happen would be appalling in the costs, in the difficul- 
ties of maintamime access to vital areas throughout the world, and in 
the loss throughout the world of the will to be free. 

Senator Know tanp. I assure you, General, that I have no desire to 
retire into fortress America 

General Ciay. I know you haven't. 

Senator Knownanp. I think communism should be resisted every 
place it shows itself where it can he resisted with any reasonable 
chance of scuccess, 


EUROPE’S MORALE AND OUR Alp 


General Cay. I want you to visualize this fellow sitting on the 
ground in Europe. It is only 5 years since he has been through a war, 
and he was whipped, and he lives under an occupation. The occupa 
tion exploited him. 

Finally the occupation was over and he became free again. He 
became free in a very dire economy, with no strength left, “a 
complete loss of confidence in his leadership ot the past, He h: ad t 
even develop new leadership. He had no confidence in his eines 
leaders or in his statesmen. They had failed him. 

This poor fellow sat down in a very unhappy and apathetic frame 
of mind. Life had become almost meaningless. We came in with the 
European aid program and we gave him hope. Out of that hope he 
Saw a chance to earn a living. to develop new lead I's. He h is de vel- 
oped new leaders. Throughout Europe there is a new leadership. 
He has st: arted to develop a new army. He is deve ‘loping ra spirit on 
which we can depend, but at the same time, until he is sure of us, until 
he knows ths at we are voing to be alongside of him, he knows it is his 
home that is going to be occupied tomorrow, not our homes; it is his 
factory that is going to be occupied and diverted to Russian produe- 
tion. not ours. You cannot blame that man for having the timidity, 
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you can not blame him for approaching this problem with a little 
more reluctance than we, who are protected by two oceans and a great 
industrial strength. 

If you look at that little fellow that way and see the way he has 
raised himself in 3 years, the way he has evidenced confidence, I think 
we can have some confidence in him, that we can accept him as an 
ally, and that we can make something out of him and find he will make 
something out of us. 

I think that is the risk that we are taking, yes, but to me it is by far 
the only possible way in which we can save this free world, and if we 
do not believe we want to save the free world, then all that we are 
doing isn’t worth anything. I just do not believe you can value free- 
dom and allies on the basis of two divisions to one division, or $10 
against $1, or $5 against $1. In fighting terms, it is going to be 50,000 
of them to lose e their lives the first month, and not 50,000 of ours, be 

cause they are going to have far more than we are on that spot. Let’s 
give them credit. Let’s give them a chance to prove themselves. | 
think they will. 

Maybe what I am saying is not making logic and it isn’t making 
sense, but I know well it is the only way you can get men to fight, be- 

cause they believe in it, and I believe if you have a willing people, if 
we really believe in freedom we must encourage and nurture it in 
every way possible and if we do, we will win through in this business. 

The CHairman. Senator Cain / 

Senator Carn. It is awfully good to see you, sir. 

We have been confronted with a ver y frank and competent witness. 

I just have several questions I would appreciate your views on. 


EUROPE’S CONTRIBUTION 


You have said that your belief is that no legal restriction can in a 
practical sense be written between sovereign nations. I can under- 
stand, I think, your point of view. I feel, however, there is something 
these sovereign nations can do, which, if they have ‘already done it, we 
of these committees do not know very much about. 

I think those nations, through the Defense Council, I suppose vou 

call it, of the North Atlantic Pact, can create an operational plan 
which envisages the reasonable defense of the land mass called Europe, 
a plan on which we could exercise our own American judgment as to 
our contribution. For example, General Eisenhower said, and | be- 
lieve truly that he meant it, that his determination was that America 
would only be required to put up a fraction of the land forces required 
for the defense of Western Europe. All I know now is that the admin- 
istration determination is to commit six divisions. I am not certain 
what the fraction is. I will take a guess and say it is something 10 
percent or lower. Well, 6 divisions into 60 is 10 percent. 

Just as one American who wants to do the best job he can I would 
like to know somewhere along the line if it is the intention of Western 
Europe to create a land army consisting of approximately 60 divisions. 
Then I would have a great deal better hope, sir, about where we were 
going in the ffiture. But if I were to be told that Europe intends to 
put up about 24 divisions, then my definition of a fraction, according 
to General Eisenhower's view, must jump from 10 percent to 20, and 
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at the moment I just do not accept that as an American, and I thought 
you would not mind my expressing myself. 

General Ciay. Senator, | would not disagree with you save that 
I think you have to measure this in terms of timing and that is where 
some of your problems come about. 

Senator Carn. Yes, sir. 

General CLay. Six American divisions today in Europe, in my 
opinion, are far more than have six there 2 years from now if what 
we are planning comes true. If we do not put six there now we may 
have to put a lot more there later. 

I would like to put six there now. 

Senator Carn. Will you tell us when we : 
divisions down if we decide to? 

General Cuay. I think it will take us the rest 

Senator Carn. That is not now. 

General Cuiay. The evidence that they are coming is almost as im 
portant as their presence, and I am not arguing as to whether it should 
be five divisions or seven divisions. I do not think that you can arg 
on a numbers basis. 

Senator Carn. We are just concerned about this word “fracti 

General Cuay. But if Europe raised 24 divisions in this next ee ar’, 
I would have thought they would have made a magnificent contribu 
tion, and if they raised 24 this next year I have no doubt but that the 
raising of that 24 would stimulate them to raise more. 

Senator CAIN. Maybe some of us, or at least personalizing myself, 
are far too selfish. I want when this thing is over, to be able to talk 
sense to the American people. As of now, I am not able to talk sense 
to them as to what we can expect elsewhere, outside our own contri 
bution. So we move in the direction, as best we can, of getting more 
information, and you are helpful, sir. 

Let me say this, as an individual American. I wish to supplement 
General Eisenhower's E uropean army with a reasonable number of 
American forces. But I find it awfully hard to accept your premise 
and that premise is no different than that of, oh, 8 ont of 10 of these 
splendid witnesses we have had heretofore for weeks—that it is 
fundamental to the continued stimulation and maintenance of the 
morale of Europe, to contribute these troops. I want to contribute 
them what I conceive to be the strategic and tactical logic in the 
question. 


ASSURANCES ALREADY GIVEN TO TILE FREE WORLD 


And so I get away from your premise, and partly for this reason. 
I wonder what we must do outside of what we have done to convince 
other people throughout this world that we are serious, and I am 
serious about this question. 

The Atlantic Pact, which I strongly supported, although I thought 
it had certain weaknesses, says to Europe “All for one and one for 
all.” 

Korea has said to the world that the United States of America is 
serious about stop ping aggression wherever it breaks out. 

A couple of minutes ago you said, in answer to a question by Mr. 


Knowland, that if war broke out in Europe, 50,000 Europeans, not 
— 
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Americans, would die. I need not recite the obvious, that approxi- 
mately 50,000 Americans have already either lost their lives or have 
been captured or been seriously injured for the rest of their lives in 
Korea, sir. 

Europe must know, if they can read the English language, and they 
can better than we can most of the time, that all of America’s Army 
and Navy power is at their immediate disposal if a war gets started. 
Europe must know, certainly their leaders must know, that in the 
last 10 or 12 years, for reasons most of which were necessary, we 
have already cut the purchasing power of our American dollar half 
in two and rf we do not have more fortune in the future than we have 
had in the last 10 years we are going to wipe out our middle class in 
this country. We have already in this country imposed wage and 
price controls, confused as the results are up to the moment. 

And in my question I would assume, General Clay, that there must 
be a deep and utter conviction on the part of the mass of Europe’s 
leaders, that the United States of America is for them first, last and 
all the time, and that we should not per se, be required to commit 
American divisions merely to redefine our American position and 
determination to stop the aggressor wherever he may pop up. 

Will you help me a little more with the views of yourself ? 


NEED FOR TROOP CONTRIBUTION NOW 


General Ciay. Senator, I can only say this: In every European 
mind is a fear that as he ulide up his defense is the time when Russia 
will move. As I have testified, I do not believe that. On the other 
hand, there is no question but that it is a great deterrent in the minds 
of the Europeans to moving rapidly. 

Therefore, a contribution from us in this period of doubt, which 
really increases the strength to resist, is a contribution at a time when 
I think it is needed the most and will be the most effective. 

Also, I agree with you as to the cost of what we are trying to do. 
If we succeed, if we develop in Europe, the divisions that are neces- 

sary to be built in Europe, in my opinion, even though it is costly 
now, it will have saved us billions of dollars of expenditures over the 
vears ahead. 

{ must admit that we are taking a risk as to whether it will come 
about. I can only repeat that I think it is a lesser risk in all the risks 
that are involved. There is no way in which you can approach the 
possibility of total war without taking risks. 

Senator Carn. Do you agree, then, General, with the determination 
of many members of these two committees to get just as much in- 
formation on all of this complicated difficult question and business as 
we can before we blindly take any action on this or any other foreign 
question ? 

General Cray. Not only the Congress, sir, but the whole people 
of the United States ought to have just as much information about 
the whole situation as can possibly be made available. 

Senator Carn. The only chance the people have, sir, lies through 
their congressional information and we seek to get it as best we can 
rapidly. 
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AUTHORIZATION IN NAT AND MDAP 


Did I understand you correctly to say that in your view the At- 
lantic Pact Treaty, and the arms program for Europe, justifies the 
administration’s committing American forces to the Atlantic Pact 
Army without any congressional limitations ? 

General Cuay. It does unless € ongress imposes additional limita- 
tions, in my Opinion; yes, sir. I think it is implied in the pact, and 
becomes even more express in the military-aid program, which required 
an integration of the North Atlantic Treaty forces. 

Senator Carn. Well, sir, I raise that observation because I want 
to ask you this sort of a question. To me the Atlantic Pact says 
that everybody is going to help everybody else before and during 
a war as best they can. At that time I thought it was the intention 
of that pact to have it implemented by the consitutional processes 
of all of the member nations. I am reminded that the arms to Europe 
program was but an act of implementing the Atlantic Pact. What 
the administration did in that case, sir, was to send to the Congress 
a series of recommendations which we took weeks, as a Congress 
to study and examine, and the administration spent those same weeks 
justifying in detail where these arms and equipment were to go, for 
what purposes they were to be used, and how the delivering of arms 
would help to integr ate the military processes of Europe. So it 
sems to me that if that was a logical constitutional process to follow, 


in the case in front of us the administration ought to come to the 


appropriate committees of the Congress and lay before us a plan of 
operation which would justify committing the American. forces to 


Europe at this time. That assumes hearings on the basis of informa- 
tion. Weare having hearings on the basis of opinion. We have not 
had any information before these committees. No one has attempted 
to do it. 

So, if I understood you correctly, I thought that you were assum- 
ing that there was something in the treaty that automatically led 
to rearming Europe, which was not the case, sir, and because it was 
not the case, I ke ep coming back to my or iginal point Why don't 
we employ the same process? I think American lives, so far as argu- 
ment is concerned, are much more important, actually than American 
material. 

General Cuay. I agree with you on that. I would submit that it is 
not a question of much argument. Just one point, in fact. We are 
in occupation in Germany, and the forces that have been kept there 
have been kept there under occupation, and no limit has ever been 
specified as to the number of troops that could be kept there in occu- 
pation. 

Senator Carn. None is suggested at this time, so far as I know. 

General Cray. Now, when it comes to the disposition of troops 
under a policy that has been expressed by the Congress, it does seem 
to me that there must be extreme flexibility if we are going to use 
those troops wisely and in the best interest of security. It was my 
silbasieiblivie that the Congress in the military-aid program required 
the development of integrated forces. It certainly did not contem- 
plate that those integrated forces would be integrated on our shores. 

Senator Carn. No. 
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General Cray. It must have contemplated that they would be in- 
tegrated forces in Europe. 

Senator Carn. Yes. 

General CLtay. Where we were providing the aid. 

Now, I think that there we have the policy of providing the military 
aid for Europe. The Army, the Defense people, have told the Con- 
gress that they propose to send four divisions this year. 

I do ask the Congress not to put a limitation on it, not to make it 
impossible for them to do more if the situation changes drastically, 
nor to make it appear that if Europe needed this aid there would be 
a chance that you would have to go back to get legislation which 
might not be granted for you to do it. It is the spirit of the thing 
which I think would have its effect on Europe. I do not think that 
it could be avoided. 


ADOPTION OF POLICY BY CONGRESS 


Senator Cain. Without laboring the point, I would like to say this, 
that were it not for the resolution which is presently before these com- 
mittees, the administration would have committed these American 
forces to Europe without so much as a by-your-leave of the Congress. 
This resolution is an effort that the Congress shall adopt a policy as 
Congress did adopt, so far as rearming Sareen was concerned, Gen- 
eral Clay, but as yet has not done in whole or in part on this problem 
of sending troops. 

Let me ask you this, sir: Somewhere along the line you made a ref- 
erence about as follows: “If we need collective security, we ought to 


have troops available for that purpose.” Then you went on, in answer 
to a question by Senator Knowland, to give your reasons why you 
thought Europe had been so slow, some of us think reluctant, to help 
in Korea, and as best I understood you, you said an amazing thing, 
and I want to be certain I understood it. 


SPECIAL INTEREST OF THE UNITED STATES IN KOREA 


You said that the United States had a deep personal interest in 
Korea which was not shared in part for geographical reasons by 
Europe. Is that about what you said ? 

General Ciay. Not for geographical reasons, but because they 
themselves, the European countries, had not been identified with Korea 
as an occupation power or a military government. 

Senator Cary. That brings us for a minute, sir, to the whole general 
subject of the United Nations. I may not understand it, but it has a 
security council. Fifty-three nations said “Whether or not we have 
a personal interest in Korea, we are going to stamp out the fire of 
aggression,” and the United States as Senator Knowland has said, 
has put up 90 percent of the men and has lost 90 percent of the cas- 
ualties. 

We are viewing the future on the basis of what you have said and I 
do not want to misunderstand you. I think it is very important. Let 
us look at this map and assume trouble breaks out in Turkey. Now, 
how many of your European friends can then be said to have no per- 
sonal interest in Turkey? And the United States again will be re- 
quired to put up 90 percent, two ways. I could not be more serious 
and that is why I ask your advice. 
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’ General Cuay. I do not want to imply that I am defending the Euro- 
pean countries for the contributions they have made to Korea. I am 
not. I do not consider that they are adequate. And I would not want 
to be put in the position that I did. 

But I do say that they are democracies just as we are, and it becomes 
much more difficult for a government to furnish troops for Korea 
when the people of that country know nothing of the Korean problem, 
have felt no personal connection with it, and no responsibility with it. 
That is unfortunately perhaps one of the results of a democratic 
government, 

In this country we had a very close feeling to the Koreans. We have 
had it for years. That is not true in Euprope. Most of the European 
countries are—I doubt if they have even recognized that Korea existed, 
when you got down among the masses. 


AMERICAN OBLIGATIONS AND INTERESTS ABROAD 


Senator Carn. Maybe we agree that America has assumed this posi- 
tion, that insofar as we can foresee the future, America has an interest, 
a deep personal interest all over the world, and that America is going 
to stamp out aggression wherever it rears its head. Now, this can be 
a one-way street. WhoamItosay where trouble is going to break out 
the next time? But if it breaks out in an area removed and remote 
from those we are now trying to do business with in Western Europe, 
I do not want to think that America is going to be required to carry 
the whole burden, sir. 

General Cuay. I do not think that we are. I submit to you, neither 
the United Nations nor American acted when the Chinese Com- 
munists moved into Tibet. We were horrified. We did not like the fact 
that they were doing it, but we did not see fit to resist that with force. 
I think that could probably come about in other places where we 
would take the same action. I think you have to measure what you 
are going to do by the situation that takes place and as it oceurs. 

Senator Carn. I appreciate your views, sir. I have a great and 
abiding respect for the United Nations as a debating society for the 
most part, at which nations with troubles ought to come and talk. 
Korea has taught me that unless we find some improvement and do 
it PDQ, there is no more collective security in the Security Council 
of the United Nations than there is in a jackrabbit and Uncle Sam 
had better be guided accordingly. 


OUR PREPAREDNESS EFFORT 


You said this is a real emergency, in your opinion. How real do 
you think that it is and what ought we to do from your point of view 
as a distinguished American and citizen throughout the world, to get 
ourselves most rapidly prepared to withstand any real trouble? 

General Cuay. Senator, I think that with our air power and with 
our atomic bomb we have gained for ourselves to get ready and to 
help our associates to get ready, a period of time of at least a year 
and maybe longer, and that during that time it is up to us to raise the 
aircraft and troop equipment and troops which would make it ex- 
tremely aeeiaatie for war to come about. I think what we in this 
country are doing recognises that situation. While it has not been 

80178—51——50 
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evident in the full, I think by fall we will be in an all-out production 
of war equipment which will insure our own preparation, and I have 
hopes that in that same period we will get a substantial increase in 
European troops, partly with what we produce : and partly with what 
they produce, which will give us a position in which there can be no 
profit for war to Russia ‘and when that comes about, 1 think that 
we can have an armed truce. I think it will be an armed truce, for a 
long, long time, without war, and the cost of maintaining those forces, 
while it will be large, will be proportionately much less than the initial 
cost of equipment. 


EXTENSION OF MILITARY AID TO NON-NATO NATIONS 


Senator Carn. Your greatest hope then, which I share and most 
Americans do, is that we can help to band the free world together 
so that we can make war unlikely. From that point of view, isn’t 
there something the leadership of America and our friends of the 
North Atlantic Treaty could do to take advantage in this next critical 
year of the potential and willingness and capacity of certain nations 
with whom we are not presently doing business, just like you looked 
at this map, which makes me shudder when I look at the Iberian 
Peninsula and at that unprotected eastern flank ¢ 

What are your suggestions as to how we can get action?) We have 
been debating these ‘things academically now for the last 2 or 3 
years. 

General Ctay. The Congress has provided for certain military aids 
to———— 

Senator Carn. Turkey and Greece. 

General Cray. Turkey and Greece. That is something that has, I 
think, paid us tremendous dividends. 

Senator Carn. Yes, sir. 

General CLtay. Not only in developing real fighting forces, but in 
developing real friends. 

Senator Carn. I agree, sir. 

General Cay. I personally would be very happy to see that ex- 
tended to any other peoples who would put themselves in the same 
willingness to fight. I mean by that, and I am quite prepared to say 
so, Y ugosl: avia, which I think is prepared to fight and which I think 
should receive milit: ary aid from us. 

Senator Carn. Do you know the Turks reasonably well, General ¢ 

General Ciay. I have had quite a few visits from them. I have 
never actually served with them long enough to know other than that 
our people who have been with them have a high respect for their 
fighting ability. 

Senator Caryn. I am never unmindful of the fact that Turkey, to 
our knowledge, on at least two occasions has formally applied for 
membe rship 1 in the Atlantic Pact, which thus far has been denied to 
them. The Turks are a very sensitive and a very noble people and 
I think that they have a growing and deep resentment against this 
continuing exclusion of their ability as a nation to gather with the 
other free peoples and the Spanish to a lesser degree. I just keep 
talking about this in the hopes that our leaders—that is what we are 
talking about—you have 12 leaders in Europe running 12 nations. I 
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have heard it said that if Great Britain and France faced up to this 
Spanish problem both of those Governments would fall. I think that 
question must be faced up to, and they must no longer look to America 
as that source of luxury which can provide them with equipment and 
that will make things reasonably right and still keep these political 


qjuestions under foot. 


General Cuay. I agree with you, Senator. I think failure to utilize 
the manpower of the European countries that are willing to fight is 
very unrealistic indeed. 

Senator Cary. I do appreciate the time you have given me. 

The Carman. Senator Wherry, you are next. I have an engage- 
ment at 1 o’clock, and I hope you can conclude. 

Senator Wuerry. [ will just ask some very brief questions, General. 
I thank the chairman for the opportunity. I want to express my deep 
appreciation, General, for your being here this morning. I think your 
presence is of great interest to the committee. 


COST OF OUR DEFENSE PROGRAM 


When General Collins was before the committee on February 19, 
and I quote this because I have attempted to quote from memory once 
or twice and I want to be sure that I give the exact words, page 248 
of the transcript : 

Since modern war is total war, it is impossible to separate the purely military 
elements from the economic, political, and psychological elements. 

General, do you agree with that statement / 

General CLay. Yes, sir. 


Senator Wuerry. This is in the Appropriations Committee record : 


Senator Byrd has calculated there is authorized and available for expenditure 
by the President $73.1 billion. In his last budget message to Congress, the 
President estimated expenditures for the next fiscal year at $71.6 billion. With 
the unexpended balance and the amount he now asks for, it makes a total of 
$144,700,000,000 which the President will have available to spend if Congress 
makes available what he asks for. 

General, do you believe that in determining the national defense 
policy an important factor is what the people can afford and what the 
impact will be upon the national economy ¢ 

General Cuay. Yes, sir. 

Senator WHerry. Do you believe that it is necessar Vy that re spon- 
sible public servants look into that phase of the national defense and 
give us their judgment as they formulate this policy ¢ 

General Cuay. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wuerry. My information is that the President several 
weeks ago told the Department of Defense that he would allow an 
expenditure of $71 billion for national defense during the next 18 
months. That would be the balance of this fiscal year and next year. 
He told the Defense Department, according to my information, to 
divide that $71 billion among the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. 
The m: itter was referred to the Chief of Staff and each of the services 
went to work. When they reassembled a few days ago to compare 
their figures the grand total of this program was $104 billion and the 
Army asked for $50 billion of that amount. 
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DETERMINATION OF DEFENSE POLICY 


Now, what I want to ask you is this: Is the national defense policy 
largely determined by the divisions of the defense dollars ? 

General Ciay. I would not say that it was largely, Senator. do 
think that it has a part, because no one is as yet sure, and I think 
that includes the military men, as to the relationship which will really 
exist in the future war between the ability of the Air Force to accom- 
plish the victory with a minimum of assistance from the ground forces, 
and until you get that resolved there is a certain amount of mathe- 
matical ratio in the allotment of funds. 

Senator Wuerry. So you, as a general, and one who has has vast 
experience, would feel that a defense policy should be established, and 
then distribute the money on that basis, rather than just a division 
of the funds; is that correct ? 

General Ciay. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wuerry. Who is supposed to resolve that conflict of opin- 
ion among the Chiefs of Staff? 

General Cray. Presumably if it became a conflict which was un- 
resolvable, the chairman or senior officer, General Bradley, would take 
it to the President for resolution. 

Senator Wuerry. And will a proposal to send ground divisions, 
for example, to the international army, have a bearing on how the 
defense dollar should be expended ? 

General Cuiay. I am not sure that it would at the present moment, 
sir. 

COMMITMENT TO A LAND WAR 


Senator Wuerry. But if the situation came about as you have 
described, and I do not want to misquote you—I did not hear your 
direct statement and I have not read it, but just from the questions, 
my understanding was that you felt that we should make a contribu- 
tion of ground forces as a token force to strengthen morale. I also 
heard you say in answer to a question that you felt there should be 
no limitation because we wanted to put the force in as a notice to 
Russia, and also that if we went in, we did not want to strike at the 
sovereign rights of nations or impede their morale. You feel we 
should go all ‘the w ay if necessary. Is that what you said? 

General Cuay. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wuerry. So if we do commit ourselves we are committing 
ourselves to a land war, are we not ? 

General Ciay. I think that we are committed to a land war if Rus- 
sia starts aggression in the immediate future under any circumstances. 

Senator Wuerry. General, that really does not answer my ques- 
tion, does it? I agree with you on that. I say when the war starts 
we are all committed to give the aid that is necessary. We are all 
committed to that. We are committed to come to the defense of At- 
lantic Pact nations. I am speaking about a peacetime army. If we 
make those commitments and are prepared to go all the way, then I 
ask you, do you not feel that the division of this money will have a 
very definite bearing in providing the international army you are 

talking about? 
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General Cray. Yes, sir, if I understand the question, I think it 
would. I think you have again gotten down to the question that at 
the present moment nobody is tr uly able to evaluate fully the effective- 
ness of strategic bombing and air warfare. If they were, I think 
you would have a much firmer basis on which to allocate your over- 
all appropriations for national defense. 

Senator Wuerry. Do you think that should be done before we make 
a commitment of ground forces to a peacetime army ? 

General Cuay. 1 do not think you can do it until you have observed 
what strategic air power in its new concept can accomplis sh. 

Senator Wuerry. And that shall be done in dete ‘rmining the policy, 
and the appropriations made based on that policy 

General CLay. To the fullest extent that it can be evaluated ; yes, sir. 


DETERMINATION OF SIZE OF ARMED FORCES BY CONGRESS 


Senator WuHerry. Do you agree with this sentence by General Spaatz 
in his testimony on page 929 of the record : 

It occurs to me that in peacetime the size and composition of the Armed Forces 
are a duty for Congress to determine and that any move of any kind which would 
affect the requirements of the force, whether more ground divisions or more 
Air Force or more Navy, is a very important problem for Congress to decide, 
particularly since they must make all the appropriations for them. 

Now, insofar as Senate Resolution No. 8 is concerned, or any other resolution, 
I am in favor of any resolution that makes it essential for Congress to get the 
necessary information in peacetime for the proper discharge of their functions 
as set up under the Constitution. 

That is General Spaatz. Do you believe, General Clay, that it was 
mandatory that Congress resolve the dispute, if there is one in the 
Pentagon. if there is one over division of the defense dollar, before a 
decision can be made on whether this country shall take the fatal step 
of pouring billions of dollars into a land army on the Continent of 
Europe / 

General Ciay. I do not know, Senator, that there is such a difference 
of opinion. I would say that for this country, under the present 
emergency, to take time to debate, and there will be a long debate, 
as to what air power can do without foot soldiers, to cast all of its 
eggs in one basket, would be taking a risk which I would not want to 
see this country take at the moment. I do not see that we have any 
choice to prepare ourselves both in the air and on the ground, and 
that is particularly true in the case of Russia, because even if you 
could bomb Russia and Russian industry, if they have moved for- 
ward and seized the industry of Europe, we would be faced with the 
situation of bombing out the industry of our friends to bring the 
war to an end. 


CONTRIBUTION OF DIVISIONS RY EUROPE 


Senator WuHerry. I do not want to belabor this, but we do not know 
what Western Europe will do. Congressman Kennedy—and he has 
had considerable experience—sat in that seat the other day and said 
that we should have vastly more information on what they would 
do. He wants to limit them until we see that they put up their 
share. 
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Now, say that Europe is overrun, because there are not enough 
divisions. Would we take the whole burden alone? 

General Ciay. I do not think that you have to take the whole burden 
alone. 

Senator Wuerry. If they do not put up any divisions we would have 
to take the burden. 

General Ciay. They have 15 divisions there now. I admit that is 
not much. 

Senator Wuerry. Are you sure of that, for a mobile army? 

General Cay. Yes, sir. 

Senator WHerry. Would you, for the record, place that in the 
record ¢ 

1 have.not heard anyone come out and say how many divisions are 
ready for a mobile army. We have had certain figures about the fact 
that Greece could produce so many, and so and so, but when they 
concluded they usually said, “But well, Italy has to keep all but three 
divisions in her own country, and Sweden has to keep her one division 
in her own country, and Norway has to keep her divisions there. 

How many mobile divisions will be at the disposal of General Eisen- 
hower! How many are ready now, and how many would you say 
would be ready in 2 years from now? Can you give us those figures / 

General Ciay. No, sir. I can say that there are roughly 15 divi 
sions available in the North Atlantic countries which could be made 
available to General Eisenhower. Whether they have been or not 
t could not answer. 


COST OF ONE DIVISION 


Senator Wuerry. Let us come at it this way: How much would it 
cost to raise and maintain six United States divisions for 1 year lI 
Western Europe / 

General CLay. I do not believe that it would cost any more than it 
would cost to maintain those six divisions in this country. 

Senator Wuerry. Just anywhere, then. I do want to know what 
the cost is. How much, is what I am after. 

General CLay. I am afraid, Senator, I would hesitate to even give 
you a figure. I would have to get it and put it in the record, as to 
the cost of maintaining a division for a year. 

Senator Wuerry. You talk about six fully equipped divisions, 
armored and sup = ‘d with all that goes with a division. 

General CLay. I do not know, sir. Asa matter of fact, at one time 
our Defense Establishment and only six divisions, and I think it cost 
us a couple of billion dollars a year to run it. 

Senator Wuerry. Will you please put it in the record¢ I do not 
want to detain the Senator. There are some other questions which: 
{ would have liked to ask, but I want to comply with the wishes of 
the distinguished chairman and I will withhold them. 

I am very much interested in the cost. It is my position that if wi 
commit ourselves, we cannot, for years prior to attack, maintain a huge 
land army, and also build up the chief deterrent, which I think is : 
strong air force. I just do not think our economy will stand it, and 
that is the reason I want to get your opinion about a commitment 
of land forces, before we determine the national defense policy of this 
country. 
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General Cuay. I will be very glad to put that figure in the record. 
The CHArrMan. Are you through? 

Senator Wuerry. Yes, sir. 

Thank you very much. 


GOVERNOR WARREN'S POSITION ON TROOPS TO EUROPE 


The CHarrman. I want to put in the record a press statement that 
1 clipped this morning: 


SACRAMENTO, February 27 (UP).—Gov. Earl Warren, alining himself with the 
“international wing” of the Republican Party, said today that it was up to the 
military leaders to decide where American troops should be sent. 

Mr. Warren, hailed as a possible Republican Presidential candidate in 1952, 
went on record in favor of the stand taken by Governor Dewey of New York 
and against the views of former President Herbert Hoover. 

“If the Joint Chiefs of Staff and our leaders of World War IIl—like Eisenhower 
Marshall, and the rest—can’t make a proper decision, and an American decision, 
Governor Warren said, “I don’t see how 
knowledge or responsibility can do so. 

“IT can think of few things that give Stalin more comfort than to know the 
United States could not send a division to any point of necessity without debating 
the matter in Congress and having it there determined.” 

The Governor recalled the period in 1935-38 under the so-called Neutrality Act, 

“I can’t help but believe,” he said, “that [congressional debate] would have 
much the same effect as the so-called Neutrality Act had on the European 
situation at the time when Hitler was poised to take over all of Europe, just 
as it is believed Stalin is now poised to take over Europe, and the Near East 
and other parts of the world. 

“Then Congress passe@ certain neutrality acts which said if war came t 
this country would remain neutral without regard to the equit 

“If we now say no specific troops could go to Europe or As 
passed it, or if we were to declare that we would not use ground forces overseas 
but merely our Air Force and our Navy, or if we were to declare that we would 
not be interested in Western Europe or Korea but would be in Formosa or Iceland, 
that would be a great boon to the forces of aggression and enable them to prepare 
for War in a manner they could not otherwise do.” 
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Senator Wuerry. Could I ask a question that will not take 10 
seconds ¢ 

General Clay, do you agree with Governor Warren that this is a 
military question ? 

General CLAY. I agree with the Governor it is a mil tary concep 


jion since the Congress has laid down the approval by the Senate of 
the North Atlantic Pact, and in the military aid p an 
velopment of an integrated program for the defense of E 
cause it is my belief that you do have a congressional dec 
policy which gives the military leaders the basis under whic! 


‘an act. 

Senator Wuerry. Did you understand my first question that T asked 
you this afternoon / You said “ves,” that it also involved an economic 
and political question. 

General Cray. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, very much, General Clay, for your very 
illuminating opinions and views. 

This session concludes the open hearings. The joint committee 
will meet in executive session tomorrow at 10 a. m. in the committee 
room of the Foreign Relations Committee in the ¢ apitol. At that 
time I mav desire to insert in the record some statements that we have 
been waiting to receive, but the committee will be there and they 
will consider them. If there is objection, it won’t happen. 
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Senator Know.anp. Might I just inquire, as a member of the com- 
bined committee, whether it is the intention of the chairman on to- 
morrow to call additional witnesses from the Defense Establishment 
to supply some of the information which has not yet been supplied 
to the committee or does the Senator intend to start marking up the 
legislation which he hopes to report to the committee ¢ 

The CHarrman. I would say to the Senator it has been my inten- 
tion all along to go to work on the resolution—marking it up, as you 
call it. I don’t know what the information you are talking about is. 

Senator KNownanp. I wish that some effort could be made with 
the Defense Establishment between now and tomorrow to answ = some 
of the questions which were propounded to them on February 2, and 
to which they have not yet responded. 

The CHarrMan. That means we will just go on with the hearing— 
that is all—indefinitely, I suppose. I do not know what your ques- 
tions are, but I had hoped to conclude these hearings so that the com- 
mittee in executive session could go to work on the resolution. 

Senator KNow.anp. I hope that the hear ings will be concluded and 
we can very promptly take action, but I think the committee is en- 
titled to have certain basic information. 

The Carman. What is the information—your questions? 

Senator KNow.anp. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. You have asked a good many. I am surprised 
you did not ask those. 

Senator KnowLanp. These happen to be some questions to which 
1 thought the answers might prefet ‘ably be given in executive session, 
and I did not press the questions in a public he: aring, but I think from 
the point of view of the committee we are entitled to have the infor- 
mation. 

The CuarrmMan. We will try to get it. 

Senator Knowianp. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. I do not know whether we can or not. 

The committee will stand in recess until tomorrow at 10 o'clock. 

Thank you, Senator Wherry, for being unusually brief. 

(Thereupon, at 1 p. m., the public hearings were closed.) 
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APPENDIX 


(The following statements were submitted for the record: ) 


[Telegram] 


New York, February 28, 1951. 
Re bill to send troops to defend Europe. 


Hon. Tom CoNNALLY, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I would like to appear before your committee on behalf of the 
United African Nationalist Movement and myself. Our views are: No. 1, the 
Suropean people will not fight; i. e., they surrendered to Nazi Germany and 
Fascist Italy in World War II and will surrender in world war III to commu- 
nistic Russia more readily, ete. 

No. 2, we propose that the United States Government ally herself with the 
500,000,000 African people—those at home and those abroad (20,000,000 in the 
United States). The industrial potential of Africa you know, ete. 

No. 3, we propose that in order to gain the confidence of the African peoples 
the United States Government make a commitment to the African nationalist 
leaders here and in Africa for the liberation of their homeland. 

Sir, if you arm the African under African leadership we will not only defend 
Africa but will defeat and destroy Communist Russia once and for all. 

JAMES R. LAWSON, 
President, United African Nationalist Movement, 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR PEACEFUL ALTERNATIVES 


The National Committee for Peaceful Alternatives, speaking on behalf of its 
chapters in more than 100 communities throughout the country, urges the adop- 
tion of the Wherry resolution, which would prevent the assignment of United 
States troops to duty in Europe pending adoption by Congress of such a policy. 

Certainly the garrisoning of foreign defenses in peacetime is an unprecedented 
venture for the United States. The far-reaching implications and consequences 
of such a policy make it essential that the decision be made by the people whose 
future is at stake, through their elected representatives. These representatives 
must respond to the wishes of the American people who have so clearly indicated 
their deep desire for peace. (The Gallup Poll, January.) 

The Committee for Peaceful Alternatives was established in the spring of 
1949 by a group of clergymen and educators who saw in the North Atlantic 
Treaty a threat to world peace. In an open letter to the Senate in July 1949 
the committee warned: “We believe that this alliance would carry us further 
down the road to war and away from peace. * * * We see in the fulfill- 
ment of the pact’s mutual defense obligations a vast armaments race. Great 
armaments have always led to war.” 

Again in August of that year, testifying in opposition to the President's mili- 
tary assistance program, the committee stated: “Nothing could be more tragic 
for world peace at this time than sending these arms. Nothing will more surely 
divide the world into two warring camps.” 

But the treaty was ratified and the arms measure passed, following the as- 
surance from its advocates that it did not commit the United States to garrison 
the Continent of Europe. In fact, the Secretary of State, in answer to a ques- 
tion put to him by Senator Hickenlooper during the hearings on the treaty, 
emphatically denied that article 3 committed the United States to sending sub- 
stantial numbers of troops as a more or less permanent contribution to the 
development of Europe's “capacity to resist.” 
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The committee’s warning proved tragically prophetic, for the pact and the 
arms did not bring us nearer a permanent peace, nor did they result in an eas- 
ing of international tensions. On the contrary, an intensified armaments race 
resulted, which is rapidly draining the resources of many nations, including 
our own. 

And now the advocates of troops to Europe would betray their previous pledges 
to the American people, made in the interest of getting the treaty passed. They 
argue that the dispatch of more American troops to Europe will make ‘a tremen- 
dous morale contribution to the effectiveness and build-up of the projected (West 
European) ground forces” (Gen. George C. Marshall). They also declare, in 
the words of the Secretary of State: “Our primary concern is not how to win a 
war °° © ‘but-bow:-te prevent it * *.*.” 

The Committee for Peaceful Alternatives believes that the proposal to garrison 
Europe will not prevent war or help the morale of the European people. It is 
our conviction that these purposes cannot be accomplished while the resources 
of the world are being depleted by an armaments race and East-West tension 
is being increased through actions such as the proposal to send additional Ameri- 
can troops to Europe. 

We believe that the sending of American troops to Europe is another step to- 
ward war. Such an action would even nullify the stated purposes of the North 
Atlantic Treaty itself, which was based on the defense of Western Europe if it 
was attacked. One of America’s leading business newspapers, the Wall Street 
Journal, pointed this out effectively in the issue of January 19, 1951: 

“The garrisoning of an American land army in Europe as the spearhead of an 
international army commanded by an American general is not in truth an ‘im- 
plementation’ of the Atlantic Pact, but a rejection of its essential virtue, which 
is its retaliatory deterrent. * * * The injection of an American-directed 
western army * * * is inevitably a challenge to the Soviet Union, Chal- 
lenges have a way of being responded to.” 

In place of such belligerent action, we recommend that the United States enter 
into the proposed Four-Power Conference in a spirit of patience, trust, and con- 
fidence essential to constructive negotiations, and bring to it a positive program 
for peaceful settlement of existing disputes, with world-wide disarmament as 
the goal. We recognize that the responsibility for the present world crisis must 
be shared by the major powers of the world. But as Americans we hope to see our 
country assume again its traditional role in the leadership for peace. 

We strongly hold to the conviction that the peaceful coexistence of nations 
having differing social and economic systems is not only possible, but impera- 
tive. We believe that the people of the world and of the United States do not 
want war—for such a war means annihilation. We therefore favor the adoption 
of the Wherry resolution as an important step—although only the first step— 
toward convincing the world that the aim of the United States is peace, not war. 

Prof. Roserr J. HAvIiGHURST, 
Chairman, Executive Board, National Committee for Peaceful Alternatives. 








STATEMENT OF ERLE CocKRr, JR., NATIONAL COMMANDER OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 








The American Legion is deeply concerned about the critical condition of world 
affairs and thus welcomes this oportunity to present its position regarding the 
commitment of additional ground troops to the defense of Europe. 

Throughout its long history the American Legion has advocated defense forces 
sufficiently strong to preserve the integrity and the peace of our great Nation. 
Today we are no less determined to use our combined strength, of more than 
3,000,000 men and women, to resist the forces of Communism. 

The American Legion feels that one of the major determinations to be made 


today is whether we wish to stay the onward rush of Communist forces in 
Europe, 
Tt is my opinion that there can be but one answer. The die has already been 
cast by our participation in the establishment of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Alliance and our present contribution of American troops in Europe—a force 
that we have retained there in spite of all pressures. These stens have clearly 
established our intentions. We will not return to isolationism. 
firm stand against Communist aggression in Europe. 
It appears, then, that our problem is one of degree of participation. 


We must take a 
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We fully realize that the sending of additional troops to Europe has both its 
military and political aspects. It is on the military aspect that the American 
Legion bases its support of the Eisenhower recommendation. 

I am sure we agree that a military man is best qualified to evaluate and to 
solve complex military problems. General Eisenhower's personal integrity and 
ability as a military leader are well established. The American people have 
confidence and faith in him and in his ability to calculate our military needs. 

In his frank appraisal of the European situation General Eisenhower stated 
that additional troops are needed in Europe to stabilize the situation; to en- 
courage and speed Burope’s mobilization; and to further manifest our deter- 
mination to defend Europe in cooperation with the North Atlantic Treaty 
nations. We stand on that. 

It is the considered opinion of the American Legion that sending more troops 
to Europe will not only add further demonstration of our determination to 
preserve the peace, but it will reiterate our pledge to the other free nations as 

I. 

Every additional American soldier in Europe increases the existing force’s 
ability to protect itself. 

Every additional fighting man in Europe shows Russia, in the only linguage 
she understands, that the cost of aggression would be real, and high. 

Succinetly, we urge the Congress to heed General Eisenhower's recommenda- 
tion that we help those nations which show a willingness to help themselves in 

his grave antiaggression pact, and at the point where our national security can 
est be assured. 


STATEMENT OF A. O. TITTMANN, OF KEW GARDENS, N. Y., AND MIDDLEBURY, VT. 


Every authority, real or imaginary, seems agreed that what is left of a free 
Europe must be kept free from red tyranny. One school wants to accomplish 
this by sending more United States troops to Germany, the other by drawing an 
air and naval cordon sanitair around those spheres deemed indispensable to 
United States security, notably the British Isles. I offer a third and what ap- 
pears the only practical and only American solution: Complete withdrawal from 
Germany of all occupation troops and the threat to Stalin of the use of the 
atomic bomb on him if Russian, sattelite, or East German troops should cross 
into Western Germany. 

The world’s troubles stem from the fact that we ignored the teachings of 
history which made it clear that Germany, throughout the ages, has been the 
bulwark of Europe against Asiatic invasion and domination. But instead of 
leaving her strong enough to defend herself we deliverately emasculated her 
and converted her into a slave colony dependent on us for her protection, a 
protection which we are unable to give. No other European country can fill 
Germany's role because it is either unable or unwilling to do so. Our experts 
have long found this out, but for un-American reasons they have not been lis- 
tened to. 

In an editorial, designed to pump confidence into doubting American public 
opinion, the New York Times, always Francophile, tries to clear France of her 
patent inability to play the role ot defender of Europe in these very uncon- 
vincing arguments: “France was bled white in the war and her economy is still 

na state of convalescence. She is politically disunited and morally distracted, 
Her will to resist world communism is much greater than it seems on the sur- 
face to those who do not know the French. France is still and always the 
key to European defense.” 

This editorial in the Times of January 29 caused me to write as follows: “You 
state that France was ‘bled white in the war. Tell us where and to what 
extent. The countries that were bled white are Germany and Russia, especially 
the former, which had to fight four main enemies besides a mass of minor ones 
and received no support from anyone, not even from her own allies, as Italy 
petered out completely and was more of a liability than an asset. 

Then you assert that “France is still and always the key to European defense.” 
That is wishful thinking but not borne out by historic truth Since the days of 
Napoleon I France has won no victory although she was always anxious to go to 
war and declared war on Germany three times. She is great militarily speaking, 
only in her imagination. In the last war she was supposed to be the first military 
power. At least Britain thought so and for that reason alone renewed the Entente 
Cordiale. But in a fortnight all that power evaporated. It would be the same 

na War with Russia. 
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The present situation arises from the fact that the other two military powers 
besides Russia, Germany, and Japan were demilitarized to an extent that they 
could not even defend themselves, due entirely to the insufficient, yes, silly, states- 
manship of Roosevelt, Truman, and their councilors. M. Pleven’s visit will not 
alter this by an iota, nor will all the humbug one reads in United States papers 
outside of the Chicago Tribune, of all, the only genuine American newspaper 
that serves neither Pan-Britons, Pan-Jews nor Pan-anything. 

As to that other strong and faithful ally, Britain, she never won a war of im- 
portance except through her allies and would again demonstrate her deplorable 
insufficiency in a set-to with Russia. Besides, there seems to be a secret under- 
standing whereby Britain would import Russian grain in exchange against maté- 
riel, war and other, via Hong Kong. With these two most forceful military fail- 
ures one can visualize the value of the European army which Eisenhower could 
drum together. Against a determined Russian push his motley crowd would not 
lasta day. It would all be caught in the Russian net and transported to Siberia. 

Great support this, of two military has-been for American arms! 

‘ihe school of thought that seems to have the largest following wants more 
United States troops sent to Germany and a West-European army formed. A 
childish scheme, and we will show why. 

Last Saturday I listened to the radio broadcast of United States Senator 
Douglas, of Illinois. He is for sending four additional United States divisions to 
Germany where today there are but two. He criticized those who think that 
two are enough and asked if these should be sacrificed. Does he think that four 
more could save the two? The answer is that in case of a Russian attack these 
four additional divisions would be swallowed up as quickly as the two there now. 
The same might be said of 10 more because they too would suffer the same fate. 
It has been said that the Russian plus satellite land force is overwhelming, that 
it has 100,000 tanks or more and a vast airfleet so that it would have that supe- 
riority which would insure western defeat. It would mean a defeat greater than 
that at Dunkirk as not only all of our arms and military stores would be lost 
but this time the troops too, because unlike Hitler, Stalin would not mag- 
nanimously permit their withdrawal. He would capture all together with the 
British and French and send them off to Siberia like the Germans of Stalingrad 
and the millions which Eisenhower handed over to his friends, the Reds, and of 
whom a million and a half never returned to Germany. Does anyone believe for 
a moment that Stalin would treat Americans better than Germans? While 
some of our leaders in the State Department and outside have their racial friends 
among the Russian Reds, still the mass is Russian and will be moved by Russian 
or what appear to be Russian interests. So we could say farewell forever to all 
these boys. Stalin would no more observe international law than we, the British 
and French did. Conventions he need not respect because Russia did not sign 
any. But did the ones we signed protect our German prisoners of war? Not 
that I am aware. No, Stalin would develop still further the technique of ex- 
ploitation and extermination which we began, and he would use his prisoners 
not only as slaves but as hostages avd murder them in stages if and as Russian 
cities were bombed by us. This might considerably curtail the use of the atomic 
bomb in which we claim superiority. 

Does anyone think that Hitler could not have stopped the destruction of Ger- 
many cities by our bombers if for every German city destroyed he would have 
ordered a French city destroyed which it was in his power to do? Russians can 
certainly be as revolutionary with what were considered accepted tenets as we 
proved ourselves to be. 

With her east and west sections reunited and her sovereignty restored, 
Germany would soon become again the bulwark against Asia which she has 
always been, and we would soon be relieved of all responsibility to play her 
role. But is that what our powers behind the throne want? Secretly they 
consider Russian communism a smaller danger than a reconstituted strong 
Germany, i. e., a danger to their own preponderance, not a danger to a genuine, 
traditional America, the friend of all and enemy of none. 

The trouble we are in is in the main due to our rulers being the puppets of 
the 15,000.000 Shylocks in our midst who yelled “crucify” and have the impudence 
to demand that this country act in pursuit of their own racial schemes, no 
matter if detrimental to the United States. One would think that they founded 
and built up this country when all they did was to exploit already existing 
wealth by manipulating it to their own profit. 

It speaks badly for an allegedly Christian country to carry out the dictates 
of this un-American but vociferous minority which possesses most undue influence 
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through all kinds of organs to carry out its particular demands. I need only 
point to the so-called Society for the Prevention of World War III, recently 
but belatedly brought to the fore by Westbrook Pegler’s columns. This is a 
Red, foreign outfit, financed by the diamond king Lipschuetz, which publishes 
a scurrilous, undermining, race-hatred-creating monthly and sends it to every 
United States Army post in the fond expectancy that its foreign, subversive 
propaganda is to be accepted as 100 percent simon-pure Americanism. This 
foreign Red outfit always received much free support from the New York 
Times which always gave columns of valuable space to its late secretary, the 
puppet Monteith Gilpin. I asked the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee years ago to investigate this bunch and was told that it was on their list 
but that they lacked the funds for investigation. Inasmuch as the damage 
this outfit has done to American interests through the years is almost inc¢al- 
culable, it certainly is a pennywise, pound-foolish policy not to provide enough 
funds so that this source of weakness to America is stopped. 

We must not, in this connection, overlook the evil influence of Henry Morgen- 
thau who more than any other living man has sabotaged peace. Long ago he 
should have had our attention. This so-called American spends all his time 
and energy on a foreign country but does nothing for the people of the United 
States. Surprising that his Carthaginian peace is still the over-all policy of the 
State Department, but the Morgenthau plan still has influential adherents and 
dominates Acheson and his State Department, or Foreign Office as he sometimes 
prefers to call it. 

Is it not about time tat an American State Department should have an 
American Secretary? Whatis Acheson? An American only by accident but the 
best foreivon Secretary Britain ever had in America. [t is clear that in his mind 
the interests of Britain or at least of t e Pritis: Tories in America come upper- 
most. That only explains his secret toleration of the Chinese Communists, the 
presumed British interests in China and subordination of American interests to 
those of the mother country. 

No wonder there is no peace. The peace that our statesmen want is a peace that 
cannot be had. Peace terminates hostilities and is supposed to prepare resump- 
tion of normal relations, but we have kept up hostilities all those years and have 
not wanted peace. Let anyone read the Occupation Statute which we imposed 
on the German people and then say that that could be the foundation for any 
kind of a peace, and that it would make the German peopte willing to ficht for 
the prolongation of such a state of affairs. 

It is quite evident that many people do not recognize the potentialities of a war 
with Russia. Even a well-informed public man like Senator Taft does not 
seem to have recognized them. In his Senate speech of February 8 he said: “It 
is inconceivable to me that the Russians could conquer Great Britain.” Does he 
not realize that we are living in the age of the atom bom) and that Russia, if it 
has that bomb, can impose the new American doctrine of uncond tional surrender 
on Britain, if it wants to? All Russia would have to do is to replace the TNT 
bomb of the German rocket bomb with an atomic bomb, and Britain would haye 
to submit or face extinction. As Hiroshima and Nagasaki compelled the uncon- 
ditional surrender of Japan, so a bomb dropped on Eastbourne or Southampton 
would compel the unconditional surrender of Britain. That would include the 
surrender of the British fleet and the installation of a Communist government 
in Britain. In fact, anything the Reds would want they would get. It is said 
that Russia has fortified her entire Baltic coast and that she could shoot her 
atom bombs from many German bases. 

Before we can make Russia and the world believe that we mean to combat 
communism, we must clear our own Communists out of important positions in 
the State Department and elsewhere. Nothing of the kind has been done. On 
the contrary, only recently what is perhaps the most important job in the 
country, that of the disposal, the disposition, the use of our manpower was 
given to a foreign-born individual whose claim of a mistaken identity and antip- 
athy to the Communist doctrine has not been proven. Nevertheless this impos- 
sible nomination has been confirmed by the Senate, and thereby the Senators 
themselves have betrayed their sons and grandsons to foreign racial interests. 

By now the truth that the last war was a war against the white race should 
have penetrated even our densest skulls. If that were not so, the white race 
today would not be on the defensive everywhere. The western anti-German 
coalition did not only strengthen communism all over; it also introduced the 
Mongvhan race into the heart of white Europe and has, at the same time, helped 
the advance of the half-Mongolian Slavs and European mongrelization by turn- 
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ing these hordes of barbarians loose on German women and girls to ravish them 
at will. In what was East Germany from 8 to 5 million such hapless white 
women and girls were raped and the race mongrelized. Every day that in- 
famous scoundrel Ilya Ehrenburg invoked the Russian army to commit these 
unspeakable atrocities on the German people. This same low character was 
dined, and wined while on a visit to this country by our Morgenthauists and 
treated as an honored guest by an American President. And yet, there are 
people among us who think that we are the moral leaders of the world. No 
wonder other countries that know the facts consider us a bunch of hypocrites 
Do not fail to draw the consequences of our pro-Shylockian behavior. Even 
though communism should be mastered in Europe who will prevent the conquest 
of white Europe by the Mongolians? 

I quote from the February report of Major Williams: “In Latvia and Lithnu- 
ania the Reds have not waited. Since the Red Army and secret police occupied 
those little independent Baltic States a few years ago, they have killed or de 
ported to slave-labor camps more than half the population—always the top half 
the most intelligent and self-reliant, the doctors, teachers, businessmen, min 
isters, elected officials. The Jewish-managed Soviet Union did not merely want 
to rid the land of the hardy, spirited Nordics, for they refused them permission 
to leave the country; they wanted to destroy them outright. That they have 
substantially accomplished, moving into their beautiful, well-kept farms and 
into their clean, modern cities swarms of Mongols and mongrels from Asia 
‘There is no more Latvia, there is no more Lithuania. Civilization there is past 
history; it will become perhaps such a myth as that of Troy.’ What has hap 
pened to Latvia and Lithuania, of course, also happened to Estonia and to the 
former German provinces, East Prussia, West Prussia, Silesia, etc. There the 
Reds from the beginning starved to death those who had not escaped in time, 
and there are only Asiatics now in the old German city of Koenigsberg where 
the Prussian kings were crowned and where lived the famous German-Scottish 
philosopher Kant. About this mongrelization and mongolization of the heart 
land of Europe our pro-Zionist press, of course, prints nothing, but the followin. 
report from the once third-largest German city of Breslau, dated November 6, 
1950, appeared in a German newspaper under the headline “Asiaties settle the 
Silesian territory”: “Who today travels through the Silesian territory cannot 
shake off the impression that in Silesia enormous racial-political changes are 
taking place. Right in the heart of a pure Nordic landscape sons of China have 
been settled. At first this affected but the upper-Silesian lands, but now masses 
of Chinese are brought into the Waldenburg mountains and lower-Silesian in 
dustrial regions. In part these Chinamen have had their families follow them 
Large barrack-houses have been built and are being built for these Chinese work- 
ers who are the ideal slaves because they demand nothing and are satisfied with 
everything. Naturally, they are bringing the workers’ standard of living down 
to that of China because whites cannot compete with them. The German cities 
of Kattowitz and Beuthen have now Chinese sections where life goes on as in 
China, where there are Chinese restaurants, movies, etc. Chinese are also used 
in the uranium mines and the wood industry. The Russian Reds have made 
arrangements with Red China to settle further 100,000 Chinese in these former] 
German territories. All of this shows how the Acheson-Frankfurter schemes are 
working out: Destruction of white civilization because the whites stand in the 
way of Zionist-Communist world domination. 

Even before it was led by international racists Russia was a constant aggres 
sor, and our bunco-steerers must have known what they were doing when the) 
made Red Russia all powerful. Originally the great Russian people were land 
locked without an outlet to any sea. The Ukranians kept the great Russians 
away from the Black Sea and the Finns from the Baltic Sea. Russia did not 
get near the latter until Peter the Great founded St. Petersburg on Finnish 
territory after having conquered it. Historically, and rightfully therefore, 
Russia could claim only a small part of her present immense territorial posses 
sions but in spite of her previous bad record the Anglo-Saxons most willingly 
obliged her policy of expansion by admitting her into Central Europe although 
Germany, to quote Mark Twain, was the grandmother of the so-called Anglo 
Saxon race. But its leaders would rather see Europe mongrelized and mongo 
lized, after having destroyed a large part of it, than give the German race the 
slightest chance to occupy that position in the world to which, by virtue of its 
gr at competency and service to the human race it is rightfu'ly entitled. Do 
these people think that they can perpetuate the slave-colony status of a great 
progressive people like the Germans, and do they believe that they can nmmake it 
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fight for their interests after having treated the whole German nation as criminal 
and outside the pale of society? 

Also what in the end is the purpose of our occupation of Germany? Has 
anyone explained this riddle to the American people? And do our misleaders 
think that we could afford to maintain indefinitely a large armed force in Ger- 
many when Russia, next-door neighbor to Germany, keeps a much larger force 
at much smaller cost ready for combat at all times. How can we maintain an 
army in which the worst paid get $3 a day when Russia pays her conscripts 10 
cents and allows them no extras but keeps them at the lowest standard imagin- 
able? The speculation that Germany can be controlled like a slave colony and 
Russia at the same time kept back will collapse like a house of cards. Our 
Germanophobe government is creating imponderables that will make us enemies 
throughout the world and completely estrange us from the only people that is 
anti-Communist throughout and would be our only worth-while ally if our anti- 
communism were meant seriously and not only as a smokescreen for secret 
racial aims of our pan-Britons and pan-Jews. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY ARTiIIUR SCHUTZER, STATE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE 
AMERICAN LABOR PARTY 


The American Labor Party, New York State’s Progressive Party, is proud 
to associate itself with and supports in full the statement heretofore presented 
to the public hearing before the joint Senate Foreign Relations and House 
Armed Services Committees by Mr. C. B. Baldwin, in behalf of the Progressive 
*arty on February 20, 1951. 

We strongly protest against the procedure employed in the holding of the 
public hearings on a matter which is of direct and vital importance to every 
American, A public hearing should be truly public—and not limited to selected 
witnesses. Thus far, this public hearing has furnished a spacious forum for 
those who speak for the bipartisan policy of blueprinting war, while the voice 
of the American people for peace has been contined to a hurried few minutes 
before the joint committees. 

Governor Dewey may be an eloquent spokesman for the interests of the Chase 
National Bank and the money-mad profiteers—but he does not represent the 
welfare and the interests of the American people. Herbert Hoover may offer his 
particular approach to war as the other side of the same war coin oered by 
Messrs. Truman, Dewey, and Eisenhower—but neither of these groups bespeaks 
the Nation-wide demand for a peaceful alternative to war. The Pentagon brass 
may tinkle its war songs in testimony before the committees—but their music 
is the music of atomic destruction, of needless and senseless sacrifice of America’s 
precious youth, of callous and deliberate goose-steps to war 

We reaffirm our request for an opportunity to appear and to testify at the 
public hearings on Senate Resolution 8. We respectfully call upon the joint 
committees to extend the time of the public hearings so that those who wish to 
be heard may do so, and that such extended public hearings be held in every 
State of the Union. 

In conclusion, we of the American Labor Party state to the members of the 
joint committees that we will continue to stand side by side with millions of our 
fellow Americans, regardless of differences in political affiliation, in a common 
effort for peace, and for the preservation of basic civil liberties. That common 
effort must—and will—succeed. 


STATEMENTS OF GEORGE TURTON SUDERMANN, PARSONS COLLEGE, FAIRFIELD, OWA 


It is with some trepidation I approach the task of presenting my personal 
views on the broad subject of American foreign relations, both as related to 
purpose and methods. And perhaps it is a bit unusual for someone like myself 
to address a statement on foreign policy to the august body of the Senate's Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. But, gentlemen, this is a representative democracy, 
a republic of the people. What is more to the point, perhaps, is the fact of an) 
foreign policy growing inoperative unless it squares with the hopes and desires 
of the people. It must, of course, also square with the desires of others the 
world around, as it must square with facts, even the most unpleasant of facts. 
With these preliminary remarks, I should like to move rapidly into the body of 


my statement. 
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Foreign policy must have purpose, content, and continuity, otherwise it’s 
not policy but improvisation. Judged by these criteria, we have no American 
foreign policy today. I believe our real purpose in the last war, the only purpose 
which made policy sense at all, was that of restoring in Europe and in Asia a 
balance of power. We scuttled that purpose at Casablanca with a slogan of 
unconditional surrender. We nailed down that slogan and translated it into 
fact at Moscow, Teheran, and Yalta. In overwhelming victory on land, sea, 
and in the air we helped to knock out completely both Germany and Japan as 
counterweights set against Russia. For some 2 years this country lived under 
the illusions of a new diplomatic order in which the balance of power was not 
only unnecessary, but undesirable. Some thought it an utterly wicked idea, hav- 
ing no place in a new world of brotherhood. We soon discovered, trusting the 
Soviet Union with unlimited power over Asia and over Lurope; a trust which the 
Soviet Union almost immediately abused; was creating an intolerable situation, 
Eventually some limits had to be set to Soviet imperial expansion, in whatever 
guise it might be pursued, by whatever method it was implemented. We re- 
turned reluctantly, but surely, to a diplomacy of the balance of power. We called 
it containment. However, it was clearly demonstrated, over and over again, 
there was no containing the Soviet Union, except on the sufference of the Soviet 
Union, unless and until sufficiently strong counterbalances could be bulit. Fur- 
thermore, it became evident to all who wished to admit it in honesty, the Soviet 
Union would eventually have to yield up, at least, their occupied areas in Europe 
before a true balance of power could once again be had. The United States 
sought to “contain” the Soviet Union by, first, bolstering the defenses of Greece 
and Turkey; second, by rebuilding the economic structure of Western Europe 
through the so-called Marshall plan; third, by uniting the nations of Western 
Europe in a political and, eventually, into a military alliance. This was the 
Atlantic Security Pact. And, fourth, the United States commenced its present 
military mobilization. 

I submit, our diplomacy since our reversal from a course of trusting the Rus- 
sians in all things to that of trusting them in none, is little more than emergency 
diplomacy designed to regain some lost ground. It’s a diplomacy which has as 
its greatest single recommendation the implied admission of past error. Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt had committed a dangerous blunder and Mr. Truman had 
made it worse at Potsdam. But still, what had been done in the direction of 
redressing the balance of power was insufficient; nor could it, by any stretch 
of imagination, be termed true policy. I repeat, it was, and still remains, im- 
provisation. 

True purpose of policy must be long range in projection. There must be end 
goals set and adhered to. Today we have no such goals chartered, except the 
clichés of peace and justice. What manner of peace? What kind of justice? 
None in our Government will tell us. Many Americans believe they are not being 
told because the Government has not yet decided what such goals are to be. 
In fact, most of us might gather our Government is not overly concerned with any 
such long-range policy goals; that, perhaps, the Government prefers to improvise 
as times moves on, or circumstances permit. I submit this is an extremely dan- 
gerous course, because it cannot be a true chartered course. If we have no set 
purposes, no clear goals of diplomacy in mind, how indeed can we know if we 
progress or are paddling about in the wrong direction, or for that matter in no 
direction at all? 

Gentlemen of the Senate Committee for Foreign Relations, it’s high time this 
Nation knew its own mind; this Nation determined what the goals and purposes 
of the American foreign policy are. If it’s not done soon the United States will 
be hopelessly bogged in contradictions and futilities, or worse. Gentlemen, why 
is it the mention of this subject causes such unhappiness in Washington? Why 
is it such mention of this topic is either met by stony silence or by a lifting of 
eyebrows, suggesting mysterious plans are afoot. Gentlemen, I do not believe 
our State Department knows what it wants in long-range goals or purposes, and 
neither does the White House. The American people, in fact people everywhere, 
perhaps even in the Kremlin, have been waiting a long time for such answers. 
I submit, the absence of them is complicating the conduct of American diplomacy ; 
is jeopardizing in some great part the last hopes of peace in the world. 

The American Government, with the consent and advice of the Senate, not 
least, must now propound the long-range purposes and goals of our diplomacy, 
thus to create true policy. It makes a great difference, if the American purpose 
is to create a one world, ultimately with a one-world government. It makes a 
great difference if the American purpose is to maintain a world divided into 
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two parts and no more. It makes a great difference if the American purpose is 
to permit the emergence of a world divided regionally, into five or six or even 
seven great semi-independent areas economically, politically, and defensively. 
It makes a great difference if the American purpose is to return the world to a 
nation-state status, resembling in greater part the world of 1914, or 1939. We 
must choose, and choose quickly, which of these world patterns we desire, or 
demand. And there are po other choices 

Now, no discussion of American foreign policy can make much sense unless 
one considers carefully the basic wishes and desires of the American people; for 
it goes without saying a true American foreign policy must serve the American 
need, first and foremost. If not it’s not an American foreign policy and those 
who make it are committing treason, no less. If not, it will fail to gain the 
necessary public support to make it operative more than a short time, the time 
necessary to unveil its non-American purposes. Whatever in diplomacy does not 
dovetail with such basic American wishes or desires, whatever does not square 
with the true American interest, cannot last, not matter what the motivati 
or the salesmanship used. 

What then are these basic American wishes and desires? G lemen, I believe 
you will agree, they are: First, an American determination to enjoy the highest 
possible standard of living. In the long run the American 


veople will not sac 
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rifice a substantial part of this standard. Second, the American people aré 
resolved to expand their economic opportunities. They will not support a 
foreign policy very long, which undercuts these possibilities. Third, the Ameri 
can people want more national security, not less. And, fourth, the American 
people are determined to maintain the greatest possible latitude of their per 
sonal freedoms, all of them. It’s more than futile, it's stupid to attempt a for- 
eign policy which runs counter to these basic popular wishes and desires. And, 
gentlemen, you know our diplomacy of the recent past is no longer receiving 
the popular support the Government expected for it It’s not because it has 
not taken into sufficient consideration such American wishes and desires. The 
truth of this was hidden only as long as the price tags were kept concealed 
(once the costs have become manifest, the reaction wus swilt i 
read it in your mail. 

Translated into specifics, the American people today are 
blunders of our diplomacy. And gentlemen, there is no longe 
by continued concealment. First, because concealment was a 
with. And, second, the dams are down. Furthermore, the 
increasingly demand the removal from office of all men who | 
such blunders. Undeniably, there might well be some injust 
has to be done if any new American diplomacy is to gain tl 
American public support it must have for a chance of success 

Gentlemen, the present Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, must go for no lesse) 
a reason than his growing into a symbol of past failures Indeed, by his 
voluntary resignation, he might rezain some stature with the American people 
He ought to resign out of sheer patriotism, mindful of the greater American 
good. That would be a token payment upon all the great honors bestowed upon 
him in the past. If he considers himself a martyr, he has the solace of glory 
in his martyrdom. 

Translated into specifics, the American people are tired of emergencies, w 
out with overly prolonged tension. Their nerves are wearing | 
alternately being frightened half to death, then soothingly reass 5 
not as bad as they might seem. The American people are not a piano upon whic! 
some propaganda virtuoso can play first forte fortissimo, then piano pianiss 
Gentlemen, I believe the American people are even getting a little angry wi 
all. 

Here in the Mississippi Valley we have a skeptical people a 
confidence in the word of Government is curdling with alam 
of these days they will make up their minds either to force 
seeking agreements with the Soviet Union, or they will push 
war. Their seats are sore with sitting on the fence, firs 
then that. We are constantly being told, of course, all 
hear about, and in part see around us, is for the purpo: 
or for that of seeking a balance of military power as a 
peace. Frankly, gentlemen, some of us suspect other mo 
instance, of using the mobilization to siphon off a sufficient volun 
production, thus to prevent a glat on our American markets 
is not new: which, in fact, rose in our minds when the Gov 
the Marshall plan some years 2go. 
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Foreign policy must have purpose, content, and continuity, otherwise it’s 
not policy but improvisation. Judged by these criteria, we have no American 
foreign policy today. I believe our real purpose in the last war, the only purpose 
which made policy sense at all, was that of restoring in Europe and in Asia a 
balance of power. We scuttled that purpose at Casablanca with a slogan of 
unconditional surrender. We nailed down that slogan and translated it into 
fact at Moscow, Teheran, and Yalta. In overwhelming victory on land, sea, 
and in the air we helped to knock out completely both Germany and Japan as 
counterweights set against Russia. For some 2 years this country lived under 
the illusions of a new diplomatic order in which the balance of power was not 
only unnecessary, but undesirable. Some thought it an utterly wicked idea, hav- 
ing no place in a new world of brotherhood. We soon discovered, trusting the 
Soviet Union with unlimited power over Asia and over Europe; a trust which the 
Soviet Union almost immediately abused; was creating an intolerable situation, 
Eventually some limits had to be set to Soviet imperial expansion, in whatever 
guise it might be pursued, by whatever method it was implemented. We re- 
turned reluctantly, but surely, to a diplomacy of the balance of power. We called 
it containment. However, it was clearly demonstrated, over and over again, 
there was no containing the Soviet Union, except on the sufference of the Soviet 
Union, unless and until sufficiently strong counterbalances could be bulit. Fur- 
thermore, it became evident to all who wished to admit it in honesty, the Soviet 
Union would eventually have to yield up, at least, their occupied areas in Kurope 
before a true balance of power could once again be had. The United States 
sought to “contain” the Soviet Union by, first, bolstering the defenses of Greece 
and Turkey; second, by rebuilding the economic structure of Western Europe 
through the so-called Marshall plan; third, by uniting the nations of Western 
Europe in a political and, eventually, into a military alliance. This was the 
Atlantic Security Pact. And, fourth, the United States commenced its present 
military mobilization. 

I submit, our diplomacy since our reversal from a course of trusting the Rus- 
sians in all things to that of trusting them in none, is little more than emergency 
diplomacy designed to regain some lost ground. It’s a diplomacy which has as 
its greatest single recommendation the implied admission of past error. Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt had committed a dangerous blunder and Mr. Truman had 
made it worse at Potsdam. But still, what had been done in the direction of 
redressing the balance of power was insufficient; nor could it, by any stretch 
of imagination, be termed true policy. I repeat, it was, and still remains, im- 
provisation. 

True purpose of policy must be long range in projection. There must be end 
goals set and adhered to. Today we have no such goals chartered, except the 
clichés of peace and justice. What manner of peace? What kind of justice? 
None in our Government will tell us. Many Americans believe they are not being 
told because the Government has not yet decided what such goals are to be. 
In fact, most of us might gather our Government is not overly concerned with any 
such long-range policy goals; that, perhaps, the Government prefers to improvise 
as times moves on, or circumstances permit. I submit this is an extremely dan- 
gerous course, because it cannot be a true chartered course. If we have no set 
purposes, no clear goals of diplomacy in mind, how indeed can we know if we 
progress or are paddling about in the wrong direction, or for that matter in no 
direction at all? 

Gentlemen of the Senate Committee for Foreign Relations, it’s high time this 
Nation knew its own mind; this Nation determined what the goals and purposes 
of the American foreign policy are. If it’s not done soon the United States will 
be hopelessly bogged in contradictions and futilities, or worse. Gentlemen, why 
is it the mention of this subject causes such unhappiness in Washington? Why 
is it such mention of this topic is either met by stony silence or by a lifting of 
eyebrows, suggesting mysterious plans are afoot. Gentlemen, I do not believe 
our State Department knows what it wants in long-range goals or purposes, and 
neither does the White House. The American people, in fact people everywhere, 
perhaps even in the Kremlin, have been waiting a long time for such answers. 
I submit, the absence of them is complicating the conduct of American diplomacy ; 
is jeopardizing in some great part the last hopes of peace in the world. 

The American Government, with the consent and advice of the Senate, not 
least, must now propound the long-range purposes and goals of our diplomacy, 
thus to create true policy. It makes a great difference, if the American purpose 
is to create a one world, ultimately with a one-world government. It makes a 
great difference if the American purpose is to maintain a world divided into 
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two parts and no more. It makes a great difference if the American purpose is 
to permit the emergence of a world divided regionally, into five or six or even 
seven great semi-independent areas economically, politically, and defensively. 
It makes a great difference if the American purpose is to return the world to a 
nation-state status, resembling in greater part the world of 1914, or 1939. We 
must choose, and choose quickly, which of these world patterns we desire, or 
demand. And there are no other choices. 

Now, no discussion of American foreign policy can make much sense unless 
one considers carefully the basic wishes and desires of the American pe ae - 
it goes without saying a true American foreign policy must serve the eric: 
need, first and foremost. If not it’s not an American foreign policy cud then 
who make it are committing treason, no i If not, it will fail to gain the 
necessary public support to make it operative more than a short time, the time 
necessary to unveil its non-American ees ses, Whatever in diplomacy does not 
dovetail with such basic American wishes or desires, whatever does not square 
with the true American interest, cannot last, not matter { 
or the salesmanship used. 

What then are these basic American wishes and desires? 
you will agree, they are: First, an American determination vy the 
possible standard of living. In the long run the American people will not sac 
rifice a substantial part of this standard. Second, the American people are 
resolved to expand their economic opportunities. They will not support a 
foreign policy very long, which undercuts these possibilities. Third, the Ameri 
can people want more national security, not less. And, fourth, the American 
people are determined to maintain the greatest possible latitude of their per 
sonal freedoms, all of them. It's more than futile, it’s stupid to attempt a for- 
eign policy which runs counter to these basic popular wishes and desires. And, 
gentlemen, you know our diplomacy of the recent past is no longer receiving 
the popular support the Government expected for it. It’s not because it has 
not taken into sufficient consideration such American wishes and desires. The 
truth of this was hidden only as long as the price tags were kept concealed 
(nce the costs have become manifest, the reaction was swilt in Coming. You can 
read it in your mail. 

Translated into specifics, the American people today are protesting 
blunders of our diplomacy. And gentlemen, there is no longer any purposé 
by continued concealment. First, because concealment was a mista! 
with. And, second, the dams are down. Furthermore, the . 
increasingly demand the removal from office of all men who hay 
such blunders. Undeniably, there might well be some injusti 
has to be done if any new American diplomacy is to gain the vita 
American public support it must have for a chance of success 

Gentlemen, the present Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, must go for no lessei 
a reason than his growing into a symbol of past failures. Indeed, by his 
voluntary resignation, he might regain some stature with the American people 
He ought to resign out of sheer patriotism, mindful of the greater American 
good. That would be a token payment upon all the great honors bestowed upon 
him in the past. If he considers himself a martyr, he has the solace of glorying 
in his martyrdom. 

Translated into specifics, the American people are tired 
out with overly prolonged tension. Their nerves are wearing 
alternately being frightened half to death, then soothingly reassured things 
not as bad as they might seem. The American people are not a piano upon whi 
some propaganda virtuoso can play first forte fortissimo, then piano pianiss 
Gentlemen, I believe the American people are even getting a little angry 
all. 

Here in the Mississippi Valley we have a skeptical people and, ¢ 
confidence in the word of Government is curdling with alarm 
of these days they will make up their minds either to force 
seeking agreements with the Soviet Union, or they will push t! 
war. Their seats are sore with sitting on the fence, first 
then that. We are constantly being told, of course, all t 
hear about, and in part see around us, is for the purpose of 
v for that of seeking a balance of military power as a proli 
peace. Frankly, gentlemen, some of us suspect other motives. The motive, for 
instance, of using the mobilization to siphon off a sufficient volume of American 
production, thus to prevent a glut on our American markets. A suspicion, whic! 
is not new; which, in fact, rose in our minds when the Government sold us a 
the Marshall plan some years ago. 
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Gentlemen, you doubtlessly recall the arguments used before the Congress by 
representatives of the State Department at that time. The argument of pre- 
venting American surpluses from developing, thus threatening our bonanza 
boom, did help to put the Marshall plan across. To a lesser degree, it helped 
to win votes for the Atlantic Security Pact. Many of us in the Mississippi Valley 
suspect the very motives of Government, even now. And while discussing 
motives, there are not a few who believe the Government is taking the present 
opportunity of building a vast apparatus for the future regimentation of our 
economic system. 

Translated into specifics, the American people appear to grow increasingly 
skeptical of military as well as civil leadership. The present administration of 
the draft is being heavily criticized. And it would seem, with some reason. 
The military services are calling up more men than they can properly digest. 
Gentlemen, do not forget the men in service are writing letters. It’s impossible 
to keep 3,000,000 men quiet very long. The recall of reservists is under even 
heavier criticism. Here the tensions created by uncertainties, especially, have 
grown dangerously explosive. There seems to exist an all prevading belief, 
that miiltary are asking much more than they need, both in men and in money. 
Perhaps, this is indeed an old bargaining technique used before the Congress. 
sut carried before the people, it’s a dangerous technique today. 

The Military Establishment is also under heavy criticism because of waste. 
This waste seems manifest in the small ratios of total military manpower to 
effective fighting strength. The most unfavorable ratios in the history of the 
world. And although criticism of waste is likely based in part upon the 
memories of the last war, it does seem strange some 70 billions of dollars have 
been appropriated by the Congress since 1945 and, yet, so little has been done 
with it. Here in the Mississippi Valley we still think $70,000,000,000 is a great 
deal of money. Many of us believe the Congress might well look into this 
problem of miiltary waste. Some of us think the Defense Department might 
get along with half the money it has been asking and do this without jeopardizing 
the national defense. Unless the present international crisis is terminated 
within a year, the American people are likely to kick over the traces. 

Translated into specifics, the American people are none too happy with the 
prospects of cutting seriously into their standards of living by meeting a heavy 
tax bill. The idea the American people are bloated with excess money is some- 
thing a bit far removed from fact. We have already had a cut in our income 
by paying inflationary prices for our food and shelter; our clothing and our 
other necessities. The average American citizen is already living on the ragged 
edge; with the fixed-income citizen taking the worst blows. In fact, one-third 
of our American families are now living beyond their income means. And this 
is not entirely due to buying luxury goods. Incidentally, here in the open spaces 
of the Midwest, a car is not a luxury, it is vitally necessary transportation, 
even to work. But gentlemen, you must know these facts. However, if you 
should devise a foreign policy which places impossible and long-term tax burdens 
upon the American people you will find such a policy repudiated in the end. 
And the end is not too far distant. 

Translated into specifics, the American people are critical of our foreign com- 
mitments. There is a growing belief, and this in spite of General Eisenhower's 
brave words, this Nation stands committed beyond its capacities, at least, beyond 
ts true interests. Certainly it is not a load the American people will carry very 
much longer. The Government’s whole case is under question. And, indeed, 
it is a moot point, if all our present commitments actually strengthen our mili- 
tary and political position in the world, or is weakening it by dissipation. If 
the State Department and Mr. Truman wish to convince the American people 
on this score of the rightness of their present commitments, then they had 
better present their arguments better buttressed by facts. 

General Eisenhower did not present facts, not even before the closed session of 
Congress, or before your committee, but his personal hopes instead. His per- 
formance did not convince all of us by any means. Gentlemen, General Eisen- 
hower might well have inspired you, but he did not convince you, unless you 
were already convinced beforehand. Many of us believe the good general, being 
a good soldier, told you what he felt duty-bound to tell you. That’s the military 
chain « nd. Something you had to contend with in most appearances of 
military men before your committees recently. We are indeed skeptics in this 
regard. These commitments have been growing increasingly heavier, and the 
criticism of them has grown increasingly louder. Gentlemen, you cannot ignore 
them if you wish to help devise an American policy, And that is essentially what 
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you are doing, building piece by piece a new American foreign policy. To suc- 
ceed you must chop the blocks to size and shape which fit the building. These 
excessive and expensive foreign commitments make sense only in the eventuality 
of an immediate emergency. They cannot be limitless in space and time. 

And translated into specifics, the American people are growing increasingly 
jittery, some of them angry, with a certain casualness, one may call it perhaps 
callousness, on the part of military men, who count our men as if they were 
expendable digits. Most of us believe our boys, or husbands, are flesh and blood; 
an integral part of our very life. 

We do not like what goes on in Korea. Nor do we like what is likely in store 
for our men, once they are placed into the German mouse traps. Korea today 
inakes no sense at all. We cannot win a military victory without risking war 
with the Soviet Union, nor can we gain an acceptable peace by staying where we 
ure now, Some 50,000 American casualties, some 12,000 or more American dead, 
yet what purpose has been gained or can be gained? In event of war with the 
Soviet Union, we should have to remove our men in Korea, as quickly and as 
best we could. For there is no great strategical purpose in the presence of our 
forces in Korea, most emphatically not in event of such a war. 

Korea is a dead-end street strategically, and you gentlemen know this is true. 
Certainly, it is correct to say our war in Korea has roused the American people 
sufficiently to make possible the present mobilization, but might not this have 
been achieved with less cost? Most of us here in the Mississippi Valley have 
come to the conclusion our military forces should be evacuated from Korea as 
quickly as possible. We are sick of the Korean horror—sick of its futility, even 
on the score of winning Korean friendship. Are we indeed making friends in 
Korea, or for that matter in Asia? Isn't it more likely we are making enemies, 
even beyond Korea? Perhaps, there is a reason beyond the military realms, 
for the nonappearance of the Chinese, or Russian air force in strength? Not 
muny Chinese or Russian bombs have dropped on Korean targets. 

We ask the Congress to end the Korean war. As an incentive to our mobili- 
zation, we resent the inferences. Some of us believe the military is afraid to 
end the Korean War. Many more believe the administration is afraid to end 
the war. Korea is not helping to build a new American foreign policy. If 
American boys, if my own three boys, are to die let them die for a purpose greater 
than the protection of certain questionable reputations, both in Washington and 
in the Far East. Let them die, if they must, for their country’s defense, not 
in behalf of a discredited diplomacy or for the creation of a warlike spirit at 
home. That much, at least, the administration and the Congress owes the 
American people. 

Foreign policy must then have the support of the American people; at no time 
may it drift far from the basic wishes and desires of the American people. Any 
American foreign policy which cut seriously and permanently into our stand 
ards of living cannot long endure. Any American foreign licy which under- 
cuts the possibilities of future growth and opportunity, will find itself chal- 
lenged. Any American foreign policy which jeopardizes national security by 
drawing too great or too small a defensive perimeter will be scuttled. And any 
American foreign policy which costs us our cherished personal freedoms, and 
this once again, in all categories, will find itself repudiated. If any foreign 
policy be devised which does not square with such basic wishes and desires 
the part of the American people, it could not be led \ ricar 
policy ; for it would not be in the American interest. 

Judging by such standards it is plain an American 
the concepts of “one world” would not be acceptable. 
is inoperative unless a common denominator is fo 
and politics. It would be useless to think in term 
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Going to the other extreme, the concept of a world divided into many large-, 
medium-, and small-nation states, each endowed with complete sovereign power 
in all things, is a dying one. The Germans did not respect the rights of the 
weaker and smaller states during the First World War. And if the truth 
were told, neither did we at all times. The Second World War saw the rights 
of the neutrals flounted by all major belligerents, the United States included. 
The only neutrals who survived, survived by the tacit agreement of the major 
powers. It was convenient to have them around. But even these had some major 
part of their sovereignty challenged. This is an interesting story all its own and 
some day someone will treat it fully. 

foday there are but two truly independent, only two fully sovereign powers 
left, the Soviet Union and the United States. Even Britain is not quite the 
independent nation she might appear. Here freedom of diplomatic and eco- 
nomic movement is most definitely circumscribed by us and by circumstances. 

In view of prevailing and very large economic patterns of production, distribu- 
tion, and consumption, the smaller-nation states cannot long endure in autocracy, 
They have tried it and failed. Even the medium-sized states have failed. Ger- 
many, attempting to gain self-sufficiency in economics, precipitated a world war. 
There can be no real peace gained by a policy of returning to the impossible 
patterns of 1914 or even 1939. That would be a little short of attempting to 
turn the hands of the clock back: it would be rank reaction. Incidentally, from 
the American point of view, a return to strictly national economic patterns 
would quickly cause an economic glut; a depression, in our times, even more 
langerous than the last. 

Next we have the concept of a world divided in two parts, and two parts only. 
That is the present situation substantially. As soon as the last of the nations 
or peoples have taken sides irrevocably, it will indeed be the situation. We have 
reasons to believe, once the last crumbs have been gathered, either into the Ameri 
can or Russian mows, World War II will be upon us. For its likely, one factor 
preventing a war now, is that of seeking to gain all possible allies before the 
storm breaks. A world divided in two parts, and two parts only, is one in which 
the balance of power becomes completely inoperative. For to balance scales one 
needs more than two weights. When there are two weights only then to balance 
at all it is necessary to cut from one or the other, and this operation is too painful 
to endure without war. Some today believe our wooing of Yugoslavia might quite 
easily precipitate the war we seek to avoid. We are close to the cutting stage. 
But, aside from this, the suspicions and frictions generated by standing toe to 
toe and cheek to jowl, the world around, is bound to cause an explosion, sooner 
rather than later. To give the world a chance for peace there must be more 
than two parts left. The answer is to create more divisions. 

Indeed, the only real hope of a world in peace lies in the policy concept of a 
world divided into regional areas. A world partitioned into five, or six, or seven 
great power areas; regions economically all but self-sufficient: regions politi- 
cally cohesive eventually; and regions defensively strong enough to permit a 
decent fight against aggression from all sides. Historical Europe, all of historical 
Europe, inclusive of the presently controlled areas of Europe, is potentially such 
a region. In fact we must start such a policy with Europe. For it’s in Europe 
the present tensions focus more greatly than anywhere else in the world. 

The present situation in Europe, the present division, or bisection of Europe, 
is the greatest threat to the peace of the whole world. Before the United States 
and Russia can settle their difficulties anywhere else, they must first settle them 
in Europe. This is true because the present Soviet occupation of Europe's 
eastern areas is the root cause of that dangerous unbalance of power, which 
holds the threat of war. Emphatically, the unbalance of power is a fact today, 
not a potentiality which would come with a Soviet occupation of all Continental 
Europe. The Soviet Union would say, and does occasionally say, its armies are 
in Germany and Austria: in Poland and in Hungary, because British and 
American forces are in Germany. Frankly, we are in Germany today because the 
Red Armies are in Eastern Germany and occupy, or control all the strategie 
central approaches to the west. We are no longer interested in keeping Ger- 
many down, or reeducating the German people. In fact, we have sometime 
ago forgotten these collateral purposes; and they were not only futile but 
stupidly dangerous. 

The net result of both Soviet and American policy in Europe has been the 
perpetuation of Europe’s bisection. Something Europeans do not want and in 
the long run cannot possibly tolerate. They cannot want it; and cannot long 
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tolerate it, because in the end Europeans must lose, with such bisection, all hope 
of independence. The eastern portions will inevitably have to cease their strug- 
gle against Soviet control and buckle under the yoke; the western areas would 
have no choice but submit to permanent inclusion into the Anglo-Saxon eco- 
nomic and political orbs. 

Let us not delude ourselves, the people of western continental Europe are 
a proud people and they will not easily or quietly submit to such absorption 
with all it would imply. Their economy, for instance, is not complimentary 
either with that of Britain, or our own. It is competitive instead. In the long 
run, neither Britain, nor the United States would permit an unlimited Western 
European competition in its home markets. That Frenchmen, Germans, and 
Italians, that Belgians, Danes, and Dutchmen; that Swedes and Austrian and 
the Swiss know all too well. Europe’s natural market lies within its own con- 
siderable all-European market and in European colonies of Africa in union, east 
and west. is not a poor continent. Quite the contrary, it is actually and po- 
tentially, a rich continent. Sufficiently well endowed with resources, transport, 
and industry to gain eventually a standard of living commersurable with our own. 

Any American, or Soviet foreign-policy concept based in part on the continued 
bisection of historic Europe will fail because of an inherent opposition of 
Europeans. A rebellion in the west will have the support of the Soviet Union. 
An uprising of the east, will have the support of the United States and its 
British ally. In either case the result will be world war III. Burope is a 
natural, an all but inevitable regionalism. 

If then a policy, American and Soviet, of a world divided regionally does not 
come by Soviet and American action, it will come eventually by rebellion in 
Europe. A war between the two world giant powers would only hasten it. 
On the other hand, the creation by consent of a European region or union of 
economics and defense, might make a third world war unnecessary. For it 
would end the greatest, and most immediate, fear of a European alliance with 
the Soviet Union by force and circumstances; and such a European regional 
union would place a buffer of considerable potentialities between the United 
States and Russia. And boys could all come home to sleep in their own beds. 
Additionally, we should no longer have to feed and protect a pauperized Western 
Europe. Indeed, in the unlikely event, peace could continue between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, despite the iron curtain bisection, indefinitely, the 
200,000,000 people could never hope to be anything excepting charity wards of 
ours. For it is true beyond quibble or doubt the economy of Western Europe 
must remain a deficit economy. Unless the American people went back to a pre- 
dominantly agricultural economy, there would be little chance of anything else. 
I do not believe, gentlemen, the American people will bring this sacrifice for 
the sake of the European peoples, or any other. Would you vote to abolish the 
American tariff structure? Would you gentlemen vote to circumvent the tariff 
by a multibillion-dollar gift to subsidize the European export so that it can 
hurdle the tariff wall? Or would this Nation prefer to feed millions of European 
idle for ever and a day? Here to, very much at this point, the concepts of a 
new American foreign policy must square with American wishes and desires 

The regional concept of American foreign policy is indeed the only practical 
one. It’s the only concept which holds any promise of peace with the Soviet 
Union. It’s the only policy concept which holds much hope of a tolerably happy 
world for generations to come. Starting with Europe, where conditions are 
most ripe for regional union, the same principles could be applied around the 
world. Japan might once again be the nucelus for a northeast Asian region. 
China could find a place of prominence in still another. India might serve 
as a center of a southern Asiatic regional union. It has the necessary industrial 
potentials for it. Pakistan and Egypt might serve as two focal points of a 
greater Moslem world. 

Great Britain should have sufficient colonial resources left and these, to- 
gether with some dominion cooperation, should suffice to build a prosperous 
new economic and political empire. Once the British have put their house in 
order, we should be rid of the economic ineubus the British have been to us. 
Perhaps, the sooner we cut the British loose from our supports, the quicker the 
British will be about their own business. And as for the United States, we 
have already made an excellent beginning in the creation of a new world co- 
operative region. It’s something which has been building since the days of 
Mr. Hoover: and during the Roosevelt administration, and more recently as 
well, this policy of knitting more closely the New World hemisphere nations has 
grown steadily forward. There have been lapses, but none too permanently 
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disruptive. We have a great future in such an American regionalism—a Pan- 
American regionalism. That ought to be enough of a future for us. 

We cannot build American security with utter disregard of the security of 
others. There comes a point in the expansion of our American security zones 
when any more expansion weakens our defensive position. Perhaps, indeed, we 
have already transgressed these limitations. Nor can we claim economic and 
political rights or tutelage everywhere with impunity. The time might come 
when we shall have to live largely on what we purchase or produce in this hemi- 
sphere. We cannot build a foreign policy in utter disregard of the rights or 
sensibilities of others. We are 150,000,000 Americans; there are over 2% billion 
foreigners in the world. That, too, is a fact we cannot erase easily. 

There are, then, limitations on what we ought to have, as there are limita- 
tions placed upon what we can do. Our conscience and the rest of mankind will 
set the first; our resources, limited by nature, by population, and by geography, 
will determine the limitation of the last. No new American foreign policy can 
be devised by ignoring them, if it is to be a policy of peace instead of disaster. 

Now it will be asked, Does not peace also depend upon what others do? That’s 
true. But we all too frequently forget that peace also depends upon what we 
do, or don’t do. Gentlemen, I hold no brief for the Soviet regime; I have no use 
whatever for communism, with or without the Russian terror. I am a con- 
servative politically, and at the risk of ruffling the honorable chairman of your 
committee, I confess to being a Republican. I go further and admit I am a Taft 
Republican. But I will say, our conduct of diplomacy has not only lacked the 
first prerequisite of success, a long-range purpose, it has lacked finesse, and 
even adherence to ordinary rules of polite protocol. True, the Russians can be 
exasperating people, and the Soviet diplomats the most exasperating of Rus- 
sians, but there is little excuse for all this table-thumping and the shouting of 
insults. It gets us nowhere we wish to go. It might help to get us war, which 
we Say we do not want. 

There are times when it makes us feel clean and proud to stand up and yell 
ourselves hoarse. But it’s not sensible. The mind, not the megaphone, wins the 
debate. Our argument has frequently been poor; our preparation for important 
conferences has often been pathetic. Our confusion has been patent for the world 
to see. Many Americans have come to suspect the Soviet diplomats are smarter 
than ours. Could this be true, gentlemen? If it is, then something is terribly 
wrong in our selective processes. Certainly we are a better educated people 
than the Russians. The best proof is that the Russians are trying to copy about 
all we have, except our administrative and diplomatic brains. But with the 
best brain in the world, it would still be impossible to make sense in American 
diplomacy without first devising a foreign policy which has real purpose, long- 
range purpose. That, to repeat, we have not had for many a year. What we have 
had is an improvisation to meet an immediate threat by the Soviet Union. And 
now that we have built up a substantial military force, which should make the 
Soviet Union hesitate to risk an all-out war with us, we do not know just what 
to do next, except to wait for the Russian attack. That’s diplomatic bank- 
ruptcy, let alone policy bankruptcy. 

We have been told, over and over again, ours is a purpose of peace—our mili- 
tary mobilization simply an effort at National and Allied defense. But defense 
alone is not a good diplomatic tool. Our real purpose in creating the present and 
the future American Military Establishment should first be a purpose of gaining 
the peace. For in truth, what we have in the world today is hardly a condition 
of peace in the fuller sense. We are ina situation of a truce vis-i-vis the Soviet 
Union. In order to translate this uneasy and incomplete truce into a lasting, 
if not everlasting, peace, it’s essential we use our military might and all the 
fighting potential behind it, by deploying our effectives, by air, sea, and land, 
in such a manner as to bring to bear upon the Soviet Union the greatest possible 
pressure. There is nothing morally wrong with this, at least not in diplomacy as 
history reveals it. The Russians do it and the Russians expect it of us. 

I agree with others, the bulk of our Army should be maintained in the United 
States, and this in a state of military alert: for in the world geographical sense, 
we occupy a central position. We cannot in case of war determine just where 
to place the bulk of our land armies. We could make the wrong guess and the 
consequences would be serious. But we may risk our more mobile forces, par- 
ticularly naval and air power, in more advanced positions. Japan and the fringe 
islands off the Asian mainland are such suitable bases for American deployment 
There we hold the logistical advantages. And the defense of these bases should 
not be too costly or difficult. However, the bulk of Soviet industrial and urban 
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targets, the most vulnerable Soviet transportation ganglia, its major oil and 
refining potentials, all lie west of Lake Baikal. Most of them are in European 
Russia, or just east of the Urals. Hence it’s essential to concentrate our de- 
ployments in the best manner to reach these vital Soviet targets. 

This can best be accomplished by concentrations of air power, protected by 
naval and land forces of considerably more magnitude than six divisions, in 
such areas as Pakistan and Arabia; Turkey, Iraq, and Syria. To do so in 
Persia would precipitate a war with the Soviet Union. Furthermore, con- 
centrations should also be established in Greece and Cyprus, southern Italy and 
Spain; not least in Norway. In fact, Turkey and Norway would be best suited. 
Without question, we are committed to aerial concentrations in Britain. The 
areas of Germany and France, the Low Countries and Denmark are omitted 
because in all these the logistical problems are worse than the Russian, hence 
the Soviet attack would overwhelm them all within a few days. Furthermore, 
everything should be done to drag any possible war as far from European 
targets as possible. This is something the Europeans should like about such 
a plan, although the Russian occupation is their more immediate fear. 

Now the purpose of such a deployment should not be an attack upon the 
Russians, but rather a gesture which might force peace. The Soviet Union 
has had our allies under its guns for a long time; now it would be the turn 
of the Soviet Union to suffer our guns. The secret, at least one secret, of the 
Soviet success has been the advantage of its threat of force being more effective 
than our own threat of force. I am afraid, gentlemen, that was true even in 
the days of our atom bomb supremacy. Perhaps our constant promises we 
should never use the bomb except in self-defense knocked that weapon from 
our hands. Or the Soviet Union refused to be impressed. t’s true the Soviet 
threat was not aimed directly at us here in the United States; it was aimed 
against our allies in Europe. But, judging fr liplomatic c 7 
was sufficiently dangerous to make the Russian di ! Ped . 

lative invulner- 
ability, and our ability to gain and secure air bases on the iphery areas of 
the Soviet Union, we should now make full use of our possibilities to put the 
Russians under duress. 

I believe gentlemen, we should use such advantage to the hilt. Once properly 
and strategicaly deployed, we should create an ultimate situation. We could 
tell Joe Stalin, send someone to the conference table within 4 weeks or fight; and 
come prepared to make concessions, particularly starting with an evacuation 
program for Europe. Then under such threat, using the technique of the “carrot 
and the stick,” we might begin to get somewhere with a negotiation. Clearly, 
Wwe cannot remain mobilized to the teeth very long. It would break us. Fur- 
thermore, time seems to be on the side of the Russians in longer range prospec- 
tive, if not immediately so. We have to settle within the next 2 years at the 
very latest, if indeed, we can wait that long. Thus if American military might 
is created, it must serve some real diplomatic purpose. It must be the lever 
to end the present tension; to break the deadlock; or else it ceases to be a true 
defensive force. 

To repeat in short term diplomacy, it should be our purpose to get the 
armies out of eastern Europe; and, with those armies will go the whole of 
Soviet system there. For the communism of modern times is no longer a political 
religion, it’s the party of dupes and traitors. Once the porting shadow of the 
Red army is gone, communism in eastern Europe will wither away. The end 
of the Russian occupation in eastern Europe might be worth 
to us. We can be assured the Kremlin rulers will try to get the best po 
price in concessions from us. Such Soviet evacuation would likely ent 
own evacuation, for that indeed, would be the one Russian d 
expect above all others. The Russians are good ha or 
haggle than eat. For the sake of peace even haggling 
pay. And gentlemen, since when have we lost the Ameri 
haggling? We used to be proud of it. 

We might have a surprise in store for us. The Soviet 
eager to get out of Europe than we suspect: indeed, the Sov ‘nion might 
less eager for war than many of us have believed It « | rue, Jos 


a considera 


Stalin was honest in his remarks recently about war not b 

the Americans made it so. One might say, the greatest canger of a 
attack upon the American positions in Europe or in Asia would be the conclu- 
sion in Moscow, our Government believes a war inevitable If the Kremlin 
masters thought we considered war inevitable, they would launch an attack 


Soviet 
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within a matter of months, perhaps, tomorrow. For in short range, time is on 
the American side, as it is on the Russian side as long as the Soviet occupation of 
Europe continues. 

Gentlemen, we should be extremely careful not to give the Russians the im- 
pression, we plan for war as an inevitability. Instead, we should be constantly 
talking about the desirability of peace and our willingness to negotiate a peace, 
provided it was a real peace and not a surrender to the Soviet Union of vital 
space or even more vital populations, 

With many other people in the United States, I am afraid it’s possible, even 
in the United States, that the civil authority might lose its preeminence over 
the Military Establishment. I recall, the late President voicing such a warning 
near the beginning of the last war; and I recall his assurances this would never 
happen as long as he was the President. It’s the civil power which has the 
constitutional right to govern. And the Constitution is explicit about the Mili- 
tary Establishment taking its orders from the civil authority. It's a dangerous 
thing indeed when the Military Establishment presumes to, first suggest, then 
dictate foreign policy. That is not its function. The Military Establishment is 
one of our diplomatic leverages: it exists for the purpose of winning by threat of 
force or by use of force, the things our foreign policy deems desirable to gain 
in the national interest. One thing the military has a right to expect, that is to 
be told what the purposes, short- and long-range both, of our policy are. For 
only thus can the military make the proper calculations and preparations. After 
that they take their orders. It’s unquestionably true, professional military men 
learn two things above all else, to give and to take orders. They do not learn 
to compromise. And the art of government is the art of compromise. Lord 
Chesterfield was right. So, gentlemen, please keep the generals and the admirals 
on their side of the bar. The American people do not like what they have 
seen in this regard. They respect the high “brass and braid” as professionals, but 
they do not want them to run the country, not even in an emergency. Somehow or 
other, the veterans appear to feel the same way about this: I mean the rank and 
file of the veterans. Wars are not fought to maintain a large Military Establish- 
ment, but to gain the goals of diplomacy. Perhaps one of the reasons for losing 
the peace after winning the war last time, was precisely the failure of the civil 
authority to make policy and enforce its decisions over the military at all times. 
It’s likely true the military moved into a vacuum and was thus saddled with a 
task it was not trained to cope with. It should never be permitted to happen 
again. That the American people have a right to expect. 

Gentlemen, as I have the opportunity to observe public opinion here in the 
Mississippi Valley, and I confess there is always some subjective in any evalua- 
tion no matter how objective, it seems to me the people are growing increasingly 
skeptical of the very motives of government; which is even worse than doubting 
the word of government. For this reason alone every major sacrifice asked of 
the American people must be properly explained ; as it must be justified by facts. 
Any unnecessary sacrifice, even though it might appear to be good for morale, 
should be studiously avoided. Their nerves are indeed worn thin and they 
are angry. None of us wish to contribute to the difficulties of government, 
but we do not want the Government to needlessly multiply ours. The American 
people will, as I observe them, give everything they have or is in them, for the 
sake of the Nation in danger, but they will not wreck the Nation for the sake 
of others, or to please the vanity of those in power. They will sweat out a long 
period of tensions, if the cost of them promises a reward of peace; or they will 
fight a war to the finish, adjourning any resentments for the duration. But gen- 
tlemen, in any and all of your foreign-policy or military discussions, please do 
not forget the act of the American people bearing the sacrifices; nor the act of 
the American people watching your every move. 

To sum up, gentlemen, what is needed in any new American oreign policy is; 
first, an admission of past error and the injection of a fresh sense of realism; 
second, the devising of a foreign policy which squares both with American inter- 
est and takes cognizance of the rights of others; third, a realization that American 
resources, aS well as geographical and strategical considerations do set limits 
upon what can be done; and fourth, a recognition of historical world drifts and 
the necessity of appealing for support everywhere. To succeed in our propa- 
ganda, or proselyting, it is important to have something to sell which can be 
sold. And the last is not only true at home, it’s true everywhere around the 
world. Our Government would find it impossible to sell the world the concept 
of a pax Americana, no matter how many Marshall plans or point IV programs 
went with it. Our Government cannot do a selling job with a program of reac- 
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tion, colonial, and national stateism. Our Government cannot inspire confidence 
or gain support by telling the Asiatics they must stay put under colonialism, nor 
will we win lasting friends in Europe by planning the restoration of the frontiers 
existing in 1914 or 1939. But the least inspiring of all programs is that of a 
world divided permanently in two parts and two alone. For all must know 
or sense, that is no more than abdication before the inevitability of war. To 
turopeans that’s a program which demands their suicide. We have to have 
something worthwhile to sell, or we shall not sell our own people, let alone the 
world. Foreign policy, most certainly cannot move either in a vacuum, or 
against the tides of men and times. Any successful American foreign policy 
must be dynamic, at least; as it must hold some real hope of escaping a 
bloody rat race. Gentlemen of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, I 
thank you. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR PEACEFUL ALTERNATIVES, 
NEw YoRK DIvision 


The Committee for Peaceful Alternatives which consists of 110 divisions 
in 35 States, and whose leadership is composed in large part of interdenomina- 
tional clergy, strongly urges the members of this combined committee to support 
the Wherry resolution restoring to Congress the right to decide on the use of 
American troops overseas. 

The question of sending American troops to Europe is one of the most crucial 
issues of our time. Our Nation is faced with a decision which may lead to 
terrible consequences—the precipitation of a third world war. Should such a 
fateful decision be left to one man, or should it be made by the people through 
their elected representatives? 

It seems strange to us that certain of our national leaders are inclined to 
take matters into their own hands on this critical occasion. They claim to have 
the interests of the people at heart, and yet they seek to bypass the very 
instrument of government through which the people can make themselves heard 
on this most solemn and dreadful issue. Such arbitrary use of executive power 
contradicts the fundamental principles of democracy upon which our Nation is 
based. For if the people have no voice in an issue which concerns them so 
vitally: an issue which unwisely decided may result in agony and death for 
millions—then democracy becomes a hollow word indeed. 

Already some of our leaders have embarked upon a foreign policy which has 
led us step by step into a major catastrophe in Korea, and now threatens to 
plunge us into the terrible disaster of a third world war. Whatever the inten- 
tions of these leaders, it is increasingly obvious that their decisions have re- 
sulted not in peace, but in armed conflict which has already killed thousands 
of young American men. And the danger that this conflict will spread becomes 
greater with every new show of force. To allow such men a free hand to make 
further decisions involving our national security and the welfare of the people 
would seem to grave a risk. At the present rate, they may precipitate a war 
which no one wants, and which certainly none of us have asked for. It is 
presisely for such a reason that the Congress of the United States has been 
given certain inalienable powers—to protect the people from usurpation of 
executive power which might endanger the public interest. One of the most im- 
portant of these congressional powers is the power to declare whether or not 
the Nation shall make war. But of what use is this power if it be used only to 
declare a state of war when war begins? Only when war has been made in- 
evitable? The power to declare war implies the equal power not to declare 
war, and this in turn must mean that Congress has the right to decide against any 
specific steps which may lead to war—otherwise, the power of the Congress 
becomes a mockery; a rubber stamp to be placed upon the accomplished fact. 

We are increasingly disturbed to note that some of the leaders of our country 
seem to feel that war is inevitable—in fact, that it is already here; that a kind 
of undeclared war already exists between the Soviet Union and the United 
States and that it is already too late to speak of peace. This is dangerous think- 
ing indeed. 

We of the Committee for Peaceful Alternatives firmly reject the philosophy 
of those who say that war is inevitable. We pray for peace. We have never 
given up the conviction that negotiations between the United States and the 
Soviet Union are possible and imperative. We are mindful of the difficulties 
caused by certain acts and attitudes of the Soviet Union, and we oppose these 
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as well as the mistakes of our own Government which have made the Soviet 
Union and other nations suspicious of us. Nevertheless, we believe that long 
and lasting peace is attainable; it depends only on the combined will, energy, 
and sacrifice of those who desire it. We must find the courage to rise above our 
differences. We believe that there is only one alternative to war, and that is 
peace through negotiation. 

We believe that the people of the United States do not want war. We believe 
that no peoples in the world want war—for such a war would mean annihilation, 
We therefore earnestly petition that the Congress be allowed to express the will 
of the people for peace, and that the Congress should be empowered to decide 
on the use of American troops overseas. 


STATEMENT OF HAMILTON A. LONG, NeW YorRK, IN OPPOSITION TO TROOPS TO EUROPE 


1. Identification.—I am adequately identified, for present purposes, in earlier 
records; notably in my statement before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee dated May 16, 1949, against the North Atlantic Treaty (record of hearings, 
pt. 3, pp. 1235-1262). Special note should be taken, however, of my service in 
the United States Armed Forces in both World Wars—-a major in the last one; 
and of my well-known hostility and opposition to everything for which com- 
munism and the Kremlin stand—especially while it was intensely unpopular. 
Herewith, for the committees’ records are copies of my 1950 pamphlet—the lat- 
est formal evidence of my work against the Communists in the United States of 
America—entitled “America’s Tragedy—Today”; described as “A brief report 
of a few of the available facts regarding the extent to which the Communist 
(Party) conspiracy’s cancer got a grip on the vitals of the Republic—on the 
Nation’s Defense Establishment—with the direct aid of the White Honse, dur- 
ing World War IT.” 

2. Accompanying statements.—Herewith are copies of my January 29, 1951, 
pamphlet: America Needs An American Foreign Policy and the two accompany- 
ing statements: namely, the above-mentioned statement against the North 
Atlantic Treaty, and also my statement against the Marshall plan dated March 10, 
1948 (House Foreign Affairs Committee records of hearings, pp. 2240-2248). 
These are submitted for the record. 

3. “Corpses or slaves".—No more troops should be sent to Europe and those 
there now should be withdrawn because—whenever the Kremlin chooses to 
move militarily—any American troops in Europe will be made corpses or 
Siberian slaves at the pleasure of the Kremlin despots, as more fully pointed out 
in the enclosures. For instance, Generals Bradley and Collins testified before 
the House Armed Serviees Committee in October 1949—in the B-36 hearings— 
that Russia’s atomic bombs mean that America can never land another army 
in Eurasia in wartime (never another amphibious landing like Normandy, they 
said). Nor could we support another wartime army already there, by the same 
token, of course. This testimony merely reinforced the fact already known to 
all military leaders—that Russia can seize and hold Europe, come what may. 
This means every American soldier there when Russia moves is slave or corpse 
at the Kremlin’s pleasure. It is dooming American soldiers to send them there 
and not serving any good or sound purpose—certainly not creating any possi- 
bility of defending Europe successfully against invading Russian forces, if and 
when the Kremlin desires to strike. The reasons and underlying facts are 
fully set forth in the enclosures. 

4. No obligation to send troops.—There is no obligation on the United States of 
America, under the North Atlantic Treaty or otherwise—moral or otherwise— 
to send troops to Europe; certainly in advance of aggression in Europe, even 
when it happens (if it happens) due to the freedom which America has under 
the treaty to decide what, if anything, she will do to help Europe in such event. 
5. The false pretenses involved.—The current pretenses, in official circles and 
otherwise, to the contrary of the foregoing are false. These false pretenses 
amount to a fraud on the American people: as part of the fraud of the national 
emergency which is a fake—as explained in the accompanying pamphiet dated 
January 29, 1951. 

6. General Eisenhower's misrepresentations.—Eisenhower of course knows the 
truth of the testimony of Bradley and Collins above mentioned: and it was called 
to his attention immediately prior to his address to Members of Congress on 
February 1, 1951—so that his pretenses, to the contrary of the facts, were 
deliberately false. 
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Eisenhower's assurance, in his address, that the peoples of Western Europe 
have the will to fight, in defense against Russian invasion, was as obviously 
sham to anyone conversant with the truth as was his pretense that American 
arms will be an effective factor in such defense—instead of being put there 
for Russia to seize and use at her pleasure; increasing Russia’s war potential 
at the expense of America’s. (See January 29, 1951 pamphlet and statement 

gainst Atlantic Pact). 

The fakery in Eisenhower's pretense that Russia does not now 
dominance over Europe which nothing we can do can alter—that our failure to 
send troops and arms to Europe will give such power dominance to Russia 
exceeded only by the fakery of his pretense that “there is no acceptable 
tive, because standing alone and isolated in a world otherwise completely domi 


nated by communism our system would have to wither away We would suffer 


have power 


alterna- 


economic atrophy and then finally collapse.” This assertion 

thing: that this general is utterly unfit to be an American ke 

uniform, certainly as the President of the United States to which he 
obviously—in this Russo-American era which started on VE-day when 
gave Russia impregnable power dominance over al] Eurasia and vicinity. 
United States Joint Chiefs of Staff, 1948, decision to this ef 
mentioned statement against North Atlantic Treaty, p. 1241, 
cerns Europe). By this false statement of America’s helplessn ane 

the Old World comes under the active control of communism (Russi 

hower betrays the American heritage and the New World dream—the prac 
vision of a New World civilization capable of effective self-defense while growin; 
ever stronger and better no matter what happens in the Old World; and he 
qualifies as a defaulting trustee of the just heritage of American posterity 
mere fact that America’s atomic bombs alone—with adequate airpower for de 
fense of North America—mean that Russia cannot ever land an army in or near 
North America is sufficient to disprove any assumption that the New World can 
not be defended regardless of what happens in the Old World: and the fals 
of his pretense to the contrary is on a par with the obvious falsity of his pre 
tense—propagated by many others also in and out of officialdom—that the New 
World economy cannot exist independent of the Old World's, ts 
bankrupting socialism of the non-Communist degree eve f 

despots of the Kremlin do not impose their complete 

there. 

The Eisenhower misrepresentations are gross and disqui hy 
of trust by the people and Congress, as evidenced more fully by the fact | in 
my pamphlet of January 29, 1951, and accompanying st: wit] 

7. It would be usurpation of power for the President to sé an army to Europe 
in peacetime, in the absence of any treaty obligation to do so ‘ is sub- 
mitted, the United States Senate should stand firm on this principle. 

8. The issue of “troops to Europe” is decided by the power facts, in effect, and 
for the Senate to fail or refuse to face these facts, in line with the foregoing, will 
not only doom the troops placed there for the reasons stated but will lay the 
basis for an endless drain on America in various ways which will undermine al 
that America has stood for traditionally and play directly into the hands of the 
would-be world conquerors of the Kremlin-——powerless to doom America fro! 
without, but confident that they will win over America because of her 
mistakes in policy and program leading to self-destruction from wit 
suicidal course includes, in part, adoption of the Old World’s evil and destructive 
militarism—reflected in part by the proposed troops-for-Europe program, UMT, 
and so on. 

9. The Senate should say “no” to the proposal for a stat 
in Europe. 
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Tur GENERALS FALSIFY Anp Set A “BATAAN” TRAP FoR UN 
STATIONED IN EUROPI 


(An additional statement of Hamilton A. Long) 


1. General Eisenhower misrepresented the basic militar; 
Congress and the people regarding the program for a sti 
Army in Europe; and Generals Marshall, Bradley, and Collins foll 
2. The generals know the military facts set forth in my accomps 
phlet: “America Needs an American Foreign Policy” (dated Jat 
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and in my two statements mentioned therein—against the Marshall plan (1948) 
and against the North Atlantic Pact (1949) ; copies of which were sent to them 
and to all Members of Congress. These military facts alone prove the falsity of 
their testimony in its basic aspects. 

6. The generals know that the highest United States military authorities had 
decided by 1943 that, with the Axis Powers defeated, Russia would dominate 
Europe; and the generals know that this postwar power picture has been doubly 
established by Russia’s acquisition of the atomic bomb. (See p. 1241 of my 
Atlantic Pact statement.) 

4. The generals know that Bradley and Collins were sound in their 1949 testi- 
mony before the House Armed Services Committee, that Russia’s atomic bombs 
can prevent an American Army from ever being landed again in Europe, like 
“Normandy”; so that United States troops stationed there—if and when Russia 
starts a war—will be caught in a colossal “Bataan” trap and can be neither sup- 
ported (by reinforcements and supplies) nor rescued. Corpses or Kremlin 
slaves. 

5. The generals know that Russia now has air-power supremacy over Europe 
(though latent) and that she can and will keep it; so that no amount of ground 
forces in West Europe could be effective in the face of this air supremacy, 
especially if employing atomic bombs—not even if numbering millions of soldiers 
and not even if including America’s total foot-soldier strength in World War 
II: about 1,500,000. 

6. The generals know that Russia is now able to overrun all Europe at will 

and that it is silly to assume she will sit idly by while West Europe is rearmed 
to a point dangerous for Russian forces seeking to seize Europe and its reequipped 
war industries; even if West Europe had a military, economic, social and politi- 
eal set-up which could serve as the foundation for such vast and effective pre- 
paredness, which is not the case, as the generals know. 
7. The generals know the utter falsity of Eisenhower's report, in effect, that 
the peoples of West Europe have the will to fight Russia; a falsity so obvious 
as to need no discussion to expose it in the eyes of any informed person com- 
petent to judge. 

8. The generals know that their pretense—especially Eisenhower’s—that our 
failure to station a standing army in Europe will, in effect, give Europe to Rus- 
sia is pure fakery; her power dominance there being a fact now—one which 
America is powerless to change. 

9. The generals know—Eisenhower, chief of all, knows—the fakery in their 
pretense that America and her New World neighbors (North and South Ameri- 
ca) cannot defend the Western Hemisphere militarily, no matter what happens 
in the Old World; in part because—as they well know—our atomic bombs can 
prevent a Russian Army from landing in the New World. They also know 
that we can defend adequately against Russia’s unescorted bombers attacking 
America, by using the same techniques by which Russia can prevent our B-36’s 
from making effective delivery of bombs against Russia. (See p. 1 of pamphlet 
herewith. ) 

10. The generals know the falsity of the Eisenhower assertion that “there is 
no acceptable alternative” (to the troops-for-Europe program) and that not 
earrying it out will result in America’s “economic atrophy and finally collapse’— 
if and when Russia controls the Old World. 

11. The generals apparently do not know that their falsities prove only one 
thing: their own intellectual and moral bankruptcy, betrayal of the public 
trust, and professional corruption: subordinating principle and integrity to 
political expediency. 

12. This self-degradation of the generals is matched by that of any Member of 
Congress who so far forgets his constitutional duty as to claim that the Mem- 
bers of Congress should trustingly follow the “advice” of the generals on this 
matter instead of using available information and common sense in bringing out 
the truth—exposing the generals’ falsities. 

13. For present purposes, I am adequately identified in the pamphlet herewith ; 
in part as a former major, USAF, and as a long-time active foe of communism 
and the Communist (party) conspiracy. 
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OBLIGATION OF AMERICANS TO AMERICA 


An address by Hon. ALpert W. HAwkEs at the annual meeting in honor of 
George Washington, held under the auspices of the SAR, Eagle Rock Chapter, 
DAR, February 18, 1951, First Congregational Church, Montclair, N. J. 


Let me say, no man living, knows the answer to the thousands 
problems which have been created for the people of this cour 
of the world, by large groups of self-seeking politicians 
interest seems to be personal power first and the people’: 
there is any welfare left. It is too late for any of us to lo 
temper or to cease striving for a sense of hunility. 
right or to find the other fellow all wrong, in the 
vhich faces the people, due to the concentration 
government, Which power has either been unwisels 
by those in authority. Mass confusion, in the minds 
preceded the downfall of any great government or organized ef 

In attempting to appraise our commitments of every kind, 
governments or groups of governments, and their comunitme: and 
trying to ascertain the billions of dollars we have given away in the two World 
Wars, and since the cessation of actual fighting in 1945, up to e 1 
Korean “event” plus the billions of dollars we are yet obligated to put into the 
foreign situation—I am unable to find a man in Washington, or elsewhere, who 
would even attempt to evaluate the situation. Practi 


Tit i Like 


tLaly li Who are in a 


position to know considerable about the situation, recognize and admit 
the loans or gifts, Whichever you wish to call them, will eventually be 
off to profit and loss, 

I think we should stop making any further commitme 
appoint a committee of the ablest lawyers, statesmen, eco! 
and financial minds of the country, to take an honest, noup ; 
inventory of our present economic and defense equipment and abilitie 


that 
toatl 


l charged 


committee should list all of our commitments and show all the gifts and loans, 
with their total sum, since World War [. Then we should determine wheth« 
it lies within our power to fulfill all the commitments made or promised in 
good faith and whether the nations to whom the promises were made can 
fulfill their part of the commitments and if they have acted in complete 
faith. 

The majority of this suggested committee should not be met * women who 
have already been instrumental in leading us along the path we are now fol- 
lowing, but rather the majority should be other fine American men and women 
seeking only to fulfill the obligation of Americans to America. From 
of such committee, perhaps we can formulate a foreign policy clear 
and definite enough so that the American people themselves and the men on the 
iring line can understand it and know for what they are asked to sacrifice their 
lives, 

Then we should try to find out whether the mothers and fathers of the United 
States are in favor of having their boys sent all over the world to fight battles 


food 


report 


enougn 


in which I, personally, believe there is no way to do more than win a physical 
victory here and there without any of the fruits of peace and good will to follow 
the physical victory. 

Americans forget too soon and forgive too often. Woodrow Wilson, a great 
and distinguished American, wo took us into World War I, was elected for his 
second term, in which we became embroiled in foreign alliances, by this slogan, 
“He kept us out of war.” I remember the posters all over the United States of 
a mother standing with her hand on her son's shoulder, saying, “My son, vote 
for Woodrow Wilson; he kept you out of war.’ I will not analyze the right or 
wrong, but just take this look at the facts. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected to his third term, principally through a 
campaign speech he made in Boston, when he said to the mothers and fathers in 
the United States the following: “I say to you again and again and again, that 
your sons will not be sent to fight on foreign soil.” It is quite reliably reported 
by those who heard the speech—and I was one of them—that the words which 
were later found inserted in the manuscript, “unless we are attacked” were nm 
used in the speech when it went to the ears of millions of Americans. My only 
purpose in reemphasizing this fact, is that it convinces me that our American 
people never wished to be drawn into the wars of foreign nations, which have 
been going on for centuries. 
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soth Woodrow Wilson and Franklin D. Roosevelt will probably occupy a dis- 
tinguished position in history and were beloved by millions of our citizens. 
That does not change the fact that the people did not want their sons sent to for- 
eign soil and did not want to become involved in foreign-entangled alliances. 

Certainly, it is true that none of us know what George Washington might say 
today to the American people in a farewell address, but I want to ask every 
American to think carefully as to whether the morals, the character and the 
spiritual development of a vast part of the world justified or justifies us in chang- 
ing our position of living under our American way of life and contributing all 
within our power to help others to find the way of improving their lives and 
freedom. 

As one American, to those who are willing to listen to what I say in good faith, 
my answer is, that we have entered into partnership and alliances with political 
powers, leaders and dictators whom no intelligent American citizen would choose 
as a partner in his life’s work. 

Let us always keep in mind two of the cardinal rules of equity, which are 
fundamental in all human relationship. 1. He who asks equity, must do equity. 
2. He who comes into equity, must do so with clean hands. 

Perhaps we are moving too fast. Perhaps we are forgetting how the tide 
1f good has come in over the last 2,000 years, only to recede, to points further 
away from our objective than they have frequently occupied over the centuries 
gone by. 

I ask you if anyone in this room feels that this world is better after World 
Wars I and II than it was before World War I, when the Constitution of the 
United States was supreme with us and the American flag occupied first place in 
our hearts, minds, and souls? 

A relatively small percentage of our people appreciate that a treaty made, 
executed and ratified with a foreign power, takes precedence over our Consti- 
tution and the law of the land. 

A still smaller percentage of our people realize that our commitments to the 
United Nations and the new treaty-making processes evolved during the last 
10 years are apparently circumventing our Federal Constitution, amending it 
without the process established for its amendment, and some say we have already 
abrogated vital constitutional provisions and guaranties as is evidenced by the 
recent decision of the California Supreme Court. 

Only a few of our people have made the understanding of government impor- 
tant enough for them to realize that when we go into a world government, that 
we have lost control of our own affairs and have become just a part of a mud- 
died, confused world. A world whose selfish motives and objectives dictate their 
vote, 

If socialism and communism are predominant, then we have thrown our fine 
system and way of life into a kettle of international dictatorship, there to become 
part and parcel of the conglomerate whole, where the state is master, and man 
its puppet or serf. 

Then there will be no leader of freemen left to hold the light of liberty and op- 
portunity aloft, to lead others out of the darkness and despair brought about 
by rulers who have all the iniquitous qualities of the worst kings and emperors 
of the past, regardless of the name by which you call them. 

Perhaps power-seeking politicians and leaders are trying to change the quality 
and character of humanity faster than it can be changed. 

Perhaps they are hoping to accomplish by force and subsidy those things 
which can only be accomplised by spiritual development and decency of purpose 
on a voluntary basis in keeping with the spirit of the Golden Rule. 

Perhaps they are trying to change humanity by force faster than God ordained 
it should be changed. 

A human life is but the wink of an eye or the break of a wave as compared 
to the known time of the past. I am not saying that some day the world may 
not be right for world government, but I am saying if we try to force it on the 
people of the United States in view of the conditions confronting us, and con- 
sidering the character of the people of the world now, we will destroy the great- 
est accomplishment of mankind in the history of the world. I refer to the 
American form of government and way of life. 

Regardless of what anyone may say or how much it may hurt the feelings of 
some people in the world, I claim that the United States of America has been 
the greatest charitable organization ever known in the history of the world in 
ts attempts to do good for others without seeking anything material in return. 
I also claim that, in our great zeal to do good, we have overpromised ourselves, 
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or agreed to things which, if pursued, will wreck this greatest charitable organ- 
ization in the world. 

If any great charitable institution within our borders were to become emo- 
tional or overzealous in promising to do things which its board of directors and 
contributors found could not be done without destroying the institution, then it 
is my Opinion, that board of directors, would be forced to take inventory and 
reappraise its powers and the relative importance of the things it would like to 
do. Then the members of the board would be forced to say, “We have under 
taken to do more than is possible with our manpower and material wealth with- 
out jeopardizing and destroying our whole effort in charity.” I think they would 
be courageous enough to say we have overestimated our power to do good, and 
they would be compelled to adjust themselves to the doing of things within the 
limits of their known, or at least their probable income and manpower. Thus 
they would preserve their great charitable institution to do good within the scope 
of its ability. 

No decent American ever wishes to defy the law of his country. No decent 
American ever wishes to evade military service required to protect and preserve 
our great country. But if we are a free people, every American should have the 
right without smears or reprisals to say openly how he feels our welfare and 
purpose in life are to be best served and accomplished. If, because we are in a 
great emergency; if, because we are involved in some kind of a war that our 
leaders do not call war; if, because we are on the brink of a great war, possibly 
engulfing the world, we stop the citizen from expressing his honest, t 
views, then, indeed, have we become a dictatorship where those in power in the 
Government are the masters and the people its puppets. 

Right now I would not attempt to appraise who is responsible for the dilemma 
in which we find ourselves. Nor would I urge others to do so. Two great world 
Wars fought to victory by the men in the field. Two great opportunities for 
the establishment of peace or ways to peace forfeited or bungled away by the 
political leaders because selfishness could not be made into intelligent self- 
interest, and our leaders compromised principle. They let idealism blot out real- 
ism almost completely. Theodore Roosevelt said, “A pure idealist is often one of 
the most dangerous men in the world, because, frequently, he is very sincere and 
convincing, but he has no foundation in the realism of life.” 

I often think of the admonition I gave to our political leaders and the leaders 
of the world, in the speech I made before the G. I. Foruny in Rome, in June 1945, 
less than 3 weeks after VE-day. I had had conferences with the Honorable 
Winston Churchill and a delightful visit with his holiness, the Pope—four other 
Senators being present. The substance of what I said was this: We have spent 
probably $200,000,000,000 to get an army of 3,400,000 of the best-trained 
equipped American soldiers on the European Continent, and to assist our ally, 
Britain, in getting 785,000 of the best-trained and equipped British soldiers 
continental Europe. Then I asked the question why shouldn't we announce 
the world in simple unambiguous language, the objectives for which we fough 
the war, and our objective in securing peace, before we take this great arm 
back home, and ship the equipment to other parts of the world. All I want 
to do was what any plain, ordinary, American citizen should have wanter 
to, viz: help make peace possible while power was present 

For making that statement I was blasted by 
Dealish sympathizers as a warmonger. Now 
most distinguished men in the country saying 
who saw the picture clearly and expressing ¢g! 
taken of that speech except by the smear artists 
only object I have in referring to this—w 
prove that al) we have thus far done is t 
away the peace. Why should we expect 
in the world to do a better job if we win an 
loss of hundreds of thousands, if not millions, 

No, I reiterate, they in Europe should call to ari 
power to defend themselves before we take another 
the foreign arena. I do not mean we should fail 
or in Europe. But we should think well about 
own soil and the return of our men from Korea 
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in case of necessity and not call upon them to fight wars without training. I 
would build and equip an army for the defense of our country, and it seems 
to me that Senator Taft’s figure of 1,500,000 men over-all, with a backlog of 
trainees, should be our first step. 

Then an appraisal and inventory of our resources, manpower, and abili- 
ties to do things should guide the American people and their representatives 
in Congress as to how far we can go with any degree of safety in the future. 
Nothing is more vital than that Congress, and not any one man, or group of men, 
should have the power to say whether our young manhood shall be sent to fight 
on foreign soil. 

I firmly believe that the duty of every American is to make the saving of the 
United States his No. 1 job. I do not believe in the slogan, “We must 
save the world if we would save ourselves.” ‘That slogan has already led us 
into the loss of hundreds of thousands of lives, the crippling of hundreds of 
thousands more of our citizens, and has put us well on the way to national 
bankruptcy. National bankruptcy of our country can accomplish all of the 
wicked objectives of the Communists and destroy the cause of freemen through- 
out the world for centuries. I would change that slogan to read, “We cannot 
Save the world unless we save ourselves.” 

I would ask those in authority to truly appraise the atomic bomb and not 
distress and terrify the people with imaginary things that may never happen, 
neither would I overemphasize the importance of dangerous things that may 
happen. Certainly what General Bradley said is true, “We may be bombed.” 
But I would like to ask you, fellow Americans, whether we are any less likely 
to be bombed if we send more troops abroad and thus weaken our defense 
at home? We will never be overcome as a nation of freemen, except by great 
land force landing on our own shores and greater than we can combat. Hitler 
had one of the greatest armies in the world and he got to the shores of the 
English Channel. England was on her knees, crippled from tensions and ruth- 
less attacks from the air. Hitler didn’t dare attempt to cross the chunne! 
22 miles. Russia would have to bring a man force of tremendous magnitude 
some 4,000 miles if she started from home, and some 3,000 miles if she started 
from the shores of our former allies in Europe. It is inconceivable that she 
could transport a large land force either across the Atlantic Ocean or across 
Siberia, down through Alaska. We can likewise bomb, providing we spend 
all that is necessary to be supreme in the air and maintain supremacy on the sea. 

I said on the Senate floor almost 5 years ago that Russia would never need 
to precipitate an open war with us in order to accomplish her objective of de- 
stroying our way of life. I made this statement on the basis that we were and 
are spending ourselves into national bankruptey, and national bankruptcy would 
sound the death knell of the free-enterprise system. I agree with what Abraham 
Lincoln said when he was 29 years old: “No power on earth can ever land a 
force in this country to overcome us. As a Nation of freemen we must live 
through, all time or die by suicide.” ‘Tolerance, patience, equity, and justice in 
our dealings amongst ourselves are the things required to build national unity. 
If we can build real unity, no one can overcome us. Then we will set an ex- 
ample to the world which free men can follow if they are willing to pay the price 
of liberty. 

Our people favor air and naval supremacy, but they are opposed to our send- 
ing millions of men to fight on foreign soil side by side with people whose politi- 
eal philosophy and economic objectives are certainly not stabilized and unified 
any more than all of their morals and character are stabilized and unified. 

What if these countries who are leaning strongly to socialism, should change 
their course, while a vast army from here is on foreign soil? 

Yes, I would take an inventory right now regardless of what the world might 
think of us. The better people of the world would thank us later for having 
done it. 

When I was on the Air Policy Board of the Congress, I told the committee and 
the high command of the various branches of the armed services, that I would 
vote for any amount of money necessary to make us supreme in the air and on 
the sea as fast as we could lawfully and intelligently spend the money. 

I would not say now what we should do to help other nations, who believe 
sincerely and are on record as being in favor of the freedom of the individual. 
I would let them know their Uncle Sam cannot do their job for them no matter 
how kind his heart is. The best work of all men in the world has been done 
when “mother necessity” stood back of them with a broomstick, and, particularly, 
when freedom and self-preservation was their objectives. 
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nd even 10 divisions to Burope or to 
ou send 10 divisions anywhere 
which is is our enemy, is putting them and 
out, then, in the name of decency and honesty 
or millions more as are 

We can’t just send our 


“Wouldn't you se 


I hear Americans Say, 
My answer is, if y 


end as many hundreds of thousands, 
4m, protect them and save them. 
if they fail, let them be massacred. 

No war can be conducted under the direction of the United Nations, which 
a go-ahead signal in every Case, except when they 
ist the Communist advance from North Korea and we furnished 90 
aid given to the South Koreans. 
Can anyone doubt the ultimate failure of our arms on foreign soil when 
they see how General MacArthur's men of the so-called United Nations’ forces 
in Korea have been handicapped by the indecision of the United Nations. Just 
this week the Prime Minister of Great Britain has suggested the United Nations’ 
forces should not go north of the thirty-eighth parallel. General MacArthur 
had the communistic forces on the run last fall, when he was ordered not to 
proceed further. The Communists reorganized, rearmed, and reinforced their 
ranks and drove our Armed Forces almost to the sea. About 10 days ago, our 
Army started to make heavy gains and drove the Communists back again. Now, 
there is talk of stopping MacArthur again. If that happens, the Communists’ 
forces from a population of nearly a billion people, will reinforee, rearm, and 
again take the offensive. Meanwhile thousands of American boys are making 


the supreme sacrifice, and I suggest you ask yourself, “Where will this all end” 
question, “What will we really accomplish if our 


and further ask yourself the 
forces overcome the Communists in Korea?” My opinion is, the communistic 
designs to destroy the cause of freemen will preak out in other parts of the 
world thousands of miles from our shore. I am eonvineed that the manhood 
of 150,000,000 people in the United States cannot supply land forces to fight a 
billion people throughout the world without pringing disaster to themselves. 
Some of our top politicians are saying we can't refuse to send armies abroad 
without forsaking our allies. I suggest they begin to think a little about for- 
saking ourselves and begin to recognize that the opposing forces of communism 
versus the cause of freemen are in a death grapple which will not be settled in 
any one part of the world so long as hundreds of millions of people are wavering 
in their minds as to which cause they will support. The nationalization of in 
dustry in Great Britain and the three defeats administered to the Honorable 
Winston Churchill within the last month should make all freemen who believe 
in free competitive enterprise stop and think. 
I voted for the United Nations and it may yet serve a purpose, but when our 
fine ally, Great Britain, is holding Red China by one hand, while with the other 
she is patting us on the back and asking for more help and more favors, and 
took several months to vote Red China the aggressor, it does not seem to me to 
justify the sending of our fine boys to all quarters of the earth to fight battles for 
what we believe in, but apparently not the things in which the present British 
Government and some others believe in. 
Let us not forget that those in authority in England have not yet shown her 
colors in regard to Red China pecoming a member of the United Nations and 
thereby further contaminating it with communism. 
Of course, every decent American would help feed t 
even if it means sacrifice at home. 
of course, every decent American wants to keep his promises within the limits 
of his ability, but the bankruptcy law, which helps individuals who have over- 
reached themselves and failed, does not help nations who do the same thing. of 
course, every decent American is interested in lending aid and help to nations 
who truly believe in the cause of free nen and who themselves are willing to pay 
the price to fight to the limit of their ability for that cause ; therefore, I would be 
in favor of giving all possible help in the air and at sea to such nations, so long 
as that does not jeopardize the life and the preservation of our American people 
and their system of free men. 
Ex-President Hoover did the people of the United States and all the decent peo- 
ple of the earth a great service when he made his radio address on December 20, 
1950. The gist of his speech meant to me this—we cannot save the world unless 
it first does everything in its power to save itself. 
We must stop where we are, take an inventory of our 


this world mess, then if not too late, make eertain we sé 
all will be lost. 
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Why not consider Spain as an ally, in our great need to protect the lives, 
liberty, and property of the American people? Spain, protected by the Pyrenees 
Mountains with 400,000 men now in arms, ready to fight communistic aggression 
and probably 1,000,000 more men who soon could be in arms, should have our 
consideration as an ally, and a protected base for our Air Force and Navy. 
Think carefully of some of the allies we now have in and out of the United 
Nations, before we ignore this available ally. 

I am urging the people to demand of their Representatives in Congress that 
without delay an inventory be prepared of what we have left, after where 
we have been, what we have done, and what we have promised, or agreed to; 
so by that light, then and only then can our people know what we yet have to 
do with, and urge their Representatives to use our remaining strength in the 
most effective way to save the United States, so that we can help others to save 
themselves. 

I ask you, is that not sound as against plunging headlong and recklessly into 
war all over the world only to lose ourselves and gain nothing for anyone? 

Senator Harry F. Byrd has been almost a lost voice in the wilderness, wisely 
urging the curtailment and elimination of nonessential expenditures, so that we 
may pay for the essential things and not neglect self-defense, and avoid habits 
that lead to national bankruptcy and suicide. I have always agreed with him, 
that we should pay as we go and not deprive our air and sea defense of anything 
necessary to prevent an attack upon our shores. We should make an honest, 
earnest appeal to all of our people to stop demanding extravagant, nonessential 
expenditures, and to tighten their belts and do their full citizen’s duty to defend 
this Nation against whatever may be ahead of us. Then, as our forefathers did, 
we should ask God’s guidance and help in keeping our cause righteous and 
making it successful. Let us not forget the Declaration of Independence, and 
the constitutions of 46 out of the 48 States make a direct appeal to God Almighty 
for His help and guidance. 

In closing, I think every American mother and father should make it their 
duty to notify their Representatives in Congress and in the executive branch 
of Government how they feel and what they expect of their elected and appointed 
Representatives. It is not a question of right to speak, but duty to speak. I 
would urge that it be done now, so that these representatives may understand, 
and be encouraged by the wish and will of the people. I would urge the people 
to carry that wish and will through to the next election, for if the people sit 
idly by and watch their rights destroyed one by one, and, later try to arise to 
action, they may find they have lose the power of action. 

If the people are masters in this country of ours, they must act like masters, 
because when the people abdicate to the Government, their servant, they are 
no longer the master, and the dove of peace and the flower of liberty will have 
vanished and faded away. 

“With malice toward none and charity for all,” let us build unity and strength 
in the land of the free, and thus create an example for the world to follow. 
An example that may spell peace on earth under God. 


THE PROBLEMS Brerore Us 


(Speech by Senator Paul H. Douglas (Democrat, Illinois) over Mutual 
Broadcasting System, February 16, 1951) 


During the last 2 months our country has benefited from a very thorough 
discussion of our foreign policy. It has demonstrated, and the Communist 
aggressors should take due warning, that there is general agreement on most 
questions of the greatest importance: namely, that we hope to deter the Soviet 
from further aggression and war if at all possible; that the United States will 
make war upon the Soviet if it attacks any part of the North Atlantic com- 
munity ; that the United States must rearm quickly and help its Western European 
allies to do likewise; that America’s main contribution to Western European 
defense now should be munitions; that the Western European nations them- 
selves should furnish the major portion of the defending ground forces; that the 
struggle for the free nations in the Far East cannot be abandoned in the mean- 
time: and that Communist China has committed aggression in Korea and must 
be barred from membership in the United Nations as we seek to make the United 
Nations a more effective instrument to preserve peace. Our essential unity 
on these great objectives of policy should not be forgotten amid the controversy 
over strategy and timing. 
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The discussion has really narrowed down to two main issues: first, whether 
we should send more American land troops to join those of the Western European 
nations to help defend them against Communist attack, and, if so, on what terms; 
and second, what should we do in Korea, Indochina, and the Far East? Loom 
ing up ahead of us is also the question of what should be done in case of attacks 
on the countries which stretch from Yugoslavia to Iran. 

It is these issues which I should like to discuss with you tonight. Let us begin 
with an appraisal of the present military strength of the western democracies 
and the Soviet Union. We of the western democracies, including the United 
States, Canada, Great Britain, France, Italy and the smaller European countries, 
but excluding Western Germany, have 375,000,000 people, as compared to the 
290,000,000 in Russia and its European satellites. If West Germany is included, 
the ratio becomes nearly 3 to 2 in our favor. We have 165,000,000 tons a year 
of steel-producing capacity as compared with Russia’s 35,000,000. We produce 
four times as many goods and services as they. The preponderance of indus- 
trial power in the Western World is, therefore, still very heavily on our side. 

But the exact opposite is true when we come to military power. The western 
democracies do not have more than 20 infantry divisions on the continent of 
Europe and perhaps 20 more in other parts of the world, whereas Russia and its 
satellites have at least 235 divisions under arms. Even after allowing for the 
smaller size of the Russian divisions they still outnumber us at least 2 to 1. 
If we excluded the United States, they outnumber Western Europe 3 or 4 to 1. 
There is no doubt that the Russians and their satellites could now walk through 
Western Europe very quickly if their armies were given the signal. 

What, then, stops the rulers of the Kremlin? Not humanitarianism, nor any 
desire for peace. The Communist leaders of Russia are cold-blooded and cruel. 
They move into areas which are militarily weak and take them over. Western 
Europe is at present such an area and would, therefore, seem to be ripe for 
the assault. What holds the Communist rulers back is undoubtedly the fear 
that, if they moved, we would then drop atom bombs on their industrial centers. 
Instead of the atomic bomb being an aggressive force, it has thus far been a 
deterrent to war and to Russian aggression. 

This fact has caused well-meaning men to ask “why cannot the fear of atomic 
bombing put a complete stop to the Russians, and hence remove the necessity 
for us to help defend Europe on the ground?’ 

But there is a catch in this reasoning. Russia is even now producing atomic 
bombs and will produce them in increasing numbers. Our relative superiority 
in this line of attack will grow less and less. As it does so, the fear which the 
Russian rulers have of the atomic bomb will grow less also. 

Thus, the danger of the Russians attacking Western Europe becomes con- 
stantly greater with every month as the relative American superiority in atomic 
weapons decreases. There are probably certain territorial gains which the 
conspirators of the Kremlin may wish to make first. They want, for example, to 
take over Korea; they undoubtedly intend to move on Indo-China and the Malay 
Peninsula and to take over our sources of tin and rubber; they would like to 
break into the oil-drenched areas of the Middle East; they want to punish 
Yugoslavia. They may try to bite off some of these areas while pausing for an 
attack on Western Europe. But unless they suffer great reverses, their eyes 
will lead them westward. For Western Europe controls the industrial machine 
which they need for world conquest. Without it their gains are likely to be 
hollow, 

It is here that men like former President Hoover and to some extent Senator 
Taft make another big mistake. They assume that, by supporting the Western 
European nations with air power alone, we could defeat a Communist land army 
as it advanced westward. Now, I have no objection to civilians expressing 
judgments on military matters because I agree with Clemenceau, that “war is 
too important a matter to be left to the generals.” But before we accept the 
military assumptions made by Mr. Hoover and Mr. Taft, it is important to find 
out whether they are founded on past experience and whether there is a reason- 
able chance that they will prove true in the future. 

We have just had the chance to test this theory of Mr. Hoover's in Korea. 
For ever since the start of the Korean War, American aviators serving the 

United Nations have had complete and total mastery of fhe air. Yet our air 
power could not stop the surge of the North Korean troops last summer toward 
the beachhead at Pusan. Nor could they halt the drive of the Chinese Commu- 
nists in late November and December which nearly drove us back to our original 
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positions. I have talked with a number of men who have returned from Korea 
and they have all impressed upon me that the lesson which the Korean War 
should have taught us is that sea and air power by itself cannot stop a land 
attack. Yet Mr. Hoover says that our reserve of air and naval power, “if large 
enough,” would be “Europe's real protection.” The truth of the matter is that 
air power and sea power are not enough. We need land power as well. All 
three elements—land, sea, and air—need to be armed. 

But as a matter of fact, there is no prospect that we would have air superiority 
over the European fighting front if war were to occur within the next 3 years. 
For our Air Force has concentrated its efforts almost wholly upon “strategic 
bombing,” or the bombing of industrial bases far behind the front lines for the 
purpose of weakening the general resistance of the enemy. Up to the Korean 
War, it had almost totally neglected “tactical bombing,” or close air support 
for ground troops, and only the gallant little Marine Corps had developed this 
type of attack. 

For some years to come, therefore, if the Russians invade Western Burope, 
they will have decisive and perhaps overwhelming superiority in the air which 
lies over the ground armies. 

It is clear, then, that Western Europe cannot be defended by us in the manner 
suggested by Mr. Hoover. The question then becomes whether Europe can or 
will defend itself and whether it is sufficiently important to our interest to 
help defend it effectively. The population of Western Europe, if we include 
Western Germany, is approximately equal to that of Russia and its satellites. 
Why, then, cannot the Western Europeans raise by themselves a land force 
sufficient to check the Russians and hence remove the necessity for our helping 
out in this field? 

There are many answers to this question. In the first place, the European 
democracies are divided into 16 separate countries, each with somewhat differing 
policies, whereas the Russian bloc is united under central control and moves as a 
whole. No one country is strong enough by itself to stand up to Russia and each is 
doubtful of what its fellows are likely to do. Under these circumstances, each 
in despair is likely to shirk the full burden and then throw the blame upon the 
others. 

Second, the western countries are democracies, whereas Russia is a police 
state. A democracy is a far better society for men and women to live in, but a 
police state has a tremendous initial advantage in a war. It can build up huge 
armies unhindered by open internal opposition. But in a democracy where the 
people rule, they are naturally reluctant to give up their sons to prolonged 
military service. They hope that something else will happen to make this 
unnecessary. Democracies, therefore, tend to be relatively unprepared when 
war comes. And yet, when we deal with a police state operating at the full 
speed of modern war, if we lose the first year or so of attack, we may not have a 
second chance. 

Third, it is true that there is a considerable amount of defeatism in Western 
jurope, although the Marshall plan has helped tremendously. This defeatism 
results primarily from a natural weariness from suffering through two destruc- 
tive wars on their own soil. But it has made many Americans feel that it will 
be hopeless to try to help Western Europe because there is so little upon which 
to build. 

But while these difficulties are real, we should not exaggerate them. The 
major European countries, for example, are already doing far more in the way 
of defense than is commonly believed and on a relative basis are doing about 
as well as we. For instance, out of every 1,000 people, England and France 
each have 18 men under arms or about the same as we have at the moment. 
Furthermore, despite their much lower per capita income, these two countries 
are going to devote during this calendar year approximately the same amount 
of their national income to defense purposes as we are. 

While England and France, like ourselves, have not done all that they could 
or should, up to now they have done relatively as much as we. And they have 
done this despite the fact that they are much poorer, which means that paying 
out the same percentage of their national income means a much greater degree 
of sacrifice for them than for us. 

Now our military budget as submitted by the President properly calls for a 
big increase in defense appropriations for 1951-52 up to a minimum of 41.5 
billion dollars. If we include the 7.5 billions of arms which we are to give to 
the other democracies, the total for defense would reach 49 billion, or about 
16 percent of our gross national product. This is about double our present rate. 
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Secretary Marshall has announced that we aim to have 3,500,000 men under 
arms by July 1. This would be at the ratio of 23 per 1,000 population instead 
of 18 as at present. 

The question then comes whether this added contribution by us will be matched 
by sufficient additional action by the other democracies. General Eisenhower 
has recently told us in general terms of the way in which the European countries 
are beginning to buckle down to the job. There is much concrete evidence to 
bear out this statement. Thus England has increased its period of compulsory 
service from 18 to 24 months, which is identical with the net service time pro- 
vided for in the bill just reported by the Armed Services Committee. Britain 
has beaten us to the mark on this requirement. France has raised its period of 
compulsory service from 12 to 18 months and Italy from 12 to 15 months. In- 
creases by Norway, Belgium, Holland, and Denmark are under consideration. 

Premier Pleven has publicly pledged that the French Government will raise 
its force in 3 years from a base of 5 to a total of 20 divisions. This is nearly 
as many as we shall have under our present plans, despite the fact that the 
French have less than a third as many people as we. Great Britain is going to 
increase its forces although by precisely how many is not clear. 

It is no violation of military security, therefore, to say that all signs point to 
the formation within the next 2 to 2% years of a Western European army of 
from 50 to 60 divisions. 

Until yesterday, I had assumed from published press comments that we were 
to contribute to this army a total of 10 divisions, or from one-fifth to one-sixth 
of the total number. I had thought that this proportion was not excessive. 
But yesterday, Secretary Marshall testified before Senate committees that it was 
proposed to send only four additional divisions to join the two we already have 
in Germany, making a total of six. This would be from one-eighth to one-tenth 
of the total ground forces. This seems to be a modest enough figure and it 
weakens although it does not entirely remove the case for Congress fixing a 
rough ratio of our troops to those of others. Even Senator Taft in his speech 
of February 8 said that he “would not object to a few more divisions,” so this 
announcement by Secretary Marshall should remove most of the opposition to the 
proposal. 

If it now is objected that we are giving too little, we can properly reply that in 
addition to our ground forces we shall also bear the major and overwhelming 
responsibility for air and sea power and in addition equip a number of the 
European divisions. 

Mr. Hoover, in his speech of last week, was strangely silent as to what he 
would do about the two divisions and some 110,000 American troops who are 
now stationed in Germany. If these boys are to be kept in Germany, they should 
be given a chance for survival and we can do this only by increasing the forces 
of those who will stand beside them. 

The other real purpose, I take it, for our pledging four more divisions is to 
give to the peoples of Western Europe a visible and tangible sign that if they will 
resist we will not desert them. If we refuse to act, as Mr. Hoover seems to advo- 
cate, the European countries will probably hold back. For they do not want to 
be conquered by Russian ground forces only to have us then demonstrate our 
affection for them by bombing their cities and industries to bits in the effort to 
weaken the Russians. If we are to aid them, they want us to do so prior to attack 
so that we can stand with them when the shooting starts rather than come upon 
the scene too little and too late after they have been conquered. 

If we stand by these countries within the approximate limits which Secretary 
Marshall has set, there is every prospect that their fighting spirit will increase. 
For if indecision and defeatism are contagious, so also are courage and deter- 
mination. Our determination and our tangible strength is already beginning to 
reverse the tide of defeatism. Not only are the democratic forces getting up 
their courage and their wills, but men are beginning to drift away from the 
Communist cause both in Italy and in the satellite countries. The tides in Europe 
are beginning to move in our fayor, and it would seem wise to keep them flowing. 

Two questions of prudence remain. The first is whether the army which 
General Eisenhower is forming has any chance of accomplishing its mission of 
defending Europe, while the second is the rather brutal query as to whether 
Europe itself is worth saving. Let me make it clear that the Eisenhower army 
is to be a defensive and not an offensive army. It is not our purpose to attack 
Soviet Russia, nor do we intend to penetrate the Soviet land mass. There is no 
substance, therefore, to Mr. Hoover's fears that we should be bogged down by the 
depth of the Russian defenses. 
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No one, I believe, can say for certain that the Eisenhower army can success- 

ully repel Russian aggression if they should decide to march. Nothing is 
certain in this world and least of all in war. But General Eisenhower, General 
Bradley, and Secretary Marshall believe that there is an extremely good chance 
that if we all pull together, we can prevent the Russians from taking over, and I, 
for one, am willing to give great weight to their jadgment. For let it be remem- 
bered that while the Eisenhower army will be fighting a delaying action on the 
sround, our strategic bombers will be winging their way to deliver their crippling 
blows at the Russian industrial centers. These bombers will not of themselves 
stop the Russian land armies. But if the Eisenhower army can hold for a time, 
the bombing may well be enough to destroy the industrial base so that the Rus- 
sian armies will wither as pumpkins on the vine. 

One thing I do know, and that is we can kiss Europe good-by if we follow the 
ndvice of Mr. Hoover and refuse to help Europe with either another man or an- 
other dollar until, in his words of December, they “erect a sure dam against the 
Red flood.” For if we only help when victory for our side is certain, we only 
make it certain that the Communists will win. 

gut the question remains, Is Europe worth saving? This question may seem 

too cold-blooded. But we must ask it and my answer is “Yes.” For if Europe 

der Communist control, the Russians will have 500,000,000 people of 

n stock on their side compared with the 166,000,000 in the United States 

inada. They will therefore outnumber us 3 to 1 without counting Asia. 

The steel capacity under Russia’s control will be approximately equal to ours 

ind their total income will tread closely on our heels. Moreover, if the Com- 

munists take Europe, they will also take Africa. And this will cut off our major 
supply of uranium, which we need for atomic warfare. 

But the issues run deeper than this. The American people do not want to see 
he great historic centers of Christianity pass into the hands of the Communists. 
hey do not want to see godless communism take possession of St. Peters and the 

Vatican. They do not want to see the Communists take over the centers where 
Protestantism developed and where Luther, Calvin, Wesley, and Fox brought 
their messages of salvation. They do not want the nations which have given to 
he world such men with the freshness of soul of St. Francis of Assisi, Bee- 
thoven, Spinoza, Lafayette, Pasteur, Sir Thomas More, Shakespeare, and Milton 
0 be put under the iron rollers of the police state and to produce dull robots who 

n only follow the party line upon penalty of death. Most of all, the average 
en and women of Europe are like ourselves—in the main brave, generous, and 

ndly. We do not want them to be shut up in the prison whose walls may later 
close upon us if we are forced to stand alone. 

Turning now to Korea and the Far East, may we ask the critics what would 

ive happened had we not come to the aid of the South Koreans when they were 

Not only would Korea have fallen, but the Communist armies would 

y have gone into Indochina and quickly swept down the whole Malay 
sula. The Philippines would have gone; Japan would not have been safe; 
| India could not have held out for long. A wave of defeatism would have 
rf er the world Che Communists would have been exultant and strength- 
‘waverers would have gone over to them, and our friends would have 
vay. By backing up the United Nations we have given strength to the 
le of collective security. 
‘our military defeat in early December, there were many voices urging 
get out of Korea at all costs. Had we done so, we would have made a 
nt of Asia to the Communists. By staying in, we have inflicted grave losses 
the Chinese Communists. This is decreasing their ability to mop up the guer- 
s south China; it is slowing up their projected attack on Indochina; and 
is promoting dissension in China itself as the people see their young men killed 
nnd maimed to carry out the purposes of the Russians while the latter sit back 
n safety. 
judgment, our policy has been wise, and it is beginning to pay off. Presi- 
‘ulmnan and Secretary Acheson deserve more credit for all this than they 
‘eived. I want also to pay tribute to Governor Dewey, the titular head 
tepublican Party; Senator Lodge; and many other splendid Republicans 
onstructive contribution they have made to this debate. 
her danger spot is Indochina. We are helping her with supplies and can 
p still further with naval and air support should the Chinese Communists 
ttack. At the same time we should use friendly pressure on the French to grant 
ubstantial home rule to the native government, and thus wean some genuine 
tionalists away from the Communists. Above all, we must make it clear 
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that we do not want to dominate Asia. Our only goal is to free 
it may develop and grow unhindered by Russian aggression 

When we survey the sources of strategic materials essential to . 
dustry and defense, we find ourselves heavily dependent on southe: 
Africa for such basic commodities as tin, rubber, manganese, and m 
a dangerous illusion, therefore, to accept Mr. Hoover's thesis that 
sphere can be made self-contained in critical raw materials.” 

The next push of the Russians may come in the form of 
slavia. If this occurs, I hope the armies of Greece and T 
help, since if the Communists succeed, their turn will quic 
United States and Great Britain can help in this area with ai 
although we should not be expected to land any considerable nut 
The Soviet satellites of Hungary, Bulgaria, and Rumania should 
if they start the attack, we will carry out retaliatory bombing 
agents, and that we at least reserve the right to act similarly « 
and the real aggressor, Soviet Russia itself. Similarly, 
stir up the East Germans and Poles to seize Berlin or move 
many, we should pierce behind the shadow to the substance and st 
blows by air against Russia, the real instigator of aggreessio 
hold the octopus rather than its tentacles responsible for aggressi 
recognized by everyone, both here and in Europe. 

Such a program of determined resistance to aggression is 
security if the Russians do attack, but it is also the best w: 
from attacking. The Russian Communists have shown that thx 
of weakness, are not appeased by concessions, nor won over y 
can be deterred by strength alone, and if we and the other f 
world master enough force, perhaps the leaders of the Kremlin 
the Communist armies should not take the risk of marching 
hope for peace, and if it should happen, Communist defectiot 
countries plus the rivalry of factions inside the inner circle 
Communists might bring a long peace to the world and 

But while we must resolutely use the weapons of the flesh, 
our sole reliance upon them. We are also seeking to help met 
in the process convince them that we are their friends. We 
virtually every people in the world, and no people in huma 
generous as we since the armistice. We shall continus 
example, though India has bitterly opposed us in the 1 ati 
40 of us in Congress have just introduced a bill to give her 2,000,000 
wheat to save millions of people who otherwise will d a t 
year. We aim to do this in ways which will help to prey: 
the future. Aided as it is by the support of both Presid 
Hoover, I believe this measure will be approved by the | 
gress. We are trying to be genuine friends to all me! 
upon friendship and mutual helpfulness rather than 
ultimately built. 

But in any event, let us not give up the struggle 
Europe or Asia. Let us help defend freedom wherever w 
For we want men to be free, society to be just, and the w 
That is the aim of decent people everywhere. It is the very 





